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BRTTANNIC MAGAZINE, 


On EnTRRTAINING REPOSITORY or 


45 VEN TU R ES, 


Anp MEMORABLE EXPLOITS. 


Ot the NAVAL and MILITARY OPERATIONS in WAR, 
Tending to 8 the Impoſlibiliry of a ſucceſsful Invaſion of Great Britain. 


een juſt n from them. 


| FAR is a great n but it is 
5 inevitable, and oftentimes but the ſcience of War branches out 
_ neceſſary, If he, who firſt into ſo many particulars; it takes in 


reduced to rules the art of deſtroying 
his fellow-creatures, 
view but to gratity the pallions of 
princes, he was a monſter, whom it 
would have been a duty to ſmother at 


had no end in 


his birth: but if his intention was the 
defence of perſecuted virtue, or the 


-puniſhment of ſucceſsful wickednels, 
to curb ambition, or to oppoſe the 


unjuſt claims of ſuperior power, 


mankind ought. to erect altars 10 his 


memory. 
War, in the laſt ans; is the watt ; 
neceſſary and uſetul of all the ſciences: 


the various kinds of knowledge which 


ought to furniſh the mind of a ſoldier 


or lailör are not without great diff. 
culty to be attained. 
ſciences the principles are fixed, or at 
leaſt they may be aſcertained by the 


Of molt other 


aſſiſtance of experience ; there needs 


nothing but diligence to learn them, 
or a particular turn of mind to prac- 
tiſe them. 
architecture, and many others, are all 
founded upon invariable combinatl- 
ons. Every man, even of, a narrow 


Philoſophy, mathematics, 


ſo many different parts z there are ſo 
many reflections neceſſary to be made, 
ſo many circumſtances and caſes to be 
brought together; that it is only by a 
continual application, grounded upon 
the love of his duty, and an inclina- 
tion to his profeſſion, that w_ man 
can attain it. | | 
To ſteer a fleet, or make an army | 
in every fort of country, whether 
open, woody, or mountainous z to 
know how to form acamp in all thoſe 
countries, with which the general 
muſt be thoroughly acquainted in or- 


der to do it with ſecurity ; to make a 


proper diſpoſition. for an engagement 
or battle, whether with a view to the 
poſture of the enemy, or to the-ſitua- 
tion of the country or ſhore; to fore- 
ſee events which depend in a manner 
upon chance; to be capable of mak- 
ing a good retreat on proper occaſi- 
ons; to direct forages without fatigu- | 
ing or expoſing the troops; 40 fend 


out detachments with precaution; to 


conduct convoys in ſafety; to know 
how to canton an army; to eſtabliſh 


underſtanding, may remember rules, magazines in places, both ſafe' and 
8 them properly, and ſometimes within reach of the l ſo that it 
Ver. VI. No. 23. B ſhall 
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ſhall never be in want of ſubſiſtence 
—theſe are the great ends of the na- 
val and military ſcience. _ 

It is commonly thought ſufficient 


for a ſoldier or ſailor to know how to 


obey ; anditis alſo ſuppoſed that the 


ſucceſs of a day cannot be dubious, if 


a general or admira} joins the confi- 


dence of the ſoldiers or ſailors to per- 
ſonal courage, a cool head, and aknow- 


ledge of the relources of the enemy. 


Itis true that, in caſes of perplexity, 


many. officers have in a great meaſure 
_ owed to their own capacity, and the 
confidence their men have repoſed in 
them, the advantages they have gain- 
ed over the enemy; and confidence 
- will always be repoſed in thoſe com- 


manders in whom they perceive coo]- 


neſs united with courage. At the battle 
of Cannæ, when Giſco feemed to be 
much aſtoniſhed at the ſuperiority of 
the enemy's number, Hannibal an- 
ſwered him coolly, * There is, Giſco, 


athing ſtill more ſurpriſing; of which 


you take no notice.“ Giſco aſking him 
what it was, * It is (replied Hanni- 
dal) that in all that great crowd there 


is not one man w hoſe name is Giſco.“ 
Plutarch obſerves, that this coolneſs 


of Hannibal greatly animated the 
Carthaginians, who could not imagine 
that their commander would joke at 
fo important a time, without being 
certain of overcoming his enemies. 


Although bravery and courage are 


the moſt effential qualifications of a 
ſubordinate officer, yet he ſhould not 
be deficient in thoſe which are requir- 


ed in a commander; obedience to the 


orders delivered to him is no longer a 
virtue than whilſt he comprehends 
and knows the intention of them. 
War, ſays a celebrated author, is a 
buſineſs which, like all others, mult 
be learned; it ſuppoſes ſome qualities 
-to be born with us, and demands 0- 
thers which are to be acquired: but 
iſince all theſe qualities muſt have the 


original ſource in genius, a man who 


propoſes war for his profeſſion ſhould 
never engage in it without having 
conſulted his natural bent, or without 


knowing the particular turn and pow- 


er of his mind. Ability, whether in 


a general or an admiral, is the effect 
of his genius, quickened by a s 
es to ons bulineſs. 


and quickeſt eye. 


A quick eye, which is of great im- 
portance to a commander, is natural 


experience; he who knows how to 


command himſelf, and has courage 


enough to keep himſelf cool on the 
molt urgent occations, has the readieſt 


man, however brave, ſees nothing; 


or, if he does, it is confuſedly, and ge- | 
It is this quick eye 
which enables a commander to judge 
of an advantageous poſt, of a 
vre to be made, and of a good dif- 
poſition for the fleet or army, whether 


nerally too late, 


with reſpect to that of the enemy, or 


to the ſituation . and nature of the 
country. 
than that penetrating genius Which 


The quick eye is no other 


lets nothing eſcape it. A commander 


who knows how to unite this quality 


with perpetual coolneſs, never is in 


want of expedients; he will ſee how 


thoſe events, which to any other would 


to ſome, and in them it is the effect of 
genius; others acquire it by ſtudy or 


A hot- headed 


a Manœu- 


be the preſage of his own defeat, may 
end in the overthrow of his enemies. 


The choice of the next in command 
depends upon this genius, which diſ- 
covers every thing ; they ought to 
be the right-hand of their ſuperior, 


and as capable of commanding as 
Whatever good dilpolitions _ 
e, they 

_ muſt prove ineffectual it not ſeconded _ 
by the officers under his command; 
he cannot be everywhere, neither can 
he forſee all exigencies that may a- 


himſelt, 
an admiral or general may mak 


riſe. He is obliged to give only ge- 


neral orders; it is therefore the buſi- 


neſs of thole who command under 
him to know how to take the advan- 


tage of a wrong movement of the 


enemy; to take upon them to attack, 
or ſuſtain thoſe which are engaged; 


and, as circumſtances vary, 10 make 


them advance towards the enemy, 


either to keep him back or attack him. 


But the qualities already mentioned 


not ſeverely obſerved: the moſt nu- 
merous and beſt-compoſed fleet or 
army would ſoon become little elſe 
than a body of pirates or rangers, 


who, being only united by the hope. 


of booty, would ſeparate as ſoon as 
that motive ceaſed; and truſting each 


to his own. head, or iofulgieg his own 


humour, 


— 


are uſeleſs, if order and diſcipline be 


— 


humour, would be cut in pieces party 
by party: ſo that, if the commander 
does not keep up ſubordination (the 


ſoul and ſtrength of diſcipline), his 
forces will be nothing more than a 


ſavage band, acting more from the 


hope of plunder than the deſire of 


glory. What art and what genius is 
there not requiſite to maintain this 
ſubordination? Too much ſeverity 


diſguſts the ſoldier, or ſailor, and 
renders him mutinous ; too much in- 


dulgence ſinks him into indolence, 
and makes him negle& his duty; li- 
centiouſneſs cauſes that ſubordination 
to ſeem burdenſome, which ſhould 


never in any degree be given up: he 


loſes that reſpect, and often that con- 
fidence, which he ſhould have with re- 


gard to his officer; and indulgence 
often makes a well. diſciplined body 


become a ſet of mutineers, who act 


againſt their ſuperiors, and who, on 


the moſt preſſing emergencies, are li- 


able to revolt: witneſs the late alarm 
ing mutiny on-board our fleet. 
How much ſoever the honour of 
commanding fleets and armies may 
be ſought after, it degrades him who 
is not worthy of it; this rank, fo 
much defired, borders on the two ex- 
tremes of glory and ignominy. A 


man, who. labours to make himſelf 


capable of commanding, is not to be 
_ blamed; \ his ambition is noble: by 


itudying the art of commanding, he 
learns that of obeying and of execut- 


ing. But it is aſtonithing in the 

higheſt degree to ſee perſons thinking 
only on preferment, and neglecting 
the ſtndy of their bufineſs. It is 
perhaps leſs ſurpriling if we ſee o- 
thers, without having been tried, pro- 
poling to themſelves to command in 
chief; becauſe ſuch attempts ſuppoſe. 
In the projector an abſurd temerity, 


founded on a profound ignorance of 


the talents he ought to have, and the 
virtues which he has not. Such 


bouldnefs js the character of a man 


whoſe mind is too narrow to perceive 
his danger, 


We ſhould rather ap- 
prove the timidity that ſuffers itſelf 


to be dejected by terror, ſince it ſhews 


at leaſt that he knows to what hazards 


he is expofed ; both one and the o- 
ther are blameable: modeſty is the only 
Proper quality of 4 commander; it 
e „„ WS | and 
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gives ſplendour to virtue, it argues 
diffidence of himſelf, and deſire of 
arriving at perfection. 1 
The title of general or admiral 
would be. leſs tempting, if proper 
attention was always paid to the quali- 
ties it requires, and the duties it im- 
poſes; it would then appear a very 
honourable, but painful, burden. 
The moſt firm and intrepid genius 
might be diſcouraged, merely by 
thinking that on the conduct of his 
expedition depends the well being of 
the ſtate, the glory of his prince's 
arms, and his own reputation. | 
The operation of fleets and armies 
is not a ſcience eſtabliſhed on princi- 
ples abſolutely invariable, but found- 


ed on ſuch reaſons as the alteration 


and improvement of arms muſt ne- 
ceſſarily occaſion in a courſe of time 
and experience ; from which alſo will 
naturally reſult a difference in the 
conſtruction of ſhips, in the manner 
of working them, and, in fine, in the 


total diſpoſition and regulation of 
fleeis and armies, 


We ſhall curſorily 
run through this ſucceſſion and change 
of arms, &c. to the preſent improve- 
ment of our lines of battle, in order 
to make us the more ſenſible of the 
reaſons which have induced the mo. + 
derns to prefer ſo advantageous a 
choice as they now follow in the art 
of war, | „„ 
The ancient galleys were ſo con- 
ſtructed as to carry ſeveral banks of 
oars, very differently diſpoſed from 
thoſe in our modern galleys, which, 


however, vary the leaſt of any o- 


thers from their ancient model. Ad- 
vanced by the force of their oars, the 
galleys ran violently aboard of each 
other, and by the mutual encounter of 
their beaks and prows, and fometimes 
of their terns, endeavoured to dafl. 


in pieces or fink their enemies. 


The prow, for this purpoſe, was 
commonly armed with a brazen point 


or trident, nearly as low as the ſur- 


face of the fea, in order to pierce the 
enemy's ſhips under the water. Some 
of the galleys were turniſhed with 
large turrets, and other acceſſions of 
building, either for attack or defence. 
The ſoldiers allo annoyed their ene. 
mies with darts and ilings, and, on 
their nearer approach, with ſwords | 


and javelins; and, in order that their 
miſſive weapons might be directed 


with greater force and certainty, the 
ſhips were equipped with ſeveral plat- 


forms, or elevations above the level 


of the deck. The ſides of the {hip 
were fortified with a thick fence of 


hides, which ſ-rved to repel the darts 
of their adverſaries, and to cover 


their own ſoldiers, who thereby an- 


noyed the enemy with greater ſecurity. 


As the invention of gunpowder has 


rendered uſeleſs many of the machines 
_ employed in the wars of the ancients, 
the great diſtance of time has alſo 
conſigned many of them to oblivion: 
ſome few are, nevertheleſs, recorded 


in ancient authors, of which we fhall 


endeavour to preſent a ſhort deſcrip- 
tion. And firſt, 


The AAP, Delphin, was a large and 
maſſy piece of lead or iron, caſt in 


the form of a dolphin, This machine 
being ſuſpended by blocks at their 

N waſt. heads or yard-arms, ready for a 
proper occaſion, was let down vio- 
lently from thence into the adverſe 
ſhips; and either penetrated through 
6 their bottom, and opened a paſſage 
for the entering waters, or by its 


weight immediately ſunk the veſſel. 
The ApeTavv, Drepanon, was an en- 
gine of iron crooked like a lickie, and 


fixed on the top of a long pole. It 
was employed to cut aſunder the fMlings 
of the ſail-yards, and, thereby letting 


the ſails fall dow n, to difable the vel- 


ſel fromeſcaping, and incommode her 
greatly during the action. Sinnlar 


to this was another inſtrument, armed 


at the head with a broad two-edged 
blade of iron, wherewith they uſually 


cut away the ropes that fattened the 


rudder to the veſſel. 


A vauunzyu, Dorata, a 


appears by the 15th Iliad of Ho- 
mer, by whom. they are alſo called 
Cong. bh 

There were alſo certain machines 
uſed to throw large ſtones into the 


enemy's ſhips. 


Vegetius mentions another engine 


which was ſuſpended to the main- + 
maſt, and reſembled a battering- ram; 
tor it conſiſted of a long beam and an 


red garment or banner. 


| fort of 
ſpears or maces of an. extraordinary 
| lane ſometimesexceeding aocubits, 


retreating. 


| with the brazen prow. 
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head of iron, and was with great vio- 


lence puſhed againſt the fides of the 
enemy's galleys. 
They had alſo a grappling iron, 


which was uſually thrown into the 


adverſe ſhip by means of an engine : 
thisinſtrument facilitated the entrance 
of the ſoldiers appointed to board, 
which was done by means of wooden 
bridges, that were generally Kept ready 


for this purpoſe in the fore- -part of 
"THE VEMeL. 1 


The arms uſed by the ancients ren- 
dered the diſpoſition of their fleets 


very different, according to the time, 


place, and circumſtances of the en- 
gagement. They generally conſider- 


ed it an advantage to be to windward, 
and to have the ſun ſhining directly | 
on the front of their enemy. The 
order of hattle chie fly depended on 


their power of managing the ſhips, or 
of drawing them readilv into form; 
and on the ſchemes which their offi- 
cers had concerted. The fleet being 
compoſed of rowing veſſels, they low 
ered their fails previous to the action; 


they preſented their . prows to the 
enemy, and advanced againſt each o- 


ther by the force of their oars. Be- 


fore they joined battle, the admira}s 


went from ſhip to ſhip, and exhortea 
their ſoldiers to bebave gallantly. All. 
things being in readineſs, the ſignal 
was diſplayed by hanging out of the 
ad miral's galley a gil! icd "ſhield, Or a 
During the 
elevation of this, the ation continn- 
ed; and by its depreſſion, or inclina- 


tion towards the right or left, the 
reſt of the ſhips were directed 18 to 
attack or retreat from their ene mies.“ 


To this was added the ſound of 


_ trumpets; which began in the ad- 
_ mirai's galley, and continued round 
the whole fleet. 


The fight was alſo 
begun by the admiral's galley, by 


grappling, boarding, and endeavour- 


ing to overſet, ſink, or deſtroy, the ad- : 
verfary, as we have above deſcribed. 


Sometimes, for want of grappling 


Irons, they fixed their oars in ſuch a 
manner as to hinder the enemy from 
If they could not ma- 


nage their oars as dexterouſly as their 
antagoniſt, or fall along-ſide ſo as to 
board him, they penetrated his veſſel 
The veſſels 
a pproach ed 


approac hed each otheras well as their 
circumſtances would permit, and the 
ſoldiers were obliged to fight hand to 
hand til] the battle was decided: nor 
indeed could they fight otherwiſe 
with any certainty, lince the ſhorteſt 
diftance rendered their lings and ar- 
rows, and almoſt all their offentiie 

weapons, ineffectual, it not uſeleſs. 
The ſquadrons were ſometimes rang- 
ed in two or three right lines, paral- 
lel ro each other; being ſel dom drawn 
up in one line, une ls when formed 
into an hali-moon. 


nient for rowing vellels, that engage 
by advancing with their Prows. to- 
wards the enemy. At the battle of 
Ecnomus, between the Romans and 


the Carthaginians, the fleet of the 
Former was ranged into a triangle, or 


a ſort of wedge in front, and towards 
ths middle of 11s depth of two right 
parallel lines. 
formed into a rectangle, or two ſides 
of a ſquare, of which one branch ex- 
tended behind, and, as the opening of 
the other pro! ſecuted the attack, was 
ready to tall upon the flank of ſuch 
'of the Roman 5 as ſhould at- 
tem; t to break their line. Ancient 
hiſtory has, preſerved many of theſe 
ordeis, of « hich dome have been fol- 
lowed iu later times. J bus, in a bat- 
tle: K . 5. 
formed inte lines, the firſt of which 
contained the larger thips, the. eas 
conlitted of all the tmaile 
uſed as a referve to ſup port the for- 
mer- whenever neceffary. In 1545 
the French fleet under the con! ct 
of the Mareſchal PAnnebault, in an 
engagement with the 6 nglith in the 
Clavuel, was arranged in the form 
Of a creſcs ut. The whole of it was 
divided into three bodies, the centre 
being compoſed of 36 thips, and each 
of the wings of 30. He had alſo 
many gaileys; but thele fell not into 


| thy line, being deſigned to attack the 


enemy occationally. This laſt dii- 
polition was continued down to the 
reigns of James I. and Louis XIII. 

Meanwhile, the invention of gun— 
hower in 1330 gradually introduced 


the uſe of fire- arms into naval war, 
without finally ſuperſeding the ancient 


method of engagement. The 8225 


This order in- 
deed appears to be the moſt conve- 


"That of the latter was 


-treatiſe, 
| regulation of the army. 


he Envl:th fleet was 


er veſtels, 
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niards were armed with cannon in a 
ſea-fivht againſt the Engliſh and the. 
people of Poitou abrealt of Rochelle 
in 1372; and this battle is the firſt 
wherein mention is made of artillery 
In our navies. Many years elapſed 
before the marine armaments were ſuf. 
ficiently provided with fire- arms; but 
which wrought ſo great a revolution, 
in the manner of fighting, that it in- 
troduced a total change in the. con- 
ſtruction of ſhips. Fire-arms alfo; 


produced as great an alteration in the 


cavalry and infantry of our regular 
troops. Inſtead of the javelin and 
lance, the croſs-bow and fling, the. 
long-bow and battle-axe ; were in- 


troduced the hand-gun and match- 


lock, the culverin and mortar, the 
piſtol and mulket. Our ſoldiers, 


however, on the firſt introduction of 


hre-arms, were groteſque figures, and 
as much loaded with accoutrements, 
as Wii heavy and aw kward muſkets. 
They were nevertheleſs rigid in their | 
Gt iſcipline, and emnious to become 
expert in arms, as will appear from 
the tollowing een from a military 
publiched in 1619, for the 


< A muſketeer mult 11 t accuſtome 
himſelfe to beare his piece on his 


ſhoulder, and mult learn te hold the 
ſame, 


to accominodate his match be- 
tweene his two formoſt fingers and 
his thumbe, and to plant the great 
end on his breaſt with a gallant foul-_ 


dier-like grace: and being ignorant, 
tw the 1 


intent he may be More encou- 
raged, Jet him acquaint himſelt firſt. 


* ith 1 firing of trouch- powder in his 


panne, and To by degrees both to 
ſnoote off, to bow and bear up his 
body, and ſo conſequently to attaine 
to the levell and practiſe of an aſſured 
and ſerviceable ſhot, readily charge, 
and with a comely couch diſcharge, 
making choiſe at the ſame inſtant of 
his mark e, with a quick and vigilant 
eie. His flaſke and touch box muſt 
keepe his powder, his purſe and mouth 


his bullets ; ip ſkirmih his left hand 


mult hold his match and piece, and 
the right hand uſe the OTE: ot charg- 
ing and diſcharging. _ 

„Being againlt the enemie, whilſt 


with an trdented courſe he doth tra- 


vell his P08 ground, or elle takes 
advantage 


— 
r 
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vantage of his place and invaſion, 


„ under the ſafeguard of a trench, 
the back of a ditch, old- wall, tree, or 
ach like ; let him ever firſt load his 
peece with powder out of his flaſke, 


then wiik her bullet, and laſt with 


amuring and touch- powder, foreſee- 


ing ever that the panne bee cleane, 
the cover cloſe, and the tutch-hole 


wide, or elſe well proind : ſo that 


fill obſerving modeſt order in his 
traverſe, neither over-ſflow nor over- 
fpeedy, to the entent he become not 


each man's marke through his flug- 


 #ithnelſe, nor run himſelf out of 
Hreath through his owne raſhnelle, 
tor the moſt parte keeping his ſide to- 
wards his enemie : 
| going, but never ſtanding : 


let him diſcharge 


ſo ſhall 
Ee the better ſhunne the enimies ſhot, 


and chuſe his aſſured advantage. A 
mulketeer ought to be careful that his 
furniture be good, ſubſtantiall, and 
 ftaunche from raine, the charge of 


his Rafke juſt for his peece, and the 


ſpring quick and ſharpe : the pipe of 


Ris touch-box ſomewhat wide, that 


_ the powder may have free paſſage, 
_ which otherwiſe would choak up. In 
time of marching and travelling by 
the way, let him keepe a paper in his 


panne and tutch Hole, and in wet 
weather have a caſe for his peece, 


fomew hat portable, or elſe of neceſ- 
ſitie he muſt Keeps the ſame from wet 
under his arm-hole or catſocke, or by 
tome other invention free from damage 
ef the weather, and his match in nis 


pocket, onely that except which he 
durnes: 


and, that likewiſe ſo cloſe in 
the hollow of his hand, or ſome ar- 
tificiall pipe of pewter hanging at his 


girdle, as the coale by wet or water 
„ not out. During the time of his 
Jervice let him ever have a diligent 


care to keepe his peece cleane and 


bright within, and once a fortnight, 
or at the leaſt once a month, take out 
the breech, and thoroughly view and 
waſh the barrell within, to ſee whe- 


ther it hath any flawes, brackes, 
_ chambers, 


frettings, or ruptures, 
which would endanger the breaking 
thereof ; 


the end of his bare ſcourer hath given 


dim any cauſe to ſuſpect ſuch faults, 
to the intent he may change the ſame 


eſpecially if before-hand 


for a new, for feare of ſpoiling him- 


ſelfe. 
« He that loves the ſaftie of his 


one perſon, and delights in the good 


neſs and beautie of a peece, let him al- 


wayes make choice of one that is 
double breeched, and, if it be poſ- 


ſible, a Myllan peece, for they be of 
tough and perfect temper, light, 


ſquare, and bigge of breech, and ver 


ſtrong where the powder doth lie, and 
where the violent force of the fire doth 


conſiſt, and notwithſtanding thinne 


at the end. Our Engliſh peeces ap- 
proach very neare unto them in good- 
neſſe and beautie (their heavineſſe 
only excepted), ſo that they be made 
of purpoſe, and not one of theſe 
common ſale peeces with round bar- 


rels; whereunto a beat enſouldier will 


have g great reſpect, and chooſe rather 
to pay double money for a good peece, 


than to ſpare his purſe, and endanger | 
himſelfe. 


1 Experience hath taught us, that 
thoſe nations which followe the war- 


res, invent every way how they may 


_ endomage the enemie in all their en- 
terpriſes, but eſpecially in ſkirmiſh, 


which for the moſt parte conſiſts in 
ſhot, and by ſuch as can with the eye 


of his minde make an aſſured levell, 
and with a nimble diſcharge, both 
chooſe out and kill his enenie. And 
therefore thoſe muiketeers which in 
our time have beene for the moſt part 


levied in the low countries, eſpecially 


thole of Artoys and Henault, called 
by the generall name of Wallownes, 
have uſed to hang about their neckes, 


upon a baudricke or border, or at 
their girdles, certaine pipes, which 


they call charges, of copper and tin, 


made with covers, which they thinke 


in ſkirmiſh to bee the more readie 
way. But the Spaniard, diſpiling 
that order, doth altogether uſe his 


flaſke. The Frenchman, both charge 
and flaiſke. But fome of our Engliſh | 


nation their pocket; which in reſpeèt 


of the danger of the ſparks of their 
match, the uncertaine charge, the ex- 
pence "and ſpoile of pouder, the diſ- 

commoditie of wet, I account more 


apt for the ſhow of a triumph and 


wanton ſkirmiſh before ladies and gen- 
tlewomen, then fit for the field in a 


1 day of ſervice in the face of an ene - 
my: and in like ſort the charge which 
either doth ſhed and looſe his powder, 


whilſt a muſketeer doth traverſe his 


ground, or elſe is ſo cloddered and 


rammed together, that he ſhall be 


forced ſometimes to falſe of halfe his 
charge. Therefore | conclude with 
the Spaniard, that a good flaſke is 


that which is moit warlike and ready 
in ſervice, without the curious help 


of any extraordinary invention. 


« One of the greateſt helpes con- 


fiſts in pouder and match: for a mul- 
keteer muſt ever buy his pouder ſharpe 
in taſte, well incorporate with ſalt— 


peter, and not full of coole-duſt. Let 


him accuſtome to drie his pouder, it 


hee can, in the ſunne, firſt ſprinkled 


over with aqua vitæ or ſtrong claret 
wine, Let him make his tutch-pouder 
being finely farſed and fifted, with 


quick+ pale, which is to be bought at 


the pouder-makers or apothecaries : 


and let his match be boiled in alhes- 


lye and pouder, that it will both 
burne well, carric a long coale, and 


that will not breake off with the 
The prepara- 


touch of your finger. 
tions will at the firſt touch give fire, 


and procure a violent, ſpeedy, and 


thundering, diſcharge. Some uſe 
brimſtone finely powdered in their 
tutch pouder, but that furs and ſtops 
up your breech and tutch-hole. 


« The bullet of a muſketeer's peece 


mult be of a juſt bigneſſe with the 
mouth of the fame, ſo that, falling in 


imoovthly, it may drive down, and 
clule up the mouth of the pouder. 
Some, contrary to the lawes of the 


field, uſe chaine-ſhot, and quarter- 
ſhot, which is good in the defence of 


a breach, to keepe a fortreſſe, or 
upon ſhip-board; but, being daily 


uſed, it will gaule a peece within, 
and put it in hazard to breake, ſpe- 


cially in a long ſkirmiſh where the 
barrell is hot. But after his peece is 
very hoate, let the muſketeer, if he 
can, give ſomewhat a leſſe charge, for 
feare of burſting his peece, unleſſe he 
have good triall thereof. If the 
ſtocke of his peece be crooked, he 
ought to place the end juſt before a- 
bove his left pappe: if long and 
ſtraight, as the Spaniards uſe them, 
then upon the point of his right. 


ſaults, of cruel] battailes.” 
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ſhoulder, uſing a ſtately upright pace 
in diſcharge. His muſket is to be 
uſed in all reſpects like unto the har- 
gabuſe, ſave that in reſpect he car- 
ries a double bullet, and is much 
more weightie, He uſeth a ſtaffe 
breaſte high, in the one end a pike to 
pitch in the ground, and in the o— 
ther an iron forke to reſt his peece 
upon, and a hoale a little beneath the 
ſame in the ſtatte : whereunto he 
doth adde a ſtrinz, which tied aud 
wrapped about his wreſt, yeelds him 
commodity to traine his forke or ſtaffe 
after him, whilſt he in ſkirmiſh doth 
charge his muſket afreſh with pouder 
, Ty 
It is not in vaine to advertiſe 
him, that in ſkirmiſh he muſt hold his 
peece betwixt his thombe and the 
ends of his fingers, which I account 
a ſure meane, betwixt griping of the 
Harrell and laying the fame onely 
upon his foremoſt finger and thombe; 
for the one is over dangerous, and 
the other altogetherunſteedy, J judge 


it likewiſe moſt convenient for him, 


to take hold of his peece with his left 


hand in that part of the wood (where. 


in the barrell lies) there as the peece 


is of moſt equall ballance ; although 


ſome accuſtome themſelves to hold it 
juſt under the cocke, by reaſon 
whereot he ſhall be enforced to 


change his hand, if he charge out of 


a flaſke, into the midlt of the peece, 
to Bring downe the mouth to his 
flaſke, which is great delay and hin- 
derance in ſkirmiſh. So to conclude, 


he that meanes to be accompted a 


forward and perfect goode ſhot, by 
continuall exerciſe muſt be ſo ready, 
that in all particular points touching 
his peece, pouder, match, bullets, 
and the uſe of them, that he neither 
be to ſecke, nor grow amazed in the 
furious rage of Bellona's fiery ſkir-_ 
miſhes, her ſuddaine ſurpriſes and 
bloody flaughter, of dangerous aſs 

From our improvements in naval 
and military tactics ſince the above 
period, added to the peculiar advan- 


tages of our ſituation with reſpect to 
country and climate, we may juſtly 
attribute the ſucceſs of our arms for 
centuries 


aſt. And to the ſame .. 
bleſſed gift of Providence is to be 
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_cenary French. But, 


if I was going to Madrid, 
caſe he wonld be happy in the honour 


ſaw me laſt. 


to Liſbon ; 


aſſigned the true reaſon why this na— 
tion has not been heretofore, and 


even in the preſent moment, overrun 
by the gaſconading armies of the mer- 
if we ſoberly 
and calmly inveſtigate this intereſting 
ſubject, —take a retroſpective view. 
of ALL the French have done in 
their late operations on the Conti- 
nent ; and compare them with what 
they would have to encounter, even 
in attempting to make good a landing 


_ onthis ifland, rhey w Ska {carcely 50 
Aa ſhadow of analogy | in reſpect to in- 
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ſurmountable difficulty and danger; 
and we thall hence perceive the ahſb⸗ 
late impotibility of ſuch an event 
ever taking place, while we maintain 


our ſuperiority at fea, and can aſſem— 


ble only a moderate army on-thore 
to oppole their landing. But, as this 


ſubject will involve very conliderable 


arguments, we mutt refer jt to our 
next number; particularly as it forms 
the introAuttion to our obfervations 
on the Iifiory and operations of the 
Britich Navy. 

| 8 be continued.) 
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ENG one morning in the cloiſter 
of the convent of St. Francis in 


the city of Evora, I was accoſted by 


a gentleman, who requeſted to know 
in which 


of my company; adding, that he 


hoped ! enjoyed good health fince he 
After pauting a while, 


I recollected this was the ſtrange cha- 


5 racter who came paſſe nager with me a 
few months before - N Villa Franca 
he then wore the remains 


of a Perſian dreſs, under a pilgrim's 


ſcapulet; he was now Garefled in a ſuit 


of deep mourning. At firſt I con- 


ceived from his dialed, that he was a 
Spaniard, but on clofer enquiry I 
found he was a native of Portugal. 
As we are both ſtrangers in this town, 
ſaid he, I ſhall eſteem the honour of h 
your company to partake of ſuch fare 
as my inn affords. 
convent, 
the conver ation, came up at the ſame 


The prior of the 
ho happened to overhear 


time, ſaying, © If you will conde- 
ſcend to dine in the humble cell of a 


From the moment 1 firſt ſaw this 
exotic pilgrim at Villa Franca, I was 
ſtruck with the Gngularity of bore ap- 


| pearance; his Pe ria garb, worn and 


wretched, betrayed all the external 
marks of miſery. Yet there was a 


lacidity in his manners, a dignity in 
T7: mien and addreſs, an intelligence 


in his countenaare, which excited i in 
3 


me a (lrong_defire to inquire into his 


hiſtory 3 and the change | now per- 
ceived in his apparel and condition. 
ſtimulated that defire. I therefore 
took the liberty to aſk him whence 
he came, and how long fince he left 


Perſia; which he anſwered apparent- 


ly without reſerve. The prior, find- 
ing, by this {pecimen of his conver- 


ation, that he was a very intelligent 


and communicative traveller, pro— 


poſed that we ſhould retire to a chady 


arbour at the rear of the convent, to 
hear his narrative more at leifure. In 


this ſombrous retreat he gave us the 


following ſketch of his Aenne 
My name, ſaid he, 


de Lima, in the province of Minho. 


My father, who was a merchant in 


that province, had three ſons, of 


whom 1 am the youngeſt. At the 


age of ten I was ſent to a Dominican 
convent, where I continued five years, 
and was flattered with the approba- 


tion of my teachers for the progrels | 
I wade in my ſtudies. 
poor Franciſcan, you muſt be my 
gueſts to day.” We thanked him, and 
accepted his hoſpitable offer. 


When the time erbte ben that T 
was to take the habit as a diſciple of 


St. Dominic, I began ſferioully to re- 
flect on the monaſtic ſtate; and, find- 
ing it averſe from my diſpoſition or 
I reſolved to abandon the 


genius, 
convent, Senſible, however, of the 
duty I owed to my parents, 1 return» 


ed home and communicated my ſen- 
timents to them; but to no effect. 
My father continued inexorable ; he 


informed me, that all the aa” 
14 
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declared, that, 


that miſery was inevitable ; 
dilemma 1 began to reflect on the 


he had amaſſed was to have been Jaid 
out in the purchaſe of an eſtate, to 
enable my eldeſt brother to ſupport 


the title he was promiſed for him; 


and who, from his intereſt at court, 
would probably have it in his power 
to raiſe me in the church, as well as 
my other brother, who had already 
entered into orders. In ſhort, he 
if 1 did not return to 
my convent, he ſhould no longer con- 
ſider me as his fon. 

The ſtruggle between filial and con- 
ſciential duty rendered me extremely 
unhappy; on either hand, I foreſaw 
in this 


cruelty of thoſe parents, who, in or- 
der to aggrandize one of their chil- 


dren, ſcruple not to ſacrifice the reſt a 
to their vain ambition, leaving them 
no alternative but to immure them- 


ſelves in the gloom of a convent, 


however repugnant to their inclina- 
tion, or to gain a precarious fubſi- 
ſtence by their talents. 
ture conſideration 1 reſolved to em- 


brace the ſmaller evil. I could not, 
however, depart without my father's 
bleſſing, which he gave me with tears 
in his eyes; and the benediction in- 


ſpired me with hopes. 


Next morning, without communi— 


cating my intention to any of my fa- 


mily or. friends, I fet out for Madrid, 
aſſumed the name of Franciſco de 
Gongara, diſclaimed my family and 
my country, reſolving never more to 
return to either. 

1 had ſcarcely been a week in "ths 
capital of Spain, when my reſources 
were exhauſted, How to ſubſiſt 1 


knew not; there was no time for de- 
liberation, noexpedient but the army; 
which 1 immediately entered. You 
may readily ſuppoſe the tranſition 
from the miſſal to the mufket could. 


not at firſt be very agreeable ; yet, 


when 1 became inured to the hard- 
ſhips of a ſoldier, I felicitated myſelf 


on the change. In three years I was 
promoted to the rank of lieutenant, 


longed. 
Having arrived at Mexico, I waited 


on the viceroy with letters from the 
Marquis de M 
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lat importance. 


After ma— | 


vou are named in his will, 
and ſhortly after ſent to South Ame- : 
rica with the corps to which 1 be- 


„ his kinſman. 


To this nobleman 1 was indebted for 
my promotion, and many other acts 


of friendſhip, the cauſe of which ſtill 


remains a myſtery to me; unleſs 1 
may be allowed to conjecture that he 


was the perlonage whom 1 reſcued 
one night at Madrid when aſſailed by 


two allaſſins. However that was, in 
conſequence of his recommendation 
the viceroy ſoon promoted me to the 


rank of captain in his body guards. 


Nor did his munificence reſt here. 
Seeing me zealouſly attached to his 
perſon, while I actively performed 
the duty of a ſoldier, he honoured 
me with his confidence; and intruſted 
me, more than once, in affairs of the 
As his ſecretary, L 
viſited Caltile del Oro, California, 
and the Philippine iſlands. 


from the latter, my friend and hene- 
factor paid the laſt debt to nature. 
The only ſurviving iſſue of the de- 
ceaſed was a daughter, named Leo- 
nora, a lady endued with every ac— 
compliſkment of mind and perſon. 
On the death of her father ſhe retir- 
ed to Lima in Peru, and there lived 


that province, and ſole executor of 
the deceaſed. I forwarded to him 


my papers, and every particular re- 


latine to ny commiſſion under his late 


brother ; and, ſo ſoon as my military 


avocations permitted, [ viſited him at 
Lima. Here I once more beheld the 


beautiful Leonora, enhanced in every 
Our mutual attachment did 


charm. 
not eſcape the notice of her guardian: 
he ſent for me; and queſtioned me on 
that head; and, inſtead of pronounc— 


ing the ſentence my fears had antici— 


pated, he embraced me with all the 


tenderneſs of a father, in the pre- 
ſence of his confeſſor and Leonora. 
ny 


% Don Franciſco,'* faid he, 


brother, our late much- beloved vice- 


roy, had ſtrictly enjoined me, at his 


lait moments, to reward your fidelity 
with the hand of Donna Leonora; and 
co-jointly 
With her, ſole heirs to his fortune.“ 
This happened about three years af- 


ter the viceroy's death, but the par- 


ticujars of the will were kept ſecret 
till now, when the lady attained her 
fixtecnch year, Orders were given 


W 1 | 
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Unfor- 
tunately, however, before I returned 


with her uncle, wv ho was governor of 


the crew, 


conflict of the wind Ph waves. 


tied together. 


from all I held dear. 
Honorius, however, performed that 
Part for me which I attempted to do 
for him. 
ſelves within ſight of land; and to- 


| manned with black people. 
| happened on that part of Africa cal- 
led Sandga. 


10 


| immediately for the celebration of the 


nuptials, which my worthy friend 


ſurvived but a few months. 


Having paid the laſt ſad duty to the 
remains of the governor, and arrang- 
ed our affairs at Peru, we returned to 


Mexico, and ſhortly after embarked 
at Vera Cruz, in a ſhip bound to 
Cadiz; accompanied by an Armenian 
| prieſt named Honorius, who had been 
. a conſtant companion of mine ever 
| ſince I viſited the Philippine Iflands. 
For three weeks we continued our 


courſe with a proſperous gale ; and, 


as we were flattering ourſelves with a 


| ſpeedy proſpect of the Old World, a 


violent tempeſt gathered from the 
north-weſt, which carried away our 
maſts and rudder. 


the wind and waves during ſix weeks, 


when our ſhattered veſſel ſprang a 


leak. With. Leonora in my arms, 


accompanied by the captain and fix of 
we committed ourſelves to 
the mercy of the elements in the 
long- boat. | 


During two days and a fight our 
giddy bark bore up againſt the awful 


fituation of Leonora abſorbed all my 
thoughts; and 1 well remember the 


divine ſerenity with which ſhe with- 
ſtood the tremendous ſcene ; 


thinks, indeed, I now behold her 
beautiful Jocks floating in the gale, 


and the ſpray beating her lovely 


form. But, alas! diſtreſſing as this 


ſcene was, a more melancholy one 
enſued. 
remaining in. the ſhip, was waft- 
ed to the ſide of the boat on a raft he 


Honorius, who preferred 


had formed of empty caſks and planks 
In attempting to ſave 
him, I was waſhed overboard by a 
wave, and ſeparated in an inſtant 
The venerable 


Next day we found our- 
wards evening, when the ſtorm abat- 


ed, we were taken up by a canoe 
This 


The poignant anguiſh I felt may be 
better WOARINGE than deſcribed. Day 
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In this ſtate of 
diſtreſs we continued at the mercy of 


The. 


me- 


and night I wept and watched, ex- 


me, but in vain. I invoked the 


bleſſed Virgin for her protection; and 


vowed to conlecrate the remainder of 
my wretched life to ſolitude. (On 
this, he kifſed a ſmall gold croſs, 


ſtudded with precious ſtones, hung 


from his neck, and pauſed for ſome 
moments.) | 


But to go on with my ſad ſtory, 1 


now reſigned myſelf entirely to de- 
ſpair; life became unſupportable, and 


pecting ſome friendly wave would | 
have wafted the corſe of Leonora to 


longed to reſign this wretched frame 


to its kindred duſt. The meaſure of 


my misfortune, however, was not 7 


yet filled. On the third day we wer 

conveyed by a number of the natives 
to a neighbouring village, conſiſting 
of about ſix ſcore leafy cottages, the 

largeſt of which was the reſidence of 
the chieftain. We endeavoured, by 
ſigns, to make him ſenſible of our ca- 
taſtrophe; he ſurveyed us with aſto- 
niſhment ; having noticed this crols 
hanging upon my breaſt, he conduct- 


ed me to an aged cyprus-tree, at the 


foot of which was a large ſtone bear- 
ing a croſs and this mono; Tailant de 
bien faire. 


The light of this. monument in- 


ſpired us with hopes; we oftered up 


thanks to Heaven, and felt no leſs fa- 
tisfaction than Ariſtippus the philoſo— 
pher, when ſhip-wrecked on the coaſt 
of Rhodes; who exclaimed to his 
companions, on obſerving ſome geo- 
metrical figures on the ſhore, Courage, 


my friends; here are veſliges of men. 


. 


After this our hoſt entertained us 


with milk and dried fruit, and order- 
ed a corner of his ruſtic palace to be 


ſtrewed with palm. leaves for our beds. 
Next morning he accompanied us to 
ſea-coaſt, where we collected ſeveral 


| fragments of the wreck which the 


waves had wafted aſhore ; among o- 


containing ſeveral valuable robes and 
precious ſtones. With theſe and other 
preſents, accompanied by twenty men 
and five camels, we were ſent to a 
prince named Caramanza. 

This prince reſided in a city of Af. 


Tica, called Xafra; about five hun- 


ther articles. we found a large cheſt 


dred miles from the coaſt of Saniga. 


After innumerable hardſhips, | we 


3 | reached 


ligion. 


reached our jcurney's end in ſeven 
weeks. Now we conſidered ourſelves 
as delivered up to perpetual ſlavery. 


Death would have been preferable to 


the ſtate of miſery I pictured to my- 


ſelf, and ſhould have ſunk under the 


weight of affliction, were it not for 
the philoſophy and firmneſs of Ho- 
norius. This reverend ſage, in order 


lighten the burden of our chains, 


deviſed a plan which inſpired me with 


hopes that Providence had deſtined. 
us to carry the glad tidings of ſalva- 


n among theſe barbarous people. 


In order therefore the more effectual- 
Iy to accompliſh this grand object, 
we had recourſe to an expedient 
which, under theſe circumſtances, | 
truſt will be found pardonable. + 

' Soon atter our arrival at Xafra we 
were brought before Caramanza the 


king. He was ſeated in a large hall 


on an elevated throne of ebony, ſur— 
rounded by his attendants. His head 
was bound with a chaplet of white 
ſilk, wrought ina variety of devices; 
his legs and arms were encircled.with 
rings of gold; from his neck hung 
a number of ſmall bells; his beard 


was interwoven with ſilver wires. 


His age was about ſixty; his counte- 
nance ſerenely grave; robuſt and tall 
in ſtature, without covering 


ſave a 


25? 


girdle about his loins ; the reſt of his 
body was painted in various colours. 
He ordered us, by a motion of his 


hand, to approach, ſaying, bere ; 


which, in his diale&t, ſignifies peace. 
This monoſyllable inſpired us with 


freſh hopes, as we now conlidered 
ourſelves the humble ambaſſadors of 
the Prince of Peace. 


Accordingly we advanced, and pro- 


ſtrated ourſelves before the throne ; 


after which Honorius, who fpoke the 
language of the country with fluency, 
began by repreſenting to his majeſty, 
that our maſter the King of Spain, 
the moſt potent monarch in the 


Chriſtian world, was commanded by 
a viſion from Heaven to ſend an em- 
baſſy to a certain King of Africa 
named Caramanza, in order to make 
known to him the manifold rewards 
that await all who believe and prac- 


tiie the doctrine of the Chriſtian re- 
That for this purpoſe we 
were ſent hither, with a numerous 

| _ 8 C3 | ___ forth 


* 
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retinue, letters and preſents of im 
menſe value, intended for his majeſ- 
ty ; but unfortunately the ſhip was 
loſt on the coaſt of Sanaga, with all 
its riches, except the robes and pre- 
cious ſtones contained in the cheſt 


which lay at the foot of the throne; 


and, that we were the only perſons 
who ſurvived the diſaſter, as if alone 
found worthy, in the fight of God, 
to approach Caramanza with the moſt 
precious of all preſents the ſacred 
truths of the goſpel. That, although 
the diſpatches with which we had 
been charged in this important em 
baily were loſt, yet we perfectly re- 
membered their contents entirely re— 
lated to the lalvation of his majeſty's 


immortal part; which all wiſe men 


held ſuperior to every other conſide- 
ration. And thut we were Command. 
ed by the king our maſter to aſſure 
him, if he embraced his ſpiritual of- 
fer, he would evermore conſider Ca- 
ramanza as his brother in faith, and 
henceforth ſhew him and his nation 
every friendſhip and honour. 

The king liſtened with attention, 


and defired, before he proceeded far. 


ther in his diſcourſe, to call in the 
queen and her three daughters. They 
entered the hall in great pomp, pre- 


_ ceded by three pages ſtrewing aroma. 


tic perfumes, and followed by a num. 
ber of attendants of both ſexes. The 
queen and princefſes were covered 


trom the waiſt downwards, with white 


trantparent garments, faſtened by 4 


zone of gold. Their arms were adorn- 


ed with braceletsofpearls; their heads 
bound by fillets of gold, ſtudded with 
precious ftones. Having aſcended a 


tew ſteps to an eſtrade, they ſat on 


cnihicns at the king's right-hand, and 
Honorius was dehred to reſume his 
diſcenctfe. 9 5 | 
Ihe court, at this time, was crowds 
ed with the wagi, and other perſons 
of diſtinction, ranged according to 
theirreſpective ranks; a moxe ſolemn 
ſcene of barbaric grandeur cannot be 
conceived. The eyes of the aſſem- 
bly were fixed on us; aſtoniſhment 
was depicted in every countenance, 
and an aw ful ſilence reigned through. 
out- eee eee 3 | 
Honorius, after paying his obeif< 
ance to the queen and princefles, held 


» 11 


Nature. 


ture, and in a fine tone continued for 


the ſpace of two hours to unfold the 

bleſſings of Chriſtianity, promulged 
by infinite wiſdom for the happineſs 
of man. 
ed beyond our moſt ſanguine expec- 
tation; for in a ſhort time the king, 


The divine truths ſucceed- 


with all his family, were baptized, 


and became members of the Chriſtian 
faith. ; | 
Caramanza uſed often to e 
with us on the tenets of his former re- 
ligion; for which, notwithſtanding 
bis converſion, he had till a parti- 
_ cular veneration. 
to be the vegetative ſource and foul 
of the univerle, and as ſuch worſhip- 
ped)uit as a viſible image and ſymbol 
of a Supreme God; 
Jjeved to be the Sovereign Lord of 
Every ſeventh day, at the 
riſing of the ſun, he went to a 
Circus, 
fituation in the middle of the city. 
Here, in the midit of his people, he 
offered up Prayers to Tena, Which ſig- 
nifies God. 


He held the ſun 


large 


which ſtocd in an elevated 


| la the centre of this 
edifice ſtood a quadrangular pyramid 


of immenſe height, from each tide of 
- which continually flowed a ſtream of 
Its apex was crowned 
with an orb of. tranſparent ſtone, re- 
fembling alabaſter ; 
hollow, and ſupplied with a kind of 
perpetual fire, darted forth innume- 
Table rays... 
ble repreſentation of the Divinity in 
tlie city of Xafra, 
ther temples, ner altars, nor ſtatues; 
and, though the people worthipped 
the ſun, they conſidered it as idola- 
trous to bend the knee to any of the 
Tevoiving planets. 


pure. water. 


which orb, being 


This was the only tan21- 


It would require volumes to detail 


the various incidents I witneſſed in 
that country 


during a reſidence of 
Eight years. 
cupied in diſleminating uſeful Know- 


ledge and promoting induſtry, while. 
Honorius was empigy ed 11 converting 
the people, and raifing altars to the 
true God. The example of the king 
was even greater than his authority 


in promoting theſe objects. Thanks 
be to Providence, that made us the 
humble agents in diffuſing to many 


weſings s among our tellow-Creatures. - 


whom he be- 


with him. 


arrived at Alexandria; 


yet 1 truſted that Providenee, 


There were nei- ſo often interpoled in my behalf, had 


All this time I was oc- 
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forth his hand in a reverental poſ- 


I now look back with ſatisfaction on 
my perils and diſappointments, con— 
vinced that all was the predetermined 


will of Heaven. 
In ſhort, after the death of Cara- 
manza, as he had no male iſſue, ſe- 
veral competitors ſtarted up for the 
crown, which plunged the country 


into a Civil war. Amid theſe con- 
vulſiops Honorius and I croſſed the 


deſert, and reached that part of the 
coaſt of Africa oppoſite the Cape 


Verd Iſlands. Here we had the good 


fortune to find a Portuguele hip, in 


which we ſet ſail for Goa in India. 


From hence we ſet out over-land tor 
Europe. 
viſit the holy land, we palleq thro” 
Here the af- 

fectionate, the faithful, companion of 


Honorius being defrous to 
Perſia to Jeruſalem. 


my exile, worn out with fatigue and 


age, gave up the ghoſt! And indeed, | 


were it not a violation of the laws 
of Heaven, I would have ended my 
exiſtence to repoſe in the ſame grave 
Deſolate and wietched, I 


J failed on-board a French ſhip to 


to Sicily, and at length landed at Bar- 
celona. 5 
I muit leave you to imagine what 1 


felt when 1 came within view of Spain, 


and began to breathe my native air. 


Though deprived of fortune, of 
friends, and A Was more den 


all, of the partner of my foul, that 


angel of ineftavie beauty Leonora ; 
which 


ſtill reſerved ſome balm of conſola- 


tion for my aflicted heart; and, that 
at leaſt I ſhouid have the ſatisfaction. 


to arrive in time to behold my aged 


parents. 


Accordingly I ſet out for the pro- 
vince of Minho in Portugal, in the 
dreſs of a pilgrim. What a diſmal 


appearance every thing preſented on 
my arrival at Ponte de Lima, after 


an abſence of two-and-twenty years ! 
Not a face could I recollect ; and the 


effects of climate, the viciſlitudes of 


fortune, together with my wretched 


Periic veſtmeats and religious appen- 
dages, made ſuch an alteration in 


me, that J palled for a ſtranger in my 
native town. 

Having learned among the neigh- 

| bours 


from 3 : 


happielt man ia Portugal. 
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bours the little hiſtory of my family, 
and found that my father was ſtill. 


living, 1 took an opportunity to aC- 
colt him one evening as he ſat under 
the ſhade of a vine-grove poring over 
the Bible. And, as I knew the placi- 
dity of his temper, 1 poke to him in 
this free manner. 


Pilgrim. 1 am ſorry, ir, to ſee Fol: 


ſo worn and infirm, 

Father. (After pauſing a moment, 
he laid down the Bibie and took off 
his ſpectacles.) L thank you, Mr. 
Pilgrim. You are now ſettiog out on 

our pilerimage, but I have nearly 


paſſed through mine; and, I with you 
may not find-the tedious road ſo rug- 
Beg as 1 have tound it. 


P., Be affured, fir, I alſo have had 


my pilgrimage, and have not travelled 


thus tar through flowery paths. 
F. No doubt, triend ; 


up ard.“ 


P. It is now above twenty years. 


ſince I ſaw. you laſt how worn! — 
how chapsed! Yoga | 
F. Ot ners have told me ante It 


18 n ol tine alone, however, that has 


wrought the change; affliction and 
difappointment have con {pircd. A- 
bout the ume you mention 1 was the 
Theſe 
hairs were then bl: ack but fince they 


have been drenched in lorrow, and it. 
has dyed them grey ;—lorrow, Which 
1 auſtever cherith, 


for an afttectio- 
nate Wife and houpetul oiispring, who 


are no more! they have funk into: 


the grave, and leit te, like vonder 
drogping Cyprus beret t of its Foliage, 
withered and for! zorn, ready to link 


Wit the firki Blaſt. 


P. Since. Heaven ordained it fo, we 


fhou'd not repine. I knew your e eldeſt 
ſon : I hope he 1s livin ig? 


F, Alas] he fell a victim to my 


folly and his own at Liſbun. He gave 


into the vices of that city, which 
brought on his diflolution; and my 
ſecond fon died ſoon after in his con- 
ON 
. Your ſon Pedro, 1 hope— 
* Pray friend do not mention 


him lis fate reſts heavier upon my 
I was. 


heart than that of all the reſt. 
accellary to his death: Providence, 
however, has protracted my days, to 


not heard of 


„Man 15: 
born unto trouble, as the [parks fly 


Pedro; nay, 


atone for that crime with the tears of 
repentance. 


P. Are you certain, fir, that he is 


| dead ? 9 


F. Dead he certainly is, for I have 
him theſe two-and- 
twenty years paſt. „ 
P. That is no proof, ar; do not 
deſpair; he may ſtill be living. 1 
have ſeen him later than the time you 


mention. 


F. Ah Mr. pilgrim, [ have paſſed | 


the age of credulity, all earthly hopes 
are extinguithed in me, and are not 


to be revived ; do not mock an un 


fortunate old man. 


P. I do not tell a falſehood: IcallSt. 


James to witneſs, whoſe habit I wear. 


(Upon this the old man role from 
his feat, and laid his hand upon my 
ſhoujder, laying “ Haſten then, I 
beleeth you, relate to me what you 


kuo of him, and you will heal my 


bleeding heart.” 

P. For the preſent let it ſuffice to 
ſay, that you need be under no ap- 
prehenſion for the fatety of vour ſon 
ere long you thall. ſee. 
lar. 1 have been his companion 
over a great part of the globe, and a 
conſtant ſharer of his various for- 
tunes, amid ſcenes of difficulty and 
woe; which he combated, under the 
pruiechon of Heaven, with the man- 


ly tortitude of a Chriſtian gentleman. 


As 1 pronounced thele words, a 
tranſient joy beamed from rhe old 
man's eyes; he took me by the hand, 
laying, “ Moſt pious pilgrim, you 
have travelled, 1 perceive, to ſome 
purpole : far at lealt in the regions of 
the human heart. Tou have ex- 


plored the fabulous world, whence 


you have returued fraught with amu.. | 
ling tales ; but they are ſuch tales as 


{4D teaſe vid age funk into childhood, 1 


(hall therefore be glad to hear the 
remainder of your romance; but you 
ſeem fatigued, and in need of retreſh- 
ment; come with me.“ 
The moment 1 entered NY once- 
cheertul manſion, the remembrauce of 
my mother and brothers ruthed upon 
my imagination; 1 ſtrove to repreſs 
my grief, but in vain; nature en- 


forced her tribute in a flood of tears. 
The good old man, ſecing this, put his 
handkerchief to his tace, and allo wept. 

1 now 


- — 
„„ 


ſhall ſee him. 95 


hid 1, who art thou?“ 
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I now longas to remove the woe 
which preſſed ſo heavy on his mind. 
Apprehenſive, however, that his 


ſeeble ſtate could not bear the {ſudden 


transition, I waited to unfold 
matter by degrees. 
concluſion of 


the 


my narrative, I had 


the ſatisfaction to find his incredulity 


began to give way, inſomuch that he 
exclaimed, © Verily thou haſt ſeen 


my fon; but I (hall fee him no more.“ 
fir,” laid I;; du 


« Pardon me, 
% know L ſhall,” 
quoth he ; but not on earth.” 

Night approached. 


leave till morning; hoping, in the 
mean time, to deviſe ſome proper 
means of recognition. But he placed 
himſelf. between me and the door, 
ſay ing, Friend, you muſt not go; 


ſtay with me as long as your religious 
obligation will permit you to remain 
at Ponta de Lima; and the repeti- 
tion of your narrative will amply re- 
_ So ſaying, he 
conducted me to a bedcham ber, and 


pay your lodging.“ 


after ſupper I retired to bed, 


In broken flumbers 1 paſſed the 
night; 


lometimes muſing on 
happy interview, ſometimes brooding 


on the hapleſs fate of Leonora. In 
this ſtate 1 beheld a reverend figure, 
in a fable mantle, ſtealing into my 


room, with a dark lantern in one 
hand and a crucifix in the other. 


Soft and flow it advanced to the bed- 


ſide, kneeled and prayed ; then, cent- 


ly taking my hand, bathed it with 


tears. I was now convinced it was 
no ſupernatural viſitation. 


oh Fear not, worthy firanger, I am 
Sebattian de Mentiroſo. 


bed, ſaying, 
thy long- loft ſon;? wheretore 1 come 


hither, and do henceforth adopt thee 
as my ſon. 
ſole me to the grave?” 


Wilt thou ſtay, and con- 


By this time the warb'ing of the 
feathered tribe, under the window of 
my apartment, proclaimed the re- 
turn of day. After diſpatching the 


fervant to call in ſome aged neigh- 


bours, 1 haſtened to an adjacent con- 
vent, and developed the affair to the 
prior nd two other priors. They 


Towards the 


| | thanked him 
| for his hoſpitality, and role to take 


the 


When it came to my turn, 
_ than interrupt the harmonious circle, 
1 touched rhe ſtrings to the following | 


Priy,? 
He replied, | 


A viſion. 
\ hath juſt appeared unto me as | lay in 
© Arile, and embrace 


accompanied me to the houſe; 1 prof. 
trated myſelf at my father's feet. He 
viewed me attentively ; and, having 


recolletted or concei ved ſome family 
reſemblance, a tear ſtarted ; he threw _ 
himſelf on my neck, and remained | 


ſpeechlefs. As ſoon as he recovered 
tlie power of utterance, he exclaimed, 


in the words of old Simeon, “ Lord, 
now letteſt thou thy ſervant depart in 
peace, for mine eyes have ſeen thy 


ſalvation.” 
Having offered up ene thanks to 


Heaven for the recovery of his ſon, 


the old genileman and his friends 


thought of nothing but rejoicing and 
I, however, did not forget 


feaſting. | 
the vow I made on the deſolate cliffs 


of Saniga to the manes of Leonora, | 
and would have retired into a convent _ 


if my father's exiſtence did not de- 
pend upon my ſociety. At all events, 


1could not diſpenſe with the pronile 
I had made at the grave of Honorius, 


er was to go on a pilgrimage to 


St. Jago de Compoſtella, on my ar- 
My father having | 
inſiſted upon accompanying me, We 
jet out on our journey, and reached 


Tival in Portugal, 


Compoſtella in fix days. Here we 


took up our abode at the houſe of an 


Hidalgo, a kinſman of my father 


ſplendid entertainment, to which a 
ſelect party of friends were invited. 
The evening was uſhered in with the 
uſual amuſemepts. A guitar was 
handed round, and each accompanied 
its notes with ſome favourite air. 
rather 


ſtanzas, which the beauty of Leonora 
had once inſpired: 


Now torn from all my bleeding heart held 


dear, 


From all that's lovely, all that 5 Sood 


colnbin'd; 


In ſorrow doom'd to ſhed the fileat tear, 


And ſigh unconſcious to the paſſing wind: 
Fortune or friends no eaſe, no joy, impart, 
For Leonora tears ſhall conſtant tiow ; 
No more 1'1 preſs her boſom to my heart, 
Ah me! conſign'd to ſolitude and woe. 


to me, dreſſed in black and deeply 
veiled, 


W ords;. and, the company was no leſs 


who, rejoiced to ſee us, prepared a 


One of the ladies who fat oppoſite | 
was ſenſibly atfefted by the 
10 
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To # | ment 
{rave and ferions nation firſt under- 


12 by the tears that involuntarily trick- 
led down her beautiful face. The 


lac of the houle aſked me a favour. 


in her behalf, namely, to permit her 
to kiſs the crofs that hung upon my 
| breal, — 91 approached the fair mour- 
ner, and preſented it to her; ſhe 
5 Fiese it with great earneſtneſs ;— 

* pauſed —looked at me, then at the 
cross. —Amazed and agitated, ſhe 
turned it with'trembling hands; + Aid, 


upon ſeeing the word Leonora en- 


nd fe on the reverſe, {he ſere amed, 

and fainted away in my arms 

Pray, 
addreſſing himſelf to the prior,“ haſt 


E thou ever felt the pangs of ſpiritual | 
Haſt thou ever conceived the 


love? 
joys that pervade the fouls of jult 
0 men in paradiſe? Has thy mind been 


OL #6 at any time tranſported up to the 


third heaven in n contempla— 
tion? If thou canſt form an idea of 


be 877 | theſe celeſtial Joy s, then mayeſt thou 
Pt: imagine what 1 felt on recogniling 
my long- loſt Leonora.“ 


Nor were the ſpectators of the ſcene 


+> inſenhble to our happineſs, though 
ignorant of concurrent eircumſtan 
As to my father, his temporal 


was now COOfunin Lied : 


LAWS AND CUSTOMS 
HE Egyptians were the firſt a- 


mong whom the rules ot g0vern— 
were {ty ictly known. That 


ſtood the true end of policy, which is 
to render life commodious, and people 
Tires The ever uniform tempera- 
ture of the clime made their under- 
- ſtanding ; ſolid and ſteady ; and, as vir- 
tue is the toundation of all ſociety, 


virtue they diligently cultivated. 
5 The glory allowed them of being the 
Ip moſt gratetul of all men, ſhews "that 


| ed were : alſo the moſt ſociable. 


"The: 1 Pts 
were de bull of equity, aud ſuited 


LAwS AnD CUSTOMS or THE EGYPTIANS. 


molt reverend father, „ 


to Liſbon 
worthy captain who 


author of the violence; 


who negietted this duty. 


allowed to be uleleſs to the ſtate: 
law aſſigned each his employment, 
u bich deſcended from father to fon, 


3 
his bleſſing, the tears ſtole down the 
furrows of his aged face; he raiſed 


up hiseyes and hands, and in broken 


accents returned fervent thanks to 


Providence for having at the bounds 


of this life anticipated the joys of the 
next. | 
As ſoon as the tender interchange of 


looks and fighs gave way to words, we 


beganto relate our mutual adventures. 


Leonora“ $ was briefly this: — The day 


after we were ſeparated, they were ta- 


ken up by a Portugueſe ſhip returning 


fromRioJaneiro, andcarried toLiſbon. 
The humanity with which the captain 
treated them ſhould not be forgotten; 


he hoſpitably entertained them at his 
houſe, and furniſhed Leonora with mo- 


ney to purſue her journey to Madrid, 
where ſhe has ſince reſided with her 
aunt Donna Maria de Gonſalez, till, a 
tew weeks before our interview, they : 
came on a viſit to Compoſtella to an 
Dy lady a relation of her mother. In 
rathude for the generous treatment 
the received from her deliverer, I 
owed not to fleep on a bed, nor cut 
off my beard, till 1 travelled barefoot. 
to kils the hand of the 
inatched my 
Leonora from the waves, 1 


oF THE EGVYPTIANs. 

to unite the citizens ainon g them- 
ſelves, He who had it in his power 
to fave a perſon attacked, and did it 
not, was puniſhed with death as ri- 
goroutly as the aflaflin. But, if a 
man could not relieve the diſtreſſed, 
he was obliged however to delate the . 
and there 
were puniſhments appointed for thoſe 


Thus the 
citizens were mutually the guard of 


each other, and the whole ſtate was 


united againſt evil-doers. It was not 


the 


A man could neither have two, nor 
change his profeſſion, but then all 
profeſſions were honourable. There 
were neceſſarily ſome employments 
and ſome perſons more conſiderable 
than others, as there mult needs be 


eyes 
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that was not very large. 
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eyes in the body. 
does not make the feet or the lower 
parts contemptible: ſo, among the 
Egyptians, the prieſts and ſoldiers 
had pecul®r marks of honour; but 
all trades, even to the meanelt, were 


held in eſteem, and it was thought 
criminal to deſpiſe the citizens, whole 


labours, whatever they were, contri- 
buted to the public good. By this 
means all arts came to their perfec- 
honour, which foſters them, 
was every where concerned: men did 


better what they had frequently ſeen. 


done, and what they had been initiat- 
ed in from their infancy. There 
one occupation aſſigned to all, 


Ignorance of the religion and polity 


of the country was diſpenſed within. 


no ſtation: moreover, each proteſſion 


bad its diltrict alfigned it; whence a 


roſe no inconveniency in a Country 
In this 
beautiful Economy, the idle had not 
where to hide themfelves. 
ſo good laws, the molt excellent chins 
was, that every body was bred up. in 


85 the ſpirit of obſerving them. Ane cul- 


tom was in Egypt a prodigy: every 


thing went alwayson inthe lame regu- 
lar courle, and the exatt ob{ervance ot 


{mall matters maintained thoſe © forea- 


1 moment; and hence there never was 


a people who ſo long preſerved their 
uſages. .. The order « ot their courts of 


juſtice ſerved to keep up this ſpirit, 


Thirty judges were cholen out of the 


principal cities, to compoſe. the court 

| that judved the „hole kingdom. None 
were to be ſeen in thoſe places of 
_ dignity, | 
honour and gravity in the whole 


but perſons of the greateſt 


country. The prince appointed them 
certain revenues, that thus, being free 
from domeſtic incumbrances, they 


; might heſtow their whole time in en- 


forcing the oblervance of the laws. 


Nothing did they get by law-ſuits, 
and making a trade of juſtice was 


yet a thing unthought of. To avoid 


 impoſitions, affairs were diſcuſſed | in 


that aſſembly by writing. Thoſe 
ſages were afraid of falſe eloquence, 


which dazzles the judgment and 
moves the paſſions. 
be ſet forth in too dry a manner. The 
| preſident of the ſenate wore a golden 


1 ruth could not 


LAWS AND CUSTOMS 
Their brightnels. 


inaxims, 


was 
tlie 


_ ftudy of the laws and of wiſdom. body eſcaped. 


Among 


acculer was heard. 


their 
kindred: 


or ru EGYPTIANS. 


collar ſet with precious ſtones, from 
whence hung a figure without eyes, 
which was called truth, His putting 


it on was the ſignal for opening the 


ſeſſions; and his moving it towards 
the party who had gained his cauſe 
was the form of pronouncing ſentence. 
One of the fineſt Artifice es of the 
Egyptians, to preſerve their antient 
was to clothe them with cer— 
tain ceremonies which imprinted them 


on the mind. Thoſe ceremonies were 


oblerved with due reflection, nor did 
the ſerious humour of the Egyptians 
ſnſſerthem to dwindle into bare forms. 


There was in Egypt one ſort of trial, 


altogether extraordinary, Which no— 
I 19 2 confolation On 
a death bed, to leave one's name 10 
eſteem a mong men, and, of all human 


bleſſings, this is the only one that death 


cannot rob us of. But it was not al- 
lowed in Kgypt to praiſe indiſcrimi— 
nately all the dead; this honour was 
to be had only by a public decree. 
The moment a man died, he was 
brought into judgment, 1 he public 
If it was proved 
that the conduct of the deceated had 


been bad, he was deprived of burial 


aud his memory was condemned. The 


peoÞP le adn red the er of the laws | | 


which extended even beyond death ; 


and everyone, touched with the recent 
example, feared to diſgrace: his me- 


mory and his family. But, if the de- 

funct was convicted of no mide C4 - 
nor, he was buried honourably ; and 
a panegyric was made upon him, þut 


without the leaſt mention of his birth. _ 


All Egypt was noble, and no praiſes 


were regarded but ſuch as were won 


by merit. Their mummies evince 
immortal gratitade to their 
children, by beholding the 
bodies of their anceliors, called to 
mind their virtues, which the public 
had acknowledged, and were animated 

to love the laws they had left behind. 
To prevent borrowing, whence pro— 
ceed idleneſs, fraud, and chicane, 
King Alychis made a decree, that 19 
man ſhould borrow without mort- 


gaging his father*s body to the lender. 


It was at once impious and infamous 
not ſpeedily to redeem ſo precious 2: 
pledge, and he who died without diſ- 
chargify this duty was denied 

| | ſepul⸗ 


the laws.“ 


mad aright to controul them ; 
"contrary, they were honoured. as 
gods: but ancient cuſtom had ſettled 
every thing, and they had no notion 
ot living ditferently from their an- 
Thus they ſubmitted, with 
out pain, not only to have the qua- 
lity and quantity of their eating and 
drinking preſcribed them, (for no- 
thing was more common in Egypt, 
© where every body was ſober, and the 
air of the country inſpired tempe- 
=> rance,) but even to have all their. 
hours devoted to particular purpoles. 
Upon waking at break of day, hen 


-—ceſtors. 


{uppoled, 


ſepulture. The kingdom was here— 
ditary; but the king was more bound 
than all others to live according to 
They had ſome peculiar 
ones, which a King had digeſted, and 
which made a part of the ſacred 
books. 


Not that any thing was dit- 
ured with the kings, or that any one 
on the 


the judgment i is molt ditinct, and the 
thoughts cleareſt, they read their 
letters, in order to form a more ade 
quate and truer notion of the aftairs 

they had to decide. So ſoon as they 
were dreſſed, they went to ſacrifice at 
the temple: there ſurrounded: by 
their whole court, and the victims 
laid upon the altar, they atlilted at a 


prayer, full of aan, wherein. 


the prieſt be{ought rhe gods to beſtoyw 


upon the prince all royal virtues, that 


ſo he might be religious towards the 


gods, mild towards. men, moderate, 


juſt, magnanimous, fincere, averle to 
falſehood, liberal, miſter of himſelt, 
puniſhing below deſert, rewarding 
beyond merit. 
next the taults which kings were 
liable to commit; but he always 
that they fell into them 
only through impoſition or ignorance, 
pouring out imprecations on the mi— 


niſters who gave them evil counfels, 


and diſguiſed the truth from them. 
Such were the laws for inſtructing 
the kings. It was judged that re- 
proaches did but four their minds, 
and that the molt effectual way of in- 
ſtilling virtue into them, was to point 
out to them their duty in praiſes con- 
formable to the laws, and ſolemnly 
pronounced before the gods. After 
the prayer and ſacrifice there were 
read to the king, in the holy books, 
Vol. VI. No. 3 


lowe ver. 


The prieit mentioned 
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the counſels and actions of great men, 
to the end that he ſhould govern his 
kingdom by their maxims, and main— 
tain the laws which had rendered his 


predeceſſors, as well as " ſubjects, 


happy. Their cuſtom o judging 
kings after their death, was alſo held 
ſacred by the people of God who 
practiſed it. We read in ſcripture 
that wicked kings were deprived of 
the burial of their fathers; and we 


learn from Joſephus, that that cuſtom 


continued even in the days of the Aſ- 


moneans. It gave the kings to know, 

that, if their majeſty feis them above 
human judgment during their life, 
they muſt come to it at laſt, when 


death hnas levelled. them with other 


mortals. 


The Eoyptians had an inventive 
genius, but they applied it to ufeful 
Objects. Their Mercuries filled E- 
gypt with wonderful muvemions, and 
Ictt it ignorant of nothing that could 

render, lite commodious. The glory, 
they have given to their 
Otis, of being the inventor of huſ— 
bandry, cannot be allowed them; 
for we. find it in all time in the coun-- 


tries adjacent to that from whence 
mankind was prop agated, 


and we 
Cannot doubt but it was known from 
the beginning of the world. But, if 
the Egyptians did not invent agricul— 
ture, nor the other arts which we ſee 


before the deluge, they brought them 


to ſuch perfection, and took "fo great 


pains to reſtore them among the na- 


tions where barburiſm had cauſed 
them to be forgotten, that their glory 
is not much leſs than if they had 
been the inventors. There are alſo 
ſome very important ones, the in- 
vention of w hich cannot be denied 
them. As their country was level, 
and their atmoſphere always clear and 
unciouded, they were the firft who 


obſerved. the courſe of the ftars.— 


Theſe obſervations led them natural 
ly into arithmetic ; and, if what Pla- 
to fays be true, that the ſun and the 
moon taught men the computation. 
by babe the Egyptians were the 
firſt who attended to thoſe wonderful 
teachers. The planets and other ſtars 
were no leſs known to them; and 
they found our that great year which 
brings back a whole heavens to 

their 
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eck with geometry. 


their firſt point. In order to know 
again their own lands that were year- 
ly overflowed by the Nile, they were 
obliged to have recourſe to furvey- 

ing, which ſoon made them acquaint- 
They were great 
obſervers of nature, which occaſion- 
ed phyſic to be introduced among 
them. Thus all the ſciences were 
had in great honour. Ihe inventors 
of things uſeful received, both in 
their lifetime and after their death, 


© ſuitable rewards for their labours.— 
This it was that 1 
works of their two Mercuries, and 
made them be regarded as divine 
The firſt library we read of- 


immortaliſed the 


books. 


was that of Egypt. The title that 


was given it made people curious to 
go into it and to penetrate its ſecrets: 


it was called, The Treaſure of the 


Remedies of the Soul ;” for the ſoul 
| MATE e itſelf of ignorance, the 


reſt of 
prieſts who compoled the hiſtory of 
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moſt dangerous of its diſeaſes and the 
ſource of all others. One of the 


things moſt ſtrongly impreſſed on the 


minds of the Egyptians, was a love of 
their country. It was, ſaid they, the 
reſidence of the gods, who had reign- 


ed there a vaſt many thouſand years; 


ſhe was the mother of man and beaſt, 
which the land of Egypt, watered by 
the Nile, had brought forth, while the 
nature was barren. The 


that immenſe ſeries of ages, which 
they ſtuffed with nothing but fables. 
and the genealogies of their gods, 
did ſo, in order to imprint on the 
minds of the people the antiquity and 
nobleneſs of their country. In fine, 
their real hiſtory was contained with- 
in moderate bounds ; but they thought 
it glorious to loſe themſelves i in an in- 
finite abyſs of time, which ſeemed to 


| bring them near to cternity. W. 


ACCOUNT. or THE LYNX or ABRUZZO. 


| LTHOUGH Buffon and Schre- 


ber have given us very good ac- 
counts of the lynx, the naturaliit 
will probably not be diſpleaſed at re- 
ceiving ſome information about the 
_ Ipecies of lynx peculiar to the pro- 
vinces of Abruzzo. It is frequently 


Met with in the woods of Abruzzo 
Ultra, where it is called I! Gatto 
| Pardo, and is ſmaller than a ſort that 


is not unfrequent amongſt the Griſon 
mountains, and which Preciſely re- 
ſembles the ſpecies given in Buffon 
and Schreber. But the lynx of 
Abruzzo 1s of a darker colour, from 
eighteen to twenty inches high, and 


from twenty-four to twenty-ſeven in- 


ches in length, to the root of the tail, 
which is four inches long. The male 
is larger than the female. The co- 
Jour is whitiſh, with ſpots like ſtars, 
of a reddiſh yellow, inclining to a 
yellow gold colour. 
ſhort and ſoft, the head large, and 


like a tyger's, with longiſh upright 
ears, terminated by a tuft of coarſe, 
| Hard, and upright, briſtles. The eyes 


are large, and the teeth, claws, and 
— whiſkers, are long and ſharp. Had I 
been fortunate enough to procure a 


dead one, I could give a much more 


complete deſcription 3 but, 1 could 


Portion to its ſuperior lize. 


like à cat, 


The hair is 


lancholy. 


The 


not ſucceed iu my endeavours. 


actions of this animal exactly reſem- 
| ble thoſe of a cat, like which it fits, 


runs, ſprings, eats, purrs, and fleeps; 
although all theſe actions are in pro- 
It is ea- 
fly tamed; and the Baron Tomaletti 
alfured me that it ran about the houſe 
was much attached to 
them, and was in no wiſe inconvient, 


except from its extraordinary curioſi- 
ty. Not a corner in the houſe, nor a 
moveable therein, remained unvilited ; 


and a female loſt its life by jumping 
down a hole in the privy. I was ſur— 
prized to find that the domeſtic cat 
had an inſuperable averſion to this 
animal; and 1 was aſſured, that the 
moment a lynx was brought into the 
houſe, all the cats diſappeared, and 
were ſeen no more during that ani 
mal's abode there. The lynx bears 
the privation of its freedom only ſo 
long as it is allowed to wander about 
the houſe; all thoſe which the baron 
ſent to the royal menagerie having 
ſoon died of excels of fat, which was 


the caſe with that 1 ſaw. there, and 


which alſo appeared extremely me- 
The lynx of Abruzzo is 


unqueſtionably the moſt ſwift, ſubtle, 
and audacious, beaſt of pr ty in Italy. 
It 
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in heat, 
2 its) \ OUng. 
nice, 
badsers, otters, and even ſheep and 
goats 
© fowl Cife from 1ts attacks. 
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its enemies, and is purſned by men, 
dogs, wolves, and large inakes. 
Flight 1s its firſt object ; but when 
it is deprived of the means of eſcape, 
and is attacked and wounded, it de- 
fends itſelf againſt every deſcription. 


11 only wanders about it the night, 
and never is ſeen in day, unleſs w hen 
or in ſearch of proviſion for 


m. oles, martins, ferrets, bares, 


are tame and wild 
[t watches 
for its prey, either upon the ground, 

be:ween the branches of a tree, 


neither 


Lend uiually ſeizes it at the very firſt 
ſpring, even though it be on full 
"Toeed , 


and, from its ambuſcade a- 
moneſt the 'branc hes, it ſuccelsfully 


55 darts upon birds that are upon the 


1 and both together into the Penens. 


"# x * 7 * 


Ving. 


abode, 


goes two months, 


When it has killed ſuch a 
large animal as a wild boar, or a roe- 
buck, it firſt fucks the blood out of 
the arteries, which feeins to be its fa. 
vourite food; atier which it devours 
the foft parts of the head, neck, 
ſhoulders, and legs, together with 
the entrails, and leaves the remain- 
der. When it fails in procuring a 
live animal, it contents itſelf with 


vegetables, or gratifies itſelf with all 


kinds of fruit. Its favourite place of 


or in holes and clefis in the rocks. 
It pairs only once a year, at the be- 
ginning of ſpring ; and, contrary to 
the cuſtom of cats, which celebrate 
their nuptials with hideous cries, it 
remains perfectly ſilent. The female 
and then brings 
forth two young ones, which are ge— 
nerally of different ſexes. She ſuc Kles 8 
them during two months; and the 
young ones require two years to grow 
and be tit for pairing, It has been 
obſerved here, that the Iynx gene- 
rally attains the age Of rwenty years. 
Sociability appertains not to its qua- 
lities, and more than one couple are 
rarely found in a diſtrict. Like all 


ereatures upon eart! h, this allo has 


BATTLE 
HARSALIA was a town of the 


Phthiotis, a diſtrict of Theflaly, 
near Pheræ and Lariſſa, to which Jaſt 


place Pompey fled from the Plains of 


Pharſalus; watered by the river Eni— 
pens, which falls-into the Apidanus, 


It feeds upon all kinds of 


of enemy, 


is amongſt thick and extenfive. 
forelts, and in foliar y dittricts, where 
it makes its retreat in hollow trees, 


D 2 


with ſuch fury and dexte- 
rity, that it is ſeldom overcame but 
by numbers of beaſts, or che {upe- 
riority of human fagacity. The lynx. 
not only feeds occaſionally upon the 
bodies of dead men, but even attacks 
children, and devours them. This: 


'animal is ſeldom to be taken alive, 


except whilſt very young, when it is 
frequently found playing upon the 
graſs near the trees, or ſtraying about 
the country in queſt of its mother. 
It is ſometimes taken in traps, but is 
generally ſhot. The attachment ſub- 


fiſting between a couple is remark- 


able: for when one hes dead upon 
the ground, and the hunters have re- 


tired to a certain diſtance, tlie other 


approaches its comrade, looks at it, 
goes round it, lies down by it, goes 


and returns ſeveral times, until i it ap- 


pears to have loſt all hopes of its be- 
ing only aſleep. The lynx furniſhes 
man with a very warm and uſefu! (kin; 
and ſome profit ariles from its fat 
and gall. | 
From what has been ſaid, I think | 
that ihe lynx of Abruzzo may be 
claſſed under the ſpecies which Schre- 
ber calls the lynx-cat. It is indeed 
ſmaller, and has very diſtinct ſpots; 
but, that which | ſaw at Naples did 
not ſurpaſs our's in brilliant colours, ; 
nn differs from it in nothing but in 
s production of only two young 
ones. Hlian's account of the lynx 


correſponds ſo exactly with the one 


above deſcribed, that I am inclined. 
to ſuppoſe him not unacquainted with 
that ipecies. As Pliny ſpeaks of no 


Iynkes in Italy, it may be preſumed. 


that in his time none exiſted there. 


)) AE TA: 


Between Pharſalus and Enipeus, Pom- 


pey drew up his men at the fatal bat- 


tle of Pharlalia, 
In this battie, the advantage with 


reſpect to numbers was greatly on the 


fide of Pompey, That general him- 
felf was on the left with the two le. 
gions 
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him at the beginning of 
Scipio, Pompey? s father-in- law, was 
in the centre, with the legions he had 


brought from Syria, and the rein- 


forcements ſent by ſeveral kings and 
| ſtates of Aſia. The Cilician legion, 
and ſome cohorts which had ſerved 
in Spain, were in the right, under 
= the command of Afranius. As Pom- 
pey's right wing was covered by the 
EE he ſtrengthened the leit with 
his ſlingers, archers, and the 7ooo 
Roman horſe, on whom chiefly his 

arty founded their hopes of victory. 

he whole army was drawn up in 
three lines, with very little ſpaces be- 
tween them. 
diſpolition, Cæſar's army was drawn 
up in the following order :—-The 
tenth legion, which had on all oc- 


caſions ſignalized themſelves above 
all the reſt, was placed in the right 
but 
as the latter had been conſiderably 
_ weakened in the action at Dyrrha- 
chium, the eighth legion was poſted 


wing, and the ninth in the left; 


ſo nearit as to be able to ſupport and 
reinforce it upon occaſion. The reſt 


of Cæſar's forces filled up the ſpace 


between the two wings. Marc An- 
tony commanded the left wing, Sylla 
the right, and Cneius Domitius Cal- 
vinus the main body. As for Celar, 
he poſted himſelf in the right over- 
againſt Pompey, 
him always jn his fight. 

Thus was the whole plain covered, 
from Pharſalia to the Enipeus, with 
dreſſed and armed after 
ſame enſigns, the Roman cagles, 
Pompey obſerving how v 


Jy the lignal of battle, and on the 
Contrary how inpatient and unſteady 
bis own men were, running up and 
down in great diſorder for want of 
Experience, ne began to be afraid left 
his ranks ſhould be broken upon the 
firſt onſet ; and therefore command- 
ed the foot in the front to keep their 
ground, and qui ietly wait for the ene- 
my. The two armies, though with- 


in reach of each other, kept a mourn- 


ful Gilence ; but, at length the trum- 
pets lounded the charge, and Cæſar's 
army advanced in 0d order to Bega 


the war. 


in conformity to this 


that he might have 


rell the ene- 
my kept their ranks, expecting quiet- 


"BATTLE or PHARSA LY A: 
3 which Cæſar had returned to 


the attack, being encouraged by the 
example of one Caius Craſtinus, a 
centurion, who at the head of 120 
men threw himſelf upon the enemy's 
firſt line with incredible fury. This 


he did to acquit himſelf of a promite 
he had ſolemnly made to Crelar, who, 


meeting him as he was going out of 
his tent in the morning, aſked him, 

after ſome diſcourſe, what his opinion 
was touching the event of the battle? 


To which he, ſtretching out his hand, 


replied aloud, © J bine js the victory, 


Cæſar; thou ſhalt gloriouſly conquer, 


and I myſelf this day will be the lub. 
ject of thy praiſe either dead or alive. 

In purſuance of this promiſe, he 

broke out of his rank as ſoon as the 
trumpet ſounded ; and, at the head 
of his company, ran in upon the 
enemy, and made a creat flaughter of 
them. But while he was ny prefſing 
forward, forcing his way throug 1 the 
firſt line, one of Pompey's men ran 
him in at the mouth with ſuch vio- 
lence, that the point of his ſword 


came out at the hind part of his neck. 
Upon his death, Pompey's ſoldiers 


took courage, and with great bravery 
ſtood the enemy's onfer. While the 


foot were thus ſharply engaged in the 
centre, 
wing marched up confidently ; and, 


Pompey's horſe in the left 


having firſt widened their ranks, with 
a delign to ſurround Cælar's right 


wing, charged his cavalry, and torced 
them to give ground. Hereupon 


'Czlar ordered. his-hor ſe to retreat a 


little, and give way to the hx cohorts, 


which he LA polled in the rear as à 


body of reſerve. Thefe, upon a ſig- 
nal given, coming up, charged the 
enemy's horſe with that reſolution 
and good order which is peculiar to 
men who have ſpent all their lives in 
camps. They remembered their in. 


ſtructions, not ſtriking at the legs or 
thighs of the enemy, but aiming only 


at their faces. This unexpected and 
new manner of fighting had the de- 
ſired effect. For the young patri- 
cians, whom Ceſar contemptuoufly 
calls the pretty young dancers, not be- 


ing able to bear the thoughts of having 


their faces deformed with ſcars, turn- 
ed their backs, and, covering their 
faces with their hands, fled in the ut- _ 
molt confuſion, leaving the foot at 

the is 


1 
; 


recollect ivmielt. 
was informed that his rival was ad- 
vancing to attack his entrenchments, 
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the mercy of the enemy, Cæfar's 
men did not purſue the fugitives; 
but, charging the foot of that wing, 


now naked and unguarded, ſurround— 
ed them, & cut molt of them in pieces. 

Pompey was ſo tranſporied with 
rage, in ſeeing the lower. of his forces 


thus put to flight or cut in pieces, 


that he left his army, and retired 
owe towards his camp, looking 
more like a man diffracted and beſide 
bimſelf than one who by his exploits 
had acquired the name of the Great. 
When he had reached the camp, he 
retired to his tent without ſpeaking a 


word to any; and continued there, 
like one diſtracted and out of his 


ſenſes, till his whole army was de- 
feated. Caxſar no ſooper {ſaw himſe}t 


maſter of the field, than he marched. 


to attack the enemy's entrenchments, 
that Pompey might not have time to 
When Pompey 


he then firſt jeemed ro have recovered 
his ſenſes, and cried out, What in- 


to my camp too!” He ſaid no more; 
but, immediately laying aſide the 
marks ot his dignity, and putting on 
Juch a garment as might beſt favour 
his flight, he ſtole out at the decuman_ 


gate, and took the road to Laritla, 
which city had hitherto ſhewn great 
attachment to hum. 
time Cæfar beganthe attack onthe ene- 


my's camp, which was vigorouſly de- 
tended by the cohorts Pompey had left 


certain. 


ſaying 


In the mean 


to guard it ; but they were at length. 
forced to yield. Cæſar was not a lit- 
tle ſurpriſed, when, after having 


forced the entrenchments, he found 


the enemy's tents and pavilions rich- 


ly adorned with carpets and hangings, 
their couches ſtrewed with flowers, 
their tables ready ſpread, and ſide- 
boards ſet out with abundance. of 
plate, bowls, and glaſſes, and ſome 


of them even filled with wine. So. 


great was the confidence of Poinpey's 
party, that they made preparation be- 
tore-hand for pleaſures to be enjoyed 
after the victory, which they thought 


{found the box in which he kept his 
Jotters ; but, with a moderation and 
magnanimity worthy of himſelf, he 


burnt them all, without reading one; 
that he had rather be igno- 
rant of crimes than obliged to pu- 


857 


nibh them. . 
Ihe next day, when the dead were 
numbered, it appeared thai Celar 


had ſcarcely loſt 20 men; among 
whom were about thirty centurions, 


v hom Celar cauſed to be buried with 
grcat folemnity. 


In Pompey's tent, Ceiar 


He aid particular 
honours to the body of Craltinus, 
u ho had begun the battle; and or- 
dered his athes to be depoſited in a 
tomb, which he erected to his me- 


mory. On Pompey's fide, the num 


ber of the dead amounted to 15,000 


according to ſome, and to 25,000 aC- 


cording to others. Cæſar took 24,000 


priſoners,eight eagles, andiSoenſięns. 
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| - S. the ſpace we allow ourſelves 


_ for a Monthly Chronicle of 
F vents will not contain all the bril— 
ant actions wherein our gallant tars 


have dittinguithed themſelves, being 
_ chiefly confined to the more conſider- 


able operations of the royal fleets, we 


hall occaſionally detail, under a ſe— 
parate head, ſuch traits of bravery, 


both by lea and land, as may particu- 
larly diſtinguiſh private individuals. 
The following action, as gallant as 


any perhaps ever recorded in the an- 


nals of naval hiſtory, took place late- 
Iy in the neighbourhood of Naples :— 


About four leagues from that port, 


khe Herald, of Jerley, à letter of 


marque, of about eighty tons, and 
ten guns, of different calibres, three, 


four, and fix, pounders, and twenty-. 
eight men, laden with cod-fiſh, was 
attacked by three French privateers at 
once, one of which mounted five 
_eighteen-pounders, and the two o— 


therseight four-pounders each. Pick. 


ſtock, who commanded the Herald, 
after a ſhort but ſpirited exhortation 
to his ſhip's company, began a moſt 


furious engagement, which laſted up. 
wards of three hours, when the 


Frenchmen ſheered off, much ſhat- 
tered, and with the Joſs of thirty men. 


In the night of the ſame day a felue- 
ca, with twenty-two men, 
. appeared 


ſuddenly. 
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all to the bottom. 
N zples, Pickſtock received the high - 


_< — — 
PPP oe er et 


demned by the French ambaſſador, 
» ho is omnipotent there, and fold, 
8 Such 
court of the 


determined to board him; but a 
broadhie from the Herald ſent them 
On his arcival at 


eft marks of re{pect and attention for 


his glorious conduct, from all ranks 


of people. Prince Auguſtus, of 
England, honoured him two or three 
times with an invitation to breakfaſt, 


intre pidi ty: Mr. Veers, a gentleman 


et his ſuite, gave the gallant captain 
a Pair of piſtols; and Sir William 


Hamilton, our ambaſſador, received 
him repeatedly at his table. The 
Englith merchants there, with that 


15 liberality Which diſtinguiſhes gentle- 
men of that nation in every quarter 
olf the globe, preſented the crew with 

two hundred dollars. —Pickſtock re- 


ports, that there is a ſmall harbour, 


within three miles of Naples, filled 
with French privateers, who take, 
25 zacifcriminately, all veſſels, 
enemies or neutral veſſels, which are 
going into Naples; and, what is ſin- 
gular is, that theſe privatcers are 
manned entirely with Neapolitans, 
the captains only being French. A 


whether 


great number of neutral veſſels, laden 


with pilchards, from Falmouth, have 
been taken ; and, in an hour after. 


their arrival at Naples, they are con- 


wis the dread entertained at that 
Gallic government, 

dich makes them cloſe their eyes to 
the moſt bareſaced violations of their 
own rights, their own intereſts, and 
thaſe of other nations. ' he intrepid 


captain of the Herald returned di- 


rectly to Jerſey, having completed 
his voyage from that land to Naples 
and back again in the ſpace of ten 
weeks. 

The W is an auth entic ac- 
count of the brilliant action lately 
tought by his majeſty's thips Arrogant 
and Victorious with Admiral Serizy's 


ſquadron, on the coaſt of Sumatra, in 


the Eaſt Indies :—The two ſhips fell 


in with the French ſquadron off 


Acheen Head, conſiſting of le Forte, 


Admiral Seriay, carrying $2 guns, 


3 


ſmalleſt, determined to board, 
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appeared along. ſide of the Jerſey man, 


viz. thirty 24-pounders on her deck, 
the reſt Jong French twelves and 
heavy carronades, and manned with 
480 picked men; le Virtu, of qo guns, 
commanded by Captain b Hermit, an 
officer who had particularly diſtin- | 
guiſhed himſelf in the North Sea; le 
Regeneu, of 40, and le Seine, of 36 
guns, all extremely well manned, 


The wind was light, and continued 
and prelented him with a {word of | 


conſiderable value, in teſtimony of his 


royal highnels's approbation of his few broadſides, ſeparated, and the 


ſo at the commencement and during 
the action. The Arrogant, after a 


Victorious ſupported the action alone, 
againſt the four, forty five minutes, 
cloſe” on-board, in which time, from 
the tightneſs of the wind, and the 
advantage the frigates had by their 
ſweeps and boats, the received ſeveral 


raking tres, which, ſhattered her ſtern 
and quarters a great deal, but not at- 
tended with that loſs of men as might 


have been expected. Secing the lit- 


tle impreſſion they made, the admi- 


ral judged it prudent to ſheer off, 
which they effected by their ſweeps, 


and all the boats of the ſquadron 


towing a head. They made their at- 


' tack on the Victorious in the moſt re- 


ſolute manner; le Seine, though the 
and 
rigged her booms out for that pur- 
poſe; but a well-directed broadſide 


from the Victorious killed her cap- 


tain, and about 80 of her crew fell, 


or were wounded with it; and, he. 


fore ſhe could get from under the 
Victorious's guns, was hulled up- 
wards of eighty times. Capt. Clerke 
received a very fevere. wound from 
his ſcymitar being torn from his hand 
by a great ſhot ; it lacerated his thigh, 
and cauſed a great effulion of blood, 


which obliged him to quit the deck; 
but he almoſt immediately returned, 


Wwhicqe again occaſlioning a violent 
haemorrhage, he was forced below, a 
mortification being apprehended. At 
the time the action commenced, the 


- Victorious was ſhort of her comple- 


ment near one quarter, her firſt lieu- 
tenant, an experienced officer, and go 
of her men, having been ſent from 
Pul- Penang with a valuable ftore- 
thip, to join Admiral Rainier at the 
Moluccas. Although the very for- 
tunate circumſtance of the light wind 
to the frigates allowed them ta get off, 


ved 
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yet the conſequences of this defeat 


were at that time of the firſt import- 
ance in India; it forced the French 


{quadron to Mergui, at a time when 
both coaſts were open to their de- 
predations; and, on a report of their 


condition to Admiral Serizy, trom 


the conſequences of this action, he. 


was forced to Batavia, where three of 
the frigates were obliged to undergo 
a thorough repair; and it ſo dilap- 
pointed the proſpects of their cruize, 

that from Batavia they returned to 


the Iflands, and did not again fail 


from thence till the 18th of Auguſt, 
1797- Admiral Serizy, and his of - 
ficers, both at Batavia and the Iſlands, 
made the molt honourable mention 


of the bravery and conduct of Cap- 


tain Clerke, and the gallant defence 
made by the Victorious, in ſuch par- 
ticular circumſtances, againſt ſuch a 
foree.” -- | = 


About the beginning of June (1797). 


a moſt terrible battle was fought a- 
bout twelve leagues from the Point of 
Meſlina, between an Algerine cruiſer 
of 18 guns, full of men, and a ſhip 
of 26 nine and 12-pounders belonging 
tothe King of the Two Sicihes : the 
conflict began at ſeven in the morn- 
ing and laſted till near three in the af- 
ternoon. The Algerine received the 
ficſt broadſide, Which carried away 
the ſtarboard main-chains, and much 
damaged the rigging ; the ſalute was 
immediately returned, and the fight 


commenced with the utmoſt reſolu- 


tion; each party ſeemed determined 
to conquer or die : the pirate hoiſted 


the bloody flag, and ran alonglide the 


trigate, in a ſituation ready for board- 
ing, and had nearly grappled her, 
but the Kept up ſuch a conſtant and 


well-directed fire into the rover, that 


entirely truſtrated their intention, and 
killed a vaſt number of their men, 
yet this ſucceſs did not prevent the 
barbarians making another attempt, 
_ which allo failed with great loſs; this 

obliged them to ſheer off for a ſhort 
time, but they ſoon renewed the 
combat, when a moſt tremendous 
cannonade began on both ſides, which 


laſted upwards of two hours without 


intermiſſion ; unfortunately the fri- 


deck, which did a deal of damage, 


whole villages. 


23 
gate's fore-maſt was carried away 
cloſe by the board, and fell upon the 


beſides killing and wounding a num- 
ber of men. Notwithſtanding this 
unfortunate circumſtance, the brave 
Chriſtians, whoſe courage was not in 
the leaſt damped, kept fighting. on, 
fully determined to fink the robbers. 
—During this time a {loop of war of 

16 guns, and a cutter of 12 guns, whe 
had parted company from the above 
ſhip two days before, luekily came 
up, and played their parts ſo well, 
that in a ſhort time the pirate was all 
in flames, but by the exertion of the 
crew the fire was got under, Not- 
withſtanding the crippled ſtate and 


dangerous ſituation the pirate was in, 


yet thoſe rufflans tought with ſuch an 
uncommon degree of deſperation as 
was aſtoniſhing, and almolt beyond 
deſcription ; at this juncture the fri- 
gate was ſo much ſhattered both in 
null and rigging, that ſhe could hard- 


ly be kept above water, and was ob» 


liged to be towed out of tne action. 


In the mean time the floop and the 


cutter kept fuch an inceſſant and 
well-direcied fire into the rover, that 
ſhe was totally ditabled, her maſts, 
yards, and rigging, utterly deſtroyed, 
her guns diſmounted, and her port- 
holes knocked three and tour into one; 
neverthelets this deſperate crew dif. 


dained to ſtrike, and kept a conſtant 


fire with (mall arms, from which many 
of the balls were chewed; at laſt, 
when they found they could not reſiſt 


the king's force any longer, they 


ſet fire to the magazine and blew. 


themſelves up, together with a num 


ber of Chriſtian captives they had on- 
board, who ail periſhed with the in» 
fidels. The pirate was commanded 


by Sidi Beder, a fellow of invincible. 
courage, very bold and daring ; this 


man was a great terror to the Spa- 
niards in their late war with Spain 
he has not only funk and captured ſe. 
veral ſhips which were fitted out on 
purpole to take him, but would often 
land upon their coaſt in open day with 
his crew in ſpite of all reſiſtance, car- 
ry off the inhabitants, aud ravage 
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took to make the attempt. 


bearers of 


Smith and Mr. | 
might be conveyed to Another priſon, 


coach ſtopped, 
that enſued the priſoners zuwpeg out, 


HE b following has been publiſh- 


ed as authentic information re- 


ſpecting the elcape of this gallant offi- 
cer, and his companion, Mr. Wright. 


Finding that all hopes of an ho- 


b noarzble. exchange were vaniſhed, 


from the rancour which the directory 


conſtantly manifeſted towards the a— 


bove officer, a plan was formed if this 


country to effect his eſcape, and a 


foreigner of ſome diſtinction under-: 


He went 
to Paris, and, having procured ſore 


blank warrants uſed in the office of 


the miniſter of police for the delivery 


of priſoners, he obtained a torged 
ſignature of the miniſter, directed to 


the jailor of the temple, extremely 
well executed, to deliver up to the 
it, who were national 
guards, the perſons of Sir. Sydney 
Wright, that they 


Four perions, in whom confidence 
could be placed, were accordingly 


5 employed to repreſent national guards, 
in which habit they went to the jailor 
of the temple with the forged war- 


rant for the delivery of the priſoners, 


who were accordingly delivered up, 
and put into a hackney coach. 
well was the eſcape conducted, that, 
though this event happened on the 
evening of the 24th of April, it was 


not even known to the Directory till 


the 4th of May, at which time. Sir 
Sydney was out of the limits of the 
republic. | | 

Mr, Wright isa midſhipman he was 
Sir Sydney' s ſecretary on- board the 
taken priſoner with him, 
and has been his conſtant companion 

in the Temple. When they had pro- 
ceeded through three ſtreets, agree- 
able to aprec oncerted plan, a cry was 
raiſed that the coach was running 


Diamond, 


over a child, a woman ſhrieked, the 
and in the 55 


| language fluently 


So 


SIR SYDNEY SMITH, 


and mixed with the crowd. They 


walked ou foot through ſeveral ſtreets, 
untii they came near rhe Boulevardes, 


where a chaiſe was in readineſs to 
carry them off, They were provid- 


ed with paſſports in fictitious names, 
and a guide, and, ſpeaking the French 
y, met with no inter- 
ruption. They halted five davsina 
little town not far from the metropolis, . 
until proper meaſures could be taken 
to ſecure their retreat to the coalt ; 


they were near two days more in the 


woods near. Havre, 
found a mall boat in a creek which 
led to the mout h of the harbour of 
Havre, and, jumping into it, rowed 
out to fea. The ey had ſeen Sir R. 


They at length 


Strachau's ſquadron from the heights. 


about the town, and therefore Knew 
the direction they were to take after 
getting on-board the boat, in which 
they embarked about tw elve o'clock 
at night; at three the next morning 
they deſcried the Argo frigate, Capt, 
Bowen, and, hoifting a white hand- 
kerchief as a fignal, were fortunately 
obſerved, and taken on-board, Capt. 


Bowen deter mined to ſet the gallant 


knight immediately on his native 
land, and accordinely ſailed for 
Portſmouth, where they arrived on 
Saturday evening, May 5; and the. 
next morning Sir Sydney, Mr. 
W right, and the guide, ſet off for 


London, amidſt the acclamations of 


the inhabitants and ſeamen, who took 


the horſes from his chaiſe, and drew 


him out of the town in triumph. 

Sir Sydney Smith had been in con— 
finement rather more than two years, 
having been captured in April 1796. 
He 1s in good health, though thin and 
weakened by his impriſonment. x 

The directory had refuled every. 
overture for the releaſe of Sir Sydney; 
unleſs 4000 French ſcamen were given 
in exchange. | 


SELECT 


impetuous through her hardy ſons: 
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SEL EE C1 
ODE for the KING's BIRTH-DAY. 
| Written by H. J. Pyr, Eſq. 


HIL E loud and near, round Britain 8 


coaſts, 
The low' ring ſtorm of battle roars, 
In proud array while numerous hoſts 
Inſulting threat her happy ſhores, 
No ſtrains with peaceful deſcant blown 
Now float around Britannia's throne— | 
The ſhouts from martial zeal that riſe, 
The fires that beam from glory's eyes, 
The ſword that many Freedom draws, 
In Freedom's patriot monarch's cauſe, 


Stall wich an angel's voice diſplay 
How dear to Britain's ſons their George's | 


natal aye 


Triumphant o'er the blue domain 

Of hoary Ocean's Briny reign, | 
While Britain's navies boldly ſweep 
With victor prow the ſtormy deep, 
Will Gallia's vanquiſh'd ſquadrons dare 


Again to try the wat'ry war; 


Again her floating caſtles brave, 
Terrific on the howling wave, 


Or on the fragile bark adventure oer, 
Tempt her tempeſtuous ond; and ale her 


rocky ſhore? _ 


Or ſhould the wind's uncertain gale 


Propitious ſwell the hoſtile ſail ; 


Should the dim miſt, or midnight ſhade, 


Invaſion's threaten'd inroad aid, 


Shall Britain, on her native ſtrand, 
Shrink from a foe's inferior band? 


She vows, by Gallia taught to yield 

On Creci's and on Poitier's field, 

By Agincourt's high trophied plain, 
Pil'd with illuſtrious nobles ſlain, 


By wondering Danube's diſtant flood, 8 
And Blenheim's ramparts red with blood; 


By chiets on Minden's heaths who ſhone, 
Buy recent fame at Lincelles won, 


Her laurel'd brow the ne'er will veil, | 


Or ſhun the ſhock of fight, though e 


rous hoſts aſſail. 
Th electric flame of Glow runs 


See, ruſhing from the farm and fold, 
Her ſwains in Glory's liſts enroll'd, 


2-1 Though o'er the nations far and wide 


Gallia may pour Oppreſſion's tide, 


And, like Rome's tyrant race of yore, 


O'er- run each tributary ſhore ; 


a : | Yet, like the Julian chief, their hoſts mall 


meet 
Untain'd reſiſtance here, and foul defeat; 


Shall, like Rome's rav ning eagle, haffled fly 


From Britain's fatal clitts, the 1 84 l Li- 
derty. 
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Behold on Windſor's oak- fring d plain, 
The pride of Albion's ſylvan reign, 


Where oft the cheering hound and horn 


Have pierc'd the liſtening ear of morn, 
Rous'd by the clarion's warlike found, 


The heroes tread the tented ground. 
Where chiets as brave as thoſe of yore, 
Who chivalry's firſt honours wore, 


What time, fair knighthood's knee around 
Th' embroider'd zone victorious Edward 
bound, 


_ Shall by their monarch's throne a bulwark 


ſtand, 


| And guard in George' 8 crown dhe welfare : 


of the land. 
| SUMM E R. 
NEE ! ſummer comes, with roſes crown'd 
Exulting o'er th? enamell'd ground! 
Now longer ſuns and warmer ſkies 
Bid Nature in perfection riſe ; _ 


Tune fruitful trees, that erſt were ſeen 
Gay deck'd in livery of green, 


Checquer'd with bloſſbms, now appear 


The beauteous promiſe of the year. 


'Ere yet Aurora chace the dews, 


The lark his matin ſong renews, 


And ſeems to chide the ſwains delay, 


Jo loſe fo ſweet a part of day. 


The village maids, whoſe toils diſpenſe 
The joys of health and innocence, 


In cheerful crouds now ſeek the fields, 


To reap the harveſt ſummer yields. 


While Nature fo delightful reigns, _ 
Luxuriant, thus o'er hills and plains, 
Fe, whom a more indulgent fate 


Has plac'd among the good and great, 


Quick to your villas haſten down; 
Wnat joy's within the ſmoky town ? 


Down ev'ry vale and ev'ry hill 


Or winds the ſweetly purling rill, 
Or ſpreads the fragrant-breathing flow'r, 
Or torms th” impenetrable bow'r. 


Hark! how the feather'd choir complain, | 
Each in a variegated ſtrain! _ | 


Some, wanton, hop from ſpray to ſpray, 


Enchanting in a ſprightly lay ; 


Others whoſe young (their only joy) 


Have perith'd by ſome cruel boy, 


Or all their hopes at once betray d, | 


Fly to ſome ſolitary ſhade; 


There breathe (poor birds!) the tender throe, 
And charm us with melodious Wo. 


Man may, in ſcenes of ev'ry kind, 
Fit leſſons of inſtruction find: 
The bird, for injury and wrong, 


Repays th' oppreſſor with a ſong; 


Oh! bluſh to think, that, Heav'n-inſpir'd, 


Thy breaſt ſhould be with malice fir'd ! 


Learn hence thy paſſion to reſtrain, _ 
And ſtill that god-like rule maintain, 
To ſeek no vengeance on a fo, 


Rs bleſs the hand that gives the blow. 
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From the LONDON GAZETTES. 

- ADMIRALTY-OFFICE, Mar 22. 
APT. WINTHROP, of his majeſty's 
ſhip Circe, arrived this day with a 
_ diſpatch from Capt. Home Riggs Pop- 


| ham, of his majeſty's ſhip Expedition, to 


Evan Nepean, Eſq. ſecretary of the admi- 
ralty, of which the following is a copy: 

_ Exrevirtion, Oſtend Roads, May 20. 
StR, I beg you will do me the honour to 
inform my lords commiſſioners of the ad- 


nüralty, that, in purſuance of their orders 


of the 8th inſt. I proceeded to ſea the 14th, 
with the ſhips and veſſels named in the 

margin“, having on-board the troops, un- 
dier the command of Major-general Coote, 
for the purpoſe of blowing up the baſon, 


gates, and fluices, of the Bruges canal, and 
deſtroying the internal navigation between 


Holland, Flanders, and France. On the 
18th, P. M. I ſpoke the Fairy, when Capt. 
Horton told me he had taken a cutter from 
PFluſhing to Oſtend, and he underſtood from 

the people on-board, that the tranſport 


ſchuyts fitting at Fluſhing were to go round 


immediately by the canals to Dunkirk and 
Oſtend; and, although it was impoſſible 


that any information could give additional 


ſpirit to the troops forming this enterprize, 
or encreaſe the energy and exertion of the 
| officers and ſeamen under my command, 
yet it convinced Major-general Coote and 
myſelf that it was of the greateſt import- 


ance not to loſe any time, but to attempt, 


even under an encreaſed degree of riſk, an 


object of ſuch magnitude as the one in 


queſtion ; and, as the weather appeared 


more tavourable than it had been, I made 


the ſignal for Captain Bazely, in the Harpy, 


to go a-head, with the veſſels appointed to 


lie as beacons N. W. of the town of Oſtend, 
and for Captain Bradby, in the Ariadne, to 
keep between the Expedition and Harpy, 


_ that we might approach as near the coaſt as 
_ poſſible, without the chance of being diſ- 


To anchor to the eaſtward :— Hecla 
Bomb, ]. Oughton; Harpy, H. Bazeley ; 
Ariadne, J. Bradby ; Expedition, H. Pop- 
ham; Minerva, J. M*Kellar ; Savage, N 


Thompſon; Blazer, D. Burgeſs; Lion, S. 


Bevel; Circe, R. Winthrop; Veſtal, C. 
White; Hebe, W. Birchall; 
Apthorpe ; Terrier, T. Lowen; Veſuve, 
W. Elliott; Furnace, M. W. Suckling. 


To keep to the weſtward, for the pur- 


poſe of making a feint to land there: — The 
Champion, H. Raper; Dart, R. Raggett 3 
Wolverene, L. M. Mortlock; Crath, B 
M. Pracd ; Boxer, J. Gilbert; and Acute, 
J. Seaver. 
1 


covered from the ſhore. | 
anchored ; ſoon afterwards the wind ſhitt- 


Druid, C. 


Atone A. M. we 


ed to weſt, and threatened ſo much to blow, 
that the gene ral and myſelf were deliberat- 
ing whether it would not be better to go to 
fea and wait a more favourable opportunity, 


when a boat from the Vigilant brought a 


vellel alongtide which the had cut out from 


under the light-houſe battery; and the in- 


formation obtained from the perſons who 
were on-board her, under ſeparate exami- 
nations, fo convinced us of the ſmall force 
at Oſtend, Newport, and Bruges, that 
Major-general Coote begged he might be 


landed to accompliſh the great object of 


deſtroying the canals, even if the ſurf thould 


prevent his retreat being ſo fucceſsful as he 
of courſe acceded to his 


could - with. 
ſpirited propoſitions, and ordered the troops 
to be landed as faſt as poſſible, without 
waiting for the regular orders of debarka- 
tion. Many of the troops were on ſhure 
before we were dilcovered ; and it was not 


till a quarter paſt four that the batterics 
opened on the thips, which was inſtantly. 


returned in a moſt ſpirited manner by Cap- 


tain Mortlock of the Wolverene, Lieute- 
nant Edmonds of the Aſp, and Lieutenant 
The Hecla and Tar- 
tarus bombs very foon opened theit mor- 
tars, and threw their thells with great 
The town was on 
tire ſeveral times, and much damage was 


Norman of the Biter. 


quickneſs and preciſion. 


done to the ſhips in the baſon. By five 


_ o'clock all the troops ordered to land, ex- 


cept thoſe from the Minerva, were on-ſhore 
with their artillery, miners, wooden pe— 


tards, tools, and gunpowder ; and, before 
{ix o'clock I heard from General Coote that 


he had no doubt of blowing up the works, 


I now became very anxious for the ſituation 


of the mayor-gene:al, from the ſtate of the 
weather, and I ordered all the gua-boats 
that had anchored to the eaſtward of the 


town to get as near the thore as poſſible, to 
cover and aſſiſt the troops in their embarka- 
The batteries at the town continued 


tion. | 
their fire on the Wolverene, Aſp, and Biter ; 


and, as the Wolverene had received much 
. damage, and the Aſp had been lying near 
four hours within 300 yards of the battery, 
made their fignal to move, and ſoon after 
directed the Dart, Harpy, and Kite, to taks 
their ſtations, that the enemy might be pre- 
- vented from turning their guns againſt our 
troops; but, it being low water, they could 


not get ſo near as their commanders wiſhed. 


At half paſt nine the Minerva came in, and 


as I thought an additional number of troops 
would ouly add to the anxiety of the ge- 


neral, from the little probability of being . 
| . 5 


* 
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able to embark them, I ſent Captain Mac- 


* kellar on-thore to report his arrival with 


5 four light companies of the guards. In 


huis abſence Colonel Ward filled two flat 


boats with his officers and men, and was 
proceeding with every zeal to join the bat- 
talion of guards, without conſidering the 
danger he was expoſed to in croſſing the 
ſurf, when Captain Bradby fortunately ſaw 


him, and adviſed him to return immediately 


to his ſhip. At twenty minutes paſt ten! had 
the pleaſure of ſeeing the exploſion take 
place; and ſoon after the troops aſſembled 
on the ſand-hills near the thore ; but the 
ſea ran ſo high that it was impoſſible to em- 
bark a ſingle man, therefore I could only 
make every arrangement againſt the wind 
moderated ; and this morning at day-light 
I went on-thore, in the Kite, for the pur- 
poſe of giving every athiſtance, but 1 had 
the mortification to ſee our army ſurround- 
ed by the enemy's troops; and, as I had no 
doubt the general had capitulated, 1 or- 
dered all the ſhips to anchor farther out, 
and I ſent in a flag of truce, by Colonel 
Boone of the guards and Captain Brown of 
of the Kite, with a letter to the com- 
mandant, a copy of which I incloſe for 
their lordſhips information. At ten this 
morning the general's aid-de-camp, Capt. 
Williamſon, came on-board; and, though 
it was very painful to hear General Coote 
was wounded, after all his exertions, yet it 
was very ſatisfactory to learn that under 
many diſadvantageous circumſtances, and 
after performing à ſervice of ſuch conſe- 
quence to our country, the loſs, Killed and 
wounded, was only between 50 and 60 ot- 
ficers and privates; and that the general 
capitulated in conſequence of being ſur- 
rounded by ſeveral thouſands of national 
troops I incloſe, for their lordſhips in- 
formation, a copy of ſuch minutes as were 
left me by Captain Williamſon, from which 
their lordſhips will ſee the fluice-gates and 
works are completely deſtroyed, and ſeveral 
_ veſſels, intended for tranſports, burnt. I 


this morning learnt that the canal was quite 


dry, and that the works deltroyed yeſterday 
had taken the ſtates of Bruges five years to 
_ finiſh. Capt. Mackellar, with the officers 
and men on- ſhore, were included in the ca- 
pitulation : but J have not yet been able 
to collect an exact return of the number of 
feamen taken. I tranſmit you a liſt of kil- 
led and wounded on-board his majeſty's 
ſhips; and have the honour to be, fir, your 
moſt obedient humble ſervant, : 
BEES, | Home Pornan. 
To the Officer commanding the Troops of 
the National Convention at Oftend. 
ExyepitTionN, Oſtend Roads, May 20. 
Sir I have juſt heard with concern that 
the Britiſh troops and ſcamen under the 


\ * 4 
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command of Major-general Coote and Cap- | 
tain Mackellar, of the royal navy, have ca- 
pitulated to the troops of the republic, and 


I truſt they will be treated with that atten- 
tion which is due to officers and men exc- 


cuting the orders of their ſovereign It has 


been the invariable rule of the Britiſh go- 
vernment to make the tituation of priſoners 


as comfortable as poſſible; and, 1 am fure, 
fir, in this inſtance, you will do the fame 


to the troops, &c. who have fallen into your 


hands. It will not be againſt any rule to 
exchange the prifoners immediately, but on 
the contrary aud to your name by marking 

it with humanity and liberality; and 1 give 
you my word the ſame number of troops, 
or other priſoners, ſhall be inſtantly fent 
{rom England to France, with ſuch officers 
as you ſhail name, or ſhall be named by the 
national convention, provided no public 
reaſon attaches againſt the releaſe of any 
particular perſon. —1 have ſent the officers 


what things they left on-board the ſhip, + 
and 1 am confident you will order them to 

be delivered as ſoon as poſſible. 
will allow the oflicers and men to write let- 


beg you 


ters to England by this flag, as a ſatisfac- 
uon to their families, it being impoſſible tor 
me to know who have fallen or received 
wounds, which 1 hope will be very incon- 
ſiderable, from the accounts which I have 
received from the ſhore. I beg your anſwer 
to this letter without loſs of time; and, con- 
fiding in your hberality towards the troops 
under capitulation to. you, I have the ho- 
nour to be, ſir, your molt obedient humble 
ſervant, Honk Pornan. 
Ilt is not a little remarkable that Captain 
Popham thould not have ſtated whether the 
French commandant had returned an an- 
ſwer to his letter or not.] 
Extratt from the Minutes left on-board 
the Expedition by Captain Willamfon, 
Aid-de-Camp to General Coote, dated 
10 A. M. May 20, Ojtend Roads. 
Sluice- gates deſtroyed in the moſt com- 
plete manner. Boats burnt, and every 
thing done, and the troops ready to em- 
bark by twelve o'clock. When we found 
it impoſſible to embark, took the {trongeſt 


poſition on the ſand-hills, and about four 


in the morning were attacked by a column 


of 600 men to our left, an immenſe column 
in front, with cannon, anda very large co- 
lumn on the right. 


| The general and troops 
would have all been off with the loſs of not 
more than three or four men if the wind 


had not come to the northward ſoon after 


we landed, and made ſo high a ſea. We 
have not been able to aſcertain the exact 


number ſ of men killed and wounded, but 


it is ſuppoſed they amount to about fifty or 
ſixty. Ihe officers killed and wounded are, 
Major-general Coote, wounded ; Colonel _ 
| | Hely, 
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Hely, rith regiment, killed; Col. Camp- 
bell, wounded ; Captain Walker, royal 
artillery, wounded. 


A Lift of Killed and Wounded in his Ma- 


nefty's Ships and Veſſels under the Con- 


mand of Home Popham, Eſq. May 19, 
1798, Oftend Roads. 

Seamen, &c. of Woolverene—1 Killed, 10 
wounded. 


23d regiment, on-board the Woolverene— | 


1 killed, 5 wounded. _ 

Aſp-; ſeamen killed, Lieutenant Edmonds 
__ wounded. 
PARLIAMENT-STREET, May 22. 


A diſpatch, of which the fllowing'h is a 


copy, has this day been received by the 
Right Hon. Henry Dundas, one of his ma- 
Jelty's principal ſectetaries of ſtate, from 
Lieutenant-colonel Warde, of the 1ſt regi- 
ment of guards, dated on- board the Expe- 

dition frigate, eight o'clock P. M. May 20. 


ſituation in the ſquadron under the com- 


mand of Captain Popham, of the royal 
navy, during the night of the 18th inſtant, 
the command of the remainder of the 


troops, from that accident, has devolved 


5 5 upon me; and 1 have the honour to tranſ- 
nit to you the moſt correct account that * 


hare been enabled to collect. 
Farly on the morning of the 19th inſt. 


the following troops, under the command 


of Major-general Coote, viz. two compa- 


nies light infantry, Coldſtream guards; 


two ditto, ditto, 3d guards; 11th regiment 
of foot; 23d and 4gth flank companies, 
with fix pieces of ordnance ; diſembarked, 
and effected their landing, at three o'clock 
in the morning, to the eaſtward of Oſtend, 
and completed the object of the expedition, 
by burning a number of boats deitined for 
the invaſion of England, and by fo com- 


. pletely deſtroying the locks and baſon-gates 


of the Bruges canal, that it was this morn- 


ing without a drop of water; and, as l un- 


derſtand all the tranſports fitting out at 


Fluſhing were intended to be brought to 


Oſtend and Dunkirk by the inland naviga- 


tion, to avoid our cruizers, that arrange 


ment will be defeated. -The troops had re- 
treated, and were ready to re- embark, having 
elected their purpoſe with the loſs of only 


one rank and file killed, and one ſeaman 
wounded, but found it impoſlible, from the 


wind having encreaſed, and the ſurf run- 
ning ſo high as entirely to prevent their re- 
gaining the boats, upon which they took up 
4 poſition on the ſand-hills above the beach, 


where they lay the whole of that day and 


night upon their arms. The enemy, taking 
| advantage of the length of time and the 
niglit, collected in very great force, and 


Sin, In conſequence of the Minerva fri- wounded. 


| gate (on-board which were the four lizht- 
infantry companies of the iſt regiment of 
foot-guards) having unfortunately loſt her 
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ſoon after day-break this morning, attacked 


them on every ſide, when, after a moſt no. 


ble and gallant defence, | am grieved to 
add, they were under the neceſſity of ca- 
pitulating, to a very great ſuperiority of 
numbers | 

1 herewith encloſe a liſt of the killed and 


' wounded, and I have every reaſon to be- 
licve it correct: 


Lieutenant-colonel Hely, 11th foot; killed. 


[ Colonel Hely was a gallant veteran of near 
70 years of age. 


He was deſirous to retire 
and ſell his commiſſion for the benefit of His 


wife and family, and 5000 guineas were 
actually lodged by a gentleman who was to 


be the purchaſer. 

_ Major-general Coote, wounded. 
Colonel Campbell, 2d guards, wounded. 
Major Donkin, 44th foot, wounded. 
Capt. Walker, royal arti:; 795 wounded. 
And near ſixty rank and tile killed aud 

Hu N * v Wax. 


__ ADMIRALTY- OFFICE, | 
Captain Caulficld, in tne Peterel floop, 
has captured le Leopard, French letter of 
marque, of 12 fix-pounders, 14 ſwivels, and 
100 men. - Captain Dacres, in the Aftrea, 
has taken the Renommée French ſchooner 


privateer, of five nine-pounders, and 54 


men; a moſt complete veſſel, her guns 
fitted on ſlides a-midſhip, fo as to fight all 
on either ſide.— And Capt. Wollaſton, in 


the Cruizer ſloop, has captured le Chatleur | 


Republican lugger, of four guns, and 48 
men. Le Dragon lugger, in her company, 
threw her boat and other things overboard. 


and eſcaped. 


A diſpatch from Rear:admiral: Harvey, 
dated Fort Royal Bay, Martinique, incloſes 
an account of the capture of the Violetta 


French privateer floop of 5 guns and 3 
men, by the Amphitrite ; and another pri- 


vateer of 4 guns and 39 men, by the Gar- 


land tender of 6 guns and 18 men. 


Likewiſe a letter from Vice-admiral 
Kingſmill, dated at Cork, giving an ac 
count of the following captures made by 
Sir Thomas Williams, captain of the Fndy. 
mion, viz. La Ravanche, French ic hoon: 
privatcer, of 12 braſs ſix-pounders and 2% 
men; coppered, victualled and :tored tor 

three months cruize, out 21 days, had taken 
nothing. LeBrutus, French lugger Privateer, 
of 6 fix - pounders and 50 men, fitted for two- 
months cruize, out fiticen days, and had 
taken two neutral ſhips. The St. Antonia, 

Spanulh ſchooner, pierced for 16 guns, had 
6 fix-pounders only mounted, laſt from the 
Havannah, and charged with diſpatches 


from thence and South America, for Spain; 


the diſpatches were thrown overboard, at- 
tached to one of the veſicl's anchors, but 
were recovered by the Endymion's boat. 
Les Huit Amis, French ſip hrivateer, of 


20 A 25 
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evening ; ſubſequent information confirmed | 


20 ſix-pounders and 160 men, entirely new, 
built for the purpoſe of a ſhip of war, and 
never before at ſea ; fitted, victualled, and 
ſtored, in the moſt complete manner, for 


four months cruize; out 20 days, had taken 
nothing. . 5 | 
Copy of a Letter from Rear-admiral Har- 


vey, Commander in Chief of his Ma- 
the Leeward 
Hands, to Evan Nepean, Eſq. dated 


on- board the Prince of Wales, Fort 
A Royal Zay, Martinique, April 8. 


Six, Be pleaſed to acquaint their lord- 


5 Thips, that his majeſty's floop Hawke, 


Captain Rotherham, captured, the 15th 
ult. off Grenada, and ſent into that itland, 
le Furet French privatcer ſchooner, belong- 


ing to Guadaloupe, of two guns and twen- 


ty-ſeven men: and that his majeſty's ibip 
Lapwing, Captain Harvey, captured, the 


Z itt ult. off St. Bartholomew's, and fent 
into Martinique, le Hardi French privateer 


ſchooner, belonging to Guadaloupe, of four 


uns and forty-ſeven men; they had both 
pcen out ſome time, but had not made any 
-” captures. 

quaint their lordthips, that his majeſty's 


You will alfo be pleafed to ac- 


mip la Concorde, Captain Barton, captured, 
the iſt inſtant, to windward of Montſerrat, 
za Rofiere French privateer ſchooner, of 


two guns and fifteen men, Which he fent _ 


into St. Chriſtopher's : the had been out 


dut one day, and had not captured any 
think. 55 
A letter from Sir Francis Latorey, cap- 
tain ot his majeſty's ſhip Hydra, details ths 
particulars of a very gallant action in the 


IIENRY HaRvVEY. 


{hip he commands, with the French frigate 


la Confiante, and Veſuve, a corvette, both 
of which were forced on- ſhore, together 


with a cutter that accompanied then, 


REBELLION 1x IRELAND. 
 WHrITEHALI,, May 29. 
Copres of Diſpatches from his & xcellency 


the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland to te 


Duke of Portland, dated Dublin Caſtle, 
May 24. VVV 
My Lok p, The intelligence contained in 


my laſt diſpatches muſt have prepared your 
- grace to hear of fome attempts being made 


buy the rebels to carry their traitorous deſigns 


; 5 into execution before every poſſibility of ſuc- 
bels was deſtroyed by the vigorous meaſures 
Which have lately been purſued. 


For {ome days orders have been iſſued by 


the leaders of the United Irithmen, direc- 
ting their partizans to be ready at a mo- 


ment's notice, as the meaſures of govern- 


ment made it neceſſary for them to act im- 
maediately. — Yeſterday information was re- 
Ceived, that it was probable that the city 


and the adjacem diſtricts would riſc in the 


coach burned. 
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the intelligence. In conſequence of which, 
notice was ſent to the general officers in the 
neighbourhood, and Dublin was put in a 
ſtate of preparation. The meaſures taken 
in the metropolis prevented any movement 
whatſoever, but I am concerned to acquaint 
your grace, that acts of open rebellion were 
committed in the counties of Dublin, Meath, 
and Kildare. About half paſt two o'clock. 
this morning, there was a regular attack 
made by the rebel force upon the town of 
Naas, where Lord Gosford commanded, _ 


with part of the Armagh militia, and de- 


tachments of the 4th dragoon guards and 


Ancient Britons, The rebels conſiſted of a 
 thoutand men, armed with muſkets and 


pikes, and they made their attack with re- 
gularity, but were ſoon repulſed by the 


Armagh militia, and then charged and pur- 
ſued by the 4th dragoon guards and Ancient 


Britons, and I underſtand their loſs a- 
mounted to near 200. Io officers and a 
few privates have been loſt of his majeſty's 
forces. It gives me plain to relate that a 
ſmall detzchment at the town of Proſperous 


has been ſurpriſed, and a detachment of 


the village of Clare cut their way to Naas 
with ſome loſs. There was alſo an attack 
on a !mall party of the gth dragoons, near 


Kilcullen, which ſutfered ; but, in the 


courſe of the day, General Dundas was en- 
abled to come up with a conſiderable body 
of the rebels near the hills of Kilcullen, 


where they were entirely routed with the 


loſs of 200 men. There were alfo ſeveral 
bodies collected laſt night in diticrent parts 
near Dublin, which were attacked by the 
Rathtarnhem cavalry, and by a detachment 
of the 5th dragoons, and diſperſed with 


ſome loſs, and ſome pritoners and ſome 
_ horſes were taken. 
__ ever, aflemblcd at the borders of the county 


A rebel party, how- 


of Dublin, near Dunboyne, and overpow- 


_ ered ſome conſtables, and afterwards rook, 
the baggage of iwo companies, guarded by 


a ſmall party of the Reay tencibles, coming 
to town, and have, during, the courſe of the 


day, committed many outrages ; ſeveral of 


them, however, have been killed, but the 


body remains undiſperſcd. The city +> 


tranquil, and I have no doubt will remain 
ſo this evening, and I truit that to-morrow 


we ſhall entirely diſperſe that body of in- 


ſurgents which has not entirely bcen routed 
to-day. I mult add, that the mail-coact: 
going to the north was attacked, within z 
tew miles of Dublin, by a ſelect body well 
armed; the paſſengers were taken, and the 
The Galway mail coach. 
was alſo attacked in the town of Lucan, 


but the rebel party was driven off before 


its deſtruction was effected. 
In conſequence of this deſperate conduct 


of the rebcllious, 1 iflued a proclamation. 


with 


— — — — — 


— ——— — — —— 
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with the advice of the privy- council, ( put- 


ting the country under martial law.) 


k Che lord-licutenant having ſent a copy 

of the proclamation for martial Jaw to both 

houſes of parliament, received from both 
| Houſes their unanimous addreſſes of thanks. J 


Extract of a Letter from Lord Viſcount 


Gosford, Colonel of the Armagh Mili 
tia, and Major Wardle, of the Ancient 
Britiſh Light Dragoons, to Lieutenant- 
General Laie, dated Naas, Thurſday 
morning, 8 o'clock, 24th May, 1798. 
This morning about half paſt two o'clock, 

a dragoon from an out-poſt came in, and 

informed Major Wardle, of the Ancient 


Britiſh, that a very Conſiderable armed 
body were approaching rapidly upon the 


town. The whole garriſon were inſtantly 


under arms, and took up their poſitions ac- 
cording to a plan previouſly formed, in cafe 
of ſuch an event happening. 
the attack upon our troops, poſted near the 
gaol, with great violence, but were re pull | 
ed. They then made a general attack in al- 
moſt every direction, as they had got pot- 

| ſeflion of almoſt every avenue into the 
town. They continued to engage the troops 
for near three quarters of au hour, when 
they gave away, and fied on all ſides. The 
cavalry immediately took advantage of their 
_ confuſion, charged in almoſt every direc- 
tion, and killed a great number of them. 
A great quantity of arms and pikes were 
taken; and within this half hour many 


They made 


hundred more were brought in, found in 


bpits near the town, together with three 
men with green cockades, all of whom 
were hanged in the public ſtreets. We took 
another priſoner, whom we have ſpared, in 
conſequence of his having given us infor- 
mation that will enable us to purſue theſe 
rebels; and, from this man we learn that 
they were above a thouſand ſtrong. They 
Pere commanded, as this man informs us, 
by one Michael Reynolds, who was wel! 


mounted, and dreſſed in yeoman uniform, 


dut unfortunately made his eſcape; his 
borſe we have got. ; 
About thirty rebels were killed in the 
| Nreets ; in the fields we imagine above an 
hundred: 
brought together. 


their bodies have not been 


Extract of a Letter from lueutenant-ge- 
neral Dundas to Lord V:ſcount Caſtle- 
reug h, dated May 25. 


In 1 FE to the account ack i had 


the honour of ſending you yeſterday, 1 kave 


the ſatistaction to inform your IDPs 
tat about two P. M. veſterday, I again 


marched out to attack the rebels, who had 


Aembled in great force on the north ſide of 


It is impoſſible to ſay 
ioo much of the cavalry and infantry—their 
conduct was exemplary throughout. 


the Liffey, and were advancing towards 


Kilcullen- bridge; they occupied the hills 


on the left of the road leading to Dublin, 
the road itſelf and the fields highly incloſed 

on the right. The attack began between 
three and four — was made with gallantry, 
the intantry forciag the enemy on the road, 

and driving them from the hills on the left 
—the cavalry, with equal ſucceſs, cutting 
off their retreat. The affair ended ſoon 
after four. The ſlaughter was conſiderable 
for ſuch an action; 130 lay dead. No pri- 


ſoners. 


have the farther ſatisfaction of Rating | 


to your lordſhip, that his majeſty's troops 


did not ſuffer in either killed or wounded. 
The rebels left great quantities of all kinds 


of arms behind them, and fled in all di- 
rections. This morning all is in perfect 
quietneſs. General Wilford, from Kildare, 


joined me laſt night, an officer with whom 1 


ſerve with unſpeakable ſatisfation. The 


troops of every deſcription, both officers 


and men, ſhewed a degree 6f gallantry 
which it was difficult to reſtrain within 
prudent bounds. Captain La Touche's 
corps of yeomanry diſtinguiſhed themſelves 


in a high ſtile. 


DuBL1N- CASTLE, May 26. 1 have 
detained 2 packet, in order to tranſmit to 
your grage the information received this 


| morning. 


1 have ſtated, in a private letter to your 


grace, that a party of the rebels, to the a- 


mount of ſeveral hundreds, were attacked 
by a detachment of the Antrim militia, a 


ſmall party of cavalry, and Captain Strat- 

ford's yeomanry, and that, being driven 
into the town of Baltinglas, they loſt about EE, 

one hundred and fifty men. | 


This morning an account has been re. 
ceived from Major Hardy, that yeſterday 2. 
body of between three and four thouſand 


had collected near Dunlavin, when they 


were entirely defeated, with the loſs of 
three hundred men, by Lieutenant Gard- 
ner, at the head of a detachment of the 
Antrim militia, and Captain Hardy's and 
Captain Hume's yeomanry. The troops 


and yeomanry behaved with the utmoſt gal- 


lantry in both actions. 
Lientenant-general Craig left Dublin 
yeſterday, in the hopes of meeting the 
body of the rebels which had collected near 
Dunboyne, and parties were ſent in dif- 
ferent directions to ſurround them. They, 
however, ted in the night, on hearing the 
approach of the troops. The general came 


up, however, with a party, conſiſting of 
about five hundred, ſome of whom Were 
put to the ſword. | 
By accounts from the north, it appears 
that the province of Ulſter is quiet. I have 
the honovs to be, with the 1 reſpect. 
17 
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out to meet them. 


MONTHLY CHRONICLE. 
my lord, your grace's mot faithful and 
humble ſervant, | 


CAMDEN. 


P. S. The city of Dublin has been per- 


fectly tranquil, owing to the precautions 


which have been taken; and it is itnpol- 


idle to deſcribe, in terms ſutficiently ſtrong, 
the indefatigable zeal, patience, and ſpirit, 
_ of the yeomanry corps. 


Too much praiſe 
© Cannot be given to his majeſty's regular and 
militia forces; and the latter have had op- 


 Portunitics of evincing their ſteadineſs, diſ- 


_ cipline, and bravery; which muſt give the 
higheſt ſatisfaction to his majeſy, and in- 
Apire the beſt-grounded confidence in their 


exertions, ſhould they have a more formi— 


gable enemy to contend with. 


 Extrafi of a Letter from Hackeiſtown, 5 


May 25, 1798. 


In conſequence of an information, re- 
ceived this morning, that a large body of 


rebels were marching to attack the town; 


Lieutenant Gardner and Captain Hardy, 


with the men under their command, went 


poſt on the hill under the church, and 
when the rebels came tolerably near, the 


officers and men made a feint, and re- 
treated into the barracks, where they pre- 


pared to repel them, in caſe of an attack. 


On the rebels ſeeing the military retreat, 


they came on with great ſhout, imagining 
the day to be their own. | 
Captain Hume came up, with about thirty 


In a tew minutes 


of his yeomanry troop, and inſtantly charg- 


ed them, on which the rebels retreated, and 


who were ſent to meet them. | 
Having reconnoitred who has returned to Wexford, Rates the 

their force, which amounted to between 
three and four thouſand, they took their 


gagements with the rebels; 


. 


4 * 
3 by 


loy's company of yeomanry infantry, at- 


tacked the rebels, who, after ſome reſiſtance, 


fled in all directions. 
Three hundred and fifty were found dead 


in the field this morning, among whom 


was their commanding otkcer, in his uni- 
torin; many more were killed and wound- 
ed. Some horſes were taken, and greut 
quantities of arms. The lols, on the part 
or the king's troops, was nine rank and file 
killed, and ſixteen wounded. e 

ihe town 1s perfectly quiet, and the 
only part of the country trom whence any 


attack is threatened, is from Wicklow. 


May 28. Intelligence has been received 
that the inſur1ection is ſpreading ſouthwards 
and it has broke out in great force in the 
county of Wextord; and 1 have to tatorm 
your grace, with infinite concern, that the 
rebels in that quafter have atſembled in ſuen 
force that they have cut off a party of one 
hundred men of the North Cork uulitiag 
Col. Foote, 


number of the rebels to be at leatt four 
thoufand, and a_ great number of them 
mounted. Meaſures are taken to marcli 
againſt this body, and I hope they will be 
met and defeated.  _ „„ et 
I have received accounts from Colonel 
Campbell, at Athy, between whom and 


"General Dundas the communication bas 


been ſtopped, that he has had partial en- 
| that at Mo- 
naſteveren and Carlow they have been de- 
feated, and four hundred killed at the lat- 


ter place, and fitty at the former. He 


a general purſuit took place; and I have #19 intorms General Lake, that his men 
ttne ſatisfaction to inform you, that above © In high ſbirits. 9855 
three hundred of the miſtreants lie dead on I will not cloſe this letter till the laſt 
the fleld of battle: „ moment of the mail leaving Dublin, that I 
© Tofay that the Antrim regiment behaved may give your grace the Jatt information. 
well is not any thing new to you; but the Mar 29. 1 have only time to inform 
pyeomen, under Captain Hume's command, Your grace, that I learn from Gen. Dundas, 
behaved aſtoniſhingly. h that the febels in the Curragh of Kildare 
Dos rix-SASsTLE, May 27. I have tave laid down their arms, and delive:ed up 
ttutle ſatisfaction to inform your grace, that à number of their leaders. 
the body of rebels, who for ſonie days had , BY a diſpatch I have this inſtant received, 
been in conſiderable force to the northward I have the farther pleafure of acquainting 


of Dublin, were veſterday defeated, with 

very great loſs on their part, by a party of 
the Reay fencibles, and the neighbouring 
peomanry corps, on the hill of Taragh. 


Five companies, of the. Reay fencibles, 


under the command of Captain Scobie, had 


your grace, that Sir James Duff, who, with 


infinite alacrity and addreſs, has opened 


the communication with Limerick, (that 
with Cork being already open, had arrived 


at Kildare whilſt the rebels had poſicfion 


of it, completely routed them, and taken 


halted yeſterday at Dunſhaughlin, on their the place. Caniex, 

| march to Dublin; and hearing that the re- P. S. The ſouth is entirely quiet. and 

| dels were in great force, and had taken a the rebels in the neighbourhood of Dublin 

i Kation on Taragh-hill, Captain Scobie de- are ſubmitting and delivering up their arms. 
: "tached three of the companies, under the 0 Acial Report from Major. general Sir 

: command of Captain M«Lean, with one 7 5, K. 4 nn . 
5 field piece, to the ſpot; who, being ac- Janes "f dated Monaſtereven, May 
: + cCompanied by Lord Fingal and his troop of " EIB S LS FAG | 

: 0 yeomanry, Captain Preſton's and the Lower 1 ͤ marched from Limerick on Sunday 

- | Kells Jeomanry cavalry, and Captain Mol morning with fixty dragoons, the Duglin 
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34 
mikitia, their field pieces, with two cur- 
rick guns, to open the communication with 


Dublin, which | judged of the utmoſt im- 
portance to government. By means of cars 
ps the infantry I reached this place in forty 

t hours. I am now, at ſeven o'clock 
this mornine, (Monday,) marching to ſur- 
round the town of Kildare, the head-quar- 


ters of the rebels, with ſeven pieces of ar- 


tillery, 140 dragoons, and 350 infantry. I 


have left the whole country behind me per- 


fectly quiet and well protected by means of 
the troops and yeomanry corps. I hope to 
be able to forward this to you by the inail- 
coach, Which I will eſcort to Naas. I am 


ſufficiently ſtrong. wedged may depend on 


my prudence and ſucce!s. My guns are 
well manned, and the 08951 in high fpirits. 
Thbe cruelties that have been committed on 
{ome of rhe officers and men have exaipe- 
rated them to a great degree. Of my tu- 
rure ee I will endeavour to in- 
form A JAMES Dvure. 
Tueſday, two o clock, P. M. Ki I DAR E. 
We found the rebels retiring fiom the 
town, on our arrival, armed. We tollow- 
ed them with the dragoons. I ſent on 
ſome of the yeomen to tell them, on laying 
don their arms, they ſhould not be hurt. 
Infortunately ſome of them fired on the 
troops: 
tacked on all ſides. 
rage of the troops. 
three hundred of the rebels were killed. 
We have three men killed, and ſeveral 
| wounded. . am too much fatigued to en- 
large. | IJ. Dor. 
Dog 1%-CASTLE, June 2 2. 
have been received, from Major- general 
| Eulſtace, at New Roſs; ſtating that Major- 
general Fawcett having marched with a 
_ company of the Meath regiment from Dun- 
| cannon fort, this ſina!l force was ſurround- 
ed by a very large body between Taghmon 
and Wexford, and deteated. Gen. Faw- 
cett effected his retreat to Duncannon fort. 
Accounts have alſo been received, that the 


rebels are in poſleſſion of Wexford ; but 
that a large lorce Was os to diſlodge 


them. 


| Diſpatch from the Lord Licitewant of re- 


land to the Dube of Portlang, dated 
Dublin Caſile, June . 


Mr Lon p, I have the honour to 5 


Juaint vour grace, that a diſpatch was this 
day received by Lieutenant- general Lake 
from Col. l Eſtrange, of the King's County 
militia, which ſtates that the town of New- 
_ town Barry had been attacked yeſterday 


morning by a very conſiderable body of re- 
dels from Vinegar-hill. 


the town in ſuch a manner, that Colonel 
I Eftrange at firſt retreated; in order 


to col- 


MON T H f. V CHRONICE. 


From that moment they were at- 


Nothing could ſtop the 
I believe from two to 


Accounts | 


They ſurrounded. 


lect his force: he then attacked the febeb, 


drove them through the town with great ; 


ſlaughter, and purſued them until night o- 
bliged him to return. Above 500 of the 
rebels were killed. — I have accounts from 
Mr. Cornwall, that a picquet- guard of his 
yeomen ſurprized, in the night, a party of 
rebels endeavouring to enter the county of 


Carlow, — completely deteated them. 


CAMDEN. 


The State Trials degan at Maid- 
ſtorie on the 21ſt of May. O'Connor, 
Leary, Allen, and Binns, were ac— 
quitted ; Quigley was found guilty, 


and executed on Thurſday, June 5, 
on Pendetinis-heath, near Maiditone. 


—O'Connor was detained, and ſent 
in cuſtody to Ireland; the reſt are dif- 
charged. FB 

Lord Edward Fitzgerald was ap- 
prehended on a charge of high trea- _ 
ſon in Dublin; in the ſtruggle tf 
taking him into cuſtody, he received 
ſome wounds, of which he died on 
Monday, June 4. 

The trial of the Earl of Kingſton, 5 
for the alleged murder of Colonel 
Fitzgerald, took place i in Dublin. No 
evidence appearing againſt his lord- | 
ſhip, he was acquitted, 

The execution of Reeves, Wilkin- 5 
ſon, and Adamſon, for forgery, took 


place on Wedneſday morning, June 
6, in the front of Newgate. | Ons 
100,090 ſpectators were aſſembled on 
the dreadful occaſion, of whom a _ 
great proportion were women, and _ 
many of them with the appearance of 


Above 


ladies. — The houſes oppolite to the 
gaol had not only their windows all 


taken out to give greater accommo- _ 
dation for the curious, but ſome of 
them were untiled and canopied with 
The humane and attentive ___ 
keeper, Mr. Kirby, permitted their: 
agonized families and a clergyman to 
remain with them till a late hour lat 
night, and every potlible indulgence, 
conſiſtent with ſafety, was ſhewn 
Mr. Reeves and Mr. Wil- 
kinſon manifeſted the mott ſteady 
Mr. 


heads. 


them. 


compoſure and reſignation. 
Adamſon, who had cheriſhed hopes 
of pardon, from the applications 
which had been made for mercy, 
ſunk into deſpondency. "| 
inceſſant onncuny that he was rouſed 1 
and kept up. 


It was win | 
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TILLIAM II. furnamed Rufus 
on account of his having red 


70 Pair, Was the ſecond ſon of William 


the Conqueror; who, though he 


laid, he durſt not bequeath a crown 


which of right was none of his, but 
left it to the diſpoſal of God; yet 
he recommended William, his ſecond 
lurvieing ſon, for his ſucceſſor, and 
did all in his power to ſecure the 
crown to him. He had three other 
ſons beſides William: to Robert the 
eldeſt he gave the duchy of Nor- 


1 mandy. 


William Rufus during his father's 
laſt illneſs was concerting meaſures in 
England to ſecure his ſucceſſion to 
the crown. Though it was the Con- 
queror' s defire that he ſhould ſucceed 
him, yet there was great danger of a 
party being formed againſt him in 


favour of his elder brother Robert. 


But, as Robert was out of the king- 
dom, William with the more eaſe ac- 
© complited his deſigns; and by the 
management of Lanfranc, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, who had great in- 
tereſt among the people, both Engliſh 


and Normans, and had gained over 


wo the leading lords of both 1 nations, and 


by the favour of Eudo the high trea- 
133 he aſcended the throne, and 
was crowned eighteen days after his 


| father's death, Sept. 27, 1087; at. 


| | which time he was thirty years old. 


4 18 bravery of a hero. 
"Rp natured, and a perfect brute in his 
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He was remarkable for no good qua- 
lis but his courage, which, however, 
for the moſt part, was more like the 
| fierceneſs of a wild beaſt than the 
He was very il 


* behaviour; was wholly indifferent as 
to religion, and had no regard for ho- 


1 3 nour or honeſty. He was greedy of 
EN 1 money, but it was to ſquander it away 

fs In fine, he had 
| [ > all his father's vices without his vir 


upon idle expences. 


- fues, and hiſtorians agree in repre- 
ſenting him as bad a prince as ever 
ſat on the Engliſh throne. Theſe 
Þ hiſtorians were indeed monks and 
eccleſiaſtics, who might be prejudiced 
againſt him for his ſeizing the re- 
venues of the church. 


5 7 ſcarcely any action of his life deſerves 
YL. No. 74. 
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danger. 


However, as 
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commendation, their repreſentations 
ſeem to be but too well founded. 

In 1688, a formidable conſpiracy 
was ſet up againſt him by his uncle 
Odo, biſhop of Bayeux. 
was to depoſe William, and ſet Robert 
on the throne. Several Norman 
lords and biſhops joining in the plot, 


and many of the Engliſh alſo being 


prevailed on to favour it, when they 
thought matters were ripe, they in- 


vited Robert to come over, who pro- 
miſet ſoon to be with them. 


The 


conſpirators then fortified themſelves 


in ſeveral places, and William ſeemed 


to be in a moſt dangerous lituation. 
But Robert's indolence and dilatory 
temper, who did not come over with 
his forces as was expected, gave him 
time to extricate himſelf out of this 


Engliſh, then he fitted out a fleet, and 


| marched againſt Odo and 'the other 
rebels with an army of Engliſhmen; 


took Pevenſy, Rocheſter, and Dur- 


ham, and the other places where they 
had ſhut themſelves up; broke all 
and entirely diſpelled N 


their meaſures, 
the threatening {torm. 


Though William was indebted to 
the Engliſh for having by their means 
cruthed the conſpiracy, and, though 


he had made them many fair promiſes, 
yet it was no ſooner over, but he be- 
gan to oppreſs them even worſe than 
his father had done. 


ed Normandy, and made himſelf maſ- 
ter of ſeveral places. 
plored aid of the King of France, 


who came to his affiltance ; ; but, Wil 
liam having found means to bribe 


ay 


him, he retired without doing 
| thing, 


The deſign 


He firſt gained over the 


He now ſeized 
upon the vacant benefices, and, after 
he had ſtripped them of every thing 
he could turn into money, he ſold 
them to the higheſt bidder. He 

ſeized upon the temporalities of the 
ſce of Canterbury, and kept them in 

his bands four years, and did the 
ſame by all the other biſhoprics that 
became vacant in his reign. 
after, William, to be revenged on his 
brother Robert for the late conſpiracy, 
and perhaps from a deſire of enjoy- 
ing all his father's dominions, invad- 


Soon 


Robert im 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
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thing, and William proceeded to take 
more places, and bribed ſome of the 


burghers of Rouen to undertake the 


delivering it into his hands. But 
Prince Henry, joining his brother 
Robert, ſaved it; for, entering the 


city on a ſudden, he ſeized the chief 


of the conſpirators, and threw him 


headlong from a tower; which bold 


ſtroke not only preſerved the capital, 
but in effect all Normandy. William 
ſoon after, in 1091, was obliged to 


ſtrike up a 'peace with Duke Robert 


on this condition, among others, 


That, upon either of the brothers dy- 


Ing without heirs, the ſurvivor ſhould 
ſucceed to all his dominions. 


Whilſt William was in Normandy, 
Malcolm, King of Scotland, made an 


incurſion into Northumberland, and 
William at his return reſolved to re- 


venge this inſult. He artfully in- 


duced his brother Robert to come 


over and accompany him in this ex- 
pedition, fearing he ſhould in his ab- 
ſence ſeize on thoſe caſtles in Nor- 


mandy that he held by the late treaty. 
His army ſuffered greatly by ſeveral 
_ diſaſters in Scotland; but Malcolm, 
fearing the ill conſequences of a war 
in his own country, ſent William pro- 
poſals for an accommodation, Which 
were readily accepted, and the Scotch 


king obliged himſelf to pay the. ſame 


' Homage to the King of England he 
had formerly done, But Robert, 


perceiving he was only amuſed by his 
brother, to draw him into this ex- 


pedition, returned home greatly dil- 


— 


guited,..:- .. V T 
The king continued his arbitrary 
proceedings, and oppreſſed his ſub- 
jets, Normans as well as Englith, 
more and more every day, which 
made them all wiſh for his death, as 
the only remedy to the evils they 
groaned under. And now they 
thought their wiſhes were going to 
be accompliſhed; for in 1093, a dan- 
gerous diſtemper ſeized him at Glou- 
ceſter, ſo that he himſelf thought his 


end approaching; and the fear of 
death made him reſolve, if he ever 
recovered, to reform all that had been 


amis in his government; being re- 
covered of his illneſs, he preſently 
forgot all his good reſolutions, re- 


turned to his old courſes, retracted, as 


far as was in his power, the good or- 


ders he had given in his ſickneſs, and 


even increaſed the abuſes of govern- 
ment, inſtead of correcting them. 

in 1094, we again find him at war 
with his brother Robert in Normandy, 
who, as William had not performed 
his part of the late treaty, ſeemed 
reſolved to take from him the places 
he held there. Being aſſiſted by the 
King of France, he gained ſeveral! 


advantages over William, who at laſt 
had recourſe to his old artifice, and 


bribed the French king once more to 


draw off his forces. In order to raiſe 
money, he fent orders into England 


for levying 20,000 men, and to im- 
prels ſuch as were of ſome ſubſtance, 


and did not care to leave their fami- 


lies. When they were juſt going to 
embark, they were diſcharged, upon 
paying ten ſhillings a man, which 
they very readily did, and by this 
artifice William raiſed 10,0001, Ro- 
bert now, in all likelihood, would 
have loft all his dominions, if the 


king had not been obliged to return 


on a ſudden to repreſs the Welſh, who 


were ravaging Shropſhire and Che- 


ſhire. At his approach, they retired 
among the mountains and inacceflible 
places, and William, purſuing them 
too far, lolt more of his men than he 
deſtroyed of the enemy's; and all he 
could do was to re-build the caſtle of 
Montgomery, which had been de- 


moliſhed, | 


In 1096, the project of the holy 
war was ſet on foot by pope Urban II. 


in which ſo many princes of Chriſten- 


dom engaged. The deſign of it was 
to recover the Holy Land out of the 


of thoſe who went to it was a red 
croſs wrought in their garments, 
whence they were termed Croiſes, and 


the expedition the Cruſade, Robert 


duke of Normandy was one of the 


princes who engaged in it; and, to 


defray the expences of his under— 
taking, he mortgaged his duchy to 
his brother the King of England for 
a ſum of money, which William 
raiſed on his ſubjects by the moſt op- 
preiſive methods imaginable. In 
1093, William rebuilt London Bridge, 
raiſed a new wall round the Tower, 
and erected the famous Hall at Weſt— 


münſter, 


hands of the Saracens. The badge 
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7 minſter, which, though ſo large, he 
i and fault with, and faid it was 


Hardly big enough for a king's bed- 
chamber. The railing money for 
"*Fheſe works was a great oppreſſion on 
tte ſubjects. Es 
"2X Being hunting one day in New 
Foreſt, he was accidentally, or other - 
wife, ſhot with an arrow into the 
 *Zheart, by Walter Tyrrel, a French 
> E&nicvht, as he was, ſeemingly at leaſt, 
7 > ſhooting at a deer; and dropt down 
dead immediately, Thus fell Wil- 
lam, ſurnamed Rufus, from his red 
hair and florid complexion, after he 
had lived four and forty years, and 
> reigned near thirteen, during which 
dae oppreſſed his people in every form 


— 


void of learning, principle, and hu- 
„ nes $5, Eg a 5 » 
muanitv; haughty, paſſionate, brutal, 


Fr] 


2 

= 7 at religion; a ſcourge to the clergy; 
7 vain-glorious, talkative, rapacious, 
Jlaviſh, and diſſolute, and an inveterate 
enemy to the Englith, though he 
> owed his crown to their valour and 
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INN one of the provinces neareſt, flouriſhing ſituation of this third ſon 


1 though not actually in, the High- 
lands, dwelt a Scottiſh gentleman, 
5 0 who, though of as ancient a. family as 

any in his country, poſſeſſed no other 


on which, however, he contrived, 


they were old enough, were ſent into 
the world. One entered into the ar- 


and the third, after having been ſome 
2 merchant in London, was taken into 

the bulineſs; and, by his aſſiduity 
and quickneſs, foon became ſo much 
now his partner, already very rich, 
at a ſmall diſtance from London, 


Charles Widdrington, Ihe very 


of tyranny and infult, He was equally 


pʒrofligate, and ungrateful ; a ſcotter_ 


fortune than a ſmall paternal farm; 
with the aſſiſtance of a wife, whom 
he had married early in life, io bring. 
up a family of three ſons and a 
daughter, not only decently, but 
comtortably. The boys, as foon as 


my, another went to the Eaſt Indies, 


tew years in the compting-houle of a 


maſter of it, that his former mafler, 
retired from its fatigues to a houſe 
leaving the whole concern to Mr. 
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fidelity, when the Norman lords in- 
tended to expel him from the throne. 
In return for this inſtance of their 
loyalty, he took all opportunities to 
fleece and enſlave them; and at one 
time impriſoned fifty of the beſt ta- 
milies in the kingdom, on pretence of 


killing his deer: fo that they were 
compelied to purchaſe their liberty 


at the expence of all their wealth; 
though not before they had under- 


gone the fiery ordeal. He lived in a 


ſcandalous commerce with proſtitutes, 
profeſſing his contempt for marriage; 
and, having no legitimate iſſue, the 


crown devolved to his brother Henry. 


He was buried in Wincheſter cathe- 
dral, where his tomb, ſomewhat 
railed from the ground, remains to 
this day -before the altar. In his 


reign a great inundation of the ſea 


overflowed the coaſt of Kent, and 
covered the lands formerly belonging 
to Earl Goodwin. Theſe are now 
called the Goodwin Sands, ſo dan- 
gerous to ſhips. 85 ; 
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was, very naturally, a great acquiſi- 
tion of happineſs, as well as proſ— 
perity, to his father, his mother, and 


his ſiſter, to whom he frequently made 
preſents, which enabled them to live 
in much greater affluence then they 


had done before. At length, Charles 


V/iddrington made ſome connection 
with a perſon intruſted with the af- 


fairs of government; and, by' means 


of this friend, made ſuch advantage 
of the fluctuation of the funds, that 


in a few months he doubled his for- 
tune; and ſuch golden viſions aroſe 


to his imagination, that he quitted _ 
the buſineſs on which he had ſo proſ- 


peroully begun the world, and gave 
himſelf up entirely to the more al- 
luring career of ſpeculation in the 


ſtocks, by which he had no doubt of 
realizing in a very ſhort time an im- 


menſe fortune, 


For ſome time,. his ſucceſs was 
more than equal to his moſt ſanguine 


expectations. He went down to viſit 
| his 
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his father in all the ſplendour of a 
man of large fortune; directed ſome 


additions to be made to the family 


manſon; ordered new furniture; 
dreſſed his mother and ſiſtet in a ſtyle 
they had never before dreamed of; 
and fixed on the ſpring of the fol- 
lowing year (for his viſit was made in 
autumn) as the time when he intreat- 
ed them all to come to London for 


ſome months, that Euüupheme (which. 


was the nanie of his filter) night re- 
ccive that poliſh which a great capital 
alone is ſuppoſed to give, She was 
not more than eighteen ; ana, being 
very pretty, he "perſuaded himſelt, 
that, if ſhe was introduced to the 
world as the fifter of a man of for- 
tune, her own could not fail of be- 
ing eſtabliſhed by an «fluent marriage. 
_ Eupheme, who till then had never 


any ambition higher than to remain 


in Scotland, and to be, at ſome future 
period, miſtreſs of fuch an humble 
habitation as her paternal houſe, was 
not much dazzled with theſe ſchemes 
of future greatneſs: but on her fa- 
ther, they had a very different effect; 
the long conferences he bad with 
nis ſon, he ſeemed to have caught all 
His enthuſiaſm in purſuit of fortune. 
They entered into ſome engagements 
together, which the elder Mr. Wid- 


zn 


drington aſſured his wife would turn 


out greatly to the advantage of the 
Whole family; and early in Novem- 
ber their ſon left them, elate with 
the viſions of accumulating fortune, 
which now offered to him for the en- 
juing winter. 

Soothed with theſe golden dreams, 
| fix or eight weeks paſled away, when 
the family of the elder Widdrington 
was ſuddenly arouſed by the appear- 


ance of 'two men who arrived from 


London, and demanded to ſpeak to 
him. He was ſhut vp with them for 
| ſome time, and then in viſible agita- 


tion he came to his Wife, and told 


her, that {ome tircumſtances had oc- 
curred in the affairs of his ton 
Charles, which bad made his pre- 
Hence abſolutely neceſſary in London, 
whither he muſt go with the perſons 
ho were then in the houſe, and * 
were about to ſet out immediately. 
Though Mrs. Widdrington was en- 
direly unacgutainted with ſuch mate 
Fg 
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foundation. 


ter came. 
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ters, the ſaw, by the confuſion ant | 
diſtreſs that appeared in the counte- 


nance of her huſband, that all was not 


well. She, of courſe, expreſſed her 


uneaſineſs in very ſtrong terms, which 


Mr. Widdringtoh endeavoured to ap- 


peaſe, by telling her, that the affair, 


on which his preſence was neceſſary | 
in London, would be ſettled with ve- 
ry little trouble, and that it was not 
likely to diminiſh or impede the fu— 
ture proſperity of their ſon. 

Mrs. Widdrington, relying on the 
aſſurances of a man who had never 


deceived her, endeavoured to conquer 


the uneaſineſs the felt. It was yet ea. 
fier to pacity the daughter; and both 
ſaw, with apparent calmneſs, the maſ. 
ter of the manſion depart from an 
abode which he had not quitted for 


any time for a great number of years. 


When he was gene, however, the 
apprehenlions of his wife became 
more uneaſy to her; yet ſhe knew net 
what the feared. This painful anxie. 
ty was a little ſubdued by a letter ſhe 
received from her huſband, written 


on the road, which repeated thoſe aſ- 


ſurances he Dad given her before his 
departure, and ſeemed to breathe a | 
tranquillity of mind w hich ſhethought 
it was impoſſible Mr. Wicdrington 
could aſſume, if her fears had any 
He promiſed to write iQ 
her the moment he arrived in Lon. 
don, and every week till his retur lt, 
which he ſaid there was no doubt ot 
his doing within a month. 

Thus re aſſured, the mother and 
daughter returned to their uſual him: 
ple occupations; ; but time wore away 
twice as much had alreadv elapſed a; 
was neceiſary for Mr. Widdrington 
to have arrived in London, and tc 
have written from thence, but no let- 


cumſtance might renew her alarm, en- 
deavource yet to calm her mind, by 
believing that the hurry of buſinefs 
which had carried him to London 


might engage every moment of his 
time ; but a "week, ten days longer, 
paſſed, and no letter came. Unwal- 


ling to communicate to her daughter 
the anguiſh the felt herſelf, ſhe con- 
cealed her terrors till they could no 
longer be a ſecret to any body, for the 


houſe waz now yiſited by thole fort of 
iel 


His wife, however this cir -. 
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men who are in Scotland what ſhe— 
ris officers are here, who informed 
her that, at ſuch a time, a ſeizure 
would be made of all the effects in 
the houſe, and cattle on the farm, 
&c. in conſequence of debts Mr, Wid- 
dripgton had contracted in being en- 


gaged for his ſon. 


Heavy as this ſtroke was, it was 


ſome hours after rendered almoſt 1n- 
ſupportable by a letter from Mr. 
Widdrington himſelf, in which, after 
a ſhort and confuled preamble to pre- 
pare her for the cruel intelligence he 
was about to communicate, heinforn- 
ed her, chat, in conſequence of the 


treachery of a man, who to ſave him- 


ſelf had ſacrificed his ſon Charles, 


and for whom he had ſome months 


before engaged himſelf to the amount 
of all he was worth in the world, 
they were both entirely undone : that 
his ſon had abſconded, and that he 
was himſelf in the King's Bench pri- 
ſon, whither he intreated her to come, 


with Eupheme, as ſoon as poilvle, as 


it was only by the exertions of ſo 


faithful a friend that he had any hope 


of being releaſed, 


The wretched wife, ſeeing how 


much occaſion there was for tartitude, 
endeavoured to collect enough to car- 
ry her through the trying circumſtan— 


ces ſhe was thus involved in. She had 
no male relation to whom the could 
apply tor aſſiſtance, for ſhe was the }aſt 


of her family: on herſelf alone, there- 


veuring to give her terrified daughter 


tore, the muſt depend; and, endea- 


ſome portion f that courage lhe want- 


ef] herſelf, they turned whatever they 
2o0uid into money, and, hiring a chaiſe 


at rhe neareſt town where ſuch a con- 


veyance was to be had, they ſet out 


tor Edinburgh, where, ON arriving, 


they meant to have proceeded to 


London by the public convęyances; 
but, finding that very expenſive, they 


were perſuaded, Hy the only acquaint- 
ance they had there who did not fly 


from them in their adverſity, to hire 


a Chaiſe, which he engaged to find at 
a cheap rate, that ſhould carry them 


as far as York, where he {aid he would 
give them a letter of introduction to a 
friend, who would, at his requeſt, find 
tor them the beſt and cheapeſt convey- 
- ance to London, Of this offer Mrs. 
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Widdrington gladly accepted, for at 
her time of life, (as ſhe was upwards 
of fifty,) in no very ltrong health, 
and depreiſed by the greatneſs and 
ſuddenneſs of the calamity that had 


fallen on her family, ſhe was glad to 


find any expedient by which ſhe might 
eſcape from the fatigue and hurry of 
ſtage coaches. | | 

his matter being arranged, they 


began again their melancholy journey, 


and the firſt two days (for they could 
proceed but flowly) palled without 
any accident, 


impede their progreſs; but, impa— 
tient to get on, Mrs. Widdrington 


preſſed the driver to haſten as much 


as pollible. The man, who probably 


was already tired of the engagement 
he had made, either was, or pretend- 


ed to be, taken very ill, and, in de. 
{pite of their remonſtrances, {topped 


at a [mall alehouſe by the way- ſide, 


where he lingered two hours under 


pretence of recruiting his ſtrength, 


and then told them that, as he found 


it impotlibletor him to go any farther, 


he had hired a lad who would drive 
them to a town about four miles off, 


where, if he could not rejoin them in 
the morning, the landtor of the ale- 
houſe they were at had a brother who 
would undertake to conduct them 


ſafely to York. . l 
The pravers and remonſtrances of 


Mrs. Widdrington were equally vain. 
Above an hour paſſed in arguing with 
him to no purpole. 
ming on, the ſnow continued lowly 


Night was co- 


to fall, and the dread of being com- 


pelled to paſs the night in ſo wretched 
a place as they were then in, atlength _ 
determined Mrs. Widdrington to tub- 
They departed then, between 
five and ſix in the evening, for the 


mit. 


town in queltion lay out of the high 
road; but the maſter of the alehouſe 


aſſured her, the man who was to drive 
knew the way perfectly well, that the 


road was good, and that it was the on- 


ly place where they would be ſure of 
meeting with a perſon that would car- 
ry them ſafely to the end of their 
Eo, NE v LL 
Before they had croſſed the wide 
heath on which the alehouſe was ſi- 


tuated, the ſtorm of ſnow increaſed. 
" e IT ON: 1 


t. On the mormng of the 
third, a fall of ſnow threatened to 
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It was nearly dark, and the horſes, 
fron the lipperineſs of the road, 

ſeemed to be ſo fatigued that they 
were likely to fall at every ſtep. 

The man who drove was a ſturdy 


clown, who ſeemed never to have 
driven a chaiſe before. He was not 
the leſs obſtinate for being very 1gno- 
rant, and he plunged on through 


thick and thin, regardleſs of the in- 
treaties of Mrs. Widdrington, or the 
danger he was frequently in of over- 


turning the chaiſe. 
In this manner they blundered thro? 


a large wood, where the ſnow had not 
yet concealed the track that led, as 
the man fwd, to the town in queſtion. 


it brauglu them out on the edge of 


Gone of thoſe extenſive wolds or moors. 


10 frequent in the north of England. 
It. was almoſt dark; yet the man, 


perſtſting in his affurance that he per- 


teftly knew the road, though all was 
naw covered with ſnow, the chaiſe 


was fuddenly overturned by the fall- 
ing of one of the horles, and the dri- 


ver thrown to ſome diſtauce. 


He foon, however, recovered him 


felf, and, not without many execra- 
tions, ap proached to deliver the mo- 
ther and daughter from their perilous 
ſtuation in the chaiſe. 
neither of them hurt, but greatly 
terrified, alike at what they had ſuf- 


Was now evident that one of the 


wheels was broke, and that in the 
_ Carriage it was quite impoſlible for 


them to proceed, Mrs. Widdring- 
tn, her trembling daughter now 


hanging on her arm, collected all her 
: refolution to conſider what was to be 


done; and at leugth determined that 


the poſtilion mould put their baggage 
on the 
while they attempied to find the road 
back to the houle they had left, for 
the dreary expanfe before them af- 
_ torded no ſign of habitations : 
light glimmered acroſs the deſolate 
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horles, and lead the way, 


plain; and the man owned that the 


town to which they had been direc- 
ted was at leaſt five miles off on its 


oppoſite tide. 
Nothing can be gte much 


more de plorable than the ſituation of 


thete two poor women, who never 


had betore deen expoſed to the leaſt 


for it 


inhabited then? 


not a 


hardſhip or difficulty. To remain 
where they were, was to periſh in the 
ſnow before morning, yet it was far 


reach any ſhelter, The man, how- 
ever, who did not ſeem much leſs 
alarmed than they were, walked on, 
leading the horſes; and the mother 
and daughter, holding by each other, 
followed as well as they could. 
Suddenly the road which the man 
had taken turned i into a kind of lane; 
by the reflection of the ſnow, they 


dſcovered that it was bounded on one 


ſide by the wood they had been in, 
and on the other by an high old wall. 


They were then near a houſe ; A er- 


that Mrs. 


cumſtance Widdrington 


ſpoke of with the greateſt joy; "but, 
their guide was io far from appearing 
to ſhare their; joy, that he exclaimed, 


from clear that they ſhould be able to | 


* 


in great confternation, that he had 


milled his way, and that it was better 
to go back. Mrs. Widdrington, re- 
gardleſs of his apparent reluctance, 
now eagerly aſked which was the way 
to the entrance of the houſe ? The 


man ſullenly anſwered, that it was no 
matter, for that they ſhould get no 


good there, and it was better not to 


attempt to enter. 
They were 


Any ſhelter, however, appeared ſo 


ſhe diiregarded this ſpeech ; but Eu- 
pheme eagerly aſked the man, © Why 
they had better not try to gain ad 


- mittance ?? “?“ 
Why!“ replied bez ec why, be⸗ 


cauſe i it is haunted,””- 3 And is it not 


inhabitants ſure enough, ſuch as they 
be. If ſo, (faid Mrs. Widdring- 


ton. 4 nothing ſhall prevent my aſking 


ſhelter for the night.” She then re- 
peated the queſtion of which was the 
way to the front, or to any-entrance, 
of the houſe. 


moments, 


«Oh! ave, there's 


The man with reluc- 
- tance ſhewed her, and they, in a few 
came to the corner of 4 


deſirable to Mrs. Widdrington, that 


high wall, and turning perceived a 


high old- faſhioned i iron gate, through 
which they ſaw a court, and the front 
of a large old- faſhioned ſtone houſe, 
with thoſe kind of ſcolloped points 


that look like the corners of a minced 
pye. The window. frames, they could 


perceive, were of heavy ſtone-work, 


and no light b at any of them; 
but, 


> alarmed him. 


7M ; ent 


; hs ſome time in vain. A dog, how- 


violent bark from A Kennel in the 
court, he came with ſuch fury to the 
iron gate, that Eupheme, retreating 


to go back, and rather en counter the 
fativue of returning to the ale-houſe 


e on the heath, than attempt to enter 


that frightful houſe. 


be raging of the dog had More: 
ellect on the people of 


the houſe 
than the noiſe of thoſe who had 
A faint light gleamed 
' from one of the caſements above. A 


form, which could not be diſtinguiſh- 
ed through the gloom, appeared for 
da moment at it, and then glided a- 
way. All the ſtories he had ever 
. heard about tlie ſupernatural inhabi- 
tants of this houſe, now recurred to 
= the poſtilion, who, with his teeth 
cChattering in his head, rather from 


fear than cold, again implored Mrs. 
Widdrington not to think of enter- 
ing it, 


The light now again appeared in 
A figure, which did 


the chamber. 
not appear to be the lame, flowly 
opened the caſement, and in a ſharp 
and tremulous voice, demanded who 
was there, and what was their buſinels, 
The incellant barking, or rather 
roaring, of the dog 
Mrs. Widdrington to anſwer, (in an 


accent that admitted no doubt at leut 


of her country,) that ſhe was a perſon 
from Scotland, who, with her daugh- 
ter, was travelling towards London, 
but that, having miſſed their way in 
the ſnow, their chaiſe was overturn- 
ed and broken, and they were likely 


to periſh during ſo ſevere a night, if 


the inhabitants of the houſe were not 


. 
=; charitable enough to receive them. 
4 The old man or woman Who had 


ipoken to them now retired, and, 
without giving any anſwer, thut the 
window. The heart of Mrs. Wid-— 


= drington ſunk within her. She look- 


ed round, to lee it any cottag zes lur- 


* 


it ſeemed to deny her, 


ever, was more alert than the reſt of 
the houlchold, and, ſtarting with a 


back in terror, belought her mother 


for ſome time, till, 


„hardly permitted 
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but, as it was not late, Mrs, Wid- 
3 Arington deſired the man to endeavour 
5 to find a bell, or otherwiſe to make 
. ber diltrels known to the perſons 
N This therefore, though ſtill 
P i, ry unwillingly, he attempted; but 


rounded this inhoſpitable manſion, 
where ſhe might find an aſylum, Which 
but none ap- 
peared, Its front looked through a 
curve in the woods over the extenſive 


moor they had attempted to pats, and 
on the ſides of it were high walls and 


ruinous offices. A dark and heavy 
ſtorm of ſnow now came on, and the 
objects which were betore but faintly 


ſeen, were no longer diſcernible. 


Mrs. Widdrington gave herſelf and 
her daughter up tor loſt. The dog, 


however, was a ſufRcient Intimation 
to the perſons within, that their pe- 


titioners ſtill remained at the gate, 
Almoſt a quarter of an hour long- 


er paſſed before any one again ap- 


peared. At length the ſame dim and 


_ doubtful figure, whom they had be- 


fore heard ſpeak, {lowly opened the 
fame caſement, and bade them go to 
another gate a tew yards farther. in 
the wall, where he ſaid he would 
come and ſpeak to them. They crept 


to the place he pointed out, for by 


this time they were nearly periſhed 
with cold. Here they again waited 
from a ſide-door 
of the old Gothic edifice, tne figure, 


holding a lantern in one hand, and in 


the other a ruſty broad- ſword, flowly 


approached. He was drelled in a long 
black or very dark gown; ſomething 


equally dark was bound over his hol-. 


low brows ; his face was long, pale, 


and thrivelled, and two ſmall eyes 
glared from their deep ſockets, un- 


der 4 broad ruſty hat: he held up his 
lantern when he came clole to this 


gate, whici was alſo of iron, and 


examined the three perſons who ap- 
peared at it, but ſpoke not a word in 


an{wer to the earnelt jntreaties that 


Mrs. Widdrington made to be let i in. 
After having made this lilent inquiry 
for ſome minutes, he told her in a 


voice that made her ſhudder, that, 
though it was what he had forks 
never to do, yet, as he believed her 


diſtreſs miglit fg real, he would, for 
once, break throw: wh his reſolution, 


and let ſtrangers enter his houſe ; but 


that, as for the man with them, he 
could vive him no other permiſſion 
than to go into the ſtable, The man 


who, haltf-frozen as he was, felt no 
inclination to enter a houte where he 
| WAS 
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bling, 
led the weary animals acroſs the 
_ dreary yard, Mrs. Widdrington and 


bricked hall, 


whither are we going!“ 


apartment appear vilible. 
his hand that they might approach. 
hey flowly advanced tow ards him; 
when they were quite cloſe to him, 
he cried, in a ſharp tone, „It is five 
and thirty years ſince a woman has 
been within the walls of this houſe. 
4 with I may not now repent my 
_ fooliſh compaſſion. 


declared he ſhould be 


He was admitted, 


taid there was a thelter for himſelf 


and horſes; a ſhelter was all he ſeemed 
afpoſed to grant to either of them. 


While the poſtilion, then, irem- 
and looking back at every ſtep, 


her daughter, petrified with terror 


and cold, followed the old man, who, 
with a flow and feeble ſtep, walked 
defore them. 
Houſe ſtood another figure, who, ex- 
cept his having a more fqualid ap- 
pearance, 
looking 
7 ſtrange figure let them pals, but {pole 


At the door of the 


their diitmal- 
This ſecond 


reſembled 
conductor. 


not; and, as they entered an high- 


of black wood, he barred the door, 


= and then. talked after them. ; 
The man with the lantern, which 
: reflected a dim and lurid light on the 
melancholy manſion, moved flowly 
out of the hall, 
_ Paſſage. 
pheme now claſped her mother's arm, 


and entered a long 
Overcome with terror, Eu- 


and faintly articulated, ** Good God! 


Have pa- 
tience, 


ing to lead her on; 
back involuntarily, and the man with 
the lantern diſappeared. 


cr.ed, in a hollow Voce, oy. Won't 


you go on ??? 


They proceeded, hardly knowing 


how, to the end of this patlage, and 
then ſaw a door opening into a very 
large room, where, at the farther end 
of it, ſtood the old man, ſtill holding 
in his hand the lantern, which made 


the darkneſs and deſolation of the 


He waved 


I can attord you 


candle 


on one fide of it, 


tered, 


ſenſes. 
roofed with ſome kind. 


have courage, my child,” 
anſwered her mother, ſtill endeavour- 
but ſhe hung 
beyond: 
A dreary 
| pauſe enſued ; and the figure behind 


alive 
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was firmly perſuaded evil ſpirits kept 
their court, 
quite as well content with the ſtable. 
| therefore, into the 
yard, and the old man pointed to a 
door on its oppoſite tide, where he 


nothing but leave to remain in tins 
room. There has been a fire in it 
to-day, My own fecurity obliges me 
to lock you in. Here is a piece of 
in the lantern. With .the 
dawn of the morning you muſt de- 
part.” 
ſeemed either to lock or unlock a door 
and ſtalked away 
through that at which they had en- 
where the other diſmal figure 
had ſtood centinel. 
horrors of being thus left in a fitua- 
tion which, except that they were lels 


liable to be frozen to death, appeared 
to Eupheme worie than that they had 
eſcaped from, the threw herfelf inte 


her mother's arms, and burſt intotears. 
The neceſlity of exertion had hi- 


therto kept up the ſtrength of Mrs. 


Widdrington; but now ſhe ſeemed to 


Joſe not only her courage, but her 
The terror of her daughter. 
redoubled, when ſhe perceived that 


her mother did not anſwer her, but 


ſeemed inſenſible to her tears and ca-. 
"relies; --! 
herſelf. 


It was now her turn to exert 
She ſeized the lantern, in 
which the candle was expiring, and 


examined the room, in hopes of ſhe 
knew not what, but frem a confuſed 


idea of obtaining ſome aſſiſtance for 
her mother. 
not locked, 

Eupheme open- 
a violent guſt of wind ruſhed 


ſtep or two; and, by the dull and 
wavering light ſhe held, thought ſhe 
ſaw three or four tall figures, i in black, 


ſtand againſt the oppolite wall of the | 


high and {pacious chamber; ſhe even 
tancied they moved ; and, terrified, 


ſhe retreated naſtily, and ſhut the | 
door, which ſhe endeavoured in vain ' 
to lock. On approaching her mother, 


ſhe ſaw her eyes turned with a me- 
lancholy look towards the immenſe 
chimney; and the underſtood, from 
the ſigns Mrs. Widdrington made, 
that ſhe ſhould endeavour to revive 


the few embers that might yet be 
| under the handful of aſhes 
that remained in the chimney. 


This 
then ſhe endeavoured to do, and for- 


tunately found two ſmall pieces of 


unburnt wood, with which, t though 
| greens 


He then, crofling the room, 


"Struck with the 


A door on one fide was 
though the old man had 
appeared to Jock it. | 

edit; 
into the room, but all was darkneſs; 
the ventured in, however, a 
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make a blaze. | | 
mother to approach cloſe to it: rub- 
*bcd her hands to reftore their warmth, 
chafed her feet, and covered her with 


of the fire. 


to 


green, ſhe at length contrived to 


She then alliſted her 


her cloak and apron over her own. 
In a tew moments her recollection 


returned, aud ſhe ipoke; bur her eyes 
+ y . 
were glazed, and her vital powers 


ſeewedeſtill in a great depree ſuipend- 
ed. Eupheme dreaded the extinction 
She raiſed the candle as 


well as ſhe could, and again traverſed 
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thing to teed their-fire, on which her 
© mother's exiſtence ſeemed to depend. 


_—. g 
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the room, thuugh ſtill looking fear- 


' fully towards the unlocked door, ee. 
pecting every moment one of the 


ſpectres would appear at it, which 


: the fancied the had {een in the room 
beyond 1t. | | 


Her ſearch now was to find foine- 


Such was the diſmantled ſtate of the 
room, that this was not defficult: the 
boards of the windows feats were all 


© rotten, and in broken ſplinters. Eu- 
pheme without ſcruple took a piece 


of them, and reſerved others to keep 
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night ſhe had ever known, 


up thei fire; and the ſoon got fuch 


a ſupply, that ſhe ſaw the lai! Enking 
gleam of the candle with lets diftmay. 
Then, with ercat difficulty dragging 


to the fire a long and broken fort of 


ſettee, ſhe perſuaded her mother to 
lie down upon it, while the Kkuelt be- 


tore her, ſtill chafing her hands, and 


endeavuuring to re-animate the ſpark 


of lite which fear and excellive cold 


had ſo nearly extinguiſhed. 
Fatigue, aided by thetorpor which 


is commouly felt on being long expo- 


ſed to ſevere cold, at leagth brought. 


on a dozing kind of ſtupor, which 
Eupheme flattered herſelf was fleep. 
Anxiety however, and fear leſt the 


= fire ſhould go out, together with a 


dread of the terrific ſhapes that the 
ſtill thought were in the next room, 
deterred the trembling girl from at- 
tempting to take any repoſe herſelf. 
The wind howled round the deſolate 


- manſion; and every now and then 
the door, tc wards which her Iluoxs 
were fearfully directed, ſcrooped on 


ns hinges, and ſhe fancied the law the 

lock turn. eee aaron: 

Thus paſſed the apparently-longeſt 
Day at 

Vor. VI. No, 74. | 


and mat, 
vered with things of the ſame nature, 
and it ſeemed to have been many 
years {ince it had been inhabited by 


way. through the deep fnow. 
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length appeared, faintly glimmering 
through the crevices of the window- 
ſhuiters; and, with iis firſt dawn Eu— 
pheme would gladly have Jett this in— 
hoſpitable abude, but that her mo: 
ther remained in a {tate that rendered 
1i hopeleſs io propole it to her. She 
ſcemed wholly exhauſted ; hunger, 


faiigue, and cold, had on her the ef- 
test of long illnefs, and the endea- 


voured in vain to move, when Eu— 
pheme made her recollect the neceſ- 
lity of their immediate departure.“ 


Nothing was now. to be done, on 


the part of Eupheme, but to endea— 


vour to find {ome refreſhment for her - 


mother, which might give her ſtrength 


to proceed. She propofed this; and, 
receiving her aſſent, ſhe ventured. 


once more to enter the room where 


the had feen, the night before, ſhapes, 


which her terrified imagination had 
magarhed into ſpectres, from whence 
ſhe thought ſhe might find a paflage 
to that part of the houije inhabited by 
the two old men, who appeared tO 
her to be ghoſts, rather than living 
beings. | 
the now perceived that the ol;zects of 
her affright were nothing more than 
large buncles of vegetables, tied up 
tor the feed to dry, and lome of them 
wrapped round wih pieces of rug 
The whole room was co— 


any orher animals than the vermin 
Which theſe things attracted. Eu- 
paeme found no door in chis great 


room, but one which opened into a 
ſort of garden or court, and which. 
had once been glazed, but was now 


compolea of old hoards nailed in 
place of ſaſhes. She would have 
opened one of rhe windows, in hopgs 


of being able to get out of it, but, 


juſt as ſhe was atteinpting to lift the 


laſh, a youns man appeared in boots, 


a thick great coat, and a Rapped hat, 
who, with a dejected air, picked his 


nuiſe the made at the window {tartled 


him; he looked up, and, had he ſeen 


all the ghoſts which Eupheme had 


figured to herſelf the night before, 


he could not have teſtified more ſur— 
Priſe, The lght of him was much 


On her opening the dor, 


The 


leis. 
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he ſaw her there.“ 
briefly what had befallen them; and 
he, again expreſſing his wonder, and 
In fit ltronger terms his Concern, told 


very large fortune, 


own fears. 
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leſs ſo to Eupheme, who, ſuppoſing 
he belonged to the houle, renewed 


her efforts to open the window in or- 


der to ſpeak to him. He ſaw her de- 


ſign, and, ſtepping forward, forced up 


the old ſhattered at I, K nich ſcemed 
within- ide to be confined by cob- 
webs and dirt. "then, in a voice and 


manner cxprefſſive of the greaieſt ſur- 


priſe, he inquired, though very re- 
ſpectfully, by what ſtrange accident 
Eupheme related 


nher very haſtily, that the old gemle⸗ 
man, who, with one ancient dome! tic, 
inhabited the houſe, was a man of 
who, in conſe- 
quence of ſome diſappointment near 
forty-years betore, had taken a dif- 
like tv the world, and particularly to 


women, not one having ever been 
ſuffered to enter his houſe ſince; that 
he had fallen infenfit I 


£ into the vice 
of old age, extreme avarice, and, 


though he w as ſup poſed to have very 
great uns ot money concealed in the 
| houſe, he denied himtelf the com- 
mon neceljaries of lite. 


The young 
man went on to jay that he, was the 


| nephew of this ſingular perſon, the 
Only ſon of his only liſter, whom he 


had only within the two or three laſt 
years conſented to fee ; but he never 


ate or drank in the houſe, and only 
made an occaſional vilit from a neigh- 
bouring town, where he lived with 


his mother, always expecting to find 


that his uncle was either murdered 


for the ſums of money that were ſup- 
poſed to be hid in the houſe, or had 


periſhed through his extreme fear of 
being aut the leaſt expence ; and, that 
the unuſual. rigour of the preceding 


night had occaſioned him to Pay an 


early viſit of inquiry, becauſe he 
thought that the old man might very 
probably have ſuffered himſelf to die 
of cold rather than allow himſelf a 
fire. Such an account gave but little 


hope to the unfortunate Eupheme, 


that ſhe thould be able to procure, 


for her mother, the refreſhment that 
was become ſo requiſite, She relaied, 


to the young man, the deplorable » 
\ ſituation her parent was in, and her 
He declared, with great 


Fortune. 


all expectation, Mr. Morſewall ſuf- I 


who thrive and fatten on the miſerics 


appearance of confuſion, his inabili. 7 
ty to help her ſo immediately as he 
withed; but ſaid, that to offer the old 
gentleman, whaſe name was Morſe. 


wall, to pay for any thing they might 


have; would be tlic only way to en- 
gage him to accommodate them; that, 
in the mean time, he would haſten to 
ſee what could be done for them, 
without appearing, however, to know 2 
any thing of what had paſſed; for. the 
leaſt offence given to his uncle would, 1 
he ſaid, not only prevent his being of 

the leaſt uſe to them; but, perhaps, | 1 | 
ſhut him out for ever trom his uncle: : 5 


Our ſtory would run into too great 7 
length, were we to relate the particu. #7 
lars of the Following ſcenes. For 
three days Mrs. Widdrington re. 


mained in a ſtate which rendered her 


removal impoſſible; ; but, contrary ta 


tered her to have a bed in his houfe, 7 


ſuch as it was, and even a little fire, 7 
7 : Ts RES 


His nephew procured them, by meats 1277 
of a labourer he employed, one 

wine and other neceſſaries, which ths 27 

houſe did not afford. He got their 

chaiſe refitted; and, as ſoon as the mT 
unhappy Mrs. Widdri ington was able 
to move, ſaw her cure fully conveyed 
to the town where his mother lived, 
and where, in fome EEC more, the {v 

far recovered by the kindneſs of theie 

ſtrapgers, andthe tender aſſiduity f 
her daughter, that he was enabled 7 
once more to renew her mourantul 
journey. | . 
We ſhall not enter into a detail of RE 
the ſufferings of the mother and 
daughter when they reached London, 
where neither of them had ever been % 


before, and. now came to viſit, in RR 
priſon, the hutb ind 3nd the father, ts 
N 


who had fo little merited this cruel EE 


deſtiny : ſuffice it to ſay, that, fron WR 
the chicanery of thule infamous men 


of others, Mr. Widdrington would 
probably have died in confinement, | 
if the nephew of old Morſewall had 
not ſuddenly appeared there. Intro 1 
ducing himſelf 5 the old acquaint- Wn 
ance -of Mrs. Widdringten, v ho We 

warinly-acknowledged the obligation? 1 
ſhe owed to him, he delired to ſpeal Ru 
with her huſband in private, hen 0 LS 
1-14 


e told him that his uncle Was lately 
11 dead, having literally ſtarved himſelf 
to death : that he immediate! v came 
t into the undiſputed. potlethon of 
. vealth, much greater than his mol 
, ZaFlanguine ideas had taught him to ſup. 
o EEE pole; and that the filial affection, 
„beauty, ad int doe nes; of Mils Wid— 
ön dring ton had made ſuch an impreſſion 
e 15 upon him, when ſhe had been reduc- 
„ed to the necellity of taking a tempo- 
f RT rary alylum at Mr. Morlſewall's, that 
„he had no {ſooner paid the laſt duties 
s == to his uncle, and {cured the ſums in 
7 ſpecie, as well as the ſecurities, he had 
t WE left him, than he haſted to lay the. 
BR whole at her feet; and he truſted, 
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not only that the would not reject 
him, but that ſhe would futter him to 
” male the beſt ule of his fortune by 
mrelealing her father 

A very few days now ſerved, with 
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lover was called,) to ſettle all the af. 
fairs of Mr. Widdrington, | in a much 
better way than he expected. The 
marriag e ceremony between Mr. 
\\cficombe and Eupheme was no 


ſooner over, than they ſet out for 


Scotland, where, in a few months 


atter wards, Charles Widdrington re- 
turned, cured of his amnition,. and 


anxious only to make amends to his 
father for all he had ſuffered on his 
account, by aſſiſting him in his farm, 
which foon Avuriſhed more than be- 
fore his misfortunes. Mr. and Mrs. 
Weſicombe fitted up a houſe 1n the 


pleaſanteſt part of Yorkſhire, to 


which he had ſucceeded, among many 


other eſtates: and the night that 


threatened to be the laſt of her's and 
of her mother's life, is now thought 


of with gratitude to that Providence 


which thus brought good out of evil, 


tha affiſtance of a lawyer employed by and from apparent misfortune pro- 
Mr. Weſtcombe, (tor ſo the young duced "EN and ee felicity. 
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68 5 (Continued from Sage . | 
2 „ , ; HE innumerable difficulties at- made with the moſt expenſive oats: 
| tending the ſucceſsful operations fion. If the enter rpriſe is not made, 


, RE ot an invading army, appear not to 
de underſtood by the bulk of the peo- 
e ple, nor even by many of thoſe whoſe 
d: fituationsas temporary ſoldiers ought 
4 = to ſpur them on to every rational en- 
1 77 quiry. The threatened invaſion of 

fs this country is the general topic of 


; TAE e I | 
1} WEE ſpeculation abroad, as well as at 


4 RE Nome: and the eventful conſe quences 
. attending! it has already employed the 
pens of many diſtinguiſhed perſon— 
ages. General Dumourier, who re- 
=> gards with a vigilant eve every move- 
bent of the French! Directory, has 
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| ſubject. 

| © There only now remains (fays 
he) the expedition againſt England to 
be attempted by France. The &i- 
$ rectory has ſucceeded by dint of de- 
clamations and extravagant charges 
to ſtir up the nation againſt the Eng- 
lich. Cupidity, which ſees all the 
: gold of Europe ſtored up in England, 

unites with the national hatred.” The 
Plan is ready, and will be executed. 


of modern Carthage. 


written as follows on this important 


4 Immenle Freparstious continue to be 


G 2 


the public treaſury is exhauſted, and 
the directory undone. | 
„ Buonaparte, the F rench Scipio, 


| (deſtined perhaps to ſhare the ſame 


tate,) is charged with the deſtruction 


ſucceſs prevents us from perceiving 
the poſhbility of a defeat, No one in 
France doubts the ſucceis of this im- 


portant expedition. It is a coup-de- | 


main, which they. are eager to effect, 


| becaule they are tired of a even years? 
war. It is, in their opinion, the 


pledge of an eternal peace, the baſis 
of the ſolidity of the democratic re- 
public, and the end of all the cala- 


mities which, ſince the firſt inſtant of 


the. revolution, have overwhelmed 


France; it is the golden fleece, the 
crown-work of all the republican 
viciories, the price cf all the blood 
which has been ſhed, and the comp!e- 
tion of the national glory. 


„This expedition will therefore 
take place. Should it ſu creed, the 
French republic will become the ab- 
ſolute miſtreſs of the world. All the 
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tion. 


governments of Europe will be at her 
mercy; 
ries; and the French will have no o- 


ther enemies but ihemſelves, their 


pride, their avidity, their luxury, 
their immorality, their dilſentions, 
their levity, and their extravagant 
The French republic 
will, in a few years, have paſſed thro” 
all the gradations which the Roman 


republic waded through in ſeveral. 


centuries, to reach the ſummit of 
power, 
too bulky for its pe- 


„„gut if this expedition ſhould not 
ſucceed, wiich very poſſibly it may 
not ; it the invincible flects of the 


— agliſm gain one deciſive battle over 


the French, Spaniſh, and Batavian, 


fleets, combined or ſeparately; if 
the Engliſh nation, 


equally proud, 
equally ſpirited, and equally animat- 
ed by national hatred, as the French 
are, repels the French army imme— 
diately on its deicent, or deftroys or 


forces it to re- embark with loſs ; if 
its communication with the ſea is cut 
off; if it is weakened, haralſed, ſtar- 
| vel. and jn ſhort e in this import- 
ant expedition, which can but once 


be attempted on a large ſcale, and 


which, if executed partial! ly and in 


detail, may fail of ſnccefs, then 


| France is completely undone; all her 
her allies deſert and 


Janrels wither ; 
turn againſt her; the other powers of 
Europe will attack her on every fide; 

(he will have loſt the flower of her 


5 n and the reputation of her 
arms; ſhe will be without money, 


and interval feuds w Ml complete her 


oy s Another danger which attaches 
to the members of the directory, and 
the councils, will reſult from the de- 


ſpair and revenge of the troops, who 
will conlider themfelves as ſacrificed 
to the temerity and ambition of that 
abhorred oligarchy. Theſe ſoldiers, 


who form at preſent the only ſupport. 
of their tyrannical power, will then 
turn againſt them, and be invited to 
do ſo by the general with of the na- 
It is at Paris they will then 


ſeek for the reward and pillage they 
are now promiſed to obtain in Eng- 


3 


all will become her tributa- 


vernment of France, 
poſe it will ſuffice, that the expedi- 
| and as rapidly to decline. 
This Coloifus, 
deſtal of clay, will then give Ways and | 
crumble into runs, | 


of this danger; 
; reſpecting the re-eſtabliihment of the 


_ krary manner, 
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land. The generals themſelves will 


either become the firſt victims of the 
fury of the troops, which may be 


excuſed, or thare their indignation 
and revolt. 


„Nor is it even neceſfary that the 


defcent iu K gland ſhould terminate 


in! 4 cataſtrophe diſgraceful to the 
French arms, to pring on that mili- 
tary exploſion againſt ihe preſent go- 
For this pur- 


tion be long protracted, or abandoned 


after having heen ee in {ach 
emphatic ſtrains. 
ſo many idle ſoldiers, whom it will be 


The affemblage of 


no longer poſſible to pay, afterthe na- 


tional "treaſure is exhanlted by this 
expenhve ſhow, 


will likewiſe excite 
their 1nd! ignation, and lead them to 


the ſame exceſſes. 


The directory ſeems to be a aware 
; and the late decrec 


national guard, may be conlidered as 
a mellage of precaution againſt the 
inturrection of the armies. And yet 
it is by the ſame very conſtitutional 
decree, that ihe unfortunate exiles of 
the 18th Fructidor (4th of September 


1797) were declared traitors to the 
country. 


« Tt was by the force of the et: 


that the revolution was effected; 

js by the ſame force that the debe 
government will be deſtroyed. 
he chimericab thouſend millions 
of livres in land, with which, very 
imprudently, the troops have been 


amuſed, have already been converted. 


into annuities promifed to the ar mies. 
But can it be ſuppoſed that they will 
reſt ſatisfied with their commutation 


of real and landed property into an 


annuity, to be diſtributed in an arbi— 
and which will be 
paid, bke all the other annuities and 
penſions, with reductions, flowly, and 
in eftects which are at a diſcount ? 
Moreover, it the value of the thou- 


ſand millions has not been reſerved 


in land, what ſecurity is to be given 
for hs enormous amount of Theſe 


annuities? What will be the reſult, 
ſuppoling even the French govern- 


ment 1s able to fulfil the conditions of 
the decree : Inſtead of transforming 


this claſs of en warriors into cul- 


„ - tivators 
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Givators and fathers of families, they 


" be converted into a maſs of idle 


ES eo 


_ annuitants, and bachelors, who have 


not the means to marry ; they will 
D ee become either uſeleſs or 
733 danse and a dead burden to the 


nation. The nation {ſhould not have 
Z been deceived, and much leſs the 
ſoldiers. The latter will pant for 


| 1 revenge; and their being aſſembled 
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for the expedition againſt England, 

and the return of the other armies, 
> after the concluſion of a general con- 
tinental peace, wil! furniſh them with 
an opportunity 
wrongs.— 1 his is the dangerous game 


of avenging their 


which the direciory 3s playing, IN its 


project of a deſcent in England. 5 | 
Du- : 
# mourier, who certainly gives his 
. countrymen no great hopes of ſucceſs 
The author 
of the Spedateur du Nord, ſpeaking 
of the reality of the project on the 
part of the directory, calculates the 
- reſources of his conntrymen, their 
policy in ſetting ſuch an invaſion on | 

& 


Such are the arguments of 


in his arduous invaſion, 


foot, and our means of defence. 
es the naval force of the French 
deſtined to be employed in the expe- 


dition at ninety ſhips of the line, and 


that of Great Britain at one hundred 
ſhips, and ſuppoſes that Cadiz will 
be the point of junction for the 
French, Venetian, and Spaniſh, ſqua- 
drons, © Should Lord St. Vincent 
che remarks) be obliced to retire 
from the blockade of Cadiz, he will 
take his ſtation before Brett. 
advantage of ſuperiority of numbers 
in favour of England, mult be added 
the uniformity of maneeuvres, of lan- 


oy 5 guage, of command, and ot interett ; 
= and what can the dilcordant fleets of 
Venice, Spain, and France, effect a- 


gainſt ſo formidable a power? Eng- 
land enjoys by ſea all the advantages 
of unity which France poilelſed | a- 


geainſt the coalition by land. 


66 Admitting the junction of the 
enemy's fleets in the Mediterranean 


with that at Cadiz, it will be neceſ- 


ſary for them to proceed to Brelt, 
which can hardly be done without 
hazardinga general engagement ; bur, 
ſhould they ſucceed in making Breſt, 
it will be impoſſible for fo immenſe 


to give 


To the 


an armament to eſcape the vigilance 
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of the Engliſh, and put to ſea again 
as General Hoche did, favo ured by 
tempeſtuons weather and long winter 
nights. An attack on Jerſey and 
Guerney will probably be the fore- 
runner of the expedition, and they 
form two uſeful points, both for fa. 
cilitating the defcen!, and for cover- 


ing a retreat in caſe of failure. 


„It would be fooliſh to imagine 


that the naval force is to ſail at the 


ſame time with the immenſe fleet of 
tranſports which have the land troops 
on-board, It is far more natural to 
ſuppoſe, that the French fleet will. 
ſail. firſt in queſt of the enemy, and 
that the moſt dreadful conflict will 
entue, the reſult of which will force 
the remains of the two fleets into 
port. The French lay no claim, ei- 
ther to a ſuperior {kill in maneuver. 
ing, or to the glory of a victory.— 
They expect to be defeated ; but they 
will derive motives tor triumph from 
the miſchief done to the enemy.—. 
Their manceuvres will be the ſame 
as in the bittle of the 1ſt of June, 

1994, which they loſt; but, the con- 
quetors having been forced to return 


to port, the great American convoy 


arrived ſafe in France, which was the 
{ole object of the French, who, tho? 
vanquiſhed, enjoyed all the fruits of 
victory. At this preſent time, their 
object is evidently the ſame; namely, 
the Engliſh fleet battle, to 
cripple. it in ſuch a manner, that, 
whether victorious or defeated, it 
will be forced to return to port, in 
order to give the fleet of tranſports 
an opportunity to ſail under convoy 
of a few ſhips kept in reſerve, joined 


to thofe which have been the leaſt 


damaged in battle. Under their pro- 
tedtion, and that of the numerous. 
geun-boats which are conſtructing in 
every port, they hope to canvoy cheir 


traniports ro the Engliſh coaſt, 


© The raiſing of the blockade of 
Cadiz is the firſt act of the bloody 
tragedy which is now preparing, 
The arrival of the combined fleers at 
Breſt will be the ſecond ; the failing 
of the fleet of tranſports the third, 
and the landing the fourth.” The 
author, after having proved all the 
difficulties attending the three firſt, 
proceeds to the tourth,; namely, 


to 
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| Paign in England, after having made 


come fecurely on the Englith 


of the French for their land-cam- 


good au Janding. He endeavours to 


prove, that theſe means, ſuppoſing 


even that they meet with the falle 


iuccels in the three firſt acts, muſt 
lead them to the fifth and laſt act; 
vamely, their complete deſtruction, 
Which will form the cataltrophe. of 
whe whole piece. 
But à very ſerious queftion ſeenis 
| That ſhonld 
the enemy eſcape the vigilance and 


and 


yet to ariſe; which is, 


vengeance of the Britith fleet, 
cOuſt, 
yer how, or where, are they 1% land; 
and w hat would be rhe prob able con- 


ſequences thereof ? On this ſubject 
mme celebrated General Lloyd has de- 
 Hvered his ſentiments as follows ; 


„% Though the frontier of E ni#land 


zs very extenſive. and therefore lems 
difficult to be defended ; yet, 
23 due examination, 
that ſuch a frontier can be attacked 
only in a few points, and that theſe 


it will be fonnd, 


points are fixed and determined. By 
the nature and pofition of the coun— 


tries at war. An army, like u tra- 


. veller, muſt neceſſarily de part from a 


_ given point, and proceed to a given 


the line of operation. 


point in the enemy's country. The 
Une which unites theſe points, I call 


It is manifeſt, 
that all deviation from this, and all 


delays in purtuing the march, are fo 
much time lost. | 
An invading army, which acts 


over a branch of the ſea, muſt oc- 
cupy fome convenient and ſafe har- 


on ſhipping and 
tion for ſupplies, he cannot proſecute 

any ſolid operation; and ſucceſſive 
-. Campaigns will be conſumed in fruit— 
leſs 


„ 


bour. 
_cilive battle; or by kilful manœuvres 
force the enemy to abandon ſuch a 
tract of country as will, 


He mult vain a great and de- 


in a great 
mealure, ſupport the aſlallant. For, 
if he depends | mn the ſmalleſt degree 
a precarious naviga- 


and unmèaning excurſions. 
Troops rant, however, return to the 


more, to take up their winter quar- 
ters; and at lait, his men and money. 
being exhauſted, he periſbes totally, 


ar abandons the enterprize With Joſs 


85 and ignominy. TH 


1 pO 13 | 


had no ſhips to defend it, 
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to a diſcuſſion of the military means 


Let us now apply the principles 
eſtabliſhed above to the preſent caſe. 
lt is evident that Breſt is the point 
from whence the French muſt depart, 
becauſe ail their operations, even 
when they have landed, are connected 
witty, and depend upon, their fleet. 
But as all operations, which depend 
on navigation, are from its nature 


' precarious, and liable to a thouſand 


cmtticulties, they muſt have likewiſe 
a4 place of arms 1n this country, a 

ſpacious harbour as near their own 
coaſt as poſſible, &c. and beſides theſe 


advantages, abſolutely required, the 


place muſt be fo fituated, that by 
marching a few miles inland, they 


can occupy ſuch a poſt as will render 
them maſters of a tract of country 
behind their army, ſufficient to fup- 
ply 1t 7 


without which, no progreſs can be 


made, nor can they remain for any 


time in any part of the country. The 
plan which offers theſe advantages, is 
the molt eligible they can fix upon. 


«« Plymouth anſwers perfectly this 


defcription. It is a ſafe and conve- 
nient harbour, near the | coaſt of 


France; and, could they poſſeſs it, by 
marching only to Chudleigh, the ip- 


vaders would be maſters of Cornwatl, 
Devonthire, and part of Somer{et- 
ſhire, where they can find provitidns 


in abundance; which will enable them 


to proſecute their operations, and pe- 


netrate farther into the country; or, 
if they choſe to remain they 


re, it 


would be a difficult matter to drive 


them back, 48 they would have a fleet 
at Plymouth. 


„Ahe only place next to o Plymouth, 
which can ſerve the 138 5 e of the 
enemy, is Portſmouth. it has two 
fine roads, St. Helen's 5 Spithead, 
and a very ſaſe harbour. Ihe town 
and the dock, on the land-fide, are 
fortified, and cannot be taken with. 
out a regular ſiege; the undertaking 
of which is very dif cult, though we 
The Mland 
of Portſea lies very low, and does 
not furniſh the necelſary materials to 


carry on the works required on ſuch 
The enemy mutt occupy 
Goſport with part of his army, while 

the remainder carries on the ſiege ; 
; and if we are maſters of Portidown, 


occaſions. 


and 


with ſubſiſtence, on their ſtops; 


Ie 
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ance, 
at Plymouth; w nich is covere 


evident that no 
place, until our fleet, entirely driven 


and can confine him to the ifſand, we 
are always able to ſuccour the place, 
and force him to retire, which he 
would find very difficult. 

«© From Portſmouth to Harwich 
there is no harbour or road which 


can, in any degree, anſwer the pur-_ 
poſes of an enemy, who intends to 


land a conſiderable army, and make 

war in the country. The difficulty, 
though very great, does not entirely 
conblt i in debarking it is alſo necel- 
ſary that they (hould have a commo- 
dious and ſafe harbour; a place of 
of arms; and be ſo fituated, as to 
keep a ſure 
with France, eſpecially with Breit; 
and ſuch a place is not to be found on 
the whole coaſt, except Plymouth and” 
Portſmoutn. 

„ Should the enemy land at Plv- 
mouth, which I think moſt probable 
that he would attempt, the for cethete 
would be able to diſpute the ground 
till rroops could come to their allhſt 
Oppoſed in from by the corps 
Aby the 
works there, as well as by the natural 
ſtrength of the country, and atracled 


in the rear by the troops marching a- 
ainſi them, an enemy, t 


though tar 
ſuperior in number, would find him = 
{eif greatly embarraſſed, Surround 
ed by the ſea, by ſtrong forts, and a 
ſtronger country, occupied by 15,000 
or 20,000 men, without ground {ut- 


ficient to form a line, I do not con- 


ceive it poſſible how he could avoid a 
total overthrow. There is not a ſpot 
about Plymouth, if properly occupied, 
and protected by the moſt inconlider- 
able works, but will. require a ſiege 
to force, which cannot be undertaken 


while we have any body of troops in 


the neivhbourhood. The ſame difficul- 


ties, and much greater, will occur to an 


enemy in the iſland of Portſea. He 
can neither ſubſiſt there, nor from the 
adjacent country, if we have a camp 
on Portſdown, and another in the 
New e Foreſt. 

« From what we have fad"; it ſeems 
invaſion can take 


out of the ſea, is forced to hide itſelf 
for a conſiderable time in ſome har- 
bour; and that ſuch an Invaſion can- 
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and eaſy communication | 


front, 


not be proſecuted with any probabi- 
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lity of ſucceſs, unleſs the enemy is 
malter of Plymouth or Portſmouth. 

«When we ae ee with great 
and heavy armies, into an enemy's 
country, it is With a view toconquer 
ſome provinces, fortreſſes, &c. ang, 
finding nothing on the road to ſublilt 
upon, we have fixed and determined 
points to lodge our ſtores and provi- 
ions.“ Heres they are tranſported to 
the army, which muſt proceed from 


thoſe given points to other fixed aud 
determined points in the enemy's. 
country, if vou carry on an offenhve 
war. 


The line which unites theſe 
1oNts, is Called the line of operation, 
] P 


On the good or bad choice of this 
line, the anal event of the War ' chiefly 


depends. 


«© Let us illuſtrate this by an exam 


ple; an van vf Enoland from the 
Rs Th Plymouth. We will ſuppoſe 
an enems's arny to conſiſt of 40,000 
foot, and 10,000 horle, beſides thoſe. 
required for the train of artillery, 


bread-waygons, officers horſes, & c. 


v hich will amount to as many more. 
1 his army is at Excter, and pur poles 
to advance to London, and has ail its 
magazines at Exeter. 1 have only 
30,000 men. I encamp as near Exeter 


as 1 can; and by occupying advanta- 


geous pots, which the country every 
where affords to a defenſive army, I 
will torce him to employ a fortnight. 


in marching to Dorcheſter or Bland- 


ford. 


„ T oppoſe, till then, the enemy in 
with ſmall parties only on his 
flanks; but when he 1s arrived thirty 


or forty miles from Exeter, from 
winch place alone he draws his {ub- 
ſiltence ; inſtead. of oppoting him in 
front, with all my forces, 1 place 


10,000 men on is line of march, ten 
on his left flank, and the remaining 


ten along his line of 1 which 
goes from his camp to his dépöôts at 
Exeter. The laſt will be di iſtributed 


in four or five corps, along that line, 


and forum a chain trom one end to the 
other; lo that a inge waggon cau- 


not pals unobſerved, and conſequent— 


ly. will be taken or attacked by ſome 
one orother of theie parties. An hun- 
dred men will deſtroy G5 MANY Wag- 
g0n5, by diſperſing the drivers, taking 
away or Killing the horles, breaking 
the 


— 
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get a tolerable living. 


The enemy muſt 


10,000 men for example, to eſcort 
their convoy. a | 
, « 1 then make a motion to the 
right, with my whole army; fo that 
my left comes acroſs his left, my cen- 


ter and right go many miles beyond 
In whatever manner the eſcort is 
_ diſtributed, as part in the front, part 
in the center, and part in the rear, of 
the convoy, I ſay that neither ten nor 


it. 


even 20,000 men can preſerve it; be- 


_ cauſe theſe are chained to their con- 
voy, and cannot quit it nor the ſtation 


they occupy. Whereas, my troops 


can engage, and attack, how, when, 
and where, they pleaſe. 
attack and amuſe the eſcorts, in a paſs 
or a wood, which of courſe obliges 
the whole to ſtop; : while two or three 
_ thouſand men, in ſmall parties, at- 
tack the chain of waggons, from one 


They can 


end to the other, If they ſucceed in 


ſome places only, the whole will ſoon 
be diſperſed. | 
£ Suppoſe then, that 100, 2 men, | 
of which very few can be horſe, are 
landed in England, without any hu- 
man probability of being ſupplied. 
from abroad, 
march twenty miles into the country; 
tor they TIT put OY in A 


this army can never 
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the carriages, &c. 


marching poſture in leſs than a fort- 
therefore ſend a ſtrong body of troops, 


night or three weeks; and by that 


time we may have 100,009 militia 


drawn down upon them : and it this 
militia does nothing elſe but drive the 
country ; cut off their foragers and 
ſtragglers ; poſſels themſelves of the 
defiles; and intercept 
their army muſt be deſtroyed in a 
ſhort time. If this reaſoning is jult 
in any degree, and it was never yet 
denied, what danger can we poſhbly 


apprehend from ſuch an invalion ; 
when our militia is led by a great 
body of regular troops, beiides a uf. 
ficient number to man our garriſons. 


This was the opinion of the great 


Duke of Marlborough, who declared, 


upon a very important occalion, that 
he would undertake to defeat any 


body of men, which could poſlibly 


be landed upon us by ſurprize, with 


only his own regiment of guards, two 
or three re iments of dragoons, and. 


ſach a train of artillery as he could 


eaſily draw out againſt them; Where 
as they could not poſlibly bring any 
We 
- ſhall find theſe obfervations more 
certain and obvious, by taking a 


nearer view of the ſcience of wilitary 
„tables | 


with them of any conſequence.” 


125 To be continued. ) 


APOLOGY FOR. LIBSRTINISM: 


Boſton, in New England ; where 


| banc of Mary Bak ER, before a Court of Jiudicature, at Connecticut, near. 
| ſhe was proſecuted the fifih Time, for having 


à Baſtard Child; which influenced the Court to diſpenſe with her Puniſhment, and 
Induced one f her Judges to marry her the net Oo. 


AY it pleaſe the honourable. 
bench to indulge me in a few 
am a poor unhappy woman, 
who have no money to fee lawyers to 
plead for me, being hard put to it to 
] ſhalt not 


trouble your honours with long 


| ſpeeches; for 1 have not the preſump- i 
tion to expect, that you may, by any 
means, be prevailed on to deviate in 


your ſentence from the law, in my 
favour. 


All I humbly hope is, that 
your honours would charitably move 
the governor's goodneſs on my behalf, 
that my fine may be remitted, 
is the fifth time, gentlemen, that I 


have been eragyed before your court 


on the fame account; 
paid heavy fines, and twice have been 
brought to public puniſhment, 


This r 


twice 1 have 


want of money to pay thoſe fines. 
This may have been agreeable to the 
laws, and I don't diſpute it; but 


ſince laws are ſometimes e e e = 
in themſelves, and therefore repealed, 


3nd others bear too hard on the ſub- 
ject in particular circumſtances ; 


of them; I take the liberty to ſay, 
that I think this law, by which I am 
puniſhed, is both unreaſonable | in it- 
ſelf, and particularly ſevere with re- 
card to me, who havealways lived an 

inoffenüve 


provihons 5 


r 


and 
therefore there is left a power ſome- 


what to diſpenſe with the execution 


I as a virgin; 
fliding in the perſon” s finccrity that 
made it, I unhappily loft my own bo- 


tlie condition I have lived in. 


| offenſive life in the neighbourhood 
5 9 here I was born, and defy my ene- 


mies (if I have any) to fay J ever 


1 0 Ae man, woman, or child. | 
Abſtracted from the law, I cannot. 


* conceive (may it pleaſe your honour J 


£0 Lerhat the nature of my offence is. 1 
have brought five fine children into 


the world, at the riſque of my lite ; | 
have maintained them well by my own 


induſtry, without burthening the 
townthip; and would have done it 


better, if it had not been for the 


heavy charges and fines I have paid. 


Can it be a crime (in the nature of 


things I mean) to add to the number 
of the king's ſubjects, in a new coun— 
try that really wants people? I own 

it, 1 ſhould think it a praile- worthy 
rather than a puniſhable action. I 
have debauched no other woman's 
huſband, nor enticed any youth ; 
theſe things I never was charged with, 
nor has any one the Jeali cauſe of 
complaint againſt me, unleſs, per- 


haps, the miniſter, or juſtice, becauſe 


1 have had children without being 
married, by which they have milled 
a wedding. fee. . But, 
be a fault of mine? I appeal to your 
honours. You are pleated to allow 1 


don't want ſenſe; but I mult be ſtu- 


pified to the laſt degree, not to prefer 
the honourable {tare of wedlock, to 


Ways Was, and ſtill am, willing ro en- 
ter into it; and doubt not my behavi ing 
well in it, having all the induſtry, 
frugality, tertility, and {Kill in œcono— 
my, appertaining to 
Character; 1 dety any perſon to ſay, 
I ever refuſed an offer of that fort : 

on the contrary, I readily conſented 
to the only propoſal of marriage that 
ever was made me, which was when 
but, too eafily con— 


nour, by truſting to his; for he got 
me with child, and then forſook me : 
that very perſon you all know; he is 


©; now become a magiſtrate of this coun- 


try; and I had hopes he would have 


appeared this day on the bench, and 
have endeavoured to moderate the 


court in my favour; then I ſhould 


have ſcorned to have mentioned it; 
but I muſt now complain of it, as un- 


Fab, VI. No. 14. 


APOLOGY FOR LIBERTINISM. 


by my tranlgreſſions. 
is à religious offence, leave it to re- 


can ever this 


1 


a 200d wife's 


, CEVEelty Year, 


H 
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juſt and unequal, that my betrayer. 
and undoer, the firſt caufe of all my 
fanlts and miſcarriages, ſhould be ad- 
vanced to honour and power in the 
governinent, that puniſhes my miſ- 
tortunes with ſtripes and infamy. 

I ſhould be told, 'tis like, that, were 
there no act of aſſembly in the caſe, 
the precepts of religion are violated 
If mine, then, 


ligious puniſhments. You have al- 
eady excluded me from the comforts. 
of your church-communiaqn, 
that {ufficient? You believe I have 
offended Heaven, and muſt ſuffer eter- 
nal fire. Wil not that be ſufficient ? 
What need is there, then, of your ad- 


ditional fines, and whipping. I own, 


1 do not think as you do; for, if 1 
thought what you call a fin was real- 
ly luch, I could not preſumptuoufly 
commit it. But, how can it be be- 
lieved, that Heaven is angry at my 
having children, when to the little 
done by me towards it, God has been 
pleaſed to add his divine tkill and ad- 
mirable workmanthip in the formation 
of their bodies, and crowned it, by 


furniſhing them with rational and 


immortal fouls. Forgive me, gentle- 
men, if I talk a little extravagantly | 
on theſe matters; L am no divine; 
but if you, g gentlemen, mult be mak- 
ing laws, du not turn natürat and uſe- 


ful actions ir to crimes, by your pro— 
hibitions. 


But take into your wiſe. 
conſideration, the great and growing 
number of bachelors i in the country, 
many of whom, from the mean fear 
of the expences of a family, have ne- 
ver ſincerely and honourably courted 
a woman in their lives; and by their 

manner of lIivioo 7, leave unproduced 
(Which 18 little better than murder) 
hundreds of their poſterity to the 
thouſandih generation. Is not this a 
greater offence againſt the public 
good, than mine 72 Compel them, 
then, by law, either to marriage, or 
to pay double the fine of ' fornication 
W hat muſt pour young 
women do, whom cuſtom has forbid 
to ſolicit the men, and who cannot 
force - themſelves upon huſbands, 
when the laws take no careto provide 
them any; and yet ſeverely puniſh © 
them, if ; Th do their duty without 
| them; 


Is noa 


50 „„ vy 
them; the duty of the firſt and great 
command of nature, and of nature's 


| from the ſteady performance of which, 
nothing has been able to deter me; 
| but for its ſake 1 have hazarded the 


„%% 
F the many ſhipwrecks which 


have happened on our coaſts du 


ring the laſt winter, and the number 
of lives and aggregate of property 
which muſt conſequently have been 
loſt, it is highly deſirable that ſome 


mode ſhould be adopted of leſſening 


the dangers which ſo frequently me- 
nace ſuch veſſels as approach the 


rocky ſhores of theſe kingdoms in 


boiſterous and ſtormy weather. 
Each ſucceeding winter ſwells the 


melapcholy liſt of ſufferers, and in- 
creaſes the number of thoſe wha have. 


to mourn their relatives and friends, 
_ torn from them by the fury of the 
tempeſt. For this reaſon we are an- 


X1ous to publiſh the following ſhort 


account of the provilion made at 


_ Bamborough-caſtle, in Northumber- 
land, for the preſervation of lives and 
Property from ſhipwreck, We are in 

hopes that its utility may forcibly en- 


_ gage theattention of ſome benevolent 


mind, and that ſimilar inſtitutions 
: OT in 1 conſequence become general. 


SIGNALS. _ 

A gun (a nine- pounder) placed at 
the bottom of the tower, to be fired 
in caſe any veſſels be obſerved in diſ- 
treſs, via. 


Once When any veſſel is ſtranded 


or wrecked upon the iſlands or any 


adjacent rock. 

Twice When any veſſel is wreck- 
ed or ſtranded behind the Bale; or 
= to the northward of it. 
Ihrice When any veſſel is ſtrand- 


ed or wrecked to the ſouthward of it, 


in order that the cuſtom- houſe of- 


ficers, and the tenants with their ſer- 
vants, may haſten to give all poſſible 
aſſiſtance, as well as to prevent the 


_ wreck from being plundered. 
_ 2d. In every great ſtorm, two men 


on horſeback are ſent from the caſtle 


to patrole along the coaſt, from ſun- 


ſet to ſun-riſe, that in caſe of an ac- 
cident, one may remain by the veſſel, 


R E C X 


loſs of the public eſteem, and have 
frequently endured public diſgrace 
and puniſhment; and therefore ought, 
in my humble opinion, inſtead of a 


S. 


whipping, to have a ſtatue erected to 


my memory. 


C1 VE -: $ 


and the other go to alarm the caſtle. 


Whoever brings the firſt notice of any 


| being 1 in diſtreſs, 1s intitled to a pre- 


mium in proportion to the diſtance 


from the caſtle; and, if between 12 


at night and three inthe morning, the 


premium to be double. 


3d. A large flag 1s hoiſted when 
any veſſel is ſeen in diſtreſs on the 


Fern iflands or ſtaples, that the ſuf. 


ferers may have the fatisfa&tion of 
knowing their .diſtreſs-is perceived 
from the ſhore, and that relief wil! 


be ſent to them as ſoon as 8 


In caſe of bad weather, the flag wil! 


be kept up; a gun fired morning and 


evening, and a rocket thrown up e- 
very night from the North Turrer, 
till ſuch time as relief can be ſent. 


Theſe are allo ſignals to the Holy 


Iſland fiſhes men, who, by the advarn- 
tage of their ſituation can put off tor 
the iſlands at times when no boat fron: 


the main land can get over the Break 
ers. 

boat which puts off for the iflands, 
and provilions and liquor are lent 1 in 


Premiums are given to the firt: 


the boats. 
4th. A bell on the South Turret 


will be rung out in every thick fog az 


a ſignal to the fiſhing-boats, and 


large ſwivel fixed on the Eaſt Turret 
| will be fired every fifteen minutes, 4 
| 05 


a ſignal to the veſſels without 
andy, 
5th. A large weathercock is "EIT 


on the top of the flag- ſtaff for the uic 


of the pilots. | 
sth. A large ſpeaking trumpet i is 


| provided, to be uſed when vellels are 
1n diſtreſs near the ore, or are run 
a- ground. 


th. An obſervatory i is made on the 


"Eaſt Turret of the caſtle, where a 


perſon 1s to attend every morning at 


day-break in the winter ſeaſon, to 
| 500% out for veſlels in diſtrefs. 

. Maſters and commanders ot 
welle in diſtreſs are deſired to uch 
uc 
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5 dal ſignals as are uſually made by 


eople in their melancholy ſituation. 


Stores, and Proviſions, prepa r- 


2 Nance, 


4 eld at Bamborough Caſtle, for Scamen 
or Veſſils wrecked a-ſhore in tat 


2: Neighbourhood . 

uſt. Rooms and beds for ſeamen 
chipwrecked, who will be maintained 
in the caſtle for a week or longer, 
according to circumſtances, and dur- 


ing that time be found with all man- 


50 ner of neceſſaries. 


2d. Cellars for wine, and ether li- 
quors, from ſhipwrecked veſſels, in 
which they will be depoſited for one 


proper Owners.“ 

za. A ſtorehouſe for the reception 
1 wrecked goods, cables, rigging, 
and iron. 
ing all kinds of timber and other 
y recked goods, giving the marks and 


erpon of each, "with the date 


u hen they came on ſhore. 


Ls T 4th. Four pair of ſcrews for raiſing 


pellels that are ſtranded, in order to 
their being repaired; timber, blocks, 
and tackles, handſpikes, cables, ropes, 
pumps, and iron, ready for the uſe of 
"Wrecked veſſels.—N. B. 
away to be paid for at prime coſt. 


45 5th, A pair of chains with large 
rings and ſwivels, made on purpoſe. 


for weighing veſſels (of 1000 tons) 


which are ſunk upon rocks, or in 


| beep water. -N. B. Theſe chains are 
Wh be ſent (gratis) to any perſon hav- 
ing occaſion for them, within forty or 
: ty miles along the coaft, on giving 


he truſtees. 


ferent lengths, w hich may occaſional- 


be joined together when a greater 


length is required. 


>= 7th. Whenever any dead . are 
ſide of the Tyne. With the aſſiſtance 


9 alt on-ſhore, coffins will be provided 
7 gratis) and the funeralexpences paid. 
1 lo carry a ſcheme of this ſort into 
tte t, two methods preſent them- 


ct of the legiſlature, levying a ſmall 
X fax upon all veſſels. For the execut- 
F g of fo large an undertaking, the 
eiter ſeems preferable. By this act, 
dommiſſioners ſhould be appointed in 
De, rn and! in all the maritime coun- 


year, in order to be Shane by their 


A book is kept for enter- 


But if taken 


roper ſecurity 1 to re- deliver them to 


6th. TWO deri chains of dif. 


7 bers public benevolence, or au 


ties, under whoſe care the different 
inſtitutions ſhould be eſtabliſhed and 
conducted. The expence of the 
building, &c. may be eſtimated at 
3501. for each. A ſerjeant's guard, 
drafted from the neighbouring mili- 
tary, ſhould be conſtantly quartered 
at every one, for the purpole of driv- 
ing away the plunderers. The neigh-— 
bouring fiſhermen and inhabitants 
might be formed into a company to 


aſſt upon occaiion, and they ſhould 
be rewarded according to their exer- 


tions. The family of one of theſe 
ſhould reſide in the houſe rent-free, 
to keep every thing in order. At e- 
very ſtation a book ſhould be kept, in 
which the name and burthen of every 
veſſel, the names and places of abode _ 
of the crews and paſſengers, fort and 

value of the lading, either all or in 

part preſerved, ſhould be regiſtered. 
Theſe books, at the cloſe of the year, 


ſhould be ſent to the commiſſioners 


in London, under whote inſpection | 
they ſhould be publiſhed, that the 
public might be ſenfible of the ad- 


vantages derived from the plan. 


From the above ſtatement, it ap- 
pears that eſtabliſhments of this kind 


might be formed on moſt parts of the 


coaſt where they might be deemed 
neceſſary. And it is impoſſible to 
ſay what beneficial conſequences _ 
might attend them. In many caſes 
of ſhipwreck, the people on-ſhore, 


though deſirous to afford all relief in, 


their power, have frequently been de- 


terred from venturing, owing to the. 


very rough ſea, which threatens e- 
very common boat with deſtruction. 
The advantages of the cork boat are 
well-known at South Shields, and the 
Duke of Northumberland has done 
no common ſervice, in preſenting a 
ſimilar one to be kept on the north 


of theſe boatsand cork jackets, adding 


tothe daring expertneſs which would 


probably be ac quired by thoſe who 
would be accuſtomed to ſuch ſcenes ; 
we are juſtified in faying, that many 
valuable lives might be preferved.— 
The improvements which are conti- 
nually making in every branch of 
{cience, warrant us to entertain the 
moſt favourable hopes of lucceeding 
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52 TURNING NIGHT 1nTo DAY. 


in the proſecution of thoſe plans 


| which have the welfare of mankind. 


for their object. 
We are not unaware that the ma- 


norial lords have claim to property 


_ thrown on- ſhore, but we imagine they 


may'be eafily compromiſed ; at leaſt, 


for the ſake of humanity, we hope ſo. 


TURNING NIGHT inTo DAY. 


U Guay Trouin, a French naval 
commander, relates in his Me- 


moirs a pleaſant miſtake that happen-_ 
ed by miſuling the ſand hour-glaſs 


on-board his ſhip. 


Being in 1703 on the coaſt of 8 pitz- 
bergen. where fogs are very frequent 
and of long duration, it was not poſ- 
ſible for them during the ſpace of 


nine days by any means to take the alti- 
tude of the ſun. Their only way of com- 


puting the time therefore was by 
means of theſe glaſſes, which run for 


half an hour, and the men at the helm 


have to turn them eight times to 

mark the four-hours watch at the end 
of which half the ſhip's company re- 
lieves the other half who are upon 
deck. Now it often happens that the 
_ helmſmen, in order to ſhorten their 
own watch, and particularly in a 
| Angry here the cold 1s very levere, 


Ng 1 3 


Vp all the puniſhments by which 


wealth has diſgraced poverty, 


there js not one more abhorrent than 


whipping. To conceive a human be- 
ing tied to a cart's tail and flogged 
is ſomething exceedingly ſhocking. 
But inſtead of enlarging upon it, we 
will tell a ſtory in point. —We all 
| know, that in the laſt war the Britiſh 
1 5 miniſkry employed the American ſa— 


vages to tomahawk and ſcalp ſuch of 
the defenders of liberty as fell in their 


way. One of theſe ſavages, upon 
entering a fort in Canada, ſaw a man 


tied up and ready to be flogged ; 


he knew him to be a brave and wood. 
ſoldier, he enquired what the warrior 


had done, to merit ſo ignominious a 
puniſhment. He was told he had been 


drunk the preceding day.” "I Ip 1 9 5 


are apt to turn the hour-glaſs before 
the ſand is quite run out; but this 


trifling error is preſently correctea 


by taking the altitude of the ſun, 
This however was prevented, as ob- 
ſerved before, by the continual fogs; 
belides, in the latiinde they then were | 
in, the ſun never ſinks below the ho- 
riſon, and the days and nights are 
equally enlightened ; and, by conti- 


nuing this fand. eating trick, as it is 


called, for the ſpace of thoſe nine 
days, they had actuaity turned day 
into night and night into day; on- 
board of each thip in the {ſquadron 
the error was nearly equal, and a- 
mounted to eleven hours when the 
ſun began to appear. This had fo 
far changed the hours of eating and 


ſleeping, "that in general one was mif. 


taken for the other, till the appear- 


ance of the ſunſet them to rights, 


p 7-0-0; 


ſwore he alſo ſometimes got drunk, 
and the warrior ſhould not be flog- 


ged; and very earneſtly petitioned | 


the commanding officer to that pur- 


pole, who rejected his, interceſſion, | 
The next day he laid in ambuſh for | 
the officer; and, as ſoon as he came 
near him, he gave him his choice of a 
brace of piſtols, and detired him to 
fight him fairly, as he withed to take 
no advantage of him. This being re- | 
tuſed, and "the officer being about to | 


ride off, he ſtruck his tomahawhk | into | 


the horſe's head, and then offered a- 
gain to fight him. But as he could 
not prevail ; ; Go”, ſaid the ſavage, | 
„ knew you mult be an old woman, 
or you would not have puniſhed a war- 


rior, for what you and myſelf have 
both committed, without cenſure.” 


MISCELLANEOUS 


E 3 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 


MEDICINE. 


\R. Perkins, of Connecticut, has 


diſcovered a method of applying 
the attractive powers of metals un the 
human body to the cure ot gout, 
rheumatiſm, burns, fcalds, inflamma— 


= tions, ſprains, anda variety of topical 


complaints, in a manner wondertully 
ealy, and often almoſt inſtantaneous. 


= The means he employs are only point- 
which he calls 


ed pieces of metal, 
Trattors, and the principle on which 
they act is ſuppoſed to be analogous 


to that ot Calviniſu, Or e elec- 


tricity, | 
| NAVIGATION, 


Iſauc Gearſon, of Vork, in Penn 


ſylvania, has obtained a patent for an 
invention of conſiderable importance 


to the nautical world. A veſſel whoie 
bottom is fo broken that the ordinary 
pumps, &c. cannot, for an hour, pre- 

vent her linking, will by it be ettec- 


tually kept, for any period, buoyant, 

and, although under a preſs of fail, 

cannot be overſet by the heavieſt gale. 
MISSIONARIES. 


letter is received from Capt. Wilſon, 


addreſſed to the treaſurer oi the Mil- 
| deſire io retain him, | 


fionary Society, dated Is. In 


R E IGN or 


Conqueror's fourth daughter, though 


he had taken the oath of allegiance 
to Maud, daughter of Henry 1. in 
caſe he died without itſue male, found 


means to ſupplant her, and to get the 
crown placed upon his own head. As 


he lived with the king his uncle in 


England, his good qualities gained 
him his affection to a high degree; ſo 
that he took pleaſure j in neaping fa- 
vours on him, never imagining, that 


he would attempt to ſet himſelt up in 


prejudice of his daughter. However, 
after Prince William' s death, Stephen, 
by the aſſiſtance of hisbrother Henry, 
biſhop of Wincheſter, began to take 


mealures to ſecure the crown to him 


ſelf, but ſo ſecretly, that the king his 
uncle ſuſpected nothing of the delign, 


greateſt deſire to receive them: 
one of them preferring to return to 


China, the 16th of December laſt, ins 


forming him, that, through the blef- 


ſing of Divine Providence; he had 
been enabled to ſettle eighteen miſ- 


ſionaries on the iſland of Otaheite, 
together with the women and chil- 


dren, where their reception was diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the greateſt hoſpitality _ 

and kindnels on the part of the na- 
tives. Ten of the other miſſionaries 
were ſettled at Tongataboo, one of 

the Friendly Iflands, and one of them, 
(viz. Mr. Crook) at the Marqueſa's. 


Captain Wilſon had the opportunity 
of reviſiting the miſſionaries at Ota» 


heite and Tongataboo, after having 
left them among the natives for a 
conſiderable interval, and they con- 
tinned to experience the utmoſt kinds 
neſs, and aſſurance of protection. It 

as intended to have left two mile 
fonaries at the Marqueſa's, where 
the chief of the iſland manifelted the 
but, 


Otaheite, Captain Wilſon propoſed 


- that Mr. Crook alſo ſhould return, 
A correſpondent at Hull WA 


but could not prevail on him to leave 
the natives, who diſcovered io ſtrong 
an affection to him, and 10 en 4 


K INS s T EA R N. 


TEPHEN earl of Bulloięn, ſon to- 
the Karl of Blois, by Adela, the 


Being in Normandy with King Henry 
in his laſt illneſs, as ſoon as the king 
was dead, he came over himſelt to 
forward his project by his preſence. 
The Biſhop of Winchelter had already 
gained over the Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury and the Biſhop of Saliſbury ; 


and theſe three prelates had influence 


enough over all the reſt of the clergy 
to bring them to declare ior Stephen. 
This did the buſineſs, and ſo much 
the eaſier, as Maud was out of the 


kingdom; and fuch of the barons as 


were not of Stephen's party, ſeeing 


the bent of clergy, durſt not oppoſe 


the delign. And lo Stephen was de- 
clared king, and crowned twenty- 
four days after Henry's death, being 


31 years old, 1135: and the biſhops 


and nobles did not ſtick to break the 
oath they had thrice taken to Maud. 
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his whole reign. 
made an irruption on the frontiers, 


84 
In order te“gain this important point, 
Stephen had been obliged to promiſe 


5 grear things to the clergy and people, 
and thar he. would grant them more 


priviteges than ever they enjoyed un- 
der the Norman kings. And, as he 
was not without his fears from Maud 
and Geoftrey her huſband, to ſecure 
the affections of his ſubjects, he, ſoon 

after his coronation, convened a ge- 


| 8 aſſembly at Oxford, in which he 
ligned a charter, acknowledging his 
: being elected king by the clergy and 
people; ; confirming all the liberties 
and immunities of the church, 
conſenting that all eccleliaſtical c Ae 
ad perſons fhould be tried by the 


and 


clergy; promiſing not to medile in 


any manner with the temporalities of 


vacant biſhoprics, or eftates belong- 


zog to eccleſiaſties; aboliſhing all the 
fame laus enacted ſince the Conquelt, 
audi all the foreſt laws; 


the ancient Saxon 1 He more— 


erer aboliſhed danegelt, which had 
been taken away by Edward the Con- 


te for, but reſtored by the Norman 
The king, to. humour the 
barons, and thinking thereby to be 


the better ſecured from any attempts 


ef the Empreſs of Maud, or any 


foreign invaders, permitted them to 
fortify their caſtles, and to build o- 
_thers upon their eſtates; fo that in a 
_ Intle time there were above 1000 for- 


ted caſtles in the Kingdom. 


Stephen began his reign in peace; 

but the fair ſcene was ſoon changed 
to a moſt furious and bloody civil war, 
which overſpread all parts of the na- 


tion, and continued almoſt through 
In 1137, the Welſh 


and carried off a conſiderable booty ; 


and in a battle near Cardigan, the 
king? stroops were beaten, and above 
Zoo flain on the ſpot. 
time David king of Scotland invaded. 

the northern connties of England, 
took Carliſle and Newcaſtle, and ad- 


vanced as far as Durham. Stephen 
marched againſt him with a very nu- 


merous army; but this war was ſoon. 


ended in a treaty of peace. It broke 
out again, indeed, more than once, 


the Scotch king taking advantage of 


the confuſion in England to renew his 
his incurlion ; but being defeated in 


and reviving” 


At the ſame 


 obnox1ous. 
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a great battle by Thurſtan archbiſhop 


of York; and Stephen, after having 
reduced his rebellious barons, march. 


ing into the North to chaſtiſe that 
monarch for his late inſult; David, 


not caring to run the hazard of ano- 


ther battle, ſued for peace; and 
Stephen thought fit to agree to it. 
Robert, earl of Glouceſter, natural 
brother to the empreſs, was at the 
head of the diſcontented barons who 
revolted, becauſe the king had not 
rewarded them as they thought they 
deſerved for placing him on the 
throne. The earl, thinking matters 
ripe, went over to acquaint the em- 
preſs, and wrote an abuſive letter to 


Stephen, unbraiding him for the 
breach of his oath to Maud, and for 


drawing him into the ſame crime. 
To this he added a manifeſto, where - 


in he treated the king as an uſurper, 


and declared war againſt him. Ste- 


phen, without returning him any 
anſwer, confiſcated his eſtate. 


The 
empreſs's party gaining ground ex- 


ccedingly, the Earl of Glouceſter | 
came over, and got poſſeſſion of Briſ- 
and the revolt of the barons was 
| like to have been general; 
Maud was invited over, whom they 


tol, 


promiſed to own as their ſovereign. 


But Stephen ſupported himfelf with 
ſuch undaunted courage and reſolu- 
tion, that he cruthed this dangerous 
. inſurrection for the preſent, and the 


Earl of Glouceſter had no other way 


to take but to go and prefs the em- 


preſs to come over, in order to put 


new life into her party. The biſhops, 
knowing how much the king was 


obliged to them for his crown, ex- 


tended their power to ſuch a degree, 


amaſſed ſuch immenſe wealth, 


and 


became ſo exceſſively proud and 
haughty, that the king grew jea- 


lous of them, and reſolved, but im- 


politicly conſidering his ſituation, to 
humble them, and took vigorous 


methods for that purpoſe, ſeizing 


the caſtles and treaſure of ſeveral 
who had rendered themſelves moſt 
This brought almoſt. 


the whole clergy upon his back, 
and even his brother the Biſhop of 
Wincheſter turned againſt him, un- 
der pretence of ſtanding up for the 
Tights of the church, 


By this means 


A ſtorm 


ſo that 


ga a ſtorm was raiſed, which with ſome 
intermiſſion continued for {everal 

= years. For the clergy's faction be- 
came ſo ſtrong, that moſt of the lay 
lords came over to them, -and the 
people generally every where deſerted 
the king, and declared for the em- 
preſs: ſo that none ſtuck to him but 
only a few of the barons, his foreign 
favourites, and his army of Flemings, 
= Bretons, &c. which ſerved him faith- 


E npreſs Maud, with her brother the 
Earl of Glouceſter, came over, in the 
year 1139, from which time a cruel 
civil war enſued, King Stephen, in 
the midſt of all, behaved with the 
greateſt reſolution, intrepidity, firm— 


means he at Jaſt weathered the raging 
florm; but not withour being firit 
brought as low as it is poſtble to con- 
ceive a ſovereign prince to be. For 
vI½after ſeveral other ieges, in 1130, the 
©; Earl of Glouceſter came fo ſuddenly 
upon him, as he was beſieging Lin- 
öw⁊a coln, that a battle could not be avoid- 
ed. 

wwhe bravery for ſome time, but ar laſt the 


in 


= to flight. The king was left alinoft 
7; alone, and on foot, in the field of 
battle, and defended himſelf with a- 


mitv. His battie-axe was broke by 
his ſword, ſcarcely any thing but the 
buli remaining in his hand; when he 
ad Knocked down on his knees with 


him by the helmet, and preſented his 
Word to his throat, threatening to 
kill him it he would not ſurrender ; 


ing him to the empreſs, the ordered 
him to be confined in Briſtol caſtle, 
where, after he had been ſome time, 


he was even laid in irons. | 
* . ; * 1 uy - "Wo 
Never did any one bid fairer for the 


at this time. All England deſerted 
e impriſoned king, except London 
an 

bad ſtill ſome friends, by the means 
4 of the queen his ſpouſe, Euſtace his 
on, and William d'Ypres his favou- 


* 
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fully, though they were but ill paid. 
At this favourable juncture the 


neſs and conſtancy of mind, by which. 


Both fides fonght with equal 


2-— rovalarmy was totally routed and put 


mazing valeur even to the laſt extre- 


the force of his blows, and afterwards 
a lone, and a knight ran in, ſeized. 


which he ſtil] refuſed to do to any but 
the Earl of Glouceſter, who conduR.. 


crown than the Empreſs Maud did 


the county of Kent, where he 


SS 
rite. The Earlof Anjou at the ſame 
time got Normandy to acknowledge 
Maud for their ſovereign. Thus 
Stephen's affairs ſeemed every where 
deſperate 3 and the more ſo, as the 
empreſs, by promiſing the Biſhop of 
Wincheſter, then legate, the diſpoſal _ 
of all church preferments, had gained 
him over to her party, who a little 
before had turned againſt her, and 


eſpouſed the intereſt of the king his 


brother. But now. this treacherous 
prelate, having called a council at 
Wincheſter, by his private intrigues 
with the clergy got them to chooſe 
Maud for their queen, and proceed- 


ed ſo far as to excommunicate all 


who adhered to Stephen. The Lon- 
doners at laſt, giving way to the ne 
ceſſity of the times, thought fit to 
declare for the emprefs, and prepa- 
rations were even making for her co- 
ronation. But her haughty, imperi- 
ous, and diſobligipg, temper, with 
which the treated perſons of all ranks, 
ſoon undid all again. She refuſed the 
Londoners the only thing they peti- 


tioned for, and which her father had 


promiſed, viz. to revive the laws of 


King Edward; which impolitic con- 
. duct drew upon her the ill-will of 


the citizens. She even diſobliged the 
Biſhop of Wincheiter, by haughtily 
denying his requeſt to confirm to his 
nephew Euſtace the titles of Earl of 
Mortagne and Boulogne. The con- 


ſequence was, that he became her 


utter enemy, and, as he had ſet her. 
up, reſolved now to uſe his utmoſt 
efforts to pull her down. He firſt by 
his emiſſaries got the Londoners to 
declare againſt her, and exen brought 
them into a plot to ſeize her perſon, 
which ſhe narrowly eſcaped, and, leave 
ing the city in a great fright, put her- 
ſelf at the head of her troops, at- 
tended by the Farliof Glouceſter, and 


_ marched to Wincheſter, in order to 
ſeize the legate, but in vain, He 


flipt out a gate on the other fide of 
the town, and went and drew his 
friends together. The Kentiſh men 
having joined the Londoners, Ste- 
phen's queen, Prince Euſtace, and 
William d'Y pres, headed them, and 
marched with all expedition to Win— 
cheiter, where theemprels had ſcarce- 
ly time to get into the Caſtle, Here 

1 e 
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ſhe was beſieged, but found means to 


march out with her troops, which a 


were cloſely purſued by the king's, 
whilſt the reſt of the army was ad- 
vancing to ſurround them, In the 
purſuit, the Earl of Glouceſter, in— 
tent on ſaving the empreſs, was him- 
felt taken prifoner, and conducted to 
| Rocheſter. This procured King 
Stephen his liberty, for Maud, who. 


had a great affection for the earl her. 
brother, and could not well do with 


out him, was obliged to exchange him 
for the king. Soon after the legate 
called a council at Weſtminſter, where 
he excommunicated all Maud's ad- 
herents, as before he had thoſe of the 
king his brother, 


Thus Stephen regained his liberty, 
1141. 


gained ground, 
_ continually declined; till at laſt, the 
brave Earl of Glouceſter being dead, 
ſhe, deſpairing of ſtanding her ground 
much longer, about the year 1147 re- 


once more maſter of the whole king- 
dom. He then endeavoured to ſecure 
the crown after his death to his fon 
 Euſtace, and even to get him crowned 
before-hand, but did not ſucceed 1 in 
the attempt. 


After the departure of Maud, 


Stephen was contriving how to repair 


the miſchiefs the kingdom had ſuffered 
by ſo long a war. But he ſoon found 
his tranquillity was not yet firmly ej- 
tabliſhed. For now he was threaten- 
ed with a new rival in Prince Henry, 


the eldeſt ſon of Maad, who was 16 


years old, and of an active and enter- 


priſing g genius. Having prepared mat- 


ters, he landed in England with a 


_ conliderable body of forces, | in ig, 


and was immediately joined by ſeveral 


bdarons, who put into his hands thirty 
_ fortified caſtles. 


like to break out, and the two armies 
were juſt upon the point of engaging 

when by the good offices of ſome 57 
the nobility on each ſide, in a confer- 
ence between the king and Henry on 


Thames, near Wallingford, a truce 
was agreed upon; which being ſe— 


of KING STEPHEN. 


of his reign. 
But the war between him and 
Maud continued for ſeveral years, 
during which the king's affairs viſibly. 


and the empreſs's | 


throne. His 


And now a ſecond 
civil war, as furious as the firſt, was 


veral times renewed, at laſt ended in 
treaty of peace, (which was facili— 


| tated by Prince Euſtace's death,) by 


which Stephen was to enjoy the 
crown during life, and after his death 
Henry was to ſucceed him as his law- 
ful heir. Soon after Stephen per- 
formed the ceremony of adopting the 
young prince, 

Thus peace was reſtored, to the 
univerſal joy of the nation, and Ste- 
phen again applied. bimſelf to repair 


the miſeries the war had occaſioned : 
but death put a ſtop to his generous 


deſigns, which took him out of the 
world eleven months after the treaty 
with Henry, viz. on Oct. 25, 1154, in 
the goth year of his age, and 19th. 


abbey of Feverſham, which he had 
founded, near Queen Maud his wife, 
only daughter and heir to the Karl of 
Boulogne, and Euſtace his fon, who 


both died 1153. Stephen was a prince 
fortitude, and ac 
tivity; and might have reigned with 


the approbation of his people, had 
tired to Normandy, and left Stephen 


of great courage, 


not he been harraſſed by the eſfortsot 


a powertul competitor, which ob- 
liged lum to take ſuch. meaſures for 


is ſafety as were inconfiſtent with 
the dictares of honour, which indeed 


his ambition prompted him to forego 


in his firſt endeavours to aſcend the 
necellities afterwards 
compeiled him to infringe the charter 


of privileges he gr: unted at his ac- 
ceflion ; and he was inſtigated by his 
- jealouſy and reſentment, 
the moſt flagrant outrapes againſt gra- 
titude and found policy. 


o commit 


His vices 
as a king ſeem to have been the ef- 


fects of the troubles in which he was 


involved; for, as a man, he was 
brave, open, and liberal, and, during 
the ſhort calm that ſucceeded the 
tempeſts of his reign, he made a pro- 
greſs through the kin; gdom, publiſhed 
an edict to reſtrain ar rapine and vio— 


lence, and diſbanded the foreign mer- 


cenaries WhO had preyed ſo long upon 
his people. 


throne from the immediate heir ot 
blood. 
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But his character has 
been roughly handled, on account of 
the little regard he expreſſed for the 


_ clergy, and his uſurpation of the 
the oppoſite banks of the river 
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| BRITANNI „„ 

7 HY veils the Queen of Ifles her ra- 
diant brow 2? | 

Why beats her beauteous breaſt with 
aiiguith high? 

She ſeeks the rocks with faltering ſteps and 
ſlow, 

And grief has dimm'd her once all beam- 

ing eye. 


Her ſable robes her ſecret ſorrow ſpeak : 
But deeper far 8 woe that ſhrouds her 
foul; 


= » eſpondence ſits upon I fading cheek, 


Slow thro' her veins NE . vital currents 
e 


The naughty Lion, mt to own 1 her pow'r, 
No more with gambols can her fatuels 
cheer ; 


His flaming eyes with ſcorn indignant lower; 


Hle licks the duit, and . a burning 
tcar. 


She gain'd yon cliff, and on its barren 


breaſt 


Najeſtic ſtood, and pour 0 her mighty 


Maternal grief her plaintive ſong expreſs'd, 
And thus it murmur'd o'er the deep be- 
low :- 


rear'd 


From the white waves that guard its fa- 


vour'd coaſt, 


Nor once beheld its ancient glories loſt, 


1 Safe on my native rocks I proudly wore. 


The conqu'ring wreaths my gallant chil- 
dren g:in'd ? 
I faw no ſtorm approach my peaceful ſhore, 


Nor tear'd to find its potlels ene 


ſtain'd. 


40 No foreign force could ſhako Britanaia's 
throne ; 
Her ſons alone her laurel crown can tear. 
Ah! ! ſure their warlike genius had not 
_ flown; 
1 ſhall not bluſh for their inglorious fear 


7 1 Say, are the deeds of long departed days 
No more the pride of England's manly 


race? 
Is Agincourt forgot, or does it raiſe 
No ſpark but that which kindles my dis- 
grace? 


Does Creſly' 8 feld inſpire no noble rage? 


| Will Albion tremble at the gallic fire? 
And ſhall I ſee, upon th' hiſtoric Pages 

My martial fame, my naval wy. 'T, 2 0 85 
Vol. VI. No. 74. 
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POBTRY, 


6: « Oh! riſe my children from this dang'rous 


gloom; 
With you has freedom ſought a ſafe re- 
treat; 
Her pencil paints your rural walks with 
gloum, 


And Plenty ſprings beneath her Bere 


teet. 


% Livelicf of nymphs, if once  appall', 


the tiles, 


Thoſe fields which mil! d 15 late will 


imile no more ; 


Theſe waves will echo with my people's 


| lizhs, 
Fnilav'd by Gallia on their parent ſhore. 


Ah! did I fay enflav'd? Behold from far, 
Rous'd by that word, what heroes proud- 


ly Ipring ! 


They gaze on Liberty's inſpiring ſtar, 
And bravely crowd | AREA her e 


wing. 


No hoſtile race, whom reſtleſs guilt ets 


To fly from leiture, and to welcome death, 
Shall tread the hallow'd tane here tree- 
dom dwells, | 


Or blight her golden fruit with noxious 5 


breath. 


modeſt, eyes, 
No ſpoiler comes to ſtain your cheeks 
with thame ; 


flies; 4 894 


Love nerves his heart, and leads him on 


to fame.“ 


Britannia ceas'd, and bending o'er Fe wave, 
Which pals'd in ſofteſt filence while the | 


ſung, 
Her cy preſs chaplet to the winds ſhe gave, 


And. to the deep her enn veltments 5 


fung. 


She rais'd her ſhield, her helmet beam'd 
with gold, 
The lion lifts his fierce exulting mane z 


Once more her radiant robe's embroider'd 


fold 
Is borne by Commerce and her beauteous 
train. | | 


And, while ſweet Concord binds in filken 


Chains 
Her gen'rous ſons, ner glories muſt en- | 
creaſe ; 
Conqueſt ſhall wave her banners o'er our 
plains, 


And bring at Ja i the welcome ange | 
Peace. 


MONTHLY 


| | | | 
« Since firſt this matchleſ iſle its boſom « My daughter ! raiſe your bright your 


Cheerful to guard your charms the warri r 
Surrounding nations how its name rever'd, * 8 N or 
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OT 


that occaſion. 


[ 


DOWNING-STREET, Juxx 9. 

HE letter and atteſtation, of which the 

following are tranſlations, having been 
Ane ſubmitted to his majeſty by the 
under mentioned officers, who ſerved in the 


detachment of his mejeſty's 15th regiment 
of light dragoons at the action near Cam- 


bray on the 24th of April, 1794, his ma- 


jieſty has been graciouſly pleaſed to grant to 
cach ot them his majeſty's royal permiſſion 
to wear the medals conferred on them by 


the Emperor of Germany, in teſtimony of 


the high ſenſe entertained by his Imperial 
_ majeſty of their diſtinguiſhed conduct upon 
[Sec vol. li. p. 26. for an 


account of the action. 

Tranſlation of a Letter from Baron Thu- 
gut, to Lieutenant-colonel Aylett, dated 
Vienna, March 67 1798. 


Six, The emperor remembers, with ſa- 
_ tisfaQtion, the diſtinguiſhed proots of va- 


lour that you, fir, and ſeven other officers 


of the 15th light dragoons maniſeſted on 
the 24th of Apiil, 1794, near Cambray. 
His majeſty regrets that the ſtatutes of the 
order of Maria Thereſa, confirmed by con- 
ſtant cuſtom, do not allow the croſs of this 
order, ſtrictly national, to be conferred on 
_ officers ſo worthy of being decorated with 
it; but wiſhing at the ſame time to give you 


and your honourable companions in arms, 


a public mark of his particular eſteem, his 
majeſty has ordered a medal to be ſtruck to 
perpetuate the remembrance of this bril- 


liant action, and has commanded me to of- 


fer them, in his name, the only impreſſions 
which have been ſtruck, except that which 
is placed in the imperial cabinet of Vienna. 


In fulfilling the intentions of his Imperial 
majeſty, 1 beg you to accept for yourſelf, 
dir, and to diſtribute to the other officers 


who, in the important affair of the 24th of 


April, 1794, tought under your command 


I have the ho- 
nour to add the aſſurances of the conſidera- 
tion with which I have the honour to be, 


1 Four. moſt obedient humble ſervant, 


TuuGurT. 


i Atte/tation of Major-Gen. Count Mer field. 


The 15th light dragoons charged the ene- 


my on the 24th of April, 1794, who were 


11 great force at Villers en Couche, routed, 
and fabred a great many; and by this con- 
duct reſcued his Imperial majeſty from the 


danger that menaced his perſon, who, being 


on the road from Valenciennes to Catillon, 


was cut off by the patroles of the enemy, as 
his majeſty on that day was returning trom 


Fruſtels to the army, and the enemy had al- 
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Eliott, of the Antrim militia, 


11x-pounders, 


ready palled the river Selle. The courage- 
ous conduct of this regiment, animated by 


its brave officers, is ſo much the more me- 


ritorious, as the main column of the allied 


army did not arrive to its ſupport ; but this 
gallant regiment, abandoned to itſelf, relied 


on its own valour, attacked the enemy, 0 


much ſtronger, and whoſe bravery alone 


prevented the melancholy conſequences a- 
bove ſtated ; and, not content with that, they 
took from the enemy, who were ſo much 
more numerous, three pieces of cannon. 
MztzrELD, Major-General. 


Names of the Officers. 
Major William Aylett. —Captains Rob. 


Pocklington and Edward Michael Ryan. — 


Lieutenants Thomas Cranby Calcratt, Wil- 


liam Keir, and Thomas Burrell Blunt. — 
Cornets Edward G. Butler and Robert 
- Wilſon. | 


. 1 in IRELAND. 
From Earl Camden, Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland to the Duke of Portland. 


- DuBLIN-CASTLE, June 4. Yeſterday 


A a diſpatch was received trom Major-general 


Loftus, conveying information from Lieut. 
that the 
troops in Gorey conſiſting of thirty of the 
Antrim militia, a ſubaltern detachment of the 
North Cork, the Gorey yeoman cavalry, 


Ballykeer, and part of the Camolin cavalry, 


attacked the rebels at Ballycanoe about 
three o'clock on the 1ſt inſtant, defeated 
them, and killed above 100 of them. 

I have the ſatisfaction to inform your 
grace that the city remains tranquil. The 


_ patience, the ſpirit, and continued exertions, 


of the yeomanry, are unequalled, and I can- 
not ſufficiently applaud the indefatigable 


Zeal of Major-general Myers, who has ur- 


dertaken the arrangement of them with a 
promptitude and ability, which has been 


» of the moſt ellential advantage. 
theſe medals, which for that purpoſe I have 
delivered to Capt. Ryan. 


Joxsz 5. Major Marley is juſt arrived 


from Major-general Loftus, and brings an 


account, that the major-general, finding that 


Colonel Walpole's detachment had received 


a check, thought it prudent to move to 


Carnew, which he effected without the 


loſs of a man. 
It appears that Colonel Walpole had met 


with the main body of the rebels in a ſtrong 


poſt near Slievebury mountain, and having 
attacked them, he was unfortunately killed 


by a ſhot in the head in the beginning of the 


action, when his corps, being in a fituation 
where it could not act with advantage, was 
forced to retire to Arklow. The loſs wes 
fifty-four men killed and miſting, and two 
Captain Starb, Capt. Arm- 
ſtrong, 
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ſtrong, and Captain Duncan, were wound- 
ed, but not dangerouſly, and Sir Watkin 
Williams Wynne received a contuſion in the 
band. 


that early this morning Lieutenant-general 
Lake received an expreſs from Major-gene- 


rebels had, on that morning, attacked his 
poſition at New Roſs, with a very numerous 
torce, and with great impetuoſity: but that, 
after a conteſt of ſeveral hours, they were 
completely repulſed. The lofs of the rebels 
was prodigiouſly great. An iron gun on a 
ſhip carriage was taken; and late in the even- 
ing they retreated entirely to Carrick Byrne, 
leaving ſeveral iron ſhip- guns not mounted. 

General Johnſon ſtates, that too much 
praiſe cannot be given to the forces under 
his command; and that to Major- general 
Euſtace, and indeed to every individual, he 
was in the higheſt degree indebted for their 
{pirited exertions. 


The major- general ſeverely regrets the 


loſs of that brave officer Lord Mountjoy, 

who fell early in the conteſt. Camopen. 

Return of the killed, wounded, and miſ- 
ſing, of the Troops engaged at Roſs on 

the 5th of June, 1798. 

KII LED. — I colonel, 1 cornet, 1 quar- 
ter · maſter, 4 ſerjcants, 3 drummers, and 
81 rank and fite. Allo 54 horſes. 

WouN DED. — 1 captain, and 57 rank and 
fille. Alſo 5 horſes. 


Miss ING. — I captain, 3 lieutenants, 1 


enſign, 2 ſerjeants, 2 drummers, 72 rank 
and file, and 4 horſes. 


Names of Officers killed, wounded, and 


miſſing. 
Colonel Lord Mountjoy, county of Dub- 
lin militia, killed. 
Cornet Ladwell, 5th dragoons, killed. 


Capt. Sinclair, Donegal militia wounded. 
Captain Warburton and Lieut. Flinter, 


Queen's County militia, miſſing. 


Licutenant Hartford, Kilkenny militia, 


miſſing. 

Lieutenant Blake and Lieutenant Buller, 
of the 8gth, attached to the light battalion, 
miſſing. | 


| Quarter-maſter Hay, of Mid- Lothian 
fencibles, killed. | 
Return of Ordnance Stores, Sc. talen 


from the Rebels in the Action of the 5th 
of Fune, 1798. 


One 5+ inch howitzer, on ſhip- carriage. 


One iron 4-pounder, on ſhip- carriage. 
Fourteen ſwivels. One iron 3-pounder. 
One iron 2-pounder. Fourteen ſhot, of 
ditterent ſizes. An immenſity of pikes, 


which were broken as ſoon as taken. Alſo 


muſquets, likewiſe e A TO ot 
ſtandard and colours. 


UNE 8. I am to acquaint your grace, 


ral Johnſon, dated the 5th inſtant, at New 
Roſs. --The major-general ſtates, that the 
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[When the king's troops retired from 
Rotz, they burnt the following ſhips, to 


prevent them from falling into the hands of 


the enemy: the Providence, of Emſworth, 
Payne; the Brothers, of Weymouth, Cob- 
den ; and the Sarah, of Workington, Wal- 
lace. 


The Right Hon. Luke Gardner, Lord 


Mountjoy, who was unfortunately flain in 
the late deſperate engagement at Roſs, was 
created a baron in the year 1789; for a 


long time previous to which he ſerved in 
paritament as repreſentative for the county 


of Dublin. His firſt marriage was with 


Miſs Elizabeth Montgomerry, eldeſt daugh- 
ter of Sir William Montgomery, of Mac- 
bichill, in Scotland, and tiſter to the Mar- 


chioneſs Townſhend, by whom he had ſe- 
veral children, one of whom, the Hon. 


Charles Garner, who was born in the year 


1782, ſucceeds his lordſhip in his title and 
eſtate. Lady Mountjoy died in the year 


1781 ; ſhortly after which his lordthip 
married a Miſs Wallis, who was brought up 


to the millenary buſineſs in Dublin, but 
whole beauty and accomplithments were 


perhaps unrivalled in that or _ other 


country.] 

DuBL1N-CASTLE, June 9. It is with 
the utmoſt concern I acquaint your grace 
that an inſurrection has broken out in the 
county of Antrim ; and in order to give 


your grace the fulleſt information in my 


power, I inclole to you an extract of a let- 
ter received this morning by Lord Caſt- 


lereagh from Major- general Nugent. I am 
in great hope, from the numbers and ſpirit 

of the loyal in that part of the country, the 
inſurgents may be quickly checked. I have 


the honour to be, &c. CAMDEN. 
BELTAST, June 8. My Lord, I have 


the honour to report to your Jordthip, that 


in conſequence of information, which I re- 


ceived early yeſterday morning, of an in- 
tended inſurrection in the county of Antrim, 
having for its firſt object the ſeizure of the 


magiſtrates, who were to aſſemble that day 


in the town of Antrim, I apprehended ſe- 5 | 
veral perſons in Belfaſt. I did not receive 
the intelligence early enough to prevent the 


inſurgents from taking potlefſion of Antrim, 
and I am not therefore acquainted with their 


firſt proceedings there, but I prevented 
many magiſtrates from leaving Belfaſt; and 


many others, being officers of yeomanry 


on permanent duty, did not attend the 


meeting. I ordered the 64th regiment, and 


light battalion, and 100 of. the 22d light 


dragoons, under Col. Clavering, and Lieut. 


Colonel Lumley, with two 5 1-halt inch 
howitzers, and two curricle ſix-poun- 


ders, to proceed with the utmoſt diſpach 
through Liſburn to Antrim. 1 allo order- 


ed from the garriſon 250 of the Monaghan 
militia, with Lieut. Col. mag and 50 of 
1 A 
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MNajor-seneral Goldie. 


of the rebels fled. 
for orders from me. 


quarters at Carrickfergus. 
vyeomanry (fixty ſtrong), being alſo threaten- 
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the 22d dragoons, together with the Belfaſt 


 yeomanry cavalry, with Major Smith, to 


proceed under the command of Colonel 
Durham, with two curricle ag S 


| through Carmoney, and Templepatrick, to 


Antrim, to co-operate with the other de- 
tachment. The dragoons under Lieutenant 
Colonel Lumley having made the attack 
upon the town, without waiting for the 
light battalion, were fired upon from the 
windows of the houſes, and were conſe- 
quently obliged to retreat, with the loſs of, 
Jam ſorry to add, three officers of that ex- 


cellent regiment, killed and wounded, and 
the two curricle fix- pounders. Col. Claver- 


ing, on his arrival near Antrim, finding the 
rebels pouring into that town in great torce, 
very judiciouily took poſt on a hill on the 
Lifburn fide, and reported his ſituation to 


Col. Durham, with his whole detachment, 


proceeded to within halt a mile of Antrim, 


and, after a cannonade of half an hour, 


drove the inſur gents completely out of the 


town, and retook the two curricle guns, 


together with one brafs ſix- pounder, very 

badly mounted, of which, it ſeems, the re- 
bels had two, ſuppoſed to have been ſmug- 
Fled out of Belfaſt. 


The colonel then pro- 
ceeded, without the loſs of a man, through 
the town (which, for obvious reaſons, ſut- 


tered much) to Shane's caſtle and Randelſ- 


town, in which direction the principal part 


Or o Lord O'Neil, 1 am 
ſorry to ſay, is dangerouſly wounded. 


Ticittenant-colonel Leſlie, of the Tay fen- 


cibles, reports to me, from Carrickfergus, 


that Lizut. Small, with a detachment of 20 
men of that corps, in the barrack at Larne, 
_ defended themſelves moſt gallantly againſt 
the attack of à numerous body, and main- 


tained their poſt with the loſs of two killed 


and thzee wounded, including the lieute- 


nant. 1 have ordered them into head- 
The Glenarm 


ed by an attack, in the courſe of the day 


took poſſeſſion of Glenarm-caſtle, where 
they will maintain themſelves, if poſſible. 


Brigadier-general Knox, having heard of a 


party of the Toome yeomanry being made 
Priſoners by the inſurgents, ſent to me very 
early this morning to offer to march, by 
Toome- bridge, into the county of Antrim, 
_ which I have deſired him to do, in order to 

| liberate Colonel Purham's detachment, and 
enable them to crols the country on their 
return to Belfaſt. 
Although the inſurrection has been pretty 


r eral in the county, I do not find they 
much ſucceſs; but 1 have not received 
as yet any reports from Ballycaſtle, Bally- 
mena, Bally money, Portglenore, and other 


places wn the porthena parts, in Which yeo- 


In the mean time 


Hg, remains there {till conduct. 


manry are ſtationed. As my informaticr 
led to a general riſing in the county of 
Down, I have been obliged to call in the 
ſmall detachments of the York fencibles to 

Newton Ardes. Colonel Stapleton has e- 
very thing in readineſs to move at a mo- 
ment's warning. The yeomanry are all on 
permanent duty throughout the counties of 


Down and Antrim ; and I have diſtributed 


arms to 140 loyal men in Belfaſt, who will 
be attached to the Monaghan and Fifeſhire 


regiments, and thereby become very uſeful. 
Offers of ſervice are very numerous. | 


I cannot cloſe this letter, without expreſ. 
ſing to your lordſhip my entire approbation 


of the conduct of the troops of all deſcrip. 


tions in this part of the northern diſtrict. 
Their zeal and attention to their duties can- 
not be ſurpaſſed; and I truſt that, when oc. 
cation offers, they will act in that concert 
which is ſo much to be withed for in mili- 
tary ſervice. ' Licutenant-colonel Lumley 1 
am afraid is badly wounded in the leg 


Cornet Dunn is killed; and Lieut. Murphy 
lightly wounded ; all of the 22d dragoon: . 


I underſtand, but not officially, that ſome 


yeomanry from Lord Hertford's eſtate (I be- 
lieve the Derriaghy) were with the dra- 


goons when they made the unſucceſsful at- 
tack on Antrim, and they retired to Antrim- 


caſtle, where they were relieved by Colonel 
Durham. Colonel Durham deſerves my 


warmeſt Praiſe for his judicious and ſpirited 
He ſpeaks in high terms of the 
detachment under him, and particularly the 
Monaghan militia. The Rev. Steele Dick- 


ſon was taken up the night before laſt, and 
ſent prifoner here, where he will be con- 


fined in a place of ſafety, as well as many 


others, whom it is now neceſſary to appre- 
hend. Your lordſhip may depend upon 


my individual exertions in the unpleaſant 


conteſt ; and, as I am ably ſupported, I 
make no doubt but that we ſhall prevent: 
the rebels from gaining any advantages, and 
ultimately oblige them to return to their 
allegiance. I ſhall write again to- morrow 
| ſhould any material event occur. 

G. NuceNnT, Major-General. | 


| Dunt 1N- CASTLE, June 10. My Lord, 


1 have the ſatisfaction to acquaint your 
grace, that yeſterday evening a very large 
body of the Wexford rebels was driver 
back, with great loſs, from their attack 
upon Mejor-gencral Needham' 5 e at 
Arklow. | 


The incloſed extract from the major. ge- 


neral's letter to Lieutenant-general Lake, 
will furniſh your grace with the details of 


this important advantage. 
„ARK LOW, June 1. About three o'clock, 


P. M. yetterday; the rebel army preſented 


itſelt at my qut-pcſt in very great numbers. 
They approached from Coolgrexny Road, 
and 8 the Sand Hills on the ſhore, in 
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two immenſe columns, while the whole of 
the intermediate ſpace, embracing my en- 
tire front, was crouded by a rabble armed 
with pikes and fire-arms, and bearing down 
on me without any regelar order. The 
_ poſition I had choſen was a very ſtrong one, 
in front of the barrack. As ſoon as the 
enemy approached within a ſhort diſtance, 


we opened a heavy fire of grape, which did 


as much execution as from the nature ofthe 
_ ground, and the ſtrong fences of which 
they poſſeſſed themſelves, could have been 
expected. This continued inceffantly from 
{x until half paſt eight o'clock, when the 
enemy deſiſted from their attack, and fled 
in diforder on every fide. The numbers 
killed have not been afcertained, Our Joſs 
is inconliderable,.and no officer is wounded. 
A prineipal leader is among the ſlam. Col. 
Sir W. W. Wyane, with ſome of the 24th 
dragoon guards, and 5th dragoons, and part 
of his own regiment, and the yeomanry, 


charged the rebels moſt gallantly, and rout- 


ed a ſtrong column of them attempting to 
gain the town by the beach. Col. Max- 
_ well -.jtered his ſervices to burn ſoine houles 

in his tront, near the end of the action, and 


effected it moſt handſomely, and without 
loſs. Colonel Skerrott, of the Durham 


fencibles, on whom the brunt of the action 


fell, acted in the moſt ſpirited and deter- 


mined manner, as did alfo Colonel O'Hara, 
who commanded the Antrim, and covered 
the road on my right. The coolneſs and 


good conduct of Colonel Cope, of the Ar- 
magh, does him infinite credit; and it is 


with the moſt real ſatisfaction I add, that 


the zeal and ſpirited conduct of the yeo- 


manry corps were every thing 1 could 


with. To Lieutenant-colonel Blackwood, 


of the late 33d, and Lieutenant-colonel 


Cleghorn, of the Meath, who did me the 
honour to ſerve with me upon this occaſion, 


1 am indebted for the moſt eflential ſer- 
vices, and I am happy thus to acknowledye 
my obligations to them both ; and of the 


ſpirited exertions of Mr. Whaly cannot 


{peak too highly. 


- Captain Moore, of the 4th dragoon guards, 


and major of brigade Captain Needham, of 
the gth dragoons, mention their great alert- 
To the activity and information of 
the former I am much indebted ; and he 


nels. 


will detail to you all other particular s. 
FaANCIS NEEDHAM.” 


[The action of the gth of June at Arklow 


camp, where General Needham command- 
ed, has, in its conſequences, been the ſal- 
vation of Dublin. The papers found in 
the rebel Murphy's pocket laid open one 
of the moſt diabolical and helliſh plans of 


allaſlination ever heard of: : the outlines of 


it are, that the ſervants in Dublin, as the 


uſe of the pikes. 


ſoner by a body of 2000 rebels. 


poiſon their maſters, and freely to mak® 
Their views were hap- 
pily fruſtrated by the arrangements made 
by the Hon. Gen. Needham: his plans of 
detence, when ſurrounded by the enemy vn 
all fides, do honour to his military abilities: 


his orders to receive them were oool and 


collected, and the poſt of danger he aſſignu- 
ed to himſelf. His plans were executed 


with alacrity by Sir Watkin Williams, 


whoſe perſonal exertions, as well as thoſe 
of Colonel Maxwell, of the Cavan mili- 


tia, Lieutenant-colonel Cope, of the Ar- 


magh, and Colonel Skerret, of the Dur- 
ham regiments, ſurpaſs all commendation- 


In an action of four hours, under an in- 


ceſſant fire from the enemy, with twenty 
men killed and wounded, and one of their 
cannon diſabled, this regiment, by com- 


mand of their colonel, ſtood with ordered 


arms for an hour and a half. This cool- 


nels proved their ſalvation ; for, upon the 


third attempt of the enemy to force theit 


poſition, the Durham, with their cannon | 
and ſmall a:ms, threw in ſuch a heavy fire 


as diſperſed the firſt line of the enemy, no 

lets than 1500 in number. There wis an 
awful pauſe for five minutes before they 
made their laſt effort. A heavy column, 
headed by Murphy, their favourite prieſt, 


got within the ſentries, but a lieutenant of 


the Durham ſhot him dead. 


This gave a 
turn to the day, 


and favoured thev right 


flank ; the Durham availed themſelves f 
it, and abſolutely mowed down their ranks. } ] 


Lord Camden in Continuation. 
I have the honour to acquaint your grace, 


that a letter has been this day received by : 
Lieutenant-general Lake fromm Major-gene- 


ral Nugent, at Belfaſt, dated the gth inſt. 
ſtating, that the rebels in the county of An- 


trim were diſperſed in all directions, ex- 


cept at Toome, whither Brigadier-general 
Knox and Lieutenant-colonel Clavering 
were proceeding z ; and that many of them 
had laid down their arms. 


Major-gcneral Nugent alſo ſtates, that 


| Mr. McCleverty had returned from Done- 
| muſt, in juſtice to my aid- de- camp, 


gorr-hill, whither he had been carried pri- 
Whilſt 
they were in this ſtation, they diſagreed 


and quarrelled among themſelves, and from 


his influence and perſuaſion, above 1500 


left the camp, broke and deſtioyed their 
; arms, and declared that they would never 
again carry an offenſive weapon azainlt his 


majeſty or his loyal lubjects. Many more 


diſperſed, and the commander ot them WAS 


left with fifty men only. 
Jo NE 11. I am concerned to acquaint 


your grace, that the accounts received rom 
Major-general Nugent this niornoing are net 


fo tavourable as from the details w nich were 


1 received I had reaton to hope. 


* Dooy” of rebels having allembled near 
Saintfield, 
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ment under Colonel Stapleton, who at firſt 
ſuffered ſome loſs ; but he afterwards put 
the rebels to flight. Being ordered to pro- 


reed to Newtown Ardes, Colonel Stapleton 


found the rebels in poſſeſſion of the town, 
upon which General Nugent ordered him 


to retire until his force could be augmented. 


There is no official account as to the body 


of rebels which were to be attacked by 
Brigadier General Knox, at Toome bridge. 


Private accounts ſtate that they have been 
eifperſed. 


is at Belfaſt, whien ſtate, that the intorma- 


tion he had received of a large body of re- 


bels having entrenched themiclves near 
'Foome-bridge, was unfounded. Onearch 
of the bridge had been broken down by an 


inconſiderable party, which had been diſ- 
perſed; the bridge has been ſince rendered | 


paſſable. | 
Colonel Clavering has reported from An- 


trim to Major-general Nugent, that the diſ- 
affected in the neighbourhood of that town 
dad expreſſed a defire to ſubmit, and to 
return fo their duty. At Ballymena, 150 
muſquets and $00 pikes had been given up 
to the magiſtrates. Many arms, 500 pikes, 


and a brals field piece, have been ſurrender- 
d to Major Seddon. 


warmeſt acknowledgements to the regulars, 


cavalry, and fore yeomanry, arrived at Bal- 


| linahinch as the rebels were beginning to 


collect. He relieved ſome yeomen who 


were in their polleſſion, and the rebels fled 
into Lord Moira's Wood, whither they were 


purſued, about forty of them killed, and 


che remainder diſperſed. | 
By a letter received this morning from 

Majer-general Sir Charles Aſgill, it appears, 
that he had attacked, with 300 men, a rebel 


camp at the roar, near Rofs, which he 


: completely diſperſed ; 50 men were killed, 
and their leader. 


Juxz 14. Intelligence arrived this day 
from Major general Nugent, ſtating that on 


the rith inſtant he had marched againſt a 
large body of rebels, who were poſted at 


Saintfield : they retired on his approach to 
a ſtrong poſition on the Saintfield ſide of 


ſiſtance, and endeavoured to turn his left 
flank ; but Lieutenant-colonel Stewart ar- 
riving from Down with a pretty conſiderable 


| force of infantry, cavalry, and yeomanry, 
they ſoon deſiſted, and retired to a very 


Jo NE 12. 1 have the honour to acquaint 
Four grace, that accounts have bcen this day 
received fron: Major-general Nugent, who 


_ militia,and yeomanry forces, under his com- 
mand, for their alertneſs, zeal, and ſpirit. 
Other acGvices ſtate, that Lieutenant-co- 
_ Tonel Stewart, having marched from Blaris 
with a party of the Argyll tencibles, thirty 


Ballynahinch, and there made a ſhow of re- 
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Saintfield, they were attacked by a detach- 


ſtrong poſition behind Ballynahinch. Ge- 
neral Nugent attacked them the next morn- 
ing at three o'clock, having occupied two 

hills on the left and right of the town, to 
prevent the rebels from having any other 

choice than the mountains in their rear for 
their retreat. He ſent Lieutenant-colonel 
Stewart to poſt himſelf, with part of the 
Argyll fencibles and ſome yeomanry, as 
well as a detachment of the 22d light dra- 
goons, in a ſituation from which he could 


enfilade the rebel line, whili Colonel Leſite, 


with part of the Monaghan militia, ſomie 
cavalry and yeoman infantry, ſhould make 


an attack upon their front. Having two 


howitzers and 6 ſix-pounders, with the two 
detachments, the major-general was enabled 
to annoy them very much from different 
parts of his poſttion. 

The rebels attacked impetuouſly Colonel 


Leſlie's detachment, and even jumped into 


the road from the Earl of Moira's demefne, 
to endeavour to take one of his guns, but 

they were repulſed with flaughter. Lieute- 
nant-colonel Stewart's detachment was at- 
tacked by them with the ſame aCtivity, but 
he repulſed them alſo, and the fire from 
his howitzer and fix-pounder ſoon obliged 

them to fly in all directions. Their force 
was, in the evening of the 12th, near 5000; _ 


but as many perſons are preſſed into their 


ſervice, and almoſt entirely unarmed, the 


| general does not ſuppoſe that, on the morn- 
Major-general Nugent expreſſes. his 


ing of the engagement, their numbers were 
fo conſiderable. 
About 400 rebels were killed in the attack 


and retreat, and the remainder were diſ- 


perſed all over the country. — Parts of the 
town of Saintfield and Ballynahinch were 


burnt. Major-general Nugent ſtates, that 
both officers and men deſerve praiſe for 


their zeal and alacrity on this as well as on 
all occaſions ; but he particularly expreſſes 


his obligations to Lieutenant colonel Stewart 
for his advice and aſſiſtance throughout the 


buſineſs, and to Colonel Leſlie for his rea- 
dineſs td volunteer the duty at all times. The 
veomanry behaved with extreme ſteadineſs 


and bravery. Three or four green colours 
were taken, and ſix one-pounders, not. 


mounted; but which the rebels fired very 
often, and a contiderable quantity of am 
munition. Their chief was Munro, a ſhop- 
KCeper of Liſburn. | | 
Major- general Nugent rexrets the loſs of 
Captain Evatt, of the Monaghan militia. 
Licutenant Ellis; of the ſame regiment, 
was wounded. The loſs of rank and file 


was five killed and fourteen wounded. Se- 


veral of the yeoman infantry were killed or 

wounded. The major-general expreſles his 

acknowledgments to Lieutenant- col. Pca- 

cock and Mayor of Brigade Mackinnon, Who 
were of the greateſt ſer vice. 

The e . on the 11th- 

_ inſtant, 


inſtant, under the command of Captain 
Matthews, made a moſt gallant defence a- 
gainſt a large body of the rebels, who at- 


tacked the town of Portaferry ; the yeo- 


manry having taken poſſeſſion of the market- 
houſe, from which poſt they repulſed the 
rebels, who left behind them aboye forty 
dead; many more were carried off. Capt. 
Hopkins, of the revenue cruizer, brought 


his guns to bear on the town, and was of 


great ſervice in defending it. 

Advices from Major- general Sir Charles 
Aſpill, dated from Kilkenny, and 13th init, 
Nate, that on the evening of the 12th, hav- 


ing heard that a large body of the rebels 


had marched from the county of Wextord 
againſt Borris, under the command of Mr. 
| Baginal Harvey, and were burning the 
town, he proceeded to its relief with 400 
men, but the rebels had fled before he could 
arrive. They had attacked Mr. Kavannah's 
houſe, in which were twenty-nine men of 


the Donegal militia, who, notwithitanding 


the inceſſant fire kept up on them for ſome 
hours, defended themſelves in the moſt gal- 
lant manner, and killed ſeveral of the re- 
bels. Nothing could ſurpaſs the determin- 
ed bravery of thoſe few men. The rebels 


effected their eſcape into the county of 


"Wexford: © . 

A letter, received by Lieutenant-general 
Lake from Major- general Johnſon, dated 

Iz th inſtant at New Koſs, ſtates, that, after 
having received information that the rebels 
had fitted out ſeveral boats and other craft 


: for the purpoſe of etiecting their eſcape, he 


had ſent Lieutenant Hill, with ſuch armed 
veſſels as could be ſpared from Feathard, 
where they were collected, with orders to 
deſtroy the whole; which Lieutenant Hill 


effected with his uſual ſpirit, and without 
Joſs. Thirteen large ſailing hookers and a 


great many boats were burnt. 


Ju NE 16. This morning advices were 


received from Major- general Nugent. By 
theſe 1t appears, that the rebels, who had 
been defeated at Ballynahinch, have peti- 
tioned for pardon, and offered to ſurrender 
np all their arms and ammunition : the 
major-general, in reply, promiſed to accept 
their ſubmiflion, on the condition of their 
giving up their leader, Munroe, and the o- 
ther principal traitors who had inſtigated 


them to their late wicked practices; they 


were to ſurrender by twelve o'clock on the 
T5th; Munroe was, however, taken by 
_ General Nugent early on that morning; 


[and has ſince been executed oppoſite his 


own thop in Liſburn : before he was exe- 
cuted, he ſaid, if his life was ſpared he 


would be of ſervice to government, in per- 


ſuading the people to lay down their arms— 

this, however, was of no avail : 

brought to the place of execution, he be- 

haved firmly; and juſt as he was aſcending 
4 : 
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the ladder it broke down, upon which he 


when - 
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turned round to the people and ſaid, It is 
only the ladder broken. My countrymen, 
don't think I am afraid! 1 die for my 
country!“ He was ſoon after launched into 
eternity. After hanging a conſiderable 
time, his heart was taken out, and his 
head, being ſevered from his body, was 
ſtuck on the top of a pike, and affixed on 
the market-houſe.] | | 5 
Major- general Nugent, alluding to the af. 
fair at Ballynahinch, ſtates the loſs of the 
rebels to have excceded 500 men, and that 
many have been ſince made priſoners. The 
general particularly ſtates his acknowledge- 
ments of the ſervices of Mayor-general 
Barber. e . 
He mentions, with great ſatisfaction, the 
conduct of Mr. Boyd, of Ballycaſtle. Mr. 
M*Naghten had ſent to warn him of his 
danger, which induced him io retreat on 
Friday laſt to Coleraine, where he collected 
the Dunſevenith and Giant's Cauſeway 
corps, with which, together with his own, 
he returned to Ballycaſtle, and beat the re- 
bels out of the place; and he is now pra- 
ceeding to punlih them, between that town 
and Glenarm. _ | | 
Capt. Stewart, of the Glenarm yeoman- 
ry, and Capt. Matthews, of the Portaterry 
yeomanry, have behaved uncommonly well, 
in repulſing large bodies of rebels who a+ 
tacked them with great fur. Ry 
_ General Nugent ſpeaks generally of the 
conduct of all the yeomanry in his diſtrict 
in the warmeſt terms of approbation, and 
mentions that he has thanked them all. | 
Jo NE 17. Since the defeat of the 1cbels 
at Ballynahinch, advices have been received 


from Major-general Nugent, that they have 


not re-allembled in the county of Down. 
but are ſubmitting and delivering up their 
arms in various places. = | 
Jo NE 19. Accounts were this day re- 
ceived from Brigadier-general Barnett, ſtat- 
ing, that on the 17th wſtant, a conſiderable 
body of rebels attacked Kilbeggan, but 
were repulſed by a detachment of fifty of 
the Northumberland fencibles, under the 
command of Captain Thatcher; one hun- 
ared and twenty of the rebels were killed, 
and a great many wounded ; the detach- 
ment behaved with the greateſt gallantry. 
Brigadier-general Groſe reports from Kil- 
cock, that Colonel Irwine, with a detach- 
ment under his command, had this day en- 
gaged a body of above two thouſand rebels 
at Oviattown hill, about a mile from Hort- 
land. The lols of the rebels was upwards 

of two hundred flain. . 
The number killed and wounded of his 
majeſty's troops does not amount to more 
than twenty-three. Enſign Sutter, of the 
Inverneſs fencibles was killed; Colonel Ir. 
wine was himſelf wounded flightly in the 
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occaſion. | 
The accounts received from the North are 


_ diſperſed in all quarters. 


„ MONTHLY CHRONICLE, 
cheek ; Sir Richard Steele, of the 4th dra- 
goon guards, was alſo wonnded, but it is 


hoped not dangeroutly. Colonel Irwine 
reports to General Groſe, that he 1s highly 
indebted to all the officers and men who 


_ ferved under him, and that he was much 


denetited by the aſſiſtance he received from 
Colonel Burrows, who volunteered on the 


favourable, and ſtate that the rebels are 
| | CAMDEN. 
dr. IAN Es's, june 13. His majeſty in 


council was this day pleaſed to declare 


Charles marquis Cornwallis lieutenant- ge- 


neral and general-gavernor of his majeſty's 
kingdom of Ircland. 8 


Dog ix, June 20. Marquis Corn- 


_ wallis, who embarked at Holy head yeſter- 


tay at two o'clock, on-board the Loftus 


pocket, arrived ſate in this harbour about 
ve o'clock this day. His bordihip, on his 


arrival in. Dublin, was received by the lord- 


mayor, aldermen, theruts, and commons, of 


the city of Dublin. His lordſhip, attended 


by à tſquaiiron of dragoons, proceeded to 
the cattle, and, upon his arrival there at ſix 
_vcloex, was imroduced in form to his Ex- 
cellency the Earl Camden, who received 
him fitting under the canopy of ſtate in the 


preſence chamber, from whence a proceſſion 


das made in the uſual ſtate to the council- 
chamber. The council fitting, his lord- 
#b:ip's commillion was read, and the oaths 


being adminiſtered to him, his excellency 


wa ;nveRted with the collar of the moſt il- 
Iuirious arder of St. Patrick, and received 
the ford of Rate from the Earl Camden. 


Uis excellency afterwards repaired to the 
prefence chamber, and received the com- 


pliments of the nobility and other perſons 
of diſtinction, upon his ſafe arrival and 
taking upon him the government of this 


WI IT THAI IL, June 26. Diſpatches were 


received this day from his Excellency 


= Marquis Cornwallis, Lord Lieutenant of 
treland, by his Grace the Duke of Port- 


land, containing the following important 
advices: i 1 


Extract of a Letter from Gen. Lale to 


Lord Viſcount Caſilereagh, dated Enni- 
 feorthy, June 21. V 
Dae revel camp, upon Vinegar-hill, was 
zrtacked this morning at ſeven o'clock, and 
22rried in about an hour and half. The 
relative importante of this very ſtrong po- 


ntlon, win our operations againſt Wex- 


ard, made it nece.iary to combine our at- 
racks, ſo 35 to inſure ſucceſs. A coluian 
Zander Mazjor-yenerals Johnſon and Euſtace 
25 lrawn from Roſs, and began the at- 
acc upon the town of Enniſcorthy, ſituated 
upor ib right bank of the Slaney, cloſe un- 
Ges at gar-hill, upon the right, and zathier 


in the rear of it. Lieutenant-general Dun 
das commanded the centre column, two o- 


ther columns were commanded by Major. 


generals Sir James Duff and Loftus, and a 


4th column, on the left, by the Hon. Ma- 
jor-general Needham. To the determined 


ſpirit with which theſe columns were con- 
ducted, and the great gallantry of the 
troops, we are indebted for the ſhort reſiſt. 


ance of the rebels, who maintained their 


ground obltinately for the time above- men- 
tioned, but, on perceiving the danger of be- 
ing ſurrounded, they flew with great preci- 
pitation. VV G. LAKE. 
Killed, MWounded, and Miſſing, in the 
Attack of Vinegar-hill & Enniſcorthy. 


2 Field-officers and 2 captains wounded : 


Lieut. Sandys and 2 ſubalterns killed, 2 


_ wounded ; 2 ſerjeants killed, 1 wound- 


ed, 1 milling; 16 rank and file killed, 
62 wounded, five miſſing. | 


Box x8, June 21. Having received in- 
telligence that many of the rebels, We 
probably had eſcaped from their camps in 


Wexford, had collected near the Blackſtairs 


mountain, I marched yeſterday morning 
with 250 men, in two diviſions, by different 
routes, to attack them. 


I found them ſcat- 


J 
4; y 


tered through, the country in conſiderable 
numbers; upwards of 100 were killed, the 


remainder diſperſed, and ſeveral arms and 
pikes were taken. C. As iI IL. 
WHITEHALL, June 26. Diſpatcnes 


have been received here from his Ex- 
cellency the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 


land, which bring the intelligence of 
Lient.-colonel Lake's having taken 


poſſeſſion of Wexford on the 22d inſt. 


| PARLIAMENT-STREET, June 26.— 
A diſpatch has been received by the 
Right Hon. H. Dundas, one of his ma- 


jeſty's principal ſecretaries of ſtate, 


from Brigadier-general the Hon. T. 


Maitland, commanding his majeſty's 


forces in the Iſland of St. Domingo, 
dated on board his majeſty's ſhip 
Thunderer, off Mole St. Nicolas, the 
Toth of May, 1798, giving an account 


of the evacuating of the towns of 


Port- au- Prince and St. Marc's with 
their dependencies, together with the 
pariſh of Arcahaye; this meaſure has 
been carried into complete effect with- 


out the ſmalleſt loſs of any kind, and 
in a manner to give perfect ſatisfac- 
tion as far as, under the circumſtances, 


it was poſſible, to all the French inha- 


bitants and planters, whether they 
choſe to follow the fortune of his ma- 
jeſty's arms, or to remain 1n the part 
of the colony about to be evacuated, 
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SK ET CH or Tas REIG 
NNE STUART, Queen of 


Great Britain, was deſcended 
from a race of kings the molt ancient 
of any in Kurope. She was the ſe— 
cond daughter of James duke of 
York, after wards King James 11. by 
Mrs. Anne Hyde, elde daughter of 
Edward earl of Clarendon. On the 


death of King William Ill. who died 


on Sunday, March 8, 1702, about 
eight in the n Princels Anne 


was, about three the fame atternoon, 


proclaimed Queen of Great Britazn, 
Britain, France, and Ireland, in the 
cities of London and Weltininiter, and 
was crowned April 23 following. The 


molt remarkable events in her reign 


(oi which we are procceding tou full 


(det ail in the annexed volume of the 


Wars of E ngland) were, War de- 
clared againſt France and Spain, May 
4; Prince George made lord high 
admiral” the earl, atterwards duke, 
of Marlborough, generaliifimo ; an 
un{uccelsful attempt on Cadiz; 


Admiral Berbow 


tober 12, 1702. 


betrayed; the great form, ! November; 


1103. Order of the thiſtle reviv ed; 
victory of Schellenburgh ; the great 
battle at Hochſtet or Blenheim, w here- 


in the French loſt 30, doo men, Had 
13,000 men takennr itoners, and Mar- 


Mal Tallard their general, in Auguſt; 
the ſea-fight off Malaga, Auguff 13 3 


"1704. The battle of Ramilies, May 


12; the union between England and 
Scotland, ſigned July 22; and the battle 


of Turin; all in 1706, The battle 


of Almanza, April 14, 170%. Sir 
Cloudefley Shovel wrecked on the 


rocks of Scilly ; the battle of Oade- 


action of Wynendale, Sept. 28; the 
city of Liſle taken, October 12; 1708. 


The battle of Malplaquer, Sept. 11, 
1709. The battle of Saragoſſn, Aug. 


9; General Stanhope taken priſoner 
at Brinhega, November 26 ; 
tle of Villa Viciola, November 293 

1710. The Duke of Ormond ſepa- 


rates the Britiſh forces from the al- 
lies, July 5; and the action of Denain, 


July 13; ug 2. The peace 91 Virecat 


V 180 


taken by the E nglith and Date h, Oc- -bore-children, well made. 


Minorca taken by. 
General Stanhope, September 18; the 


the bat- 


Vol. VI. No. 75. K 


N OF QUE N ANNE. 


ſigned March 30, 1713. Sunday, at 
a little after ſeveno' clock in the morn- 
ing, Auguſt 1, 1714, the queen died, 
having lived tortv-nine years, five 
months, and fix days; and reigned 
twelve years and five months, want- 
ing ſeven days. There 
new vault made on the ſouth fide and 
towards the eaſt end of Henty VII's 


chapel, to depolit the body of Charles 


II. in which that prince, Queen Mary, 
King William LU, and Prince George 


Denmark, were laid. Here the 


remains of Queen Anne were likewiſe 


deposited; and, there being no more 
room left, the vault is cloſed with 
brick-work. She was married to his 
Royal Highnets Prince George, bro- 
ther to the then King of Denmark, 


July 28, 1683, by v hom the had fe. 
veral children, who all died before her. 


Queen Anne was one of the beſt 


and vreatett monarchs that ever filled - 


that throne, In her perſon ſhe was 
of the middle ſtature, and, before ſhe 
Her hair 
was dark, 


her whole countenance was dig ied 
and agreeable, 
ments "of the mind, as a woman, the 


was not deficient; the underſtood _ 


mulic, loved printing, and had fome 
taſte tor works of genius, What was 
molt remarkable, was a clear harino- 
nious voice, always admired in the 
oraceful delivery of her. ſpeeches ro 
parliament, inſomuch that it uſed to 
be a common ſoying in the mouth of 


every one, © that her very ſpeech was 
Good-nature, the true cha- 
racteriſtic ofthe Stuarts, predominated 


muſic.” 


in her temper, which was a compound 


of benevolence, generoſity, indolence, 


and timidity, but not without a due 
ſenlibility of any flight which ſhe 
thought was offered to her perſon or 
her dignity ; 
both as a monarch and as a woman, 
may be aſcribed; theſe were the 
ſources both of her virtues and her 
tailings ; her greateſt bleſſing upon 
earth was that entire union of affec- 
tions and inclinations between her 
aud her royal confort, Which made 


Had been ” Wu 


her complexion ſanguine, 
her features ſtrong, but not irregularz 


In the accompliſh- 


to theſe all her actions, 


mem 
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66 MEMOIRS or rug LIFE or POPE SIXTUS v. 
them a perfect pattern of conjugal 


love. She was a fond and tender 


mother, an eaſy and indulgent miſ— 
treſs, and a moſt gracious ſovereign; 


but ſhe had more than once reaſon to 


' repent her giving up her heart and 
_ truſting her ſecrets without reſerve to 
her favourites. She was never ex- 
penſive, but ſaved money out of her 


50,000l. a-year, which, after ſhe 


came to the crown was paid to Prince 


George of Denmark, and was his by 


right. She retained to the laſt the 
true principles of that religion which 


ſhe had early imbibed; and was cha- 


ritable without oſtentation. She had 
aà great reverence for clergymen emi- 
nent for learning and good lives, and 


was particularly beneficent to the 
Poorer ſort of them, of which ſhe 


left an evidence which bexrs her name, 
and will perpetuate both that and her 
£ bounty to all ſucceeding generations. 


We cannot here omit the character 


of Queen Anne, as written by the 
Ducheſs of Marlborough, a lady who 
had ſuch an opportunity of t thorough- 
ly knowing the queen, and who bore 
fo great a part in many of the tranſ- 


actions of that glorious reign: 


which appeared by her never com- 
plaining at King William's being per- 
ferred to the crown before her, when 


it was taken from the king, her fa- 
ther, for following ſuch "counſels, 
and purſuing ſuch meaſures, as ren- 


dered the revolution neceſſary. It 


was her greateſt affliction to act againſt 
him, even for ſecurity. Her journey 
to Nottingham was never concerted, 
but occaſioned by the great conſterna- 


tion ſhe was under at the king's ſud- 


den return from Saliſbury. She al- 


ways paid the greateſt reſpect toKing 


grandeur more than what was eſta- 


bliſhed in her family by King Charles 
IT. though, after the revolution, ſhe 


was preſumptive heir to the crown, 


and, after the death of her ſiſter, was 
in the place of Prince of Wales. 
Upon her acceſſion to the throne, the 
civil liſt was not increaſed. The late 


 Farl of Godolphin, lord high-trea- 
ſurer of England, has often ſaid, that 
from accidents in the cuſtoms, and le. 
nity in the collection, it did not ariſe, 
one year with another, to more than 


$00,000]. a-year. She had no vanity 
in her expences, nor bought any one 


zewel in the whole time of her reign. 


She paid out of her civil liſt many 
penſions granted in former reigns, 


which have ſince been thrown upon 
tlie public. When a war was necel- 


ſary, to ſecure Europe againſt the 
power of France, ſhe contributed i in 


one year towards the war, ont of her 


civil liſt, 100,000], in eaſe of her ſub. 


jects. She granted the revenues ari- 


ting from the firſt-fruits, to augment 
the proviſions ot the poorer clergy, 
She never refuſed her private charity 


to proper objects. Till a few years 


before her death, ſhe never had but 


20, oool. a-year for her privy- purſe; 
« Queen Anne was very graceful 
and majeſtic in her perſon : religious 
without affectation; ſhe always meant 
well; ſhe had no falſe ambition, 


at the latter end of her reign it did 


not excced 26,009]. a=year ; which 


was much to her honour, becaule it 
is ſubject to no account: and, as to 
her robes, it will appear by the re- 
cords in the exchequer, that in nine 


years ſhe ſpent only 32,050}. including 


the coronation expence, She was ex- 


tremely well-bred : treated her chiet 


ladies and ſervants as if they had been 
her equals: her behaviour to all tha: 
approached her was decent and ſul! ot 
dignity, and ſhewed condeſcenſion, 
without art or meanneſs. All this j 
know to be true, Sarah Marlborough.” 
The above character is cut round 
the pedeſtal, on which ſtands a tull- 


length figure of the queen, at Blen- 
William and Queen Mary; never in. 


ſiſted upon any one circumſtance of 


heim, the ſeat of the Duke of Marl 


borough. 
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OPE sIXTUs v. was born the 
13th of December, 1521, in a 
village in the diſtrict of Ancone, cal- 


led le Grottes, of very mean parents: 


5 2 2 1 
"- 


lus father being a day-labourer, who 
put him, at nine years old, to a rich 
inhabitant of that villace to keep his 
ſheep; dae he miſbehaving in this. 

ſtation, 
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ſtation, his maſter made him tend his 


hogs. In which miſerable ſtation of 
2 hog-driver, and without ſhoes or 
ſtockings, poor Felix Peretti, as he 


was called after his father, remained 


till he was taken up by a Franciſcan 
friar, to ſhew him the way to Aſcol;, 
about the beginning of Feb. 1531. 


Felix recommended Himſelf ſo much 


by his behaviour, and petitioned fo 
carneſtly to continue with him at the 
convent where he was travelling to, 
that the friars of Aſcoli admitted him 
into their fervice, and at laſt gave him 


the habit of St. Francis, on the 25th 
of September, 1534. | 


Fe applied himſelf very diligently 


to his ſtudies: and, as by that means 


he ſoon gained great reputation for 


his learning, ſo he drew upon himſelf. 


the envy, jealouſy, and reſentment, 
of his brethren. | 
enabled him to bear up againſt all 


their efforts to ruin him in the eſteem 
of the great perſonages that gave him 


countenance; and his good fortune 
throve beſt in the midſt of his op- 
preſſions. For, though he was per{e- 


cuted by his own brethren from place 


to place, we find him diſtinguiſhed fn 


the favour of Cardinal Carpi, the 
protector of their order. 


was denied the honour of a provin- 
cial, he was appointed procurator- 


general of his order, and inquiſitor- 
| general at Naples. 


diſgraced, and deprived of his pro- 


curatorſhip by the cabal of the gene- 
Tal at his chapter, he was eſteemed 


by the moſt powerful and diſcerning 


cardinals and doctors about the pope; 
made theologue tothe legate in Spain; 
raiſed to be general of his order, with- o 
_ out aſking it of the pope; admitteg 


confeſſor to his holineſs ; nominated 
to a biſhopric, and at laſt created a 
cardinal, in which college he fat by 
the name of Cardinal Montalte, on 


the 17th of May, 1569. 


The new cardinal, having no reve- 
nues nor eſtates to maintain this emi- 


nent dignity in the church, his holi 
nels made him a preſent in money, to 


turniſh his equipage and palace; and 
aſſigned him a handſome penſion, 
which was bountifultly augmented by 
ſeveral other cardinals, and others. 
Aud trom this time Montalte became 


Vet his great ſpirit 


Though he 


Though he was 


entertained 
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ſo humble, patient, and obliging; he 
ſuppreſſed his own natural fiery, tur- 
bulent, and paſſionate, humour; he 
behaved on all occaſions with ſo much 
{weetnels and moderation; that his 


former acquaintance would often ſay 
they couid not believe him to be the 
ſame man: but this was in order to 


pave the way to the triple crown. 
Nor was his behaviour at the enſuing 
conclave for the election of a pope, to 
ſucceed Pius V. who died in March, 


1572, Jeſs extraordinary. He ſhut | 
himſelf up in an apartment, like a 


mean friar in a little cell, 


leagues; from whence he never mov- 


ed but to hear maſs, and abſolutely 


perſiſted in his reſolution, not to in- 


terterc at all with the election of a 


new pope, as one unexperienced in 
the affairs of the ſacred college; and, 


as he thought them all worthy, he 
was ready to obey whomever they 


ſhould raiſe to the ſupreme a 


Such a ſeeming diſpoſition to peace, 


| harmony, and ſubmiſffion to authority, 
ſo little correſponded to that ſpirit, 
which had riſqued his life, by con- 
tending with the ſtate of Venice, and 
living in continual broils and quarrels. 
with his ſuperiors, that it pen | 
every body. 


But his old friend Buon Compagnon 


being elected, and taking the name of 


Gregory XIII. mortified] him ſo much, 


by neglecting him in the promotions 


of his miniſters of ſtate, &c. that he, 


perceiving the coldneſs with which he 


Was treated at court, withdrew entire. 


ly to a houſe adjoining to the church 


of St. Mary Major, where he lived an 


obſcure and retired life, with a ſmall _ 


number of domeſtics, during this pon- 


tificate; and, during rhe time of the 


jubilee, i in Then year 1575, relieved and 
many pilgrims at his 


on expence; at ad, de ating himieit 


to the office of a common prieſt, at- 
tended | | 
which gained him great applaute a- 


daily the confeliion-ieat ; 
mong the people, and obliged ever 


the pope to take particular notice of 


him; though he had taken from him 


the penſion granted by Pius V. Which 
reduced tlie poor cardinal to ſuch 


ſtraits, during tie time of the famine | 
K 2 at 


abſtract 


from all converſation with his col- 
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lieved by Cardinal Colonna. 


dean of the Tacred college, 
Gregory XIII. 
to name him amongſt tiiole Anat 
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quality than gratitude, and à willing- 


dinals that aſpired to the papacy, and 
_elpecially thole who were at the head 
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at Rome, in the year 1585, that he 
mult have ſtarved, had he not been re- 
And 
Montalte gave away ſo much of the 


alms he received on this occaſion, 


that he became the 1dol of the people, 

who had great reaſon to complain of 

the oppreſſion of the cardinal nephews. 
At laſt, Montalte aſſumed the ap— 


pearance of an infirm, decayed, and 


dying, old man; and pretended to be 


niany years older than really he was. 


And, when the Cardinal of. Aultria 


| applied to him for his vote in the en- 
ſuing conclave, he replied, that it ill 
| becaine one of his oreat age to take 
any part upon earth, when he had 
time little enough to prepare for the 
next world, 


This and ſuch like 
ſpeeches engaged Cardinal Farneſe, 
to delire 
upon his death-bed, 


he thought worthy to ſucceed him in 


: the papal chair, in which he died on 
> the 11th of April, T8834 | 


Montalte, to cover his own views 


f towards che papacy with more ſecrecy, 
applied to the dean of the facred col- 
lege for leave to be abſent from the 


conclave; for, as he apprehended it 


- would be a couſiderable time before 
a new pope could he choſen, he eXx - 
pected to die in the mean time. But 

_ Cardinal Farneſe exhorting him not 
to abandon the intereſt of the church, 


in an affair of ſo great conſequence to 
Chriffianity, Montalte, replied, that 


He was ready to tweet death in the cou 
clave, purely to give him his vote. 
Thea Farneſe, opening his intention 

Jad, Sir 


| would adviſe you to 
think of nobody but yourſelf; for I 


am well aſſured you ſtand fair for the 


pontificate.” Montalte, furprized at 


this reply, aſked hin if he could think 
the cardinals were ſo blind as to pre— 
fer one of fo little merit and expe- 
rience before his eminence ; for that 


he was conicious of his own mean- 
neſs, and that he had no other good 
5 
neſs to ſerve "his friends and benefac- 
Thus he managed all the car- 


of any faction. He flattered them, 
and ſeparately aſſured each of then 


the papacy 


tation. 
one another, and all of them afraid of 
Cardinal Farncfe, were periuaded 
that the government would deyolve. 
into their own hands, by chuſing Mon- 
talte; and proceeded to the ſcrutiny, | 
by which that cardinal was duly cho- 


of his own readineſs to ſerve thera : ; 
and he made his court to thoſe, who 


were intrulted with the affairs of the 


church; giving it as his opinion, that 
it would be doing them great injuſtice, 
and much harm to the church, ſhonld 
the pope to be elected put the govern- 
ment into other hands, 

The conclave conlifted of forty- wo 


cardinals, who were divided into five 


factions. The firlt was headed by 
Cardinal Farneſe, the ſecond by Car- 
dinal d' Eſte, 


the fifth by Cardinal 
BuonCompagnon of St. Sixtus, nephew 
of the pope deceaſed; and this alone 
was as numerotis as the other four. 
The different intereſts of theſe tac. 


tions jarred lo much, that none of 


them fingly could pave the way tor 
their particular triends ; and, at Jalt, 
caſt their thoughts upon the feeble, 


and, as it were, childiſh, old, doting | 


Montalte. who played his part ſo w ell 


in the cunclave, that he lived as reti- 


red as a friar in his cell, caballed with 
none of them, 


friendihip, and of advantage under 
his government, 


proper to place him on the throne 


always complaining of his own ina- 
bility to fupport fo great a weight as 
; and declaring the neceſ- 


ſity he ſhould be under to leave the 
government and difpoial of all things 
to thoſe, ro whom he owed his exal- 
Thus each party, jealous of 


ſen to the papacy ; who gained a ma— 


J Jority of the votes preſent, the con- 
clave allowing no proxies in that 


election. 


When Montalte perceived that the 


election fell upon himſelf by a majo- 
rity of votes, on the ſcrutiny or bal- 
lot, as well as by the form of adora- 


tion, which the cardinals in his inte- 
reſt had performed before, and was to 
be confirmed by ballotin 
out waiting the inſpection of the re- 

maining 8 ballots, roſe out of his ſeat, 


g; he, with- 


and, 


the "third by the Cardi- 
nal of Alexandria; the fourth by Car. 
dinal Altems, 


and gave every one, 
that applied to him, aſſurances of his 


ſhould they think 
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and, throwing his walking-ſtick into 


the middle of the room, ſtood upright, 
and looked larger than ever he had 
done before. But what was more 
ſurpriſing, he hemmed with as 49038 
force as if he had had the lungs of 
young man of thirty. 


The cardirals were aſtoniſhed at 


ſuch a ſudden change. And Cardi- 


nal Farneſe, obſerving the diſcontent- 


ed countenances of the promoters af 
this election, doubted not of the 


currence to annul it, and pretended 


there was a miſtese in the ſcrutiny. 
But Montalte, with great ſteadinels, 


inlilted upon its legality and goodneſs ; 


and that verv man, who two hours 


before pretended he could not ſpeak 
echoed out the 


for want of breath, 
Te Deum with ſo ltrong And Clear a 


And when the maſter of the 
ceremonies Carne to him, yet on his 


knees before the altar to return God 
thanks for his promotion, to aſk him, 
according to cuſtom, whether he was 

willing to accept of the ſovereign pon- 
tificatèe? Montalte, looked at him with 


a fixed maje{fic auſterity, and replied: 


© cannot accept again what l have 
_ already received; bur 1 find that God 
will give me ſtrength and vigour e- 
nough to govern the church, ſo that 


I ſhall need no help from man.“ This 
being ſpoken in the hearing of the 
curdinals, Farneſe ſaid to St. Seve- 
rine: Thoſe gentlemen: folaced 
iliemielves with the expect: tion of 


geiting the government into their own. 


hands, by letting a dotard or tool in 
the papal chair; but 1 can already 


_ perceive that Wa have made a pope, 


that will treat both them and us like 
beaſts 


When © 1 Ruſticucci obfers.. 


-and- fools,” 


ed, that he turned and extended his 
arms with a wonderful force and agi- 


uy, while the maſter of the ceremo- | 
nies put him on his proper robes, and 


not able to gueſs at this great meta- 


morphoſis, {aid to his holineſs, i Molt 


holy father! the pontificate is a ſove- 
reign remedy; for I perceive it re- 
ſtores youth, and gives health to the 
ancient infirm cardinals.” To which 
he replied in a tone that already Ja- 


voured much ot the majelty of a pope, 


Sixtus, 
voice as filled the w bole roof of the 
_ chapel. 


«1 am experimentally certain, that it 


is ſuch to me.” | | 
Montalte aſſumed the title of Sixtus, 


and his exaltation was the ſame day 
1 24) publiſhed to the world; 


and, when. he was conducted to It. 


Peter” s, the people could ſcarcely be- 
lieve their own eyes, when they ſaw 
hin, who had ſcarcely ſtrength to 
walk before his election, bleſſing of 


them with ſo much ſpirit and readi- 


nels. 


their homage, and obſerved how up- 


rightly his holinets received them, he 
% Your holineſs has changed : 


ſaid, 


both your mein and your air, lince 
you was a cardinal.” * Yes,” replied 


the keys of paradiſe, which obliged 


me to walk double and to look down. 


wards ; but ſince I have got them in 


my hands, I look only up to heaven, 
having nothing more to leek for in 


this world,” 
As he paſſed from the coorlave to 


St. Peter's, the people according to 
_cultom cried out, © Holy father, give 


us plenty and jaſtice. * Jou nich. h& 


twice replied, ** You need only beg 
for plenty; for Jam naturally inclin- 


ed to dojuſtice.” And at his arrival 
in his apartment in the Vatican, one 
of the cardinals, who accompanied 
him, obſerving how heartily his holi- 


nels ſpoke and acted throughout the 
whole ceremony, took the liberty to 
lay, © Your holineſs did not talk ſo 
briſkly yelterday, and the day before, 


as you have done to-day.” „ That is 


true,” replied Sixtus, © becauſe 1 was 
not a pope neither yeſterday nor the 


day before, but I ani ſo to-day.” 
Sixtus immediately changed alſo 
his courſe of life; he thought nothing 


too coltly or magnificent in his palace 
His pretended eaſy 


and cquipage. 
and meek behaviour was now turned 
into auſterity and ſevere juſtice. He 


made the judges and other magiſtrates 
tremble at his preſence, and reſolu- 


tion to inſpect into and to Puniſh 
their bad conduct. 

Soon after the ceremonies of his co- 
ronation were over, the oflicers about 
his holineſs gave directions for bring— 

ing 


When Cardinal de Medicis, with 
the other cardinals, went to pay him 


„ becauſe then 1 was ſeeking 
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ing to Rome his ſiſter Camilla, a poor 


walher-woman in the country, and 
her daughter and two ſons. On which 


occaſion ſome of the cardinals, hop- 


ing to recommend themſelivesto Sixtus 


by their officious reſpect to the fami- 
ly, vent out to meet her, and, con- 


ducting her to a neighbouring palace, 
arrayed her like a princes, and in that 
dreſs introduced her to his ho'ineſs. 


But Sixtus would not know her in 
thoſe circumſtances ; 
of the cardinals took her by the hand, 


and bid him look more narrowly, his 


holineſs rephed in an angry tone, 1 


have but one ſiſter, and ſhe 1s a poor 


woman of Grottes, in the lordſhip of 
Montalte, that cannot afford to dreſs 
like a Roman princeſs ; but, if the 
thinks proper to preſent herſelf to me 
in the manner ſhe hives in her own. 
village, I doubt not but that I ſhall. 
know aher.“ 
another room, he left the cardinals 
much diſappointed and confounded. 


Then withdrawing | into 


As for Camilla, ſhe, next day, came 


to the palace in her ordinary dreſs, 
with her three children at her heels, 
and Sixtus immediately embraced her 
_ tenderly, and ſaid, “ Now L know 
that you are indeed my fiſter, and 1 


do not deſire to be obliged to any one 
to make you a princeſs.” He accord- 


ingly gave her a penſion, and main- 
tained her as, ſuch in the palace of St. 


Mary Major, with this injunction, 
never to intermeddle with any affairs 
of the charch, nor to ſolicit any fa- 


vour. In this management of the po- 


litical ſtate of his ſovereignty, he em- 


ployed great numbers of ſpies both 


at home and abroad, to dive into the 


moſt {ſecret councils of foreign ſtates, 
and to watch and diſcover the abuſes 


in his own dominions. By theſe 


means he became a terror to thoſe, 


who were conſcious of having per- 
verted juſtice, under the ſanction of 


the law, in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, and 
was always prepared to overthrow or. 
embroil the deligns of foreign ene- 


mies; and he would never pardon any 
one who was capitally convicted. 
One day his holineſs, ſeeing in the 


city a captain of the militia, whom 
he had ordered to ſcour the country 
of thieves or banditti, ordered him to 


priſon, and threatened to put him to 


and when one 
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death, unleſs he ſhould bring him fix 
heads of the banditti, within eight 


days; which was looked upon as a 
very mild {entence, and was fulfilled 
in leſs time than aſſigned. 

The execution of a young PFloren- 


tine, not ſeventeen years old, for 
barely reſiſting the bailiffs, who came 


to ſcize his maſter's horle, on the o- 


ther ſide of the Tiber, ſtruck every 


one with dread; for though the am— 
baſſador of the Grand Duke, and the 


Cardinal de Medicis, intereſted them 


ſelves with his holineſs for his pardon; 
and the Governor of Rome, after 


trying all other means, informed the 


pope, that it was againſt the law to 
put ſo young a criminal to death; he 


remained inflexible, and ſaid, T har „to 


{ſatisfy the law, he would ſpare the 
lad one of his own years. | 
He was allo remarkable for his gra- 


titude to his former friends. Amongſt 
theſe was a prior of a ſmall convent 
of Auguſtine friars, of whom he had 
borrowed tour crowns upon a note 


under a fictitious name, at the time he 


was obliged to fly from the general 
_ chapter at Florence, being run ſhort 
of money, and afraid of being ar- 
reſted, ſhould he ſeek relief at the 
convents of his own order. 
ſent for this prior, and accuſed him 


Sixtus 


of miſapplying the revenues of his 


convent, and in particular inſtanced 
the affair above- recited, The prior, 
ready to link with fear, confelled that 


he had been deceived in fuch a ſum 


by an impudent ſharper, who appear- 


ed ſo deſerving of his favour, that tie 
not only lent "him four crowns, but 


ſpared him half of his bed; and that 
he had never been able to gain any 1n- 


telligence of him ſince. Upon which 


the pope diſcovered himſelf, and re- 


warded him with a conſiderable bi- 


ſhopric in the kingdom of Naples. 


He created his eldeſt nephew, Alex- 


ander Peretti, a cardinal, and took 


ſuch care of his education, then Þut 


eighteen years old, that he preſently 


became a promiſing young gentleman. 
And before the expiration of his firl: 
year, he did many things for the or- 
nament and benefit of Rome; as the 
ſtately columns which he reſtored 
from ruins; the churches, hoſpitals, 
aud Palaces, he Fepaired and founded; 


tho 


out of 


by the 8 


of his own communion, in 1599 


the. new aqueduct, &c. he cauſed to 
be made, abundantly teſtify. 
Yet neither the great things he did 


at Rome, nor the terror of his name, 


could prevent Paſquin from attacking 
his family, bv reflecting upon his tif 
ter Canilla's having been raiſed from 
a wather-woman to the ſtate of a 
princels. Which nettled his holineſs 
jo ſealibly, that by offering a reward 
of two thouſand piltoles, and a pro— 


mile of lite and liberty to the author, 


he tound him out; but, after he had 


ordered the money to be paid him, he 


communded the poor man's s hands to 


Þe cut off, and his tongue to be cut 
0 as he might 
never for the Fs be able to write 


his mouth, 


or dictate any more reflections upon 
him and his family; and then obliged 
the civil judge to proceed againk him, 


and to condemn him to death, on his 
- own contfeſſion. 

He at all times ex xpreſſed a great re- 
Elizabeth's mer; . and 
government; but, when 


gard for Queen! 
extolled her 
he thought there was an opportunity 
and a probab! lity of dethroning her 
Spaniſh invaſion, his holineſs 
promiſed to contribute 
libres towards that expedition; did 
all in his power to ſpirit up a rebel- 
lion in her dominions, 


tended power, from their allegiance 
to her, their lawful ſovereign; raiſed 
father Allen, an 


prieſt, to the purple, and appointed 


him his legate in hngland, in Caſe the 


King of Spain ihoul a lucceed in its 
conqueſt. 
But * hat ſurpr ifed the Whole world, 


was, his declaration in favour of the 
proteſtant King of Navarre, Henry 


IV. of France, againſt the leaguers 


which was ſo contrary to the Spaiulh 


intereſt, that when the pope was iu- 


flexible in his good wiſhes to Henry, 


who however it is thought had given 
him private aſſurances of his inten- 

tion to turn papiſt, the Spaniſh party 
ſcrupled not to libel his holinels in 


Rome itſelf, and to accuſe him in 
Paſquinades of favouring herely, 


And the Spaniſh ambaſſador Olivarez 
exceeded the bounds of decency ſo 
far in his repreſentations 0: on this ſub - 
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ther nephew, 
35090, 00 


by abloiving 
er ſubjects, axccortling to his pre- 


Eugliſh ſecular 


with the Turks; 
ple of Rome in time of famine, or 
the plague, or in defence of the Ca- 5 


71 
je& in the conſiſtory, that his holineſs 
would never afterwards give him au— 
dience. This obliged his Catholic 
majeſty to recal him, and to replace 
his embaſſy with a more agreeable 


perſon, of abilities and quality, but 


found very little inclination. amongtt 
his nubles to accept of the charge : 
till at laſt the young Duke of IN 
offered his ſervice, whoſe wifdom far 
out-ſtr ipped his vears. The pope re- 
ceived this grandee with a 
haughty diſdain, ſtroking his hand 
over his ow n long heard, and ſaying, 
by way of reflesion upon the atbat - 
ſador's youth, “ What does the King 


of Spain mean to ſend a beardleſs boy. 


to theſe grey hairs??? "The duke re- 
plied very ſmartly, “ Had the king, 
my ſovercign, thought that wiſdom 
conſiſteth in a long beard, he could 


have ſent your holineſs a goat for an 


am Hull. der | 

At laſt, Ending 1 His s firenoth decay, 
he ſettled the affairs of his family. z 
gave his nephew Alexander, Cardi— 


val of Montalte, a revenue for os 
preferments. His 


in eccleſiaſtical 
who turned out a 
young man of great judoment, was 
enriched with great 
money and eftates, on condition he 


ſhould marry and take the name of 


Ferretti: 
ſiſters, | 
and the other to the Conſtable Co- 


and he married their two 


lonne, two of the moſt ancient, ho- 
families, in 


nourable, and powerful, 
Rome, or in all Italy. But what is 
moſt ſurpritng, notwithſtanding his 
immenſe expences in his public un- 


dertakings and private charities, more 


and greater than were ever done by 
any of his predeceſſors, or thoſe that 
ſucceeded him, he left locked up with 


three keys five millions of gold, in the 


caſtle of St. Angelo, with an :njunc- 
tion never to touch it, but in a war 
or to aſſiſt the peo- 


tholic faith. | 
He was at firit ſeized Si a ſort of 


vertigo, which attacked him frequent- 


ly for four months before his death; 
and he is ſuppoſed to have been poi- 
ſoned at laſt, by the Spaniſh faction, 
about the a1 of Auguſt, 1590. 
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MEMOIRS or LOVE 


* GALLANTRY, 


ADELAIDE AND THE Two BroTHERs,: 


S the Chevalier Germuil was one 


630 entering the church belong— 
ing to the convent of A——, he was 
firnck with the air of a young female, 
vw ho was converſing with an old ork 
as he led her to the gate; ſhe 
earneſt in diſcourſe, and appeared to 


be foliciting him on ſome butineſs of 


Importance, The chevalier ſtopped 
to obſerve them; on their ſeparating, 

the pafſed flowly along to the. out- 
ward gate. Defirous of ſeeing her 
more nearly, he unperceivedly threw 
himſelf in her way: 
' fhe liited up her head, and diſcovered 
the moſt beautiful countenance 
ever beheld. An air 
and ſorrow that greatly intereſted him, 


and a modeſt bluſh that ſuffuſed her 


face, on finding herlelf obſerved, 
heightened her cha 
his curioſity. He ſtood for 
motionleſs with admiration 

_ paſſing him, and quickening ner pace, 
the was preſently out of ſight. On 
recovering himſelf, he perceiv ed with 
chagrin ſhe had totally diſappeared. 


Vexed at thus lofing her, Be rumi— 


nated on the means of diſcovering her 


again, when he fecollected the monk; 


convinced that he knew her perfectly, 


he reſolved to apply to him. Uneaſy, 
till he had ſatisfied his impatience re- 
- ſpecting her, no fooner was the ſer— 
vice over, than he ſeized the 7 5 
tunity when the people were retiring 

to addreſs himſelf to the monk. 2. po- 
logiſing tor the ſeeming impertinence 
of his requeſt, he intreated he would 
inform him who ſhe was. © My ſon,” 
replied the good frier ſmiling, « 1 


know not whether my prudence 15 
juſtified in anſwering your inquiries. 


How am I certain that they do not 
proceed from ſome idle curioſity, or 


perhaps, a more reprehenfible mo- 
tive? No, my child, do not expect 


ſuch a confidence; the knowledge of 
Adelaide's affairs I cannot entruit 
with any one whoſe integrity I am 
not well aſſured of.” —© Adelaide!“ 
cried the chevalier ; © is that the 
ſweet creature's name? My good fa- 

ther, judge me not fo unfavourably, 


impute to it; 


lecmed 


on paſſing him t 


he had 
of ſweetneſs. 


rms, and redonbled | 
a while 


Haſtily 


their portion.“ 


have a little more candour, more cha- 
rity; nothing can be farther from my 
heart than either of the motives you 
believe me, it is inca— 
pable of deſerving Your ſuſpicions : 
I have no other deſire than that of a 
friend; there is ſomething which 
ſeems to beſpeak ſhe is unhappy; 
could 1 hope mv {ſervice might be ac. 
cepted, I wonld leave nothing unat-. 
tempted to render her good. ” The 


monk, who was far from being in 
reality ſo incredulous as he would be 
thought, 
tions, 


gave credit to his proteſta— | 
and informed him of every: 
thing he withed to know. = 


5 Adelaide, ” ſaid: he, „ is the 


daughter of a man of high rank, by 


a private marriage, which from her 
mother's low birth, though he was 
highly accompliſhed, he choſe to con. 
ceal for a time, but which he meant 
one day to diſcloſe. Adelaide was 
however ſoon deprived of the hopes 


ſhe might naturally have formed of 
ſome time or other becoming the 


heireſs to an immenie eſtate. She had 


ſcarcely arrived at the age of four- 


teen, when the ſudden and un expected 
death of her father, before he had 
time to identify the marriage, lelt the 
unfortunate Adelaide and her mo- 

ther nothing but unmerited con- 
tempt and undeſerved poverty for 
The eſtate in failure 


Of a legal heir devolved to a diſtant 


branch, who, ſo far from regarding 
the repreſentations of Adelaide's mo— 


ther, affected to conſider them as the 


artful attempts of an impottor, who 
wiſhed to preſerve herlelt from igno— 


miny. By the advice of a few friends 


that remained, fhe claimed the join- 
ture ſhe was entitled to, as the widow. 
of the deceaſed; but they treated the 
demand with the utmoſt contempt ; 


and, having no money to employ in 
feeing counſel, ſhe was ſoon obliged 
to reject all thoughts of a ſuit. De- 
ſpairing of gaining any thing by liti- 
gation, the diſpoſed of a few valuable 


trinkets, that remained in her poſ- 


{ellion, and retired with her daughter 
to a {mall habitation, where they ene 
| dea voured 
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Heaven 
| greater niisfortunes : 


Tight, 


_purporting 


Jheve. 
ſive of his debgas, Knowing his cha- 
racter to be that of an artful and un- 


ADELAIDE 


deavourcd to exerciſe their little ſtock, 


by employing themſelves in fuchworks 
as they were acquainied with. Tho? 
precipitated from an elevated ſphere 
into the moſt painful ſtate of obluquy, 
I beheld. them ſubmit with the utmoſt 
reſignation to the or inance of provi- 
dence, T his, however, was not the 
only ordeal they were to e 
had deſtined them to ſtill 
ſome t me after 
their retreat, they were one morning 
ſurpriſed with the receipt of a letter 
in which was encloſed a bank-note of 
conliderable value, fub{cribed with 
the name of the eldeſt fon of that un- 
juſt relation, who with to little pity 
or concern had deprived then of their 
1his billet requeited their ac- 
ceptance oi the trifle encloſed, not a 
a gitt, but as part of their own, which 
he conſidered himſelt as bound by 
honour to preſent them annually with, 


until tine hould render it in his pow- | 


er to do them more ample juſtice: 
the note concluded with begging per— 


nuſtion to pay his relpects to them 


on the morrow. Perplexed and aflo— 
niſhed at fo unexpected an incident, 
they Knew net at firſt w vs to refvive 
on; but a few moments reflection 


ſoon deter mined Adelaide's mother to. 


encloſe his note with a polite retulal, 
© the could not accept 
what ſhe was notentitled to; as from 
him ſhe had no Clainis.“ She was 
very well ſatisfied with her conduct 
in this reſpect, as ſhe had good rea- 
{on to ſuſpect, the viicount's motives 
were neither fo diſintereſted or ho— 
nourable as he would have thera be- 
dhe might juſtly be apprehen- 


principled libertiue. The ſnipicions 
ſhe enteriained were not ill- founde tt; 
having ſeen Adelaide a few times, he 


had already fixed his licentious regard 
on her; 
10 lovely a treaſure, had employed all 


and, eager to be polle! Ted of 


the artifice in his power to torm an 
Intimacy with her, but to no effect: 


they lived 1o retired, and went 1o ſel- 


dom abroad, that he had no opportu- 
nity of either ſeeing or ſpeaking to 


Adelaide, and he almoſt deſpaired of 


effecting his purpoſe, when he thought 


by affefting an apptarance of con- 


Vor. VI. No. 75. 


ND THE 


difpniitio 


or allumed, 


her from ceniure. 


the viſcount. 
violence which appeared to them to 


TWO BROTHERS, T3 - 
demning his father's conduct, and a 
with to atone for it, he might inſinuate 
himſelt into their eſteem and confi- 
dence. Fraught with this hope, he 
inſtantly tet about the execution of 
his ſcheme; but how was he chagrin- 
ed on finding this had no more fuc- 
ceis than the former! More irritated, 
however, than diſheartened by theſe 
diſconragements, they lerved but to 
neighten his inclination, and to incite 


him to new projects for the accom- 
„ pliſhment of his withes, 
conicious of his fine perſon. and plea. 


perfectly 


ling addreſs, his vanity flattered him 
with the allurance of ſoon gaining the 
heart of the youthful and inexpe- 
rienced Adelaide, could he once be 

introduced to her. With this deſign 
he found means to form an acquaint- 
ance with the perſon with whom they 

lodged; a woman of a buſy meddling 
on, Who allected to be mighty 
fond of exercil; ag the good office of 
Peec2-maker- to ler friends and ac- 
quaintance; though in reality ſhe had 
geither ber evole: nce nor good-nature 
enc agh 0 prompt ner to become the 
promoter of amity : vanity and ſelf- 
importance were the only motives 
v hich influenced her to aſſume the 
Charaster. The viſcount had little 
trouble with a woman of this temper 
to engage her to became his advocate 


with: Adelaide and her mother and 


the bare aſſurance of the rectitude of 
his intentions, was fafficient to her; 
for whether his profeſſions were real 
was of little moment, 
ſince, ſhould the conſequences be o- 
tberwiſe than right, the appearance 
alone would, ſhe thought, exempt. 
Fully perſuaded 

that to thoſe, whoſe deſperate tor- 


tunes ſhe was well acquainted with, 
the alliance muſt appear in the moſt 


flattering point of view, ſhe was ſome— 
what ſurpriſed at the coidneſs with. 
which they received all the viſcount's 
overtures. Not however diſcourag- 
ed, the perferred the viſcount's {uit 
with redoubled energy; and, making 
uſe of a fort of friendly authority 
very impoſing, the not only adviſed, 
but even inſiſted on, their liſtening to 
Half ſubdued by A 


{pring from too much zeal and attach- 
zuent, 
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ment, rather than from an intereſted 


or bad motive, they reluctantly con- 


ſented to ſee him. Mademoiſelle de 
Tourville, for that is her name, over- 
joyed at having gained her point, haſt— 
ened eagerly to communicate the wel- 
come intelligence to the viſcount, 


who, enraptured with her ſucceſs, 


overpowered her with a profuſhon of 
compliments and ackuowledgments. 


Full of joy and exultation, he re- 


paired at the time appointed, elated 
with the diabolical hope of betraying 


_ innocence and beauty to guilt and in- 


famy. By the prevalence of the moſt 
poliſhed and elegant manners, which 


he was poſſeſſed of, Adelaide and her 


mother were ſoon induced to {ay ande 


the diſlike they at firſt felt towards 


him, as prejudice and injut ſtice; and, 


in ſhort, they ſoon begun to think 


much more 
he merited. 


favourably "of him than 
The viſcount perceived. 


how much he roſe in their good opi- 
nion; and flattered himſelf he bad 5 
made a conliderable impreſſion on the 
heart of Adelaide: impatient for the 
Completion of his deligns, and be- 


heving, ſince he had engaged her 


affection, the would be difpoſed 0 
liſten to his propoſals, he at once 


dropt the maſk and betrayed his 


views.“ — Here the good monk was. 
| Interrupted by the chevalier's s inquir— 
ing, if Adelaide really felt a partiali- 
ty for the viſcount. 
he, Adelaide! feel a partiality for 
75 her ſeducer—love the man that would 

Have diſhonoured her!—know her 


« Who!” cried 


better, and you will believe her in- 


capable of ſuch degeneracy. No; 
Adelaide I am convinced can love 
nothing but truth and virtue.“ The 
Chevalier much pleaſed with the good 
_ father's warmth, and the aſſurance it 
conveyed to him, apologiſed for in- 
terrupting him, and begged him to 


roceed. —He continued: „ The af- 


| toniſhed Adelaide was for ſome mo- 
ments withheld from replying by the 


variety of emotions the diſcovering 
of his perfidious intentions excited in 
her. To conceal the illicit deſigns of 
'a libertine, under the facred veil of 
friendſhip and generolity, appeared to 
her to evince the moſt corrupt and 
abandoned heart. 
did not then know that i in life no vice 


is more common than hypocriſy, 


made only 
and proteſted the purity of his inten- 
tions. But Adelaide, though full of 


Poor child! ſhe. 


24 ADELAIDE axv rus TWO BROTHERS. 


When recovered from her aſtoniſh- 


ment, ſhe treated his propoſals with 
the contempt they merited ; and, 
with all the dignity of conſcious puri- 


tv, expreſſed her abhorrence of his 
vicious purpoſe, The viſcount vexed 
at having declared the nature of his 


ſentiments for her ſo precipitately, 


to which he aſcribed his ill ſucceſs, 


would, if pollible, have retrieved this 
falſe manceuvre by pretending it was 
as a trial of her virtue, 


ſimplicity, is not weak; and none 
but the ſilly or the vain would confide 
in him «ho has once ſolicited them to 
diſhononr. Adelaide was convinced 
that true love dealt not in ſuch mean 
devices; that, tull of üncerity and 
veneration for the object, it ſcorned 


the ulliſtance of ſtratagem and artifice 


as vnworthy and unneceitſary means 
to aid its purpoſe; and they were but 


little acquainted, ſhe thought, with 
the delicacy and eathufaſm of that 
pallion that could for a moment doubt 


the virtue of their miſtrels. 

The viſcount, ſtung by the reſent- 
ment and indignation which Adelaide 
expreſſed, went his way; vowing to 
poles her by other means, fince ſhe 


would not vield to his wiſhes on the 


terms he had offered. Alarmed by 
the viſcount's menaces, ſhe acquainted 
her mother with what had. paſſed, 
who applied to me for advice; and I, 
who am no ſtranger to his violent anc 


vindictive diſpoſition, counſelled her 
daughter inſtantly to accept.the pro- 


tection of a lady who was going to her 


country leat ; and who, from my re- 
commendation, would willing ely re- 


ceive her; well convinced, from the 


knowledge 1 had of the viſcount's | 
fiery and implacable temper, he would 
not ceaſe to purſue her with the moſt 
determined perſeverance, let his mea- 
ſures be ever ſo often deteaied ; tor, 


from his infancy obſtinate and impe— 


tuous, to oppoſe was ever to increate 
the fury of his wild and ungovernable 
paſſions. 


Incapable of moderation, 
and ſenſual in the extreme, he pur- 
ſues with unceaſing avidity the object 
of his cupidity; nor pauſes, till, the 
tempeſt of appetence ſubliding, ſatiety 


produces what neither reaſon nor ho- 


pour had the power ot eftecting—re- 
flection 
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flection and remorſe. What a con- 
traſt does the haughty uncontroulable 
character of the viſcount forin to the 


noble nature of his younger brother; 


whoſe mind, the ſoil from whence 
goodnets (prang ſpontaneous, appear- 


ed the temple of honour and the (ſhrine. 


of every virtue 

«Fime has, no doubt, matured Kia 
peiſon from iny knowledge ; - fOr-10-18 
now many years lince he left his na- 
tive country at the requeſt of his un— 


cle, who was then ambatſador at the 
„and by whom he was. 


court of — 
adopted: but the graces of his ſweet 
and amiable diſpoſition can never be 
obliterated. Maethinks J tee him (fill 


ſeated on my knee, liſtening with ea- 


ger attention fo tales and apothegms. 
The little chevalier, I remember, al- 
ways triumphed when innocence was 
victorious” - lere the monk was 1n- 
terrupted in his digreſñnon by the che- 
valier's exclaiming, 
could have conver Wed thus long, with- 


out knowing the good father Vincent, : 


for it is furely to him Jam ſpeaking! 


Time has indeed made ſome alteration 


in you, though not fo much as in 


myſelf, ſince it has not deſtroyed all 


traces of recollection from me; but 
1 muſt indeed have been torgettul 
could I have wholly loſt the remen- 
brance of that kind friend to whom 
I have ſo often been indebted for 
precepts as valuable in themſelves as 
the affection they evinced. 


commendations, to which. without 


delign 1 have been an auditor, have 


ſunk deep into my heart :—-not, I 


truſt, to inflate, but elevate it with” 
the laudable ambition of becoming in 


reality the poſfeſſor of thoſe amiable 
qualities you have, with fo flattering 
a partiality, tov 11 iberally beſtowed on 
me.“ . The venerable father recog— 
nized, with pleaſure unſpeakable, in 
tle perſon of the chevalier, his young 


pupil in ethics; and wondered he lad 


not diſcovered the rejemnblance be- 
Tore, ſince he now ſaw no other dif- 
ference than that which the nature 
and finiſhed graces of manhood occa- 
toned. After mutual congratulations 
at a meeting ſo unexpected, the che- 
valier entreated Father Vincent to 
proceed with his relation; a requeſt 


that ſemewhat embarralled him, lince 
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« Is it poltible I 


Umbs. 


Your every attention which a 


vinced her of 1's fallacy. 
with her mother at the ciof2 of tne 
day to Paſſy, on the 
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to pourtray the viſcount juſtly (who 
in fact was the hero of his tale) would 
be no very pleaſing ſubject for ſo near 


a relation; and to do otherwiſe would 


be inconſiſtent with his character. 
From this perplexityx he was ſoon 
however relieved, by the chevalier's 


requeſting him to proceed without en- 


deavouring to ſoften the picture; ſince 
to ſhade would appear to extenuate; 


an imputation which he was convinc- 


ed he would not with to incur. “ Do. 
not,” continued he, “ let your deli- 
cacy on my account reftrain vou; be- 
lieve me, I own no ties but virtue, 


nor any connexion which vice ought 


not to deſtroy. Proceed then, my 
kind father, with freedom; nor ſcru- 


ple to delineate actions with the juſtice 


they deſerve, Jo ſhew vice her own. 


image is meritorious; to conceal it 
then is in ſome meaſure to partake of 
the gut.“ 


bs Enough, enough,” cried Father 


Vincent, ſmiling, © I am determined 


to have nothing to anſwer for on that | 


head, and therefore will purſue my 


narrative. The idea of leaving her 
mother was to Adelaide painful and 
diſtreſſing in the extreme, as the 


former had lately been attacked with 


a diforder to which the was ſubject; 

a Complaint that not unkrequ ently for 
a time de;:rived her of the aſe of her 
To leave her in fach a ſitua- 

tion, that lo particularly demanded 
dutiful and 
ae Gare child could beſtow, was 
more than the was equal to. In- 
fluenced by theſe mutives, ſhe rejected 
my propotal as an unneceſſary, or at 
Jeaſt a precipitate, ſtep; whilſt, per- 
aps, our fears might be wholly chi— 
merical. 10 thisopinion ſhe adhered 
only till the toliowing evening, when 


a circumſtance occur red, that Gon con. 
Wal king 


banks of the 
Seine, enjoying the cool breezes waft- 
from the river, they beheld at ſome 
little diſtance a plealure boat, in which 
were {everal perions, who, on the 
lignal given them by one of the num- 
ber, inſtantly rowed iowardsthe ſhore: 
not imagining themſelves 1n the leaſt 
concerned, they law them approach 
without tear Or apprehenſion; but 
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boat without their prey. 


ceding. 
barraſlment in her countenance on 
that evening, and her behaviour con- 
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76 | ADELAIDE D THE TWO BROTHERS. 


how great was their trepidation on 
diſcovering, though diſguiſed, one of 


them to be the viſcount ! Alarmed, 
they moved with quickened ſteps 
homeward, but were inſtantly over- 


taken by two of the number, Who, 


ſeizing Adelaide, were, by the orders 


of the viſcount, who ſtood on the 
edge of the river, conveying her to 


the boat; when her ſcreams, and 
thoſe of her mother, brought ſome 


labourers, who were working in the 


adjoining field, to the ſpot. Per- 
ceiving at a diſtance what was going 


forward, they haſtened up; and, ap- 
. plying their inſtruments of huſbandry 


as weapons of annoyance, ſoon ob- 


liged the adverſe party (who were un- 


Provided with arms) to retreat to their 
In rhe mean 
time, Adelaide, overcome wich ter- 
ror, had fainted in the arms of her 
mother, and lay a conſtderable time 


. motionleſs; recovering however by 


flow degrees, afiifted by the honeſt 
peaſants who had reſcued- them, the 


and hermotherreturned home, guard. 5 
ed the whole way by their kind des. 


fenders. Shocked at thus finding all 


their tears realiz, 2d, and at the im- 


minent danger they had eſc ape d, it 
was ſome days before either Adelaide 


or her mother recovered the pertur- 
bation it occationed. 


lonorant by 
what means the viicount became AC 


quainted with their frequenting (x he 
fields of Paſſy, they at firſt ſufpecte 
their landlady if Ad jnformed hint of It; 


ſhe knowing that it had been their 


deſtination for jeveral eveni ugs pre- 
Perceiving however no em- 


tinuing the fame as uſual, they * 
je cted the ide. 
Adelaide, by this time well convinced 


oi the viſcount's violent Giſpotition by 
his intemperate conduc! t. and fearful 


of his farther deſigns, ſaw how ne- 
cellary it was to elude his purtuit by 
concealment. Aware of the danger 


of delay, and the propriety of a 


ſpeedy removal; yet it was with re- 
luctance ſhe accepted the propoſal ! 
Had before made; ſo paintul was the 
effort, it was ſome time before the 


could gather ſtrength to bid her mo- 


ther adieu. Attached to each other 


tereſt or 
banfdoned them, 
were not ſoliiary, alfured that in each 


ſeat; The 


months. 
the tick fo reduced her tlender finan- 


as liberal and unjuſt. 


by ſympathy and ſorrow, ties more 
intereſting than the common ones of 
conſanguinity, their hearts became 
more firmly united by that which de- 
ſtroys every other friendſhip jj whilſt 
the reſt " mankind, incited by 1n- 
Caprice, I&oked cold or a- 
They vet felt they 


other they poſſefjſ»d more than the 
world could beftow or take away. 
Thus feeling, it will naturally be ſup— 
poſed they were inexpreſſibly grieved 
at a ſeparation that would deprive 
them of the fight of each other tor ſo 
many months. Embracing a thou- 


{and times, it was with difficulty they 
at length tore themſelves alunder. I 
accompanied Adelaide to the Com- 


teſſe de —, who a few days after- 
wards took her down to her country 
tender and affectionate 
mother, inconfolable for her lots, 
mourned unccaſingly her departure, 
This afflistion, added to the vexation 
and diſappointment the had already 
experienced, was too much four her 
weak conllitntion 3 her malady re- 
turned, and ſhe was diſabled from 
moving without aſſiſtance for ſome 
The expences incident to 


ces, that in a ſhort time they were 
nearly exhauſted; a circumſtance that 
contributed to increaſe her diforder, 
or at lgait- to retard her recovery; 
more Ip ectaltly, a8 the: had not even 
enGout ito 9 8 ro? what was due to 


her lanledy, which agriated and dif- 


trolled ter extremely; as the had ob- 
lerved that mean and felfith woman 
had not Hatteriy (hew 1 any of that of- 


ficious friendtinels and zeal ſhe had 


heretofore affected to diſplay; on the 
contrary, ſhe appeared cold and re- 
ierved, and had even importuned her, 
in no very mild ſtrain, tor her rent. 
She was however determined not to 


impart her diſtrefſes to her daughter, 


let that too faithful child, fearleſs of 
every thing when the life of her mo- 
ther Was concerned, ſhould expoſe 


3 to the ſnares of the viſcount, 


ho, ever on the watch, would in- 
fantly he informed of her return. 


Belides, finding herſelf each day grow-_ 


ing worſe; he imagined it would be 
to little purpoſe to acquaint either her 
enter 
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tality. 


been confined to my cell by indi! 


cried 1, 


daughter or me of her griefs, ſince 


death would ſo ſoon put an end to 
In this condition ſhe waited 


arrive. So quiet an exit, however, 
her kind and be nevolent laadlady 
thought too great a felicity for one 


who was in arrears to her: again ſhe 


importuned her for what ſhe had not 
the power of performing; and it was 
in vain the unfortunate woman, with 
a meekneſs that would have moved 
any one not wholly a ſavage, pleaded 
her inability. Her mild and gentle 


manners, the placidity of her temper, 


and that ſoft dignity inſeparable from 


true breeding, excited only in this 


fury freth outrages, piqued by the 


contraſt they formed to her own bru- 


the viſcount's ſtratagems (which no 
doubt ſhe was well rewarued for her 

ſhare in), this malignant woman was 
determined to revenge the diſappoint. 
ment, and without remorſe or hefita- 
tion inſiſted on her unhappy tenant's 

being inſtantly conveyed tothe Hotel 
Dieu, obſerving that was the Proper- 
eſt place for her, ſince the could nci- 
ther anſwer her demand, nor provide 
for herſelf, Bending under the 
weight of ſickneſs, ſorrow, and an- 
guith, the unfortunate Madame Cle- 
mengis found herſelf unable to con- 


tend ah a woman who had no other 
characteriſtic of her fe; 


than the 
form; and ſuffered Hom Without re- 
ſiſtance to condus t her to the H lotel 
Dieu, | 


| ** Unhappily, about this os ] had 


ſition for ſome day 5, and it was "not 
till after her removal that I was able 
to viſit her. 
conſternation on hearing whither * 
was gone! Wounded aud afflicted, 


| could no longer contain my 56 wk 


tion and abhorrence : * Woman l 
* God will puniſh ſo untcel- 
ing, ſo cruel, a heart. Such inhuma— 
nity, to one already under the prei- 


ſure of misfortune, ſurely merits the 


vengeance of a Being as beneficent 


and merciful as he is great and om- 
niſcient! who ſees his own attributes 

comemaed and diſregarded in a con- 
duct like your's „ at cuce umpious and 


Enraged at the ill ſuccefs of 


bo- 


Imagine my grief and 
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ungrateful.“ Somewhat touched with 
the juſtice of my reproaches, ſhe at- 
tempted an aukward vindication. 


Without however liſtening to apolo- 


gies for a conduct that admitted of 
no palliation, I left her, and haſtened 
to the Hotel Dieu. Here, amidſt 
the groans of the expiring, the ago- 
nizing ſhrieks and exclamations of 


thoſe racked with pain and anguiſh, . 


lay the ill-fated Madame de Clemen=- 


gis. Her eyes half cloſed, and dim-. 


med by ſickneſs and milery, could. 


not, when 1 firit approached her, diſ- 


tinguiſh me; but, when ſhe did, a 
beam of ſatisfaction gleamed over her 
countenance; ſhe. preſſed my hand and 
uttered a few words, but too faintly 
to be underſtood, I expreſſed my with 
that ſhe might be removed from that. 
{cene of woe as quickly as poſſible; at 
Which the ſighed, ſhook her head, and 
intimated, by the motion of her hand, 


that 1t would be to no purpole, and. 


that ſhe would with to remain where 
the was. Not knowing immediately 
now toatt, I food an inſtant buried 
in reflection; when I was rouſed from. 
my momentary reverie, by the ſound” 
of a voice from without, exclaiming 
© Where is Hel Which way ?? and 
a moment afterwards Adelaide ruſhed 
in. Oh-1 Ng: mother!“ the cried, 
© 1% it in the Hotel Dieu I find you 1 


Gracious heaven! Could Lever have 


imagined ſuch horrors, would I for 


a moment have left you? Oh! no, I 


would either have preſervedyou from 
them, or periſhed with you.* Fear- 
ful of the eftects her tranſports might. 
nave on her mother, whoſe weakened 
frame could no longer ſuſtain ſuch a 


trial of her feelings, J made her ſen- 


ſible of the ili conſequences that might 
ariſe from them. She regarded my 
advice, and endeavoured to reſtrain 


herfelf, but could not forbear ex- | 


claiming, Good God! furrounded 
with ſuch innumerable obje&ts of mi- 


ſery and wretchedneſs, what tortures, 
mult thou 


my dear unhappy mother, 
not have endured ! No! (addrefling 
nie) the can never recover here; let 
us inſtantly remove her from a place 
fo ill ſuited to that tender frame, and 
the delicate ſoul that inhabits it.“ 

(Lo ve concluded in our next. ) 
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Vigetius obſerves, 
ver be ſpared when expence is neceſ- 
In propor- 


5 my, 
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> MILITARY OPERATIONS. —— Continued from page 45: 


Or OPENING THE * AMPAIGN 


Fa Campaign, of which the plan is 
ever fo well formed, may ne- 


vertheieſs prove unſucceſsful, if the 


general, to whoſe direction the ope- 
rations are entruſted, hath not a tho- 
rough knowledge of the country in 
which they are to be carried into exe- 


cution. 


There is one knowledge of a coun- 


try, which for an officer to be with- 
out ſhould be conſidered as a reproach; 


that of the ſituation of cities, towns, 
villages, foreſts, ſtreams, and rivers, 
which 15 to be acquired by geographi- 
cal maps. There is another branch 


of knowledge yet more particular, 
ſuch as, of the paſſes or the bounda- 


ries of the country, the ſituation, the 
nature of the ground, whether it is 


Plain, or divided by hollows, rivulets, 
hills, &c. which is to be acquired 


by the aſſiſtance of topographical 
maps. But, in order to avoid the er- 


rors into which a general may be 


drawn by maps, the ſafeſt method is 


to apply to the inhabitants of the 


country, go over it with the moſt in- 


telligent of them, and remark every 
| obſtacle, however trifling it may ap- 
| Pear. 

For marching with greater ſecu- 


rity, a general ought to form a com- 


pany of guides of the peaſants, be 
atllured of their fidelity, and attach 
them to him by all poſſible methods, 


particularly unbounded liberality. It 


is by money only that truſty ſpies and 
faithful guides can be ſecured ; the 
the latter are 


as neceſfary as tlie former. 


leſs expenſive, but full 


Parſi mo- 
ny ſhould be avoided in war; for, as 


money ſhould ne- 


fary to ſecure poſſeſſion. 
tion as an army advances into a coun- 
great care muſt be taken to 
chance the guides. A general ought 


himtelf to examine very critically into 
the truth of all the reports made to 
him; for, however certain he may be 
of the fidelity of his ſpies and guides, 
yet he ſhould not always rely upon 
their reports; miſtruſt, which in n ge. 


3 


without being diſcovered ; 


and forced it; but, 
beyond it, found it was not poſſible 
to proceed farther, by reaſon of the 


ner ral is accounted a vice, may almoſt 


be eſteemed a virtue in the buſineſs of 


* ar . 


By the öbv of the country, 


a general is informed of what camps. 


the enemy doth or can occupy, and of 


thoſe neceſſary to be taken to oppoſe 


his deſigus; whether the enemy's de- 
tachments can eaſily approach, or how 
he can himſelf advance towards him, 
if there is 
forage in the neighbourhood of the 


Enetny*s camp, or whether he is oblig- 


ed to draw it from a diſtance ; » here 
he hath fixed his magazines, and whe- 
ther an attempt to carry them off is 


_ practicable or not; in what manner 


his quarters are diſpoſed, and which 
of them is moſt expoſed; what diſ- 
tance there is between himſelf and the 


enemy; where the enemy hath efta- 
bliſhed poſts, and which thoſe are 


that himſelf ought to occupy with re- 


card to the ftuation of his own camp 
and quarters, and thoſe belonging to 
the enemy; which is the propereſt 
road for the detachments and the pa- 

trols to keep, in order to gain intel - 


ligence ; and laſtly, with w hat degree 
of eaſe the enemy can attack the ar- 
my on its march, and whether in 
front or flank. "This knowledge 15 


eſſential to a general in every kind of 


country; but in a woody or moun- 


tainous country it would become more 


particularly dangerous, and even 1m- 


poſſible, for him to march an army, if 


nnacquainted with it. 
In 17502, the Duke of Rarevndy; 


being deſirous to attack the enemy who 


were behind Cleves, but not being 


perfectly acquainted with the foreſt 


in his front, he detached the Marquis 


d' Alegre with 500 grenadiers, and 
800 horle, to ſce if it was not poſſible 


to find ſome paſſage through it. M. 


d' Alegre met with a defile which was 
he attacked 


occupied by the enemy : 
being advanced 


great number of defiles that ſucceed- 
ed to each other: he thereupon tyrn- 


ed 
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ed back, ſent, and had another pal- 


ſage ſurveyed, where there were 
found (till greater obltacles. He gave 
an account of this to the Duke of 
Burgundy, who, not chooſing to ms 
the opporiunity of attacking the ene- 
my, ſent him out again with a larger 
detachment, that * might examine 
whether, by keeping along the ſide of 
the foreſt, it would not be practica- 
ble for him to march up to them by 


way of the heaths of Mook, on the 


ſide of Grave and Nimevuen. Pie 
Marquis d' Alegre diſcov cred a defile 
which led to theſe heaths: he took 
polletſion of it, and ſent notice thereof 


tothe Puke, of Burgundy ; who or- 


dered the army to advance; oblived 


the enemy to ſend their infantry into 


Nimeguen, and cannonaded their ca— 
valry, which had taken poſt on the 
glacis, but were unable to maintain 


ic; and the conſequence was, that 


the enemy ſuſtained a great los in 


men, arttilery, wagons, and bag- 
cave. This example tends to prove, 


that maps are not always to be relied 
on. There can be no reaſon to doubt 


that the Duke of Bur gundy was kur— 
niſhed with the molt exact: 


but yet 
it is probable that he might not have 


lucceeded in this enterprise, if he had 


neglected ſending M. d' Alegre to 
ſurvey the pulles, and examine two 
before he proceeded to that through 
which he marched. | 

The following is à general rule: 
That it is upon the ground, and not 
upon maps, that the roads through 


which an army is to march mult be 


examined, as well as the ſituation of 


places where camps are to fixed, and 
_Hhelds of battle choſen, 
ſhould never move before ways are 


An army 


opened for every column: with re- 
gard to a detachment, it is different, 
as there may ariſe circumſtances 


which will prevent the general-trom 


foreſeeing what road it may take. 
The com mand of adetachment thould 
always be given to an intelligent offi- 
cer, and one who has made this buſi- 
neſs his particular ſtudy ; who hath 
been careful to acquire a knowledge 
of the country, and of whoſe genius 
the general ſhould entertain no doubt. 


wy particular choice ſtirs up emulation 
in young men, a 


and induces them to 


fidence. 
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exert their utmoſt endeavours to de- 
ſerve ſo diſtinguiſhing a mark of con- 
Into how many miſtakes 
have eventhe greateſt generals fallen, 
by not being thoroughly acquainted 
with a country, and by ſuffering 


themſelves to be guided by general 


notions; M. de Feuquieres cites ma- 
ny examples of great enterpriſes 
which have miſcarried by 4 
Towards the end of 1673, wher + 
conſiderable body of iofantry, with 
only few cavalry, was on tits return 
from Holland, unter the conduct of 
M. de Luxemburg, the Prince of 
Orange, having aſſembled the whole 
force of the Dutch and the Spaitards 
(under his command), came upon 
the Maeſe, with an intention to fight 
M. de Luxemburg between Maeſtricht 
and Charleroy. This march made it 
neceſſary tor the court tv» ſend an or- * 
der to M. de Schomberg to allemble 


all the cavalry that were in Hl, wincult 


and Flanders, and immediately join 
M. de Luxemburg, who was oreatly | 
inferior to the Prince of Orange in 
cavalryv. The prince's aim "then 
ſhould have been to 86 the two 
generals from joining, and to have 
fought one or other of them before 
their junction. The prince's being 
unacquainted with the country, made 
him miſtake for real the feints made 
by M. de Luxemburg, whilſt he was 
upon the river Ourte ; as if his inten- 


tion was to march by way of the Con- 


dros and the Ardennis, in order to 
gain Sedan and the Mezuris. The 


Prince of Orange drew near Huy and 


Namur; and by that means was at 
ſuch a diſtance from the high- road, 


that M. de Schomberg had an oppor— 


tunity of advancing with his cavalry 
to Tongres; at the ſame time that 
M. de Luxemburg, by a forced 
march, paſſed the Macſe at Maeſtricht, 
and alſo arrived at Tongres, where. 
the junction was effected without any 
accident. bl 
If the Prince of Orange had made 
only two reflections upon the nature 
of the country, he would have avoid- 
ed the miſtake he fell into; the firſt. 
of which is, that ſcarcely any body 
can be ignorant that the Condros and 
the Ardennis are ſterile and moun- 
tainous countries; from whence it is 
evident, 
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evident, that M. de Luxemburg 
could not have ſubſiſted his army, eſ- 
pecially 1 in the month of December: 
the roads in thoſe parts, very bad in 
the ſummer, are almoſt impatſable 


during the winter; conſequently the 


carriages could not have paſſed but 
with the utmoſt difficulty. The ſe— 
cond reflection is, that, if M. de Lux- 
emburg had actually deſigned to pals 
through the Ardennes, why did M. 

de Schomberg advance toward Ton- 
gres, and ſo ex pole himſelf to the 
danger of being beaten, without a 
| poſſibility of receiving help from M. 

de Luxemburg, who was on the o- 
ther ſide of the Maele ? If the Prince 
of Orange had had a thorough know- 
Jedge of the country through which 


M. de Luxemburg pretended he 


would paſs, he would ſoon have per- 


_ ceived that it was only to throw him 


into a perplexing uncertainty with 
regard to the road which the enemy's 


general ſhould naturally take: in a_ 


word, he would not have remained a 
moment in doubt on the part he had 
to act. By this, 
that the prince ought to have con- 
tinued on the fide of Liege ; by which 
poſition he would have ſtopped M. 
de Schomberg, who would have 
ſcarcely dared toadvance to Tongres, 
nor would M. de Luxemburg have 
_ attempted the paſſage of the Maeſe 
at Maeſtricht: by this means, the 
junction would have been prevented; 
or, if either of the two armies had 


advanced, the prince could have at- 
neither would 


tacked Sis beaten it; 
it liave been in the power of the o- 
ther to have aſſiſted it. 


„It hath frequently happened, that ; 


a general who knows how to take ad- 


vantage of the knowledge of the 


country, although inferior in point of 
force, may change a defenſive into an 
_ offenſive war. 
qui, who began the campaign on the 
defenſive, ended it with obliging the 


that prince diſperſed his army, and 


then M. de Crequi formed the ſiege 


of Fribourg. 
The knowledge of a country is 
ſtill more eſſential in retreats; there 


is more art and more precaution re- 


quired in a retreat than in any other 


| operation. 


In 167t, M. de Cré- 


their fora ge. 
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retreat percepitately, hath but a ſu- 


perficial knowledge of the country, 


how will he be able to re-afſſem- 
bie his troops, re-eſtablith order, to 
march with any. degree of ſecurity ? 
Xenophon's retreat with the ten thou- 
{and Greeks is one of the molt uſeful 
leſſons a commander can ſtudy: in 


that undertazing were united the vir- 


tues of a conſummate genera}, and 


the moit intrepid courage of a ſoldier; 


and in particular it exhibits the moit 
complete knowledge of the country. 
The general who commands in the 


cantonments and winter-quarters, and 


each officer who commands a part!- 


_ cular quarter, will never be able to 
take proper meaſures if they are un- 


acquainted with the country: they 


will be unable to preſerve a proper 
ſtrength when ſeparated, or to alfept- 


ble without difficulty on. the firſt or- 


der; and, for want of knowing the 


poſts which it is proper to guard, they 


ae 


will occupy faucht as are u .anecel] 1125 


and leave thoſe defencelels that ar 
then, it appears, m 


moſt liable to be attacked; the 1 


will be greatly fatigued | by increaſing 


the number of poſts without occa- 
ſion, by ſuperfiucus or too numerous 
detachments or patroles. In a word, 
whatever precautions are taken with- 


ia, the. quarters will never be in fc- 
curity, if the country round about 


them is not perfeQly known, aud 
every important paſs between them 


and the enemy occupied. 


The time for an army to come out 
of winter- quarters is always regulat- 


ed by the plan which tlie general has 


formed for opening the campaign. 
But whether by the ſituation of the 


quarters the army is enabled to enter 
_ immediately on the campaign, or w he- 


ther it muſt be firſt of all cantoned, 
the magazines ſhould be ſo ſituated as 
to be always within reach, eſpecially 


in that early ſeaſon of the year, when 


there can be no forage upon the 
Duke of Lorraine to paſs the Rhine: 


ground, and conſequeutly the caval- 


ry muſt be ſubſiſted out of the maga- 


zines. The magazines ought to be 


diſtributed in different parts, that the 


troops may have leſs way to go for 
And this diſtribution 


ſhould be regulated by the move— 
ments which the general forſees the 
| | | army 


If a general, obliged to 
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quently there Will de 


cer to chule his arms to 1; e C 


ef COUNT: 


quarters 


_ ſhould be carefully ,expretlicd ; 
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army will make on Jeivins its 
quarters, fu; ppoſing it Jcaves them 
when there is only dry foro TE BE 3 Hitt 


if the army 15 in an enenty” 
and. there is forage upon thie 1 
it is certainly hetter the 


OUNERY, 


toteferve 


Walt Zincs entire, 

Ercat trouble will be avoided, bu 
2110 a rea ex pence faved tothe 90. 
verwent. Of what natufctoever Tt 'e 


1 vet 5 
as pole, 


chemy's Country may bo, 
foraged in front as much 
To order fo. referve 
the-rear, that, when the caniſpergu is 
over, it may be found lard np in tne 
barns; if this precaution mis nat 
tentled e, the army Will be Ae it lite 


of. torage at its return, and will ot 
courſe be obliged to draw it from 


Rome, and coulume thole magazihes 
Mich be{ore Paret; 0 
othine ſaved, 
the expence will only have buen de- 
ferred, but it wil: Be-increalcd by 
e the forage From. 
gazilles 10. the Army. 
general ſhould obſerve, 


4 4b 
1 ft - 


Welle 


9011. then A 


that, in 
within a march ot the 

where he deſigns te comunence 
Operations, he muff mae all the 
maße leave their quarter S togethe 
aſſemble them in many bodies in dif- 
terent trontier towns; propourtion'the 
marching aays to the diſtance of: the 


* 
AR 


have been appointed lor them, that 
they may arrive.on the day appointed, 
aud that from thence they may m. ch 
in a body tt Te place Where che Y are 


to canton. 
All the bodies march, either 'n the 


Dumber of columns that the fituition 
Ot the Country-w3ill allow, and-arrive 
at the cantonment together; or elle 


they march ſeparately, and arrive on 


different days: but, in either of theie 
.Caſes, the cantonments for each re- 


giment ouglit to have been marked 


ants and, if poſtible, forage for at 
leaſt "three or tour days di tributed to 
each quarter, In the m: arch! ing-orders 
Which are ſent to each commander, 


the ſituation and name of the place 


where each regiment is to canton 


whe 
ther on the right, the left, or n the 
VoL. VI No. 75. 


by which not only. 


fat which is in. 


anarmy will always 


ton | 


and the rendezvous that ſhall. 


thinks mot convenient, v 


VL 
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centre: the diſcipline to be there ob- 
16 ved, the place where to go and re- 
ceive. orders, and that where to re- 
ceive forage, ſhould alſo be particu- 
larly [pecife + RR : 
As the Cantoninents are properly 
nothing more than a halting. place, 
where the {rS008 ATC. 10 remain till 
the ſeaſon. permits them to take the 
tie! i, till the proper. quantity of to- 
rar is collected, or till the neceffary 
Freparations for the intended opera- 
tons are completed, they ſhould be 
more connected than the winter-quare 
ters Bur as:loon as the weather per- 


mits, and all the neceſſary preparati- 


been forwar— 
1 finiſhed, 


ons which thould have 
ded. during the winter 
there is then no time to. be loſt ; for 
End its advantage 
in encomping carly y, getting the tart 
of the BY Iny as much as it poſlib bly 
Can, and b ginning the campaign, no 
Hiatfter by. wilat Operations, before 


tlie enemy can hive ti my to aiſemble. 


To direct the march of armies is 
not the leait difficult * 8 wrt of a gene. 

„es duty, and it is only by a thorough | 
ba ,owiedge vi the country that he can 
perform this duty that bs Can con- 
certthe meaſures for conducting. them 
in ſafety; and thut be will be enabled 
to foreſee the enemy's motions. There 
are but three ſorts Ot countries which 
nav become the theatre of war; an 
open country divided by rivers, a 
woody, or a mountainous one. When 
an army is in an open country, the 
general may take Whatever road he 
without be 
ing under ua neceſſity of keeping the 
beaten road. If he chooſes to march 
acrols the country, it may be done 
by < uttins » down the hedees, levelling 
the ridges, filling up the hollow ways, 
thereby rendering their aſcent or de- 
ſcent eaſy, and by building bridges 
over the Arent and rivalets which 
divide the country. But nevertheleſs 
it is very imprudent for a general to 
ſuppoie himſelf entirely .tree from 


danger upon a march; for the conſe- 


quences of ſelt— ſecurity are generally 
fatal. The effects. of negligence in 
any military operation are pernicious, 
but more particularly ſo upon a 
march; and, alihou, 53 a gengral ſhould 

never 
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never fear his enemy when in pre- 
ſence of him, he ſhould neverthe- 
leſs always apprehend the worſt 
from him when he is out of his 
ſight. | 

The number of columns : in which 
an army can march in an open coun— 
try is arbitrary, whilſt it is advancing, 
and the enemy at too great a diſtance 


to attack or annoy it upon its march. 


But it, on the contrary, the enemy 
is near at hand, and there is a pofli- 
bility of his attacking the army, it 
ſhould then be diſpoſe d after ſuch a 
manner as to form in order of battle 
in a very ſhort time, and to be able 
to take a favourable poſition for actt- 
on upon the firſt ſignal. If the army 
preſents its flank to the enemy, the 
diſpoſitions, without conſidering the 
probability of its being atiacked, 
ſhould be ch anged oy am army upon 
a march ought to be al ways prepared 
againſt any accident that may happen. 

Ap general ſhould never caule an ar- 
my to move without having previout- 
Jy conſidered and examined the route 
of its intended march, nor without a 
thorough knowledge of the enemy's 
poſition, or without knowing parti- 
cularly the ground in tended to en- 
camp on. An army ought never to 


move but with ſome delign, either to 


ſeize on ſome atlvantageous poll, 
Prevent an intended march of the 
enemy, to draw him into a diſedvan- 


ſubſiſtence, or to procure {ome for 
itſelf. Before the march is planned, 
and the number of columns deter- 
mined upon in which the army is to 


march, notwithſtanding the general 
2s acquainted with the country, he 
ſhould ſend out a detachment ſome 
days before, to reconnoitre the inten 


died route of the army, as well as the 
Camp it is to occupy. 
ment is to be commanded by the of- 


flicers of the day appointed for its ſet- 


ting out: they mult have ſtaff-officers 
and guides with them, to conduct 
and to inform them of the nature of 
whatever may prove an obſtacle, of 
the places where the roads begin, and 
thoſe where they terminate. 


When the general commanding 
this detachment is ready to enter the 


different ways through which the ar- 


- paſſed, 


Jute ſecurity from the d 


| enemy : but, whillt he ſees all clear be- 
tageous ſituation, to deprive. him of f 


been taken, 


This detach- 


my is to follow, he will divide his de- 
tachment into as many ſeparate bo- 
dies as the army is to be divided into 
upon its march; and diſtribute ſtaff- 
officers, guides, and lahourers, to each 


detachment, with orders to meet a- 


gain at the fame place from whence 
they ſeparated. Each of. theſe de- 
tachments thouid advance to the ex- 
tremities of the woods, if they meet 
with any, and of the roads leading to 
the camp, intended to be occupied: 

the commanding and ſtaff officers will 
then advance with an eſcort to recon- 
noitre its fitnation, and will leave 
part of their men in ambufcade in the 
woods, or 
heights, or in ſome hollows. The 
knowledge of the ſituation of the 
camp being attained, each detach- 
ment will return by the road it came; 


but firſt, the commanding oficer of 
each detachment will make a report 


to the general of the roads they have 
what diſcoveries they have 
made, and, 


particular detail of every thing they 
have met with on their way. | 
The general muſt take care to have 


detachments of huſſirs or dragoons 
always in the front and upon the 


flanks, to obſerve and clear the 
march of the army; neither ſhould a 
general ſuppoſe hinlelt to be in abſo— 
iltance of the 


fore him, it would ſhew great weak- 
neſs for him to be appreheafive of a 
8 elpecially when every neceſ— 
ſary precaution for avoiding it bath 
It is certainly a mark 
of prudence to take precautions; but 
nultiplying them without cauſe IS an 
undoubted ſign of fear and anxiety, 


It is proper to make the army march, 


as near as poſſible, in the {fame order 
in which it is to encamp; 
means the troops may enter the camp 
without confuſion. he army beins 
ſuppoſed to march in {ix colunins, the 


infantry will form three, the arti)! ery 


and baggage the fourth ; the cavalry 
with the remainder of 'the corps F 


huſfars that are not detached, and the 


dragoons, the two laſt upon the 


flanks ; ſo that the army on its march 
will be in the following diſpoſition: 


The column 15 the ght will 5 
o 


concealed behind ſome. 


in ſhort, will give kim a 


by Which. 
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upon its march. 
the column of baggage 


mult. 
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ſiſt of cavairy, the one adjoining to it 
of intaniry, and that which comes 
next will be tormed by the artillery 


and bapgage; then two columns oft. 


nd the ſixth, cloſing the left, 
„ be compoſed. of cavaliy. At is 
z Obſerved, that it the baggage- 
wgo0ns belonging to the army form 
too long a row, ſome of them may 
be ſent into the rear of the columns 
of infantry, with expreſs orders to 
the officers to make them march in 
the column. | 
There ſhould be an advanced and 
a rear guard to each column, formed 
trom-the troops of which the column 
is compoled ; there ſhould be alſo de- 
tachments of light horſe upon the 
flanks of the cavalry, 1n order to 
keep off any of the enemy's parties 
that night advance to an noy the army 
The rear guard to 
ſhowld conſiſt 
cavalry, or aragoons, be- 


infantry; 


of infantry, c 


ſides the eſcort always appointed for 


it. The general officers who are at 
the head of the two columns of ca- 
valry ould not march too falt, leſt 

they ſhould get too far idvanced he- 


fore the infant: y; a matter always to 


be avoided, The march of an army 
being diſpoſed after this manner, eve- 
ry column will enter the camp at the 
fame time, and find itfelf oppolite to 
its OWN ground. 

If, by. the enemy's poſition, al 


7 though at a diſtance, the ar my ſhould, 


on its march, preſent a flank to the 
enemy, Without fearing 


ſtolen one or t]yWo marches, as hath 
happened on many occalions, there 
it be only two columns of infantry 
placed in the centre. The third muſt 
be placed upon that flank: which the 
army preſents to the enemy; ſo that 


the army will find itfelt diſpoſed upon 


its march after the following manner: 
Suppoling it is the right which pre- 
ſents the flank to the enemy, 


ſecond of cavalry, the third ot artil- 


lery, the fourth and fifth of infantry, 


and the fikth of cavalry. The bag- 
gage will then be diſtributed to the 


three columns upon the left; ſo that 


neither the two columns upon the 
right, or the artillery; will have the 


M 2 


its being at 
120 ked ; yet as the enemy may have 


the firſt. 
column will confiſt of infantry, the 
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leaſt embarraſſment, in caſe an ation 


enſues. The ſame diſpolition muſt. 
be made upon the left, if it is that 
which preſents the flank, Particular 
care muſt be taken that the artillery 


have orders, ſuppoſing the enemy ad- 


Vancing in full force to attack, to 
tranſport itſelf to the column of in- 
fantry, and to divide itſelf along the 
front, hen! it ſhall be in order of bat- 
tle, and to keep up a conttant fire, 
in order to give the general time to 
make ſuch diſpoſitions as he ſhall find 
neceſfary. 

[f it appears, either from the prox- 
imity or poſition of the enemy, that 
the army is hable to be attacked in 
front, the diſpoſition for the march 


ſhould be in the fame order as the ar- 


my.1s to form in for ation: the ar- 
tillery muſt then be diſtehuted among 
the columns of infantrv ; ſo that, tol- 
lowing the diviſions where it 18 plac ed, 
the brigades will ud themſelves 
{pread over the front of the. firſt line. 
In this caſe, the infantry will form 
four columns, which will march in 


the centre of the two columns of ca- 


valry upon their flanks; ſo that the 
head of each column, as far as the 
centre, when placing itſelf in order 
of battle, ſhall make the firſt line, and 
the remainder „from the centre down- 
ward, the ſecond; and the relerve 
which follows ſhall form itſelf behind 
the other two lines. It is necellary 
that an army diſpoſed after this man- 
ner ſhould have orders to draw itſelf 
into order of battle on the very firſt 
ſignal, which ſhould be a diſcharge 
of two or three pieces of cannon. 
The fignal being given, the firſt and 
ſecond. lines, and the reſerve, will 
find themſelves formed in a very ſhort 
time. If, from the proximity and 
poſition of the enemy, and the facili. 
ty with which he can attack, the ge- 
neral hath reaſon to imagine he will 
do it, the heavy baggage, "with a good 
guard and eſco; t, ought to be re- 
moved into the rear. | 
On this occalion the campement, or 
body of men dctached forward to 
mark out the ground for the camp, 
ſhould not be far before the army, 
the eſcort ſhould be increaſed, and 
ſome detachments of light horſe 


ſhould march ia front to cover it, and 
al{ſg 


Or the left, 
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alſo to make obſervation at a diſtance. 
The remainder of the body of light 
Horſe ſhall continue upon the flanks 


of the army ſuſtained by dragoons, 


who, on the ſignal being given, mall 
immediately form themſelves in the 
place aſſigned them during the action. 
On the firſt ght of the en emy, the 
campement mould retire ; - for, when 
fighting becomes neceſſury, alfthought 
of encawping mult be laid aſide: but 
the eſcort ſhall put itſelf in order of 
battle, and the light horſe ſhall ap- 
proach the enemy as near as poſſible, 
in order to reconnoitre 1s Ns 
and frength. 11 Necfcer | 
ing r them will 1 ae * nd a- 4 
| Port of the diſcvr es. be hath 
to the oon 2 ch et, K HO (71 


"and even a lite a0 Iv ane 5 10 turvey 
the nature of the ground; it being 


very: certain, that .1ntheie-cales a 
man can much better rely upon lis 
own than upon the Judgment of = 
thers, This 
thod; particular) when he was aj 
prehenſive of being attacked 0 Be A 


— 


march, or had himſelt an intention 
of attacking ; 
if, from- his kngwled ge Cf +} 


country, although ah open. one, ile 
general knows there are thickets, a 
lows, or height S, either on the light 
and that this ſpot may 
prove favourable to the enemy, he 
Mould try to boeh Tels himſelf ot it. 
Ir that attempt is not practicable, 
as the enemy oy undoubtediy rake 
advantage of and poſt infan- 
try either at-il:eſe thickets or heiglits, 
the general must place a brigade of 
Infantry at the head of cach column 
of cavalry, 
toons with T1198 une of cavalry when 
formed in order of battle, "This dit- 
7 poſition was made by M. de Tutenne 
at the action of Sinzhe enn, aud at th e 
| 1 of Fnzheim. 

„by the fituation of the 
Yo Jakes cannot be {he WER either 
by an hollow, a morafs, a river, a 
town, or a village, the huflars and 
dragoons muſt be poſted upon the 
wings, but fideways, ſo as to be able 
to take the enemy in flank when he 
all come down to charge the firſt 
line, or at leaſt to keep back his ſe- 


it, 


cor atry, 
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eren 
3 
z 


the 


\ WAS Mas ſh. 4 Saxe s ne- 


motrat 


Lula! BY 4 v Gi 


which thai mix by Pla- 


the calumns too much 


cond: theſe huſſars and dragoons 
ſhould be ſuſtained by the infantry 
of the light troops bclonging to the 
army, If the right can be formed 
next a village, and the left next an 
hollow, ſome infantry and artillery 
muſt be poſted there : if there is only 
the right or the left that can be ſhel- 
tered, that which cannot muſt be 
properly iuſtained. | 
It the ſituation of the places in a 
mountainous Country furniſhes a ge- 
neral with greater variciy of expect 
ents. to conceal his diſpoſitions, 1t a 
renders more precautions, and a grea- 
„ee of Knowledge, 


CI 
* 
» 


being lurprifed. 
ot Countries; - on the 
fent greatef advantages for the con- 

ment ot en narches, they-allo. 
the other, offer many dilliculties in 
the! rinſporting of the vroviftons and 

artillery, and require a_ greater 
degree of vigilance for the fatety Ot 
the magazines and the preſervation 6. 
the communications wah ihe frontier 
towns. It is to be: feared; that in 
countries, in roads that 


neceffary to 
Li theſe kiyd 


one hand „pre- 


49010 


% * 
A 1430.14 5 


Cantet Des argon, the troops. pret- 
15 1600 C; i > WW 111 110 be able 
to move Bil with great difficulty; 


4 ; BE ER EO ger L 2 * % as "> 4 
4 as Te) = Teniparrals 


dach other, 
the front, he rea 


ana 2705 | 
franks,. att bee gually lecured; the 

uns M117 be unbroken ande c Jol : 
that there benno; dillance left between. 
ti nd halting mould be parti. 
30, as that is a circum- 
by v hich an army is mot fa. 


12 Sia! A, 


ſtance ! 
tigue d. 

It is always dangerous, as ; the com- 
mentator upon Onoſander obſerves, 
when troops lind ! themſelves ſtraiien- 
cd ef room in a narrow road, for the 


general, in order to enable them to 


move with greater eaſe, to lengthen 
from whence. 
would ariſe two inconveniences ; the 
firſt is, that the columns would be 
weakened, and that in caſe of a ſur- 
Pilje it woult | not be difücult for the 
enemy to ſeparate then) entirely, and 
it would allo be 1mpoſhble for them 
to rally; in the ſecond place, theſe 

columns thus lengthened, in going 


round a mountain and deſcending into 


a valley, would take up a prodigious 
extent; from whence it has often hap- 
3 | pened, 


* 


On 
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ened, that, the windings of the road 
Fading the middle of the column, 
thoſe who march in the front rank 
can fee only thoſe who are in the laſt, 
and retard their march, becauſe that, 
being deceived by diſtance, they will 
be f (rarcely able to diſtingniſh whe- 
ther they advance or u hether they 
are halted. In order to aid theſe 
inconveniences, a general houlc 1 take 


the lame precautjons which have been 


pointed out for a march in an open 
country, and ſend out a detachment, 
as hath been alreadv mentioned. 
detachment will examine the narrow 
paſſes, ſurvey and found the fords, 


run round the windings Of the moun- 


tains; and, if there are many roads, 
it will find out which 1s the moſt 
practicable, and that through which 
the army, the artillery, and bagga: ge, 
can pals with the greateſt eaſe; what 


ſtreams crois it, and whether there 


are bridges over them: it will exa- 
mine wheiher they are. ſufficiently 
ſtrong, and repair them, or build new 
ones. It often happens in a moun- 
tainous country, that the road which 
would be very thort and commodious 
proves to be divided, either by the 


ſeparation of two rocks or by hol- 


lows. As theſe breaches, however 
deep they may be, cannot be all ot a 
certain breadth, therefore; in order 
to avoid marching over the: 
ry ground that going round them 
would take up, bridges thould- be 
-thrown_ over, if pollible, from one 
rock to another. | EE 

But, as in a march, whether in an 
Open or in a mountainòdus co Untry, 
occaſions for throwing bridges very 


often prezent themſelve es, it is very 


neceiſary to ſay a word or two rela- 
tive to the manner of their conſtruc- 
tion. — Six or eight thick pieces of 
timber are laid acroſs a rivulet, or a— 
ny hollow place necellary to be pall- 
ed, at ix feet diſtance from each o- 
ther; theſe muſt be crotled again by 
other pieces of timber not fo thick, 
at the diſtance of three feet from each 
other; which muſt te fixed to one 
ant er by large pegs, and faggots 
well faſtened together muſt be Taid 
over them. When the bridge fhall 
be thus covered, ſome earth muſt be 


thrown over it, which ought to be 


neral, 


ſerve 
cade; and, for greater ſecurity, 


unnecetla- 


85 
well trampled, in order to fill up the 
Vacancies of the faggots; and then, 
for the greater firmneſs, new earth 
ſhou!d be thrown over it, which 
ought to be well beaten down. The 
bridge thus made, the troops, the ar- 
tillery, and the baggage, will paſs 
over it with great cafe. The labou- 
rers that accompany the detachment 
ought to be furniſhed with every fort 
ot tool! N for the removing of 
earth, the felling of trees, and work- 


ing and fitting them for ufe. 
This 


On the report of the commanding 
officer of this detachment to the ge- 
he will order as many detach- 
ments as there are columns intended, 
to iet out two or three hours before 
the time appointed for the march of 
the army. 4 heſe detachments will 
march carefully over the ways alrea- 
dy examined and prepared: they 
will ſcour every. thing, hedges, nar- 
row palies, entrances of palles, woos, 
heiglits, villages, i in hort all that may 
e as ſhelter for troops in ambul- 
they 
whack 


Will bolt g guards in tlie villages, 
fear 


guards are not to retire till the 
vuard of the army comes up. 
It has been already oblerved, that 
an army 00 a march ſhould be divided 
into as many columns as the detach- 
ments have found openings or roads 
leading to the camp the general in- 


tends to occiipy ; ſuppoſe two, the 
army will conſequently march in two 


columns. The diſpolition of the 
troops in their march differs entirely 
from what it would be in an open 
country; the advanced- guard of each 
column muſt conſiſt of infantry, ſome 
mutt be diſtributed either in the nar- 
row paſſes or on the heights, and 


there ſhould be ſome advanced de- 


tachments of light horſe to ſcour the 
narrow patlles : the rear-guard thould 
conſiſt of infantry only. The remain- 
der of the troops may be diſpoled _ 
atter the following manner: Four or 
five brigades of infantry, according 


to the number which compoles the ar- 


my, thould be placed at the head of 
cach column; the ſame partition 
ſhould be made with regard to the 
artillery, which mult follow the in- 
fantry; the cavalry muſt march next, 
and the baggage of each column, 

well 
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well eſcorted by infantry, muſt fol- 
Jow the cavalry ; then the remainder 
of the corps of light horſe which are 
not detached ; and the dragoons are 
placed the laſt, in order to difmount 
and ſuſtain the rear- guard in caſe it 
tha}l be attacked. Each column 
mould conſiſt of the ſame number of 
troops, as well intantry as cavalry. 
Platoons of infantry ſhould be de- 
tached to march on the heights, at 
proper diſtances, in order to cover 
the flanks on the right and left. Care 


muſt be taken to march very leiſurely 


in the front, otherwiſe the rear will 


not be able to keep up; then, in or- 


der to give the rear time to come up, 
the front will be forced to halt, py 
Which the march will be much retar- 
ded and the troops fatigued, 
Theſe diſpoſitions are neceſſary, | 


| becauſe, as the enemy in a mountain 


_ ous country will be able to attack 
with infantry 
poſed with troops of the ſame nature: 
the reaſon why the artillery 1 15 polted 
behind the infantry is, that in caſe 

the enemy mould attack briſkly in 


Front, and the road through which. 
the columns paſs be broad enough, | 


Jome pieces of cannon may be tent 
into the front, 
grape- hot will ſoon thin the enemy's 
_ ranks, and abate ſomething of his 
afdour: if the road be too narrow 
to permit the bringing forward of the 


artillery, reſolution muſt ſupply the 


want of that afſſiſtunce which the can- 
non would give, and the enemy mnſt 
be charged with bayonets. 
valry does not follow immediately, 
becauſe, not being able to act in this 
. fort of country, it mult be covered 
by infantry. The baggage which 
follows | is luffcient! y defended by the 
columns that cover it, and the infan- 
try thateſcorts it: this infantry ſhould 
nevertheleſs join as often as circum— 
ſtances will permit, 


caſe the head of the army ſhould be 
attacked, 

] here are ſome mountainous coun- 
tries ſo difficult of acceſs, that it is 
Impoſſible for the cavalry to follow, 
becauſe ſome poſt muſt either be im- 
mediately ſeized, or the enemy, be- 


only, he muſt be op- 


which firing with A 


The ca- 


without being 
feariul of expoſing itſelf, that upon 
the heights being to reinforce it in 


ing in poſſeſſion of the hills, muſt be 
driven from them before it can ad- 
vance 


cult for it to be ſubſiſted. If the ar- 


my can march in four columns, the 
diſpoſitions ſhould (till be the ſame; 


but, as the head of the columns will 
be weaker in infantry, the heights 
ſtould be guarded accordingly, and 
the rear-guard lufficiently ſtrong to 
reſiſt the enemy : 
ſhould be made for one column only. 

If the march is to be made through 
a woody country, the precautions 


which have been already mentioned 
in regard to examining the ways 
through which. the army 1s to pals, 


and for the detachments which ſet 


out in order to be before the army, 
- ſhould ſtill be obſerved; 


but the dif- 
potion and order of the troops muſt 
be different. If the army is obliged 
to warch continually through woods 


till it arrive at the camp, the cavalry 


and the baggage thould be in three 
columns 1n The centre; but iome in- 


fantry ſhould be placed at their head 


and their rear-guard: the infantry 


ſhould march in ws columns, one on 


the right, the other on the left, Of the 
cavalry and baggage ; ſome bri gades of 

artillery ſhould be diſtributed to each 
column of infantry, the remainder 
muſt march at the head of the columns 


of baggage; the flanks ofthe columns 
mult be covered hy platoons of infan- 


try, placed about at proper diſtances, 


which are to follow the columns at 
40 or 50 paces diſtance, . Without ever 
lofing ſight of them. 


It by 1 the knowledge w hich the ge- 
neral has of the countr\ 7. OC 8 


from the report of the Otficers who 


commanded the detachment ſent out 
to view, open, and repair, the roads, 


he knows that there are alternately 


woods and little plains, the diſpoſi- 
tion ought to be wholly changed; it 


will then be {ufficient that the econ 1d 
detachment, 
-onght to ſet out the evening before, 


which in other caſes 


ſets out only two hours before the 
campement. This detachment ſhould 
be compoſed of infantry, light horle, 
and dragoons; the infantry to fcour 
the villages and the woos, the light 


horſe to penetrate into the words 


wherever they can enter, and clear 
the 


; or becauſe it would be diffi- 


the lame diſpoſition | 


ſituation of the country 


-vival of the moſt 


Far of Kennin 


pupil. 


the march of the infaniry, and the 
dragvons to ſuſtain the whole. 

It is after this manner that the march 
of an army may be conducted through 
a woody and a mountainous country; 
but an army muſt always ſuit 1ts mo- 
tions to circumſtances, and to the 


war is carried on. | 
inferior in point of number, he ſhould 
make choice of defiles; becauſe in 
them he can always -Pretcnt a front 
equal to the ene wy Who can be 
ignorant that Le e With $000 
Greeks, at the ſtraits of The ermopy= 
le, ſtopped the innumerable army 
of Xerxes, who was unable to force 
him? | 

A mountainous and woody coun— 
try, when thoroughly 
comes 4 more favourable theatre fur 
practiſing the wiles and itratagems of 
* ir than an open country; 1t-15-krne 


that the knowledve ot 1t 18 more dith. 


cult to attain, aud that it requires 
more vigilance in the general. | 


LIFE or 


of Wales,) was born at Leiceſter— 
Bote ON April 15, 1721, On the re- 
hong urable order 
of the Bath on June 17, 1725, his 
royal highneis Mus 

knight companion of that order. On 
July 27, 1526, he was created Baron 
of the Iſle of Alderney, Viſcount: of 
'Trematon' in the county of Cornwall, 

gton in the county Of 
Surry, Marquis of Berkhamſted in 
the county of Hertford, and Duke of 
the county of Cumberland. On May 

18, 1730, he was elected Knight of 
the molt noble order of the garter, 
and on June 18 following was in{tajled 
at Windſor. 
tion which was paid to the education 
of this prince by his royal parents, 
was very amply rewardea by a pro- 
ficiency that did honour to the pre- 
ceptor, at the fame time that it dif- 
covered an extenſive genius in the 
His talents were equally for 
the field or cabinet, in 


| 
where the 
It the general is night, care 


Known, be- 


WILLIAM DUKE or 


\ ILLIAM Auguſtus, duke - of 
5 Cumberland, youngett fon of 


RICE George II. (at that-time-Prince 


inſtalled first 


The particular atten-.: 


tlie former of 
which he was greatly encouraged by 


LIFE or WILLIAM DUKE or CUMBERLAND. 8 


The marches that require moſt pre. 


caution are thoſe made in the night, 


thoſe made in fig ht of the enemy, and 
thoſe that (hould be kept lecret. The 
firſt ſhould be avoided as much as 
poſtible; but, if circumſtances re— 
quire and force an army to march 
Over a mountainous country in che 
ſhould at leaſt have been 
taken to ſurvey the roads during the 
day; to make the guides march at 
the head of the army; to keep the 
ranks very cloſe together, that the 
men may not loſe ſight of each other ; 


and that part of the troops do not 


miſtake 75 defile for another, Which 
may caiily happen in the dark, it the 
advanced guard has marched a little 
too tait, and the olticers haſtened too 
much. 

In thoſe marches that 466 ade in 
ſight ot the enemy, belies the pre- 
cautions neceſſary to be taken tor the 
ſatety oft he troops, the general ſhould 
deceive thenrbsy talle appearances, Kc. 

(To be continued 7 


CUMBERLAND. 


his father, Who early-initiated him in 
all the theoretical parts of military 
diet: line, of which his majclty was 
rep ated to be one of the beſt judges 
110 85 rope | 


u. April 25, 1739, he was appoint- 


ed 0 Ot the ſecond regiment of 


foot guards. On Feb. 20, 1742 
he was promoted to the command of 


the hrſt regiment of foot guards; and 


on May 17 following he was, by his 
maje [ty's command, introduced into 
the privy council, and took his ſeat 
the upper end of the board oa the 
1 S left hand. | 
His royal highneſs was advanced to 
the rank of major-general, on Feb. 
22, 17423; having attended his ma- 
jelty to the allied army, he began the 
practical part of war under his in- 
ipecticn. His bravery at the battle 


Dettingen is too well known to 


need any encomiums, and the wound 
hich he received proved that he was 
eg endangered with thoſe of his 
fellow ſoldiers. On the i6th of july 
the ſame year, the duke was conilt- 
tuted Henteraat-general of his ma- 

jeſty's armies, 
The 
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The dangerous ſituation of the Bri- 
tiſh affairs upon the continent induced 
the king to appoint the Duke of Cum- 

berlanck Captain-general and com— 
mander in cht ef of the forces in the 
beginning of the vear 1745. lhe 
battle of ontenoy proved difadvan- 
tageous to the Allies; vet, by the dili- 
gent attention and prudent mandy?- 
ment of his royal highnefs, the enemy 
were ina great meaſure deprived of 
the benefit of their victory. 
The - unnatural rebellion which 
broke out in England about this time, 
was got to an 

height, when the univerſal voice of 
bis country pointed out his royal 
highnels as the moſt able and truſty 


officer to take the command againſt. | 


the rebel army; and the deciſive 


victory gained at Culloden, on April 
was entirely attributed to 


16, 1746, 
the prudent meaſures taken by their 
royal commander. 7] he univerſal ac- 
clamations of joy which attended his 
royal highneſs on the road to and at 
Jus arrival in London, were greater 
than can be conceived, and the gra- 


titude of the people was demonſtrated 
by their repreſentatives in parlia- 


ment, who palled a bill, whereby an 
additional revenue . of 


upon his royal highneſs and his heirs 
male; and on Tuly. 12, he was ap- 


pointed ranger and Keeper of Windlor 


great park. 
On Jan. z, 1747, his royal kighnefs 
fet out for the allied army, to the 


command of which he had been ap- 
pointed by the unanimous conſent of 


the confederates. The courage. of 
Britiſh and inactivity of the 
51 NY both of which in the battle 


= 


al (this campaign) had been nice- 


Jy attended to by the French king, 


drew from that monarch this obſer- 


vation: The Britiſh, 1 perceive, 
not only pay all, but fight all.“ 
Upon the death of Frederic, prince 


of Wales, his royal highneſs accepted 
the chancellorſhip of the univerlity of 
St. Ardrew's in Scotland, and that of 
Dublin in Ireland. On October 20x 


1751, he had a grant of the lodge and 


walks of Cranbourn- Chace, | in Wind- 


ſor-foreſt. 


In the war of 1756, his royal high. 


incredible alarming 


Germa 


of 1745, and the 


twenty- hve. 
thouſand pounds per ann. was ſettled 


and the noble 


heath, is a living eee 
advantages 


blood veſlel in the head, 


VWIILLIAM DUKE of CUMBER LAND, 


neſs was appointed to command an 
army of obſervation, compoſed of 
Hanoverians, Heſſians, and other 
troops of the German ftates, for the 
defence of the electoral territories ; 
but, not being intended for action, it 
was much inferior to that of the ene- 
my, whoſe eneroachments obliged the 
duke to give them battle att Beake 
field, in which the French were ts 
ſeared A. their number 5 however were 
ſo tar ſuþ; erior, tliat it was ip ble 
for wa duke's army bs ſtand ugainſt 
them in the battle of Maſtenbeck: 
ts ov IF ighnets, after that action, 
which lad the clectoral dominions 
open to the enemy, retreated to Stade, 
and, on Sept. 8, concluded, at Clutter 
Seven, a convention for his father's 
n territories. . , 

For examples of the valour and in- 
trepidity of this illuſtrious p inee, We 
muſt refer to the annexed Hiſtory of 
the Wars of England; in the rebellion 
Wars un iger Geb. II. 
His highneſs reſigned all his. Na Hs 
tary employ ments foo0 after is ar- 
rival in London, on Oct. 55 
From that time he lived Private 
life, wherein he difplayed the bene» 
volence of his heart by conliantty 
employing numbers of the poor in- his 
works and improvements at Windtiury 
plantation of hrs hie 
made at Virginia Water, on Bagthot- 


7 „ 2 /Y 
„ 


the 
that might be derived to 
the country by planting all the bar- 
ren waſtes in a ſimilaren Anner, Which 
he ſtrongly recommended, and was 


the firft to ſet an example of its Eta 
ty and utility. | 


In national concerns 
he proved himſelf a true patriot and 
lover of his country. 

His death, which was ; ſadden, OC = 
calioned by the fatal burſting of 2 
happened at 
his houſe in Upper Groſvenor-itre et, 


London, on Oct. 31, 1765; and, as he 


lived univerſally beloved, to he died 
equally lamented. His remains were 
interred in the royal vault in Weſt- 
minſter-abbey, wi th all miiicry pomp 
and ceremony, on Nov. 9, tullowing. 


„ The HisTory of Marta is 
unavoidably deferred ; but will cer- 
tainly appear in our next. 
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The FLOWING BOWL, 


From Drzpix's «King and Queen.“ 
F all keav'n gave to comfort man, 
And cheer his drooping ſoul, | 
Shew me a bleſſing, he who can, 
To top the flowing bowl. 
Wien am'rous Strephon, dying ſwain, 
W hoſe heart his Daphne ſtole, 
Is jilted, to relieve his pain, 
He ſeeks the flowing. bow]. 


When huſbands hear, in hopeleſs grief, 
Ihe knell begin to toll, 
They mourn Alle then, for relief, 
They ſeek the flowing bobel. | 
The tar, while ſwelling waves deform 
Old ocean as they roll, 
in ſpite of danger and the ſtorm, 
Puts round the flowing bowl. 


The miner, who his devious way 
Works like the purblind mole; 

Still confort for the loſs of day 
Finds in the flowing bow], 


It gives to poets lyric wit ; 


- To jefters to be droll; 
Anacreon's ſelf had never writ 
But tor the flowing bowl. 


Moiſten your clay, then, fons of earth, 


To Bacchus, in a fhoal; 


Come on, the volunteers of nurth, 


And, by the flowing bowl, 
Become immortal, be ador'd ; 

Mongſt gods. your hames enroll; 
Olympus be the feſtive board, 

Nectar the Howing bowl. 


DEATH or VICTORY. 
FROM THE SAME. 
ARK |! the din of diſtant war ! 
How. noble is the clangor. ! 
Pale death aicends his cbon car, | 
Clad in terri tic anger. 


- A doubtful fate the foldier tries 


Who joins the gallant quarrel, 
Perhaps on the cold ground ne lies, 
No wife, no friend, to cloſe his eyes, 


He's crown'd with vict'ry's laurel. 


How many who, diſdaini ng fear, 
Riiſh on the deſp'rate duty, 


Phe claim the tribute of the tear 


That dims the eye of beaut) 
A doubtful fate, &c. | 


What nobler fate can fortune give * 
Renown ſhall telt our ſtory 

Tf we ſhould fall; bur it we live, 

e our country's glory. 

Tis true a doubtful fate, &. 
Vol VI. No. 75. 
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FRENCH FOLLY. A Song. 
Tune, Come all hands ahoy to the anchor.“ 
17 RENCH bhoaſters by way of falſe cover, 

Some deſperate project to aid, 
Would fain make it ſeem Europe over, 
Old . ngland they mean to invade; 
As Madnets is Folly's attendant, 
However by plunder allur'd ; 

If e'er they atten apt it, depend on't, 
They*'il then. of their madneſs be cur'd. 
With ourſelves let what will be the matter, 
At tie helm whoſoever Nay it, 
Tis not in an Englifiman's nature 

To Gallican laws to fubnut. 


What rock we ſoever may ſplit ons 
Whatever the fates may decree ; 

He can't in his heart be a Briton, 
French rulers who, wants here to ſee; 


About their huge ratts let ein vapour, 


Though nobly mourn'd, perhaps return'd, 


And flouriſh away on dry ground; 
Bui trutt me 'tis only on paper 

Theſe terrible things can be found, 
With ourſelves,” &c. 


The Army of England—fo chriſten' d, 
0 ſtorm us pretenſions may make, 
But thoſe: who to fecrets have liſten'd 
Think Ireland they mean to attack; 
Tho' fome have with confidence ſaid it, 
Let who will fit down at the loſs, 
I ne*er to the tale can give credit, 
That ever the Channel ag A Il croſs, 
With ourſelves, &c. 


Tis faid, t thoſe who KNOW their preſcrin · 
tions, | 
No foul that has tated reveres, 
Are going to plague the Egyptians, 
And humble the Dey of Algiers. 
The banks of the Nile they may ſcour, 
And plant what they pleaſe on the ſoil; 
Like locuſts the country devour, | 
But ne'er ſhall ſubdue Briton's 
With gurlelves, 1 


iſle. . . 


This odd whim juſt now ſeems to biz 'em: 
To india they caſt a fide look; 5 
Thie game wt. h moſt highly would pleaſe - 
enn, N | 
Would be, a few Nabobs to pluck. 
The Popedom they! ve root aud branch ript 
up; | 
Of conqueſt their hopes till are full; 
And when the Grand Turk's heels they've 
tript up, | 
They'l} then ſet about the Mogul. 
With ourlelves let Wat will be the matter, 
At the helm whoſoever may ſit, | 
Tis not in an Enyliiiinan's nature 
3 Sallican Laws to ſubimit. 
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" ADMIRALTY- Orrice, 
Extra t of 


June th, 1798. 
a. Letter From $ nptam Briſac, 
Commatider of ns Majeſty s Ship bts, 
to Evan Ane, Eſq. dated at e Leith 
Jung 11, 1798. 


1 IAV the pleaſure: to ſay, that on the 


| 1{t inſtant, off Sca w, after achace of fix- 
teen hours, I captured the Leger French 
lugger privateer, crying four tour-pound- 
ers, who had the impudence to fre at his 
majeity's thip undder nv command, and by 
the papers 1 found bh: board way 35 men, 
commanded by a Monf. Lallemand. who 
vith the crew, eſcap eon tRore about tree 
Jeapues to the eaſtward of the 5 TENT 0 _—_ 
INg boats: the had taken three veilels, and 

_ them to Arundel in Sh Way. 

Copy of a Letter to Lord & . Le 4 Com- 


e in Chi, of lis Maje}tys. Ships. 


. x 

Z Tees in the 1 27 an, JO 

Ca tat Drgoy, of ltis Sh 

e Aurora, 

275 1798. 

My Lon, I have: we honour to acquaint 

vou, that, on my return from eus the 

Newfoundland co. 

1 d on the $th initant. in lat. 38 dey; 
long. 26 Jos. W. el Recevlſo 85 

bs mounting ſix guns, 


AZ , 


government diſpatches. II. DIGI 


Copy of 2 Le ter 0 Rear A admiral Naur 


= 


Commander en Cir 95 F bels Maio; 
7 


87 2 s and i ef/e [s a! the L: t 56 2 Hands, 

+ ON? 

tis Maje/t y $ Sloop. Lic FLO! 4353 dase d 
St. Riis, Hay 12, 1708. 

„ St, I beg leave to inform 1 YOu, that on 


the th int; paſting to leeward Of. CGnada- 


loupe in his majeſty's floop Victorious un- 
cler my command, with 11 trade of Frini- 


. + © 8 
dad fo! BT a 11. Ss 


we ſaw: two French Er- 
vaicers to the windward,” wno had tlie te 
nority LO bear doven.and = US, Witt 
an intention of carkyiag us by board wy. 
ext 
The one We 48 3 c& fe] [Nt ZONE ot 12 ». ins and SI 
men, 'the_other.a loop of fix guns and 31 
men. The loop very tho 155 trick, being 
ariy fun, and proves to beſthe Brutus, 


commanded. by Citizen oa Deion ing 


to ( Uadaloupe, ten days out, and had hot 
taken any Tm F; hag tour killed and four 
wounded. Ilie ichooner, I am ſorry to 
2 got oll, though extremely damaged 


1 


nd loft wany men, owing to my not being 


n to chlaace tar trom the convoy. 
E. S. DICKENSON 


ren, in his majeſty's 


tin's, à Freue 


"LCN Wer, 
Au led Her? ver 14 4.6 A May. 


8 
and ba men; and Aigle Dig of 12 Suns 
voy” 10 the Weit W. d. { 


foteph Medina 
commander, 47 mites from 112 vanna, IN 


Captarn Dickinjc MH, E . 52 7½ D- „ 


Endymion, Fhœnix 


CHRONICLE or EVENTS. 


Co 'py of a Letter from Rear-admiral lian 
vey, to EV N: pran, Eig., date 015 
board the Prince of #Vates, &. Chr it: 
topher” S, Ae 137 2E MN. 2725 1 798. 

Sti, Bam te acqua d you for the infor- 
mation of their Jordihips, tliat Capt. War- 
{loop Scourge, on the 
Tit luſtant, chaced on thore on Saint Mar- 
| u privatcer brig of 14 guns.” 

ſetting. fire to her, got ©! 
blew up before the boats 
courge could per 


8 . 4 
aettro; vod; 


The crew, after 
ore, and the 
ich were ſent from the 8 
to Her, 1 was confequentlz 
Z Cor-mentioned French privatecrs 
| been fitted out at Guadaloupe 
410. L070 Heico, have been captured ani 


Fo 
ſent into tae dilferent Hands at the periocy, 


? * 4 Fe RL, 
and by-thes hips and veilels of his ma elty 
» 1 1 * Re * A {.$ 
14 I al 1011 nde! 415 W command, agatinit 
7 * & - 5 
ther. names exprel led: 


Solebiy; Captain poyntz, 17155 
March. 1798, off Antigua, Auguſtins 
at two guns and 23 men. 
Matilda, C aptuin Milford, 297i: 
March, 1798, to the nortliward 
Ja Vantour floop of: | 


By BY 
and ziſt o 
ot e 

8 
4111 86 1211. 8 | 

By. IL. Aimable and Scourge, Captains 
Lob! and Werren, th and Sthultimo, 07 
Porto 1 co, La Triumph brig, of 14 gun 
and 88 mc Ls Chilleur-ſciooner,: of two 
uns a 8 4: hteen men; and on the 20t3:, 
DY PAimable alone, 1 Eſptevle ſchooner, ct 


J 
le 


N . \ Pant s 
-T WO Luns 2411 3 S inen 3 JY tho Requin, CO1! 


manacd by Lieutenant Senboule of the 3:7 
infant, . off St. Bartholomew's, Mutine 
{loop, of ſix guns, and 44 men. | 
By the Tainer, Capt. Weſtern, 2d inſtant. 
to windward ot Barbadocs, Bran le To 
ſchooner, of cight guns and 82 men. 
HENRY HARV EY: 


A  ADMIRALTY-OFFICE: | 
Copy: of a Letter from Sopintn Nr drown | 
It NH ang Chinmundur of les. A Maj | 
S, 4 REY MON, "to Evan Vepeans Ela 


a * 
Val 4 Of 14 5 Yor ds te 2.24 of Jule, 
Id F 9 1 
beg to acquaint you, | for the information 
oF. ny J rds comnuchone 8 5f tie lara! 4 


* e Ot — 2 


that, a al Crulting at the entran 
nännel, with the 1c radio n under 


1 _ _ bl 
Sorg 


my command, I received form QOH. CH 


that the king's troops were to 
comtmence their attack on the rebels at Wen- 
ford on the 20th or 218; 1 immediately 
proceeded oft that harbour with the {hips 
Glenmore, Melam— 
pus, and Unicorn, Ref ſiwe Cutters Which 

1 Had 


! 2 
the 197 


* 
7 
48 
Uk 
. 


38 


5 
> 
84 

wee 
9 
„ 
* 
8 
4 * 
4 
2 
PLS 
* 
* * 
CY ms 


tlie ne and launches deilined 
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1 had collected. Lieut. Carpenter, ſen. 
lieut. of the Endymion, was unmediately 
diſpatched in command ct the cutter and 
ſnip's launches, manned. and armed with 
carronades in their prows, to blockade the 
inward part of the entrance of the harbour, 
_ to prevent the eſcape of the rebel armed 
eltels, and others, of which they were in 
poſte lion, to the amount of torty or hay 
jail. On the 21ſt I was Joined by-the Chap- 
man and Weazle floops, Which, being of 
lizht draught of water, anchorcd nuch near— 


er in than the frigates con}: venture, ar qd. 


theretore-gave more ellecttual protection to 
ed to a ita 
tlie harbour. and fort at the entrance of. it, 
winch fired on them. 


Capt. Keen, of the Chapman, directen 


bin! to conduct the Oper: Ats of the cutter 


2nd launches, ai 4 end: CAVOLUT to ov Mc 18 111 11— 
ſelf of the harbour and fort, the rides being 


19 low, and the wind blow; 11 ut, that 
neitner of the Hoope eculd get in. The 
launches proceeded to attack the fort, of 
which they ſoon polieticd themſclves, up- 


wards of 200 of the rebels e re- 
treating from it, leaving behind them their 
colours flying ang three lix- ers The 


launches then immediately proceeded up tae 


Harbour; and, upon their arrival at the town, 
had the happin oſs to tind thie King's troops 

were juit march! ng into 7 they having en- 
tirely deteated the rebels in two ſeparate at- 
tacks: on the 20th and 211 who are 
now flying in all wo of their 


FRE 
All dt 


dur eetions, 


generals, "Hay and Roche, taken prilon- 
n. 
As the object of the ſq uadron remaining 


at anchor here is now ſully acconplithed, it 


15 ny intention to. get to {ea to-morrow, i. 


polſible; and I am ry ppy to be e d, 
lince the reduction of Wen: ford, that tlie à 
pearavce of his majeſty's ſhips and RE 
OF the harbour, and the meatures puriliech 
by taem,: has been attended witlit! 
pieſt conicquences, and greatly contributed 


20 Chi 8 kürther 7 eh Ir the horri- 


U 
18 LO. 


els 
Sy {> 


I, i *. <7 ba. 13> = 1» 1911 7 72 
dle matlacres that have been committed in 
15 4 ö 1 1 x bw 1 2 
the wn on W ex ford, diſgracetub to hunia- 
nit) 


Th cre being a number of baats and fmall 
vellels along the coaſt, ele to the re- 
bels, whic h 1 conceived would be employed 
in facilitating the eſcape of the fugitiv es, 1 
have ; ordered the boats of the ſquad "ON. in, 


aud deſtroyed about 100 of them; in ſome, 


Pres were found Cconceaic: oh 

he public ſervice has greatly benefited 
by the judicious liturieviins of Captain 
keen and Lieutenant Carpenter, and by the 
zeal and activity manifeſted by them and 
the officers and people employed in the dit- 
ferent (ii; 085 boats, and launches, under tieir 


i 


Oe $ ane d otherwile , 


Pierccd 101 1 ** An 


In the arrival of. 


on the 


4 
. ſ 
for twelve gun 


Was 


4 : | 1 * 


Extract of a Letter from Captain Hlalſted, 
of hits Maj jefty* J SA Phenix, to Luan 
Nepean, Fh dated at Pl yrouth, the 
$14 of July. 

I have the honour of Hacquainting you for 
their lordihips no mation, that his ma- 
Jeity's hip under my command arrived 
here this morning, in company why the 
Caroline French. privareer,. * nd tlie Henry 
Oi 1 1 her Prize. The above {hips 
by the l hœnix on the 3 1tt 


ult. 490 11:1, N. Jong: 15 
avg 35 Iii W. 1 "c arol: ne is 4 Very 
bandtone thip, cop; rot, dog: eight months 
old, and falls :6xcc Ely faſt. She is 


guns, Carrying. twelves 
e Were throw over 
1.05 men; had 
NAN, Without making 
any other capture than e cafy aud a Das 
nich ip ; "Thi FiCATY IS a valuable ip, 
bound to Jamaica, and was caplured by the 
above priva cer on the zd ujt. on which day 
we allo fent-wn an b, Which 
inne days before. . 

This privatcer is one of thoſe 1 went in 
ſearch of 5 2ſt ult. agreeable to intelli- 
50 nce I received trum the Succels tranſport 

na by which thin had the hoviour of ac- 
austin vou for tacl Iordthip's informa» 
tion, Dy letter of that d 378 S date. 

His majefty's floop Hound, Capt Wood, 
4h „f june, Skase Dealing E. 5 E. 
10 leugties, captured the Dutch lügger Sea 
Hound: pierced tor 14 guns, feven cnount- 

ed, four twivels, and 3o men. 

A leiter hom Sir Hyde Par! ker, dated 
Quee n, Cap o Nichola Mole; May 29, men- 
tions the capture of four armed veilels from 
the eneniy,  altorether mounting 24 guns; 
and allo. incloſes 4 Ser. Trans Leut. Rols, 
of His PIajzolly's 103460 b EQUVETY dated 


* vY ö a 9 „ 4 : 1 
Ane Hes, Ion Of * > 
Doard ju tic chance, ang 


been ten dans L0H 


American 4) 


7 Hh OI * 
had Been a Kn 10 


Montego hay, May 1, of 1 2 e iotOWe 
inge is au extract: 

« (On 1 th ult. at ten & M. the 
French privafeer ſehconer La Revanche 
ſtruck to Ls majelty's ſchooner Kee: very, 
under my CONTIN 9 after engagiug ron! 


gutes. 4 Revanche 15 pierced 


185 and had 10 guns and 34 


45 to 50:1 111 


men on-board when ſhe engaged. Shebe⸗ 
loned. to Cape Frangos, captured ten veilrls 
laſt cruize, and 19 the preceding one. She 


commanded by Citizen Antoine Mar- 
tin, who wor ened fail and hove to to engage 
me. 1 had tue weather gage of hin, and 
went within piſtol hot before wecomnumnenced 
firing. The "ny had three wen killed 
and nine Won am happy to add, 
that his majeit 's tllooner has not received 
uh damage, nor are any of nor | {mall 
crew hurt. They are moſt of them yo ang. 
and mnexperlenced 5 and iadgs , ben th 111 


und 3 | 
LID. 


. 
played the greateſt cheer fulneſs and firm- 
neſs during the action. On the 29th ult. 
at noon, a little to leeward of St. Ann's Bay, 
1 fell in with the French privateer ſchooner 
J Incredule, two long ſix pounders, four 
ſwivels, and 33 men: after two hours chade 
to lecward, I captured her, and was obliy- 
ed to come in here to land the priſoners.” 
Vice-admiral Kingſmill, commander in 
chief his majeſty's ſhips and vellels at Cork, 
in a letter to Mr. Nepean, dated June 27, 


ſays, „His majeſty” s ſhip Shannon has cap- 


tured and ſent in here a fine French priva- 
teer out of Nantes, mounting 15 guns and 
120 men.“ She is called La julie, of 
Nantes, commanded by Citizen Gautreau; ; 
had been from Corunna ten days; quite 
new, copper bottomed; and, though not of 
large dimenſions, is a remarkable fine vetle 1, 

| and ſails extremely well. 


| Copy of a Letter to the Farlof St. Vincent, 
| Commander in Chief of ſus Majeſiy”s 


Ships and Veſſels in the Mediterranean, 


from. Captain Luke, dated Caroline, 
Rofier Bay, May 29, 1798. 
My Lon b, I beg leave to inform your 


lordſhip, that on the 23d inſtant, Cape Pa- 
los bearing N. by E. diſtance {ix. leagues, I 1 


fell in with and captured La Zenodone 


French polacca privateer, mounting two 


| ſixes, ux fours, and two three-poundcrs, 
carrying 


had not taken any thing. W. LUKE. 


Lopy of a Lelter from Rear- Admiral Sir 
_ flugh Cloberry Chrijitan, R. B. Com- 
mander in Chief f tus Majeſty's Ships 


and Veſſels at the Cape of Good Hope, 


to Evan Nepean, E/q. dated on-board 


the Tremendous, in Demon” 5 £007; A . 20 


29, 1798. | 
Siu, Pleaſe to acquaint my lords com- 


| mil ioners of the adumiralty, that the In- 
_ diſpenfivle letter of marque, of 14 guns 


and 32 men, arrived in Table hay on the 
6th int. the maſter of which info; med me 


of his having captured, about 35 leagues 


8. W. of Cape Horn, a Spaniſh letter of 


marque, named the Union, carrying 12 
4 deb. fate. Capt. Milne had led her to the tight 
in an off icer-like manner 


| tio: ani! 32 men, laden with tallow, hides, 
and heib tea. The prize has fince arrived 
in Table Bay, was bound from Monte Vi- 
deo to Lima, and is eſtimated at about 
19,0001. 


2 Copy of a Letter from the Right Hon. Ad- 


miral Lord Bridport, K. B. to Evan 


Nepean, Ejq. dated on-board the Royal 
George at Sea, July 11, 1798. 


The incloſed copies of letters will inform 


their lordſhips of the taking of La Scine, 
and the loſs of his myeRty's ihip La Pique. 
On both theſe events 1 can add nothing 
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NM. his majeſty? 


61 men, commanded by Captain 
5 Colton, from Cart hagena, out 22 days, but 


HUGH C. CHRISTIAN, 


more than to exprefs my fatisfz4tiom on 
this important capture, and real concern for 
the accidents that have attended it. Capt. 
Milne, with all his, officers and people, are 
on-board La Seine. BRIDPORT. 


Ja ſon, Pertius Breton, July 2. 

My LozD, On Friday lat, at ſeven &. 
s ſquadron under my com- 
mand, conſiſting of the Jaſon, Pique, and 
Mermaid, gave chace to a French frigate 
off the Saintes, at eleven at night; the 
Pique brought her to action, and continued 
a running fight till the Jaton patied be- 
tween the two. At this inſtant the land 
near the Point de la Trenche was ſeen 
cloſe on cur. larboard bow, and before 
ths ſhip could anſwer her helm, ſhe took 

the ground cloſe to the enemy, which we 


immediately perceived had grounded alto, 
-mott untortunately, 


as the tide role, we 
hung only forwards, and therefore ſwung 
with our ſtern clote to the enemy's broad- 
ſide, who, although he was diſmaſted, 


did not fail to take advantage of his hap- 


py poſition; but a well-direcied fire was 


kept up from a few guns abaft, and at 
| Our opponent, | 
called La Seine, was commanded by Capt. 
force, 42 guns, 18 and 9 pounders, 
with carronades, and 610 men, including 


half paſt two the ftruck. 
Brejot; 
troops; the failed from L'Iſle de France 


three months ago, bound to L' Orient. 
In the early part of the battle, I had 


the mortification to be wounded, and was 


obliged. to icave the deck; but my mis- 
fortune is palliated by the reflection that 


the ſervice did not ſuffer by my abſence, 


for no man could have filled my place 


with more credit to himſelf, and bene- 
fit to the ſtate, than my firſt lieutenant, 


Mr. Charles Inglis, whom I beg to recom- 
mend in the [{trongeſt manner for his 
bravery, ſkill, and cxertions. 

i come now my lord, 


ſitated to make more prolix than I other- 
wife ſhould, from the peculiar circum- 
{tances attending the engagement 3 and 
firſt I mention the loſs of the Pique, 
whoſe officers and crew deſerved a better 


misfortune that the main- top-maſt being 
carried away he was oblized to drop aſternz 
a) dour urging him on to renew the com- 


bat, he did not hear me hail him to an- 


chor, aud the thip therefole grounded on 
our ot tide, near enough to receive the 
cnemy*'s ſhut over us, although very awks 
wardly fituated tor returning the Hire. In 
tie morning every attempt was mede to 
get the ſkips oft, but the Jaſon was alone 

ſucceſsful: I therefore, on finding the 


P.que was bilged, directed the captain to 


dell roy 


to the painful 
part of my narrative, which I ain necef- 


„ but it was his 
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Faaker. 


MON THEY CHRON:TCL.E. 
deftroy her, and to exert his abilities and 
activity to ſave the prize; which he, with 


great difficulty, got atioat yeſterday even- 
ing, after throwing her guns, &. OVCr- 


board. 


The carnage on-board La Seine was 
very great; 170 men were killed, and a- 
bout 1co w ounded, many. of them mor- 


tally, Lincloſe a liſt of the ſufferers on- 


board the Jaſon; and it is with great 
concern that among the killed 1 place the 


name of Mr. Anthony Richard Robotier, 


my ſecond lieutenat, who died fighting 


| glorioufly, and by whoſe fall is loſt a moſt 
Lleu- 
tenant Riboleu commanded on the main 


amiable man and excellent officer. 


deck afterwards, and behaved with great 


#pirit, as did Mr. Lockwood, the maſter, 
and Lieutenant Symes of the marines; 


my other officers of every deſcription be- 
haved vaſtly well, and the bravery and 
excellent conduct of the crew deſerve 


much praiſe. | 


The Pique was excrodinigly ſhattered in 
her rigging, and the Jaſon has not one 
malt or yard but what is much damaged, 
nor a ſhroud or rope but what is cut, with 
all the fail torn to piec s. If our ſhip 


could have remained in her firſt poſition, 


or our companion could have occupied the 
lituation he wiſhed, the buſineſs muit 
have ſooner been finiſhed, without 10 much 
injury being done aloft. 

It is but juſtice to obſerve that every 


effort was made on-board the Mermaid, 


during our long chace, to approach the 
enemy; and I feel much indebted to Capt. 


Newman for heaving this ſhip off, as that 
was the only poſſible means to fave her. 


So ſoon as were afloat, the ſquadron un- 


der Capt, Stopford was [cen in the offing, 
and, being called in by ſignal, was of in- 


finite Jervice. CHA. STIRLING. 
Killed and Wounded, 
JASON. 


and Lufcombe, 

and nine leamen, wounded. 

Pidg E. One ſeaman, killed; four 

ſeamen and four marines, wounded, 

Extract of a Letter from Vice-admiral 
Vandeput, Commander in Chief of tus 
Majeſiy 's Seps and Veffels at Haliſax, 
70 29 Nepean, E/q. dated on-board 
the Afia, Halifax Harbour, June 23. 
On the 15th of April, 1 put to {ea with 


the ſquadron, and proceed to the S. E. 
as far as latitude 29 deg. 30 min. and 


longitude 76 deg. On the 22d we fell in 
with La Amiabie Juana, a Spanith pri- 


vateer of fix guns and 46 men, which was 


captured by the Hind, and was lent to 
On the zyth we fell in with, 


Leut. Robotier, one corporal - 
of marines, and five ſeamen, killed; Capt. 
Stirling, Meftirs. Eediord 


teer from Curagoa, of four guus and 35 
men; this privateer had ſome time be- 
fore taken an American veſſel belonging 
to Baltimore. 
the Topaze and Hind in company, having 


gotten intelligence that three privateers 


were Cruizing off Charles Town, I order. 
ed Captain Larcom to go in ſearch of them, 


and then, with the Topaze, I proceeded. 
towards this port, where we arrived on 


the 28th ult. On the 7th inſtant arrived 


a French ſchooner privateer called the 


Revenge, of 14 guns and $4 men, a prizs 
to the 'Fhetis, Who took her in lat: 


{1x guns, which was ſent to New Provi- 
dence.” The Rover, on her palluge to- 
Wards Bermuda, on the 17th of May, cap- 
tured and ſent in a Freuch fluop privateer 
of 14 guns with 57 men; the was laſt from 
Porto Rico, and had taken three Ameri. 
can ihips, as under: 

Thomas, from Liverpool to Phi ladel- 
phia. 

Merchant, from New York to Briſtol, 

Diana, from New York to Demerar as 


' REBELLION IN IRELAND. 


Diſpatches from Lord Cornwallis, Lord 


Lieutenant of Ireland, received by hs 
Grace the Duke of Portland, his Ma- 


Jeſty? Principal Secretary of Stale or 


the Home Department. 
The following letters have been re- 


ceived by Lord Caſtlereagh, from 
Major-gen. Sir Charles Alvill, dated 
5 June 24, nine o'clock, 
. 


My LokD, 1 have the honour to 
inform you, that, early on the morn- 
ing on the 23d inſtant, 


ceeding to Gores bridge. I inſtantly 
allembled all the force 1 could collect, 
and marched towards them. J 44 


not arrive in time to prevent their 


taking 24 men of the Wexford nulitia 


priſoners. They ma;ched off rapidly 
towards Leighlin. 


thence, confiſting of a ſmall party of 
the gth dravoons, commanded by 
Lieut. Higgins, Lieut. Col. Roch- 


fort s and Capt, Cornwall's yeoman- 
| | w 1 


* 
and, after a chace of 15 hours, the Reſo- 
lution captured, a French ſchooner priva- 


On the 15th of May, with 


3. 
longitude 72; the had not taken any 8 
On the day following came in the Thetis 
and Rover, the former from a cruize, in 
which the had taken a French privateer of 


received in- 
formation that the rebels, amounting 
to ſeveral thouſands, had eſcaped fron 
the county of Wexford, and formed a 
camp ar Killymounr, and were pro— 


The troops from 
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Ty, killed ſixty of them. Night com- 


ing on, I could not purſue them any 


farther. By the polition they took 
up near Sharkill, I conceived their 
intentions were to forin a junction with 
| the colliers at Caſtlecomer. As ſoon 
23 the troops were able to move, I 


marched with nine hundred men to 


attack them, and was ſorry to find, 


they had burnt the whole town, and 
faxced the ſoldiers who were in it to 


retire before my arrival, Having 
cleared the town with the guns, 1 at- 
tacked them on all des. 


fed. They were commanded by a 
\prieft called Murphy, and their num- 
$1 Vs gre faid to amount to 5000, Our 

loſs. was inconſiderable. My. force 
conſiſted ot the Wexturd and Wick- 
Jon militia, under the command of 


Lord Lottus and the Hon, Col. How- 
ard. Fhe dravoons were commanded” 


Major Donaliton of the gth araguans, 


and Major Haruard of the. Romney. 
7 fencibles, with. ſeveral yeomanry. 


corps from this county and Carlow, 
who, as well as the 
entithed to my warn zelt praiſe for their 
bravery and alerine 1e, on this and e- 
| very occation. 
Jux E 26. Fearing the Sous guences 
1h. it muſt reſult from allowing thie re- 


bets w ho fted from Wes ford to remain 


any length of time in this country, I 


5 prefer red attacking them with a ſmall 


number of men to waiting till a rein- 


ed to 1300 men. The rebels conſiſted 


of abaut 5000. 


aud foon defeated them. Their chick, 


called Murphy, a prieſt, and upwards 


of 1c men, were killed. Ten pieces 
of cannon and tuo ſwivels, the co- 
Jours, and quantities of ammunition, 


arms, cattle, &c. were taken; and I 
have the pleaſure to add that ſome 
faldiers, who were made priſoners the 
day before, and who were doomed to 
ſuffer death, were fortunately releaſed. 
by our troops. Our loſs conſiſted of 


ſeven men killed and wounded, The 
- remainder of the rebels were purſued 


into the county of Wextord, where. 


0 diſperted 1 in diſterent directions. 
J feel partic -ula ly obliged to Major 


dragoons, 


” About four 
hundred were Kill ed, the remainder 


L attacked them this 
morning at ſix o'clock in their polition 
"at Kilconnel- hill, near Gores- bridge, 


Matthews, of the Downſhire militia, 


who, at a ſhort notice and with great 
alacrity, marched with 400 men of his 
regiment, and Capt. Boole's and Capt. 


Gore's yeomanry corps from Mary- 
boro', to co-operate with me; Lord 
Loftus, and Cot. Ram of the Wex-. 


ford militia, Lieut. Col. Howard, and 
Lieut. Col. Radcliffe, of the Wick- 
low, Major Donaldſon, of the gth 
who commanded the ca- 
valry, as well as all the officers and 


privates, are entitled to my thanks for 


their ſpirited exertions. Nor can 1 
withhold the praiſes ſo juſtly due to 
all the yeomanry corps employed on 
this occaſion. - 
1 alſo beg leave to mention my aid. 
de. camp, Captain Ogle, and Lieut, 


Higgins, of the gth dragoons, who 
has acted as my brigade major. 


GC ASGILL, Maj. Gen. 


| Ordnance, Colour g, and Ammunition, taken, 


One colour, five four-pounders, five 


one-pouncters, four ſwivels, a few guns, 


and a number of pikes, which were de- 


ſtroyed as foon as taken; a number of 


ther troops, are thor of different ſizes, with a quantity of 


tead and moutds. 
0425" "WEOFES 1 | 
| Black cattle, 1 F7G1 Sheep. 100; Horſes, 


700; total, 970.—Alfo a vaſt quantity of 
be: dings. oh, or and wearing appa— 
n Jo LEWIS Higelxs, | 

Lieut, gth Dragoons, Acting Bri, 
| gade Major. | 


Killed, adi; and Miſſing. 


Mount Leinſter Yeoman Infant. 51. cut. 
- Farcement arrived, My force amount- 
Fifth Dragoons One horſe miſſing. 


Stones killed. 


Ninth Dragoons— One ſerxjcant t wounded, 
one horie killed. : 
Hompeſch' s Huffars One gk and file 

wounded. 

Mar yborough YeomanCavalry . rank 
and file wounded, four horſes Killed. 
Total—One lieutenant, one corporal, 
killed; one ſerjeant, three rank and 
file, wounded ; five horles killed, and 

one miſling. fn 1 

DuBLiin CASTLE, June 29. 

_ My Lo RD, I have the honour to 
acquaint your grace, that this day ad- 
vices were received from Lieutenant 
Gardner, of the Antrim militia, dated 
from Baltinglaſs, the 29th inſtant, 


which ſtate, that early in the morning 
of the 25th, a very large body of re- 


bels attacked his poſt at Hacketſton, 
They were in nu uber many thouſands, 


Lieut. 
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Tieut. Gardner's force conſiſted of 50 


Upper Talbotttown and 24 Shebagh 


cavalry, 50 of the Antrim regiment, 
46 Hacketſtown, and 30 Cootattin 
yeoman infantry. He at firſt took an 
advantageous ſituation in front of the 
town; but, after a few ſhots without 
effect, the rebels filed off in every di- 
rection to {urround him. Te 2000 re- 


treated into the town to defend th 
A contelt todk 51280 in the 
midſt of flames for near nine hours, 


barracks. 


TE the rebels ſet fire to the town. 
They were at laſt repufſed with con- 
jiderable loſs ; many dead were found 


in rhe ſtreets and dite hes, and 3o cart- 


loads of killed and wounded. 


Lieut, Gardner ſpeaks in the high- 


eſt terins of the gallantry of his whole 
detachment. He particularly praiſes 
Lieut. Rowan or the Antrim, Capt. 
Home of the Upper Talbotſtown Ca- 


valry, Capt. and Lient. Charnley of 


the Coolattin, Lieutenants Saul and 
Thomas of the Ilacketſtown c avalry, 
and Lieutenants Braddell and F aylor 
of the Shebagh cavalr. y; and he ſtrong⸗ 


ly mentions the good conduct of Ser- 


jeant Nixon of the Antrim reciment. 
He ſeverely laments the 101 8 of 2 
Captain Hardy of 05 
Hac] cetftown yeoman iniantry, who 
fell early in the action. His other 
Joſs conlitts of 10 privates killed, and 
ot x Jerjcant and 19 private wounded. 
JULY 215. It being reported that 


the mountains of WI cklow were 4 re- 


ceptacle for bodies of rebel fugitives, 


I directed Lieut. Gen. Lake to move 


diſterent columns, in various direc- 


tions, to clear that 1 part of the 5 
Ile returned to-day. to Dublin, and 


reports, that he was not able to find 


any body whatever aſſembled in any 


part of that diſtrict. 


The lieutenant— general gives the 
: higheſt credit to the perſeverance and 
ſpirit of the troops during very long 


and difficult marches through a COUN- 


try almoſt inacceſſible for troops. 
On Monday laſt the rebels, which 


had been in the mountains, paſſed over 
to the Bog of Allen, On Wednelday 


they attacked, with a body of about 


1500, the town of Coln, and where 
they were repulſed with the loſs of 
lixty men by Col. Blake, who march. 
ed from Mullingar, and attacked them 


ſue them. 


with about fifty infantry, and as many 


Yeoman Cavairy, This body of re- 


bels, after their defeat, proceeded tos | 
Wards Kilcock, and were purſued till 


night by a detachment under Briga- 
dier- general Meyrick, _ The rebel 
army "advanced to Dunboyne, and on 
Friday moved to Garriftown-hill, 


whither 1 ordered Maj. Gen. Myers, 


with a detachment of the royal Buck- 
Inghamibire militia and yeomanry 
from the varriſon of Dublin, to pur» 
The rebels, however, 
went of for the Boyne, and palled it; 


but WET checked near Stackallen by - 
cavalry detached from two columns 


commanded by Major- gen. VV emylis 
and Prigadier-gencral Meyrick, whe 


had allembled on the road to Slane. 


And I have the honour to tranſmit to 
\ Our grace a copy of a letter received 
by my ufilitary ſecretary, C 
lor, from Maj. Gen. Wemyls, giving 
an account of the action. 

I have the further ſatisfaction to ac. 
quaint your grace, that laſt night, a- 
bout ſeven o'cloc K, Capt, Gordony 
of the Dumfries fencibles, with de- 

tachinent of mntantry and cavalry, tell 


10 with that part of the rebels which 
had returned acroſs. the Boyne near 
Garriſtown, killed twenty of them, 
aud too 200 hurfes. 


CORNWALLIS. 
DR OGH Da, July 15. 


SIR, Having received Information 
from different“ quarters on Friday af- 


ternoon that a large body of rebels had 


aſſembled about Garriſtown, and were 


marching towards this, I went out 
with what force I thought it prudent 
to take from the garriſon here to Du- 


leck, where I arrived at ten o'clock at 


night the 13th, and got information 
that the rebels were ſtrongly poſted 
upon a hill three miles off to the right. 
Not knowing the country, I remained 
in Duleek till one o'clock. When I 
marched to the hill, I tound that the 
rebels had left it on our coming into 


Puleck the evening before, and halt. 


ed at a village ncar it. I followed 
them to the village. They had left 
it about five hours before towards 
Slane. I thought it probable, from a 
note I had received from Gen. Mey=- 
rick; that he was to march from Ja- 
ragh-hill to attack the rebels at Gar- 

| | Tillown, 
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Yiſtown, that T ſhould hear of him at 
the Black Lion, and went on above 
half a mile, when I ſaw General Mey- 
rick's divilion coming into the Black 
Lion. We immediately proceeded by 
two roads towards Slane, as we were 


informed they were poſted above Lord 


Boyne's houſe. When we came there 
they had left it about three hours, 

and had paſſed the Boyne above Slane. 
Finding that we did not come up with 
them, Gen. Meyrick ſent on Lieut, 
Col. Ord, with the Durham cavalry, 


to overtake them, and keep them in 
check, which he did about four or five 


miles from us on the north fide of the 
Boyne read to Ardee, and ſent back 
tor a reinforcement of cavalry. or- 


dered Col. Maxwell, with the Dum 


fries, with General Meyrick, to move 
on, and they found the rebels very 
ſtrongly poſted behind a defile between 


two bogs, the paſs only allowing them 


to paſs by fours. The cavalry drove 
in their advanced poſt, and charged 
with great ſpirit; but from the poſi- 


tion of the enemy Colonel Maxwell 


thought it better to wait till the in- 


| fantry came up, which I did with the 
Sutherland Highlanders in a very ſhort _ 


time, and advanced with my battalion 
guns. Whenever the rebels perceiv- 
ed us, I ſaw them get into confuſion, 
and they immediately broke in all di- 
rections. 
and yeomanry to attack, and 1 fol- 


lowed with the infantry to ſupport 


them. The rebels got into the bogs, 
and the cavalry advanced, killed all 
they met with, and ſurrounded the 
bog to the height on the oppoſite fide, 
The Highlanders got into the bog, 
killed all that were in it. T hoſe who 
got out on the oppoſite ſide were met 
by the cavalry. 
which they diſperſed, I cannot give 
an exact account of the killed. We 
took a-great quantity of pikes, piſtols, 
ſwords, muſkets, &c. and two ſtand- 
ards. General Meyrick got one pri- 
ſoner, who gave him ſome informa- 
tion, and promiſed him more. 
took him with him to Navan, ſo that 


I cannot report any thing with accu- 


racy about him. 


The troops Feusvel with gent fol ; 


rit, and bore a great deal of tatigue, 


particularly General e divi- 


towards Ardee. 


back to 8! n 


I then ordered the cavalry 


declared, 
and 


From the manner in 


He 
General Suwarrow. 
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ſion, with a reinforcement from this 
of the Dumfries, and my light com- 
pany has been out three nights, I am 
particularly indebted to the gentle- 
men yeomanry, and to Mr. Trettu 
Duheln, who ſerved me as a guide. 
Any body of the rebels Jett went on 
A great many got 
round the hill on our right, and came 
they atiembled 
near it, croſſed the Boyne, and went 
back towards Garriftown, where I 
hope General Myers will fall in with 
them. I reported this to General 
Campbell laſt night, being under his 
command, and Guſt now "received a 


note from bim to inform you of it. 


W. WEMYSS. 


1 0 N D G N. 
= Hovst or Lonvs. 

JUNE 20. At half paſt three o'clock 
his majeſty came down to the houſe 
in the uſual ſtate, and put an end to 
the ſeſſion of parliament, by a ſpeech 
from the throne ; after which, the 


lord chancellor, by his majeſty's com- 
mand, prorogued the parliament to 


the Sth of Auguſt. 
The French general Brune has taken. 


Poſſeſſion of the citadel of Turin, the 


capital of the country of Piedmont, 
and the reſidence of his Sardinian ma- 
jeſty, under the pretence of allaying 
the animoſities and ſettling the dif- 
ferences which exiſt between that mo- 
narch and the Ligurian republic.— 
The conſtitutional circle of Milan has 
that the laſt hour of the 
King of Sardinia i 15 approaching, and 
the“ proviſional occupation” of the 


citadel of Turin by a French army, 
affords no inconſiderable degree of 
plauſibility to this prediction. 


The 
executive directory having under- 
taken to preſcribe for that enfeebled 
prince, the diſſolution of his regal au- 
thority is an event very naturally to 
be expected. 

Louis XVIII. who is ſtill at Mittau, 


has been lately viſited by the Prince 


of Conde, accompanied by the Ruſſian 
A great number 
of French prieſts are on their way ta 
Ruſſia, where they have been offered 
an aſylum. The court of Peteriburgh 
has ordered them to be ſupplied with 
money to defray their expences. 
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ANECDOTES or HENRY I. KING or ENGLAND. 


TENRY I. ſurnamed Beau-clerc, 
youngeſt ſon of William I. aſ- 
cended the throne of England while 
his brother Robert was returning 


from the Holy Land. William de 


Breteuil, and other lords, would have 
ſeized the crown andTceptre of Win- 
cheſter, with the royal treaſure there 


_ depoſited, alleging they were obliged 
by oath to acknowledge Robert for 


King, in caſe William died without 


| heirs, according to the treaty between 


the two brothers. There was quickly 


a2 a great concourfe of people from all 


parts; and Henry, well-knowing how 


they ſtood affected, drew his ſword, 


and ſwore no man ſhould take poſſeſ- 
fion of the crown but whom. the peo- 
ple approved. The lords hereupon 
retired to a room to conſult what was 


Proper to be done, whilſt the people, 


with loud acclamations, made the 


name of Henry re ſound in their ears; 


ſo, fearing that the oppoſing the in- 
clinations of the people might bring 


on @ civil war, they reſolved that 
Henry ſhould ſucceed' to the crown. 
Upon this Henry made haſte to Lon- 
don, and the next day, Auguſt 5, 
1100, was crowned by Maurice, 
| biſhop of that ſee, who adminiſtered . 
to him the uſual oath. 


Jo ſecure himſelf on the throne, he 


wiſely began his reign by reforming 
grievances, and | | 
upon ſuch of his ſubjects as had lands 


abuſes, redreſlin 


doing many popular things, accord- 


ing to his late promiſe; and granted 


a charter of liberties, confining the 
royal authority within its ancient 


bounds, renouncing the unjuſt pre- 


 Togatives the two late kings had 
uſurped, reſtoring the church to her 
former rights, and confirming the 
laws of King Edward. He moreover 
remitted all arrears of debt to the 
crown, and appointed a ſtandard for 
weights and meaſures throughout the 
CCC 5 
In 1101 Henry recalled Anſelm, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, and mar- 
' ried Matilda, or Maud, daughter of 
Malcolm king of Scotland, by Mar- 
garet, ſiſter to Edgar Atheling ; by 


which means the royal family of the 


Saxons was united with that of Nor- 


O 


mandy. Robert had ſtill a great party 
in the kingdom for him, and upon 


his landing at Portſmouth was re- 


ceived without oppoſition. But Henry 
managed matters ſo well by means of 
Anſelm, who was in great credit with 
the people, that Robert's meaſures 
were quite diſconcerted, and matters 
were accommodated between them, 
upon condition, that, if one of the 
two brothers died without iſſue, the 
ſarvivor ſhould ſucceed to his domi- 
nions ; that the king ſhould deliver 

up to Robert the caſtles in Normandy 
that were garriſoned with Engliſh, 


and ſhould pay him 3000 marksa year, 


In 1103 a conteſt began hetween 
the king and Archbifhop Anſelm, 
about the right of inveſtiture of 
biſhops and abbots, and their doing 
homage to the king, which Henry in- 
ſiſted on as a prerogative derived from 
his anceſtors ; but a council at Rome 
decreed, that no biſhops ſhould re- 
ceive inveſtiture from laymen, This 


conteſt ran high, and laſted ſeveral 
years; at laſt it was compromiſed by 


Henry's renouncing the right of in- 


veſtiture, and the pope's allowing the 
biſhops and abbots to do homage to 


the king for their temporalities. And 
now his attention was called to ano- 
ther affair. Robert de Beleſm, to be 
revenged on the king, who had cauſed 
him to be proclaimed a traitor, fell. 


in Normandy, Duke Robert march- 
ed againſt him, but was worſted, and 
in the end was forced to clap up a 
peace with him on diſhonourable 
terms; notwithſtanding which, Be- 
leſme ravaged the country: hereupon 
ſome of the chief men in Normandy 
applied to the King of England for 

relief. Henry, wanting to get this 
duchy into his own hands, paſſed over 
into Normandy, and had great ſucceſs 


in his firſt campaign; but in his ſe- 


cond, Robert, perceiving his deſign, 
and having in vain ſued for peace, 
joined with Beleſme and the reſt a- 


gainſt him, who led all their forces 
to his aſſiſtance. 


Robert, having a 
conſiderable army, gave his brother 
battle under the walls of Tinchebray, 
9 which 
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which was beſieged by Henry. The 


battle laſted not long; Robert was 


| beaten, and taken priſoner, as were 
alſo Edgar Atheling, the Earl of 
Mortaigne, 400 knights, and 1000 


ſoldiers. Prince Edgar was ſet at 
liberty, and paſſed the remainder of 


his days in England. The Earl of 


Mortaigne was impriſoned in the 
Tower of London, and Duke Robert 
in Cardiffe caſtle, in Wales, where 
he remained to his death, which hap- 


pores about twenty-lix years after. 


The king, by this battle, which 


was fought in 110), was malter of all 
| Normandy, and returned in triumph 


to England, where he behaved with 


great arrogance, and permitted any 
abuſes which turned 10 his profit; but 
he did not enjoy Normandy quietly, 
for Lewis le Gros, king of France, 
inveſted William Crito, duke Robert's 
ſon, with the duchy of Normandy, 


and a ſmart war was carried on for 
ſome time; at laſt, in 1120, a peace 


Was concluded between the two kings. 


In 1115 Henry got the ſtates of 


Normandy to ſwear fealty to Prince 


William his ſon, then 12 years old; 


and the year following he did the ſame 


in England, to ſecure the crown to 
his family. | 


In 1118 Queen Matilda N A 


year or two after Prince William his 

ſon was unfortunately drowned as he 
was returning from Normandy, by 
the ſhip ſtrixing on a rock, and his 
whole company, amounting to about 
150, except a very few who faved 
_ themſelves by ſwimming. However, 
the king deſirous of another fon, mar- 
ried Adelicia, daughter of Geoffrey 
earl of Lovain ; but ſhe never proved 


with child. 


In 1125 Cardinal John de Crema, 
the pope's legate, came over to Eng- 
land, to put the finiſhing ſtroke to 
the celibacy of tne clergy. 
being convened at London, he got 
ſome ſevere canons palled againſt 
ſuch eccleſiaſtics as perſiſted in keep- 
ing their wives. The deſign of the 
Court of Nome, in thus contending 


D 


A ſynod 


ing for the ſingle life of the clergy, 
was to make them independent of the 
civil power, and to incorporate them 
into a ſociety apart, to be governed 


by its own laws, which could not ſo 


well be done, whilſt the clergy were 
allowed to marry, and have children. 
King Henry, by his ſeeming zeal on 
this article, politically got from the 
pope a power to put it in execution ; 
which done, he gave the prieſts leave 


to keep their wives, upon paying him 


a ſum of money for a diſpenſation. 
King Henry went over to Norman- 


dy the latter end of the ſummer, and 
died there on Dec. 1, 1135, in the 


68th.year of his age, and 36th of his 
reign. His body was brought over 


| and buried in the abbey of Reading, 
He built ſe- 


which he had founded. 
veral other abbeys, with the priory of 
Dunſtable, and founded the ſees of 
Ely and Carlifle. 

Henry was of -a middle ſtature and 


robuſt make, with dark brown hair, 
and blue ſerene eyes. He was face- 


tious, fluent, and affable to his fa- 
vourites. 


ſuch a manner, that he acquired the 
ſurname of Beauclerc by his learning. 


_ He was cool, cautious, politic, and 


penetrating: his courage was unqueſ- 
tioned, and his fortitude invincible, 
He was vindictive, cruel, and im- 


placable; inexorable to "offenders, 


rigid and ſevere in the execution of 


juſtice, and, though temperate in his 
diet, a voluptuary in his amours, 
which produced a numerous family 
of illegitimate iſſue. His Norman 
deſcent and connections with the con- 
tinent inſpired him with a contempt | 
for the Engliſh, whom he oppreſſed 
in the moſt tyrannous manner, not 
only by increaling the number of the 
foreſts, which were too numerous 


before, but alſo by his unconſcion- 
able exactions; in conſequence of 


which he was enabled to maintain ex- 
penſive wars upon the continent, and 
was allowed to be the richeſt prince 


in Europe y when he died. 


MEMOIRS | 


His capacity, naturally 
good, was improved and cultivated in 
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MEMOIRS or LOVE and GALLANTRY. 


ADELAIDE AND THE Two BROTHERS. Concluded from p. 77. 


Y means of a litter Madame de 

Clemengis was conveyed, with. 
out much inconvenience, to an apart- 
ment I had provided for her ; where, 
by the care and all:duity of Adelaide, 
ſhe by degrees recovered her health, 
ſolaced by the preſence of a child fo 
deſervedly beloved. That good and 
amiable girl, relieved from any pre- 


ſent apprehenſions concerning the viſ. 


count, (by the knowledge of his being 
gone to England, where he was ex- 
pected to remain for ſome time,) was 
determined to continue with her mo- 


ther, eſpecially as the indiſpolition of 


the Comteſſe de , whoſe phyſi— 


cians had adviſed 70 immediate re- 


moval to Bareges, for the benefit of 


the waters, was a favourable pretext 
for declining returning to her, as ſhe 
could not, in the anxious ſtate of her 


mind reſpecting her mother's health, 


think of accompanying her in a jour- 


ney which would of neceſſity detain 
her at ſo great a diſtance. 
in thoſe employments that had before 
occupied their attention, peace again 
reviſited them, accompanied by a ſen- 
ſation of delight they had never be- 
fore felt at her preſence, and which 


ber departure alone had taught them 


to value ſo highly ; for it may be re- 
marked, that it is not the exemption 


from pain that excites pleaſure, but 
he contraſt which paſt anguiſh feems 
to preſent eaſe ; for no ſooner is that 


impreſſion worn off than we require 


tomething more than the mere ablence 


of evil to conſtitute our happineſs, 


Adelaide and her mother, however, 


have had little opportunity for the 


trial: their repoſe is again diſturbed 
by the return of the viſcount, who is 
torming freſh ſchemes to poſſeſs him- 
_ ſelf of Adelaide. It was the dread 


of theſe which brought her to the 
convent to conſult me.” —Here the 
father ended his little tale. The 


chevalier made his acknowledgments 


for the confidence he had repoſed in 
him, and intreated him to add to the 


| diſtinguitbed tavour by — 


him t to them, 


0 


Engaged 


Acquainted with the chevalier's 
noble diſpoſition by his own early 
knowledge of him, and the recent 
reports of fame, the monk judged it 


neither imprudent nor inconfiderate 


to accede to his requelt, and therefore 


readily engaged to accompany him to 
the dwelling of Madame de Clemen- 


gis. Aſfured as the chevalier was of 
a gracious reception from the intro- 
duction of fo reſpectable a character 
as Father Vincent, yet he could not 
diveſt himſelf of anxiety, Jeſt the 
prejudice they muſt naturally have 
conceived towards his family ſhould 


influence them to view him with the 
eyes of doubt and ſuſpicion as the ſe- 
cret enemy, rather than the warm and 
zealous friend, | 
He was then but little acquainted | 
with their diſpolitions, or he would 
have known that feeling the innate in- 
tegrity of their own hearts, they muſt 


have experienced innumerable in— 


ſtances of the turpitude of mankind _ 
ere they could doubt the exiſtence of 


virtue, becauſe vice is not extinct, 


Such incredulity is a much ſtronger 


proof of a corrupt heart than its op- 


polite is of a weak underſtanding; and 


it is from this principle that in mat- 


ters of religion we ever find a greater” 


proportion "of taith in thoſe minds 


where conſcious worth precludes fear, 


than in they, who, conſcious of evil, 

and aware of its punithmept, feek the 
ſhelter of ſcepticiſm to ſereen them 
from the horrors of reflection and the 
reproaches of their own hearts, The 


chevalier alarmed himſelf without 


cauſe; for, actuated by quite con— 
trary . feelings to thoſe we have been 


ſpeaking of, Madame de Clemengis 


liſtened with unfeigned pleafure to the 
encomiums which Father Vincent be- 
ſtowed on him, and, when introduced, 


received him with the moſt flattering 


teſtimonies of eſteem and regard. 
But Adelaide did not receive him with 
the open unembarraſſed air of her 


mother; her countenance underwent 
ſorne change; her cheeks were tut. 


futed with a lively en, from u bat 
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we will not venture to decide; this, 
however, we may obſerve—it certain- 


ly proved ſhe had not forgotten that 
| ſhe had ſeen him before. | 


Embarraſſed by his ſudden appear- 


ance, ſhe could not diveſt herſelf im- 


mediately of the confuſion his pre- 


ſence occaſioned; and, had the che- 


valier obſerved her diſorder, he might 


probably have miſinterpreted it, ſo 
apt are we at times to miſtake our good 


fortune, Anxious to pleaſe, inſpired 
by the lively paſſion he had already 
felt for Adelaide, he never appeared 


more amiable, or to ſo much advan- 

tage. Madame de Clemengis, charm- 
| ed with his engaging manners, took 
every opportunity of ingenuouſly ac- 


knowledging how much ſhe was pre- 


po ſſe ſſed by them; while, on the con- 


trary, Adelaide durſt not expreſs half 


ſhe felt, leſt herenthuſiaſm ſhould be 


miſconſtrued, 
By frequent interviews, however, 


her embarraſſment wore off, and e- 


very ſubſequent one increaſed her 


eſteem and regard, and ſtrengthened 


the chevalier's attachment. Poſſeſſed 


of a fine eſtate, independent of his 
father, left him by his uncle, Who 
had adopted him as his heir, he could 


purſue his inclination unguided by 


Intereſt or ambition, without regard - 
ing the cenſures of the mean and 
| ſordid, who would no doubt accuſe 
him of imprudence and folly in 
thus ſacrificing thoſe adored idols at 


the ſimple ſhrine of diſintereſted af- 
fection. Uninfluenced by ſuch mo- 


tives, the chevalier became every day 
more and more enamoured ; and, 
having brought Adelaide to own her 
| attachment, he intreated her mother” 8 


approbation of their union. Mad. 


de Clemengis could not diſapprove it, 
ſo highly ſhe eſteemed his virtues; yet 
the felt a fort of reluctance at yield- 


ing her conſent, which could ariſe 


from nothing but the fear leſt her mo- 


tive ſhould be miſtaken; ſo greatly 


does a noble mind dread the imputa- 


tion of art or deſign, Baniſhing, how- 
ever, ſuch conſiderations, as injurious 


to the generoſity of the chevalier, ſhe 
looked forward to their marriage as 
| 399 period of her cares, and the al- 
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cauſe an emotion, that ſurely did not 


ſurance of future felicity. Believing 
ſpring from averſion or diſdain, aroſe, 


the viſcount had voluntarily aban- 


doned his-defign, having neither ſeen 
nor heard any thing from him ſince 
his return from England, Madame 


tered themſelves their peace would 
not again be broken by his violence, 
The chevalier now viſited them daily, 
and, as they reſided at ſome little diſ- 


tance from Paris, uſually came on - 
horſeback. One evening, riding to. 


wards their habitation, attended by 
one ſervant only, he ſuddenly heard 


the ſhrieks of a woman in diſtreſs, 
The road being winding and uneven, 
| hindered him from perceiving imme. 


diately the object of his concern, or 
from whence the voice proceeded ; 


but, quickening his horſe's pace, an 


opening in the road ſoon diſcovered 


to him, at a conſiderable diſtance, a 


carriage, into which a man was forc- 
ing a female. _ 


tons. Winged with a thouſand fears 


he flew towards the ſpot, but not 


The chevalier's ima- 
gination pictured it to be Adelaide; 
and his knowledge of the viſcount's 
villany gave vivacity to his apprehen= 


de Clemengis and her daughter flat- 


5M 


time enough to reſcue the lady, or 


prevent the vehicle from proceeding; 
which it did, with an increaſed velo- 


city, on finding they were purſued, 


| Believing, whoever the fair one was, 
he ſhould render her apleaſing ſervice 
in reſcuing her from the hands of a 
raviſher, he determined, like a true 
Galloping 
forward, with all the ſpeed in the 
power of his horſe, it was ſome time 
before he heard the voice of his ſer- 
vant, who, following him as faſt as 
he was able, entreated him to ſtop, 
aſſuring him he had ſomething of 
moment to impart. 


knight, to purſue them. 


The chevalier 
deſiring him to advance, the man 


preſented him with a bracelet that he 
ſaid, he believed, belonged to Ma- 


demoiſelle Adelaide, which he found 
in the road near where the carriage 
ſtopt ; that he ſhould not have ob- 


ſerved it had not the rays of the ſet- 


ting ſun that darted athwart the road 
given ſuch an extraordinary luſtre to 


the brilliants, that it unavoidably at- 
tracted his attention. Heavens! what 


were the feelings of the chevalier on 


ka. his own Picture ſet round 
wWith 
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with diamonds, that he had preſented 
Adelaide with, and which, in the 
ſtruggle, had fallen from her arm. 
To find his doubt reſolved into cer- 
tainty, and the preſentiment he at firſt 
entertained ſo fully juſtified, almoſt 
diſtracted him! Aſſured it was the 
viſcount attempting a ſecond time to 
carry off Adelaide, love and indigna- 


tion determined him not to leave his 


- horſe till he had reſcued her from the 
power of his unprincipled brother. 
After travelling ſeveral hours, with. 
out being able to overtake them, he 


| regretted the approach of night, which | 


would intercept his purſuit, Juſt, 


- however, as he began to be apprehen- 
five of loſing ſight of the carriage, it 


{topped at the eatrance of a thick 
wood, being hindered from proceed- 
ing by the trunks of ſeveral trees, 
that had been felled, lying acrols the 
road. This impediment fortunately 


gave time for the chevalier to come 
when, 
having overcome the difficulty, they 


up with them at the moment; 


were ſetting off afreſh. The chevalier 
called to the poſtillion to ſtop his 
horſes, on pain of being brought to 


the ground by his whip if he did not 


. . inſtantly comply. The fellow at firſt 


diſregarded his threats; but, finding 


him in earneſt, and perceiving who he 
was, ſoon thought proper to obey. 
The viſcount, hearing the alterca- 
tion, demanded who it was that thus 
inſolently detained his carriage. 
'- 062 Tis 1,” eried the chevalier;: nor 
ſhall it proceed till 1 know by what 
authority you have dared to violate 


every law of juſtice and honour in 


thus tearing an innocent and hapleſs 
daughter from the arms of an injured 


And unfortunate woman.“ Here Ade- 


laide, knowing his voice, ſcreamed 
out, “It is the chevalier;“ and, 
overpowered with joy, inſtantly 
fainted. Inſolent!” exclaimed the 


viſcount furiouſly. * 1s it thee, whoſe in 
formal virtues I have ever deteſted, 


and whoſe ſentimental morality 1 
abhor ; go preach your muſty maxims 
to thoſe that will regard you, and 
leave me to purſue the conduct I 
think proper, nor farther provoke 
my reſentment by thus impertinenily 
Interfering in my affairs.”—* I bluſh 
to hear ſuch language," the chevalier 


— 


the other. 


: rits.?” 


at the deed he had committed, 


- 


10 
indignantly replied ; “ ſo haughty a 


ſtyle may accord with the character of 


a petty tyrant to the abject ſlaves that 
ſurround him, but is ill- ſuited to one 
whole kindred blood ſhould exempt 
him from inſults ſo ſcurrilous and 
contemptible. Yield, however, Ade 
laide to me, that I may convey her to 
the arms of her diſtracted mother, 


who is now pining with anguith for 


her loſs.“ “ Never!” cried the viſ- 
count, leaping from the chaiſe tran» 
ſported with ire; © deteſted wretch, 


whole kindred I from this moment 


abjure. Never! till theſe have de- 
cided who is the conqueror,” preſent. 
ing him with a piſtol, and retaining 


but inſtanily threw it from him, ſay- 
ing,“ No; though your condu e- 


rits chaſtifement, it muſt be from o 


ther hands than mine; though you 
have renounced the ties of blood, I 


cannot forget youare ſtill my brother, 


and dare not lift my arm againſt the 
ſon of my father!“ — 
temptible ſubterfuge !“ returned the 


viſcount with added rage; „it is not 
filial piety, but cowardice, that re- 
ſtrains „ou; but it ſhall not ſerve you 
for —(ſeeing him advance towards the 
carriage to reſcue Adelaide) proceed 


one ſtep farther, and your puſillani- 


mity ſhall receive the reward it me- 
The chevalier, regardleſs of 


his threats, was litring Adelaide from 


the chaiſe in order to place her on his 
own horſe, : when the viſcount, tran- 
ſported with fury, madneſs, and a 


thouſand baleful patlions, called out 


to his ſervants to fire upon him if he 
did not deſiſt; but finding, as might 


be ſuppoſed, his orders not immediate- 


ly obeyed, he forgot both nature and 


humanity ; and, ruſhing deſperately 
forward, levelled his piſtol at his 


brother's breaſt, and ſhot him, as he 


imagined, dead; for, inſtantly fall. 
„the cries, ſhrieks, and anguiſh, 


of Adelaide, convinced him he was no 
more. 


Overwhelmed with inexpreſ- 
ſible horrors, his guilty ſoul trembled 


conſternation and affright expreſſed in 


the countenances of his ſervants, in- 


creaſed his perturbation, and thrilled 
his boſom with terror and diſmay. 


Oh, e in the language 


„ of 


The chevalier received it, 


„ Mean con- 


The 
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of the firſt fratricide, « My puniſh- 
ment is greater than I can bear; the 


voice of my brother's blood will for 


ever cry unto me, and whither ſhall 


I fly from its influence!” 'I he moon, 


which had not yet appeared, now 


began to ilumine the ſhades of even- 


ing; when, unable to bear her pierc- 


ing rays, he darted precipitately into 
the thickeſt part of the adjacent wood, 


and effectually ſecluded himſelf in its 
mazes from the ſearch of his domeſtics, 


who in vain endeavoured to explore 


the path he had purſued. Not chuſing, 
however, to return to the ſpot they 


had juſt left, they continued to fly 


whitherſoever their bewildered minds 
ted them. In the mean time the che- 


valier's ſervant, recovering from the 
horror excited by fo dreadful a ſcene, 
approached his maſter, whom he eä 


pected to find lifeleſs; but, to his 
{urpriſe and joy, on removing Ade- 
taide, who had fallen by his ide to- 


tally ipſenſible, he perceived ſymptoms 
ok animation in him that infpired 


hopes of recovery. The ball had en- 
tered bis right ſide, and raiſed ſeveral 
of his ribs, but did not appear to 


| Have occaſkoned a mortal wound, 


which perfuaded him he might be 


reſtored by timely aſhſtance. There- 


fore, putting his maſter and Adelaide 
(who now began to recover) into the 


chaiſe, and alfuming the reins, he 
took the road oppoſite to the wood 
that led them to a village; which, 
With ſome difficulty, he reached. 
There the chevalier's wound, being 


examined, was pronounced not fatal, 


though dangerous; but Adelaide was 
conceived to be in ſtill greater ex- 
tremity. The agitation occaſioned by 

being carried off by the viſcount, and 


the ſubſequent adventure, had {0 


alarmed her ipirits, that a violent 
fever was the conſequence ; and it 


was ſome time before the was judged 
out of danger. By the atfiduous care 
of the. chevalier' s faithful domeſtic 


they foon, however, gave hopes of 
recovery; and thearrival of Madame 
ge Clemengis, whom that attentive. 


iervant had informed of every cir- 


__cuniftance, in a ſhort time perfectly re- 


eſtabliſhed their convaleſcence, The 
viſcount, after wandering the whole 


night in the intricate mazes of that 


gloomy wood into which he had 
thrown himſelf on perpetrating an ac- 
tion that had ſo juſtly filled him with 
horror and remorſe, found himſelf in 
the morning near a little ſea- port; 
when, imagining he could not be far 


enough removed from the fatal fcene 
he had fled from, he inſtantly reſolved 


to embark for Holland: but the wind 


not favouring, and the weather being 


rather tempeſtuous, the maſter of the 


veſſel would nor fail till evening. The 


reſtleſs and impatient viſcount would 
have perfuaded him to have weighed 
anchor immediately ; but, finding him 
inexorable, was conſtrained to wait 


till evening. Night at length came, 
but the weather ſtill continued un 
promifing. The viſcount, flattering 


himſelf that change of place would 
alleviate the pangs of his perturbed 
conſcience, and the agitation excited 
by diſappointed paſſion, was unable 


any longer to reſtrain his impatience, 
but bribed the captain enormouſly to 
fail immediately, though in danger of 
encountering a dreadful ſtorm. Ihe 
maſter at firſt was not inclined to 


venture; but, unable to withſtand 


the faſcinating influence of all-pow- 


erful gold, he yielded his conſent, 
and they ſet fail : as ne had been ap- 

prehenſive, they were ſpeedily over- 
taken by atempeſt that filled all hearts 


with deſpair and terror, the viſcount's 
excepted; the tumultuous agitation 


of whoſe breaſt made him conſider 
the war of elements as nothing. In 


ſhort, their little bark, convulſed and 
torn by the impetuous waves, in vain 


ſtruggled with the raging billows : 


after being tofled for fone: hours the 


veſſel ſunk, and buried the wretched 


crew in the boſom of the ocean. 


Thus periſhed the hanghty and vin- 
dictive viſcount; who, even in death, 


ſhewed the ſelfith inhumanity of his 


nature in thus riſking the ſacrifice of 


numbers to gratity the wild and dif- 


tracted dictates of his own ungovern- 


able paſſions. His family were ſoon. 
made acquainted with his fate by 


having traced his embarkation ; and 


the chevalier, who was now become 


heir tothe eſtate, was ſo much thocked 
at his brother's awful and premature 


fate, that he yielded to the requeſt of 
Adelaide, w ho entreated their union 


(wich 
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(which had been ſome time fixed) 
might be deferred till the time of 
wearing mourning was fully . 
At the end of Which period thei 

nuptials were folemnized ; when, hc. 
companied by Mad. de Clemengis, 
from whom Adelaide would never. be 
ſeparated, they retired to the eſtate 


left him by his uncle; where, in the 
boſom of domeſtic peace and conju— 
gal felicity, they experienced that 


happineſs to which the acceſion of a 


ſplendid paternal fortune Sula have 
had little power of increaſing, had 
it notgiven tothe chevalier the means 


of reſtoring the revered mother of 


his Adelaide to that rank ſhe was en- 
titled to as the widow of NMlonſ. de 
Clemengis---a circumſtance that af- 
forded him infinitely greater pleaſure 
than he could receive from a more 


ſplendid equipage or more Agel 
cent retinue. 


HISTORY of he ANCIENT and PRESENT. STATE of MALTA, 


dog an Account of the Origin of the Hoſpitalers of St. 1 0 of Jeruſalen, 


commonly called The 895 [GHTS of MALTA, 


AL TA is an iſland in the Medi- 
terranean ſea, upon the coait 


of Africa, between the 15th and 16th 


degrees of eaſt longitude, and between 


the 35thand 36th degrees of north la- 


titude. It is about 20 leagues 1n 
length, 10 in breadth, and 60 in cir- 
cumference. Anciently it was called 
Melita; and is ſuppoſed by Cluverius, 
from its ſituation and other particu- 


lars, to be the Hiperia mentioned by 
Homer, whence the Pheaces were at- 
terwards driven by the Phenicians, 
and retired into Scheria and the iſland 


of Corfu; which 1s the more proba- 
ble, as the ancient poet places the 
mountain Melita in that iſland. He 


has likewiſe brought ſome probable 
arguments to prove, that Melita or 
Malta is the ancient Ogygze ; in which 


the famed nymph Calyp/o, daughter of 
theOcean and Thetis;receivedthe ſhip- 
wrecked Ulyſles, and detained him 


ſeven years. 


The moſt ancient poſſeſſors of Mal- 
ta, of whom we have any certain ac— 
count, were the Carthaginians; from 
whom it was taken by the Romans : 
and yet during the whole time that it 


continued under the power of theſe 


polite nations, it was almoſt entirely 
barren, The ſoil was partly ſandy 


and partly rocky, having ſcarcely any 


depth of earth ; and withal ſo ſtony, 


that it was hardly capable of produc- 
ing corn or any other grain except 
cummin, and ſome ſeeds of a ſimilar 
nature. Its chief products were figs, 
melons, honey, cotton, and ſome few 
other fruits and commodities which 


the inhabitants exchanged for corn; 


and in this barren ſtate it ſeems to 


haye continued till is came into th 


poſſeſſion of the Malteſe Enge. 


It laboured alſo under great ſcarcity 
of water and fuel: upon all which 
accounts it was till that time but 


thinly inhabited, there being only 
about 30 or 40 burghs or other 
villages ſcattered about, and no city 
except the capital, called alfo Malta, 
and the town and fort of St. Angelo, 


which defended the harbour: fo that 


the whole number of its inhabitants 
did not exceed 12,000, including wo— 
men and children; the greateſt part 


of whom were very indigent. 


According to an ancient tradition, 


Malta was firſt polſeſſed by an African 


prince named Battus, an enemy to 


queen Dido; from whom it was taken 


by the Carthaginians, as may be juſtly 
inferred from ſeveral Punic inſcrip— 


tions to be ſeen on fone: pillars and 


other monuments yet ſtanding. From 
the Carthaginiansit 9 to the Ro- 


mans, who made themſelves matters 


of it at the ſame time that they ſub- 
dued the ifland of Sicily. Theſe were 


driven out by the Arabs in 828; who 


were driven out of itin the'r turn by 
Roger the Norman, Earl of Sicily, 
who took poſſeſſion of it in 11903 


from which date it continued under the 


dominion oftheSicihans princes till the 


time of Charles V. when it fell under 


his power, along with Naples aud 
Sicily. To cover the iſland of Sicily 


from the Turks, Charles gave the 


rue to the 1 of Rhodes, face 
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that time called knights of Malta ; but 


their original and proper title was 


Ho oſpitalers of St. John of Jeruſalem. 


This remarkable order had its riſe as 


follows : Some time before the jour- 


ney of Godfrey of Bouillon into the 
Holy Land, ſome Neapolitan mer- 
chants, who traded in the Levant, 


obtained leave of the caliph of Egypt 


to build an houſe for thoſe of their 
nation whocame thiiher onpilgrimage, 


upon paying an annual tribute, Af— 


terwards they built twochurches, and 


received the pilgrims with great zeal 


and charity. This example being 
followed by others, they founded a 


church in honour of St. John, and an 


hoſpital for the ſick ; whence they 


took the name of Hoſprtalers. A little 
after Godfrey of Bouillon had taken 
Jeruſalem, in 10909, they began to be 
diltinguiſhed by black habits and a 


croſs with eight points; and, belides 


the ordinary vows, they made ano- 
ther, which was to defend the pilgrims 
againſt the inſults of the infidels. This 
foundation was completed in 110.4, in 
the reign of Baldwin; and fo their 
order became military, into which 
many perſons of quality entered, and 


changed the name of hoſpitaters into 
that of knzg its. 

When Jeruſalem was taken, and 
the Chriſtians loſt their power in the 


Kalt, the knights retired to Acre or 
| Piolemais, which they defended vali- 
antly in 1290. Then they followed 
the king of Cyprus, who gave them 
Limiſſon in his dominions, where 
they ſtaid till 1310. 
year they took Rhodes, under the 
grand-maſter Foulques de Villaret 
a Frenchman; and next year de- 
fended it againſt an army of Sara- 
cens ſince which the grand-maſters 
have uſed theſe four letters, F. E.“ 
R. T. i. e. Fortetudo (jus Rhodum tenuit; 


That ſame 


and the order was from thence called 


kraghts of Rhodes. 


In 1522, Soliman the Magnificent, 


_ emperor of the Turks, having taken 
Rhodes, the knights retired into 


Candia, and thence: into Sicily, In 


1539, Charles V. gave them the iſland 


of Malta to cover his kingdom of 
Sicily from the incurſions of the 


Turks. The knights then conſiſted 
of cisht different Ruzustes or na- 


or MALTA. 
tions, of which the Engliſh were the 


ſixth ; but at preſent they are but ſe. 


ven, the Engliſh having long ago 


withdrawn themſelves. The firſt is 
that of Provence, whoſe chief is grand 


commendator of religion: the fecond, 


of Auvergne; whoſe chief is ma- 


reſchal of the order: the third, of 
France, whoſe chief is grand-hoſ- 
pitaler: the fourth, of Italy; and 
their chief, admiral: the fifth, of 


Arragon; and their chief, grand 
conlervator : the lixth, of Germany; 
and their chief, grand-bailiff off the 
order: the ſeventh, of Caſtile; and 
their chief, grand- chancellor. The 


chief of the Engliſh was grand-com- 
mander of the cavalry. 
None are admitted into this order 


but ſuch as are of noble birth both 


by father and mother for four gene- 


rations, excepting the natural ſons of 
kings and princes. The knights are 


of two forts; thoſe who have a right 


to be candidates tor the dignity of 


grand-maſter, called grand-crofſes ; and 


thoſe who are only knzghts- affiſtants, 
_ who are taken from good families. 


They never marry; yet have con- 


tinued from 1090 to the preſent time. 


The order conſiſts of three eſtates; 
the knights, chaplains, and ſervants 


at arms. There are alſo prieſts who 
officiate in the churches; friar-ſer- 

vants, who aſſiſt at the offices; and 
donnes or demz-croffes ; but theſe are not 


reckoned as conſtituent parts of the 


body. This divifion was made in 
1130, by the grand- maſter Raimond 


du Puy. 


mixed, being partly monarchical, and 
partly ariſtocratical. 


grand-crofles. Every language has 


ſeveral grand priories, and every pri- 
ory a certain number of comman— 


deries. 

The knights are received into this 
order, either by undergoing the trials 
preſcribed by the ſtatutes, or by diſ- 
penſations, which are obtained either 


by the pope's brief, or byageneral chap- 
terof the order, and aregranted in _ 
. | of 


1 he government of the order is 


The grand- 
maſter is ſovereign, coins money, 
pardons criminals, and gives the pla- 
ces of grand priors, bailiffs, knighis, 
& c. The ordinary council is com- 
poled of the grand maſter and the 
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ef ſome defect as to the nobility of 
their pedigree, eſpecially on the mo- 
ther's ſide, The knights are received, 

either as of age, under minority, or 
pages to the grand-maſter. They 
muſt be 16 years old complete before 
they are received: they enter into the 
noviciate at 1), and are profeſſed at 
18. They ſometimes admit infants of 
one year old; but the expence is 
about 4090 livres. The grand-maſter 
has 16 pages who ſerve him, from 12 
to 16 years of age. The Knights wear 
on the left-ſide of their cloke or waiſt. 
coat a croſs of white waxed cloth, 
with eight points, which is their true 


badge ; that of gold being only for 


ornament. When they go to war 
againſt the Turks, they wear a red 
caſſock, with a great white croſs be- 
fore and behind, without points, 

which are the arms of the religion. 
The ordinary habit of the grand- 
maſter is a ſort of caſſock of tabby- 
cloth, tied about with a girdle, at 
which hangs a great purſe, to denote 
the charitable inſtitution of the order. 
Over this he wears a velvet gown; 
and on the left fide a white croſs with 
eight points. His yearly revenue 1s 
10,000 ducats. He acknowledges the 
kings of Spain, and both the Si- 
cilies, as his protectors; and isobliged, 
by his agreement with the emperor 
Charles V. to ſuppreſs pirates. In 
the year 1530, this order was inveſted 
in due form with the ſovereignty of 
the iſland of Malta; ; though it is ſaid 
the grand- malter accepted of it with 
ſome reluctance, on account of its 
barrenneſs. 
cauſed his two large carracks, the 


galleys of the order, and a good num 


ber of other tranſport- ſhips laden 


with great quantities of arms, and 
ammunition, and troops, to be got 


ready, when he and his knights em- 
barked in the former, with al! the ef- 
tects, records, and treaſure, belonging 


to the order, and the reſt in the 5 | 
they were, 


At their firſt landing, 
obliged to lodge in a very poor town 
or borough at the foot of the hill on 
which ſtands the caſtle of St. Angelo, 
and where their only habitations were 
fiſhermen's huts, The grand-maſter, 
with the principal knights, took pol- 
ſeſſion of the caſtle, where the accom- 
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The grand maſter now 


* E 
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modations were better, Three days 
after, he took poſſeſſion of the city, 
which was formerly called Malta, but 


ſince that time hath taken the name 


of the Notable City; and after that, of 
the whole iſland of Malta, and the 


neighbouring one of Goſa, or Gozza. 
The knights were hardly ſettled in 


Malta, when the emperor engaged 
them in a war with the inhabitants 


of Barbary, as the city of Tripoli, 


then held by Charles, was in great 
danger of falling into the hands of 
the infidels. 
conſequence, joined with the em- 
peror againſt the Turks, and fent a 


number of oalleys to join the confe- 


derate fleet under the celebrated An- 
drew Doria, The emperor ordered 
the fleet to proceed to Coron, a town 


belonging to the Turks, Through 
the valour of the Malteſe knights, 
this place was ſoon obliged to capitu- 
late; and in a ſecond expedition, in 


1533, the knights again diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves in a moſt eminent manner. 
They were quickly recalled, however, 
by the grand-maſter, to the defence 
of their own iſland, which was now 
threatened with an invaſion by 
Barbaroſla the celebrated Algerine 


corſair, who ſcoured thoſe ſeas at the | 


head of above fourſcore galleys. 
This invaſion, did not take place; 
and in 1534 the celebrated grand- 
maſter Villiers de Vifle Adam died, 


and was {ſucceeded by Perinode Ponte, 5 
a native of Italy. 


The new grand. maſter, who was 


at St. Euphemia in Calabria, very 
ſoon received an expreſs, giving an 
account of his election, and of the 


wars which reigned in Tunjs, and the 
danger that Tripoli and Malta were in 


from Barbaroffa ; upon which he made 
all the haſte he could to his new go- 
vernment. | 
a ſtrong reinforcement from Italv; 
after which, he diſpatched an embaſſy 
to the emperor,intreating himtoequipa 
powerful fleet againſt Barbaroffa, with. 


His firſt care was to ſend 


out which it would be impoſſible to 


ſave Tripoli. By this embaſſy from 5 


De Ponte, and another to the ſame 


purpoſe from the depoſed King of 


Tunis, Charles immediately prepared 


to carry his arms into Africa; in 
| enen by a great aumber 


of 


The grand-maſter, in 
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of the braveſt knights, together with 
18 brigantines of different zes, four 


of the beſt Malteſe galleys, and their 
veſſel called the great carrack, of it- 


ſelf aimoſt equivalent to a ſquadron. 
In this expedition the knights again 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves in a moſt 


valiant manner. At the fiege of Go- 
letta, one of the knights named Con- 


verſa, anexcellent engineer, by means 


of a bacarlonga, got almoſt cloſe to 
the great tower, which he turouſly 


battered with large cannon, while 


the great carrack, which was behind 


all the reſt of the veſſels, and by rea- 


ſon of its height could fire over them, 
did prodigious execution, A breach 


was ſoon made; and hardly was it 
wide enough to be ſcaled, when the 
Malteſe knights Jumped out of the 
galleys into _ the! 
thence into the fea, ſword in hand, 
The ſtandard-bearer of the order 
was tne firſt that ju mped! nto the wa- 
ter, and led the reſt to the attack; 

they claiming every u here the poſt of 
honour. They marched with the 
greateſt reſolution through the moſt 
terrible firing and ſhou ers of ali kinds 


of miſlile weapons; and, having gain- 
ed the thore, quickly aſcended the 
breach, on the top of which they 


planted their ſtandard. A great num- 


ber loſt their lives, and ſcarce one 


came off unwounded ; but the empe- 


ror did them the juſtice to own, that 


the taking the place was chiefly ow- 


ing to the valour of the Malteſe ; 


knights. 
The city of Tunis was ſoon taken 
after the fortreſs of Goletta; on the 
ſurrender of which, the emperor, 


deſigning to return into Europe, took 


his faſt aner on board the great car- 
rack; where he was magnificently 
entertained, and beſtowed on the fur- 
viving Knichts the greateſt encomiums 


with marks of his eſteem and grati- 


tude. Theſe he accompanied with 


conliderable preſents and with two 


new grants. By the firſt, they were 


allowed to import corn, and other 
proviſions from Sicily, without pay- 


ing duty; and by the ſecond, the ein- 


peror engaged, that none ©! the order 
oo mould enj on any of the eltates or re- 
venues, due to Malteſe knights, 
_ throughout all his dominions, unleſs 


long-Foars, and a 


they were lawfully authorized by the 
grand-maſter and his council; or till 
the originals had been examined and 
regiſtered by himſelt, or ſuch mini— 
ſters as he ſhould appoint for that 
purpule i he fleet then ſet fail for 
Malta; where, on their arrival, they 
received the neus of the gr and- mal. 
ter's death, who was ſucceeded by 


_ Didier de Folonde St. Jalle, a native 


of Provence, and then grand prior 
of Thouloute, whe e he reſided at the 
time of his election. 

The new grand maſter was à man 
of great conduct and bravery, which 
be had formerly thewn at the ſiege of 


Rhodes; and the ſituation of affairs 


ai this time n a perſon of ex- 
perience., The Barbary corfſairs, tired 


Out with the dreadtul Harbeck made 


among chem by Botigella, grand prior 


f Pia, wha teldom quitted the ſea, 


and never failed out without {3:; king 
ſome of them, or making cont dera. 


ble prizes, had agreed to enter into a 


ſtrong confederacy, either to ſurpriſe 
the city of Tripoli where his retreat 


Was, or, if that failed, to lay ſiege to 
it by! lea and land; in either of which. 
attempts, they were ſure of all the 


aſſiſtance of Barbaroſſa and Hayradin, 


then lord of Tagiora. This laſt had 


undertakenthe command and conduct 


of the whole enterpriſe ; but the go- 
vernor, being informed of the deſign, 
prepared to give him a warm recep- 
tion. Hayradin came in the dead of 


the night, and began to ſcale the walls 
in the moſt defenceleſs part. They 


no fouoner appeared, than the garriſon, 
which had been kept in arms, poured 
down ſuch ſtreams of wild- fire, boil- 


ing oil, melted lead, & c. and ſuch 


| volleys of ſtones, while. the great and 
ſmall guns annoyed thoſe that ſtood 


fartheſt off, that great numbers of 


them were deſtroyed. They perſiſted 


in the attack, however, with great 


vigour, till Hay radin, who was fore 
mot in one of the ſcalages, was knock. 


ed down by a muſket-ſhot from the 
top of his ladder. He fell into the 


dich, and was taken up almoſt dead; 
_upon which his troops inſtantly aban- 


doned the enterpriſe. The governor 
of 'Iripoli, however, judging that 


this would not be the laſt viſit of the 
kind, e an enprety to Malta, 


with. 


8 
. 
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informed of this, 


the corſairs under it's 
Teſt, ſeeing the Malteſe knights mount 
the breach {word-in-hand, immediate- 
Iy threw down their arms: The tower 
was then razed to the ground; 
which Botigella marched to Adabus, 
whence he drove Hayradin, who bad 
intrenched himſelf in it., In his re- 
turn he attacked and took a large 
Turkith galley, the cargo of which 
was valued at 160, ooo crowns, and 
had on-board two hundred perfons ; 
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with propoſals for fortifying the city, 
and demoliſhing a ſtrong tower on that 


coaſt named Alcaid, which was held 


by a Turkiſh eb His advice 
being approved of, the commander 


Botigella, now general of the galleys, 


was diſpatched with a {ufficient force; 


who, having landed his men at Tri- 


poli, immediately marched with them 
and a body of Arab mercenaries to— 


wards Alcaid; and without ſtaying 


to open the trenches, or any other 


| covering than his gabions, levelled 


hisartillery againſt it. Hayradin being 
came to its de- 
fence ; but was intercepted by a ſtrong 


detachment of Malteſe Knights, and 


repulſed with loſs ; ſo that all he 
could do was to convey about fifty or 


ſixty Turks into the place, and to an- 


noy the Chriſtians with ſome flight 


ſkirmiſhes. Botigella, perceiving that 
his cannon did not make fuch difpatch 


as he wiſhed, ſent ſome of his galleys ; 
under the ſhe ter of which be quickly 


ſprung a mine, which brought down 
part of the wall, and buried many of 
upon which the 


after 


fo that he landed in triumph, and was 
reqgived with the loud acclamations 
of the whole order, who came to 
meet him on his arrival. 


The Malteſe ſtill continued to be- 


have with their uſual valour againſt 


the Turks; but, through the negli— 


gence of Charles V. almoſt all the 
places held by the Chriſtians on the 
African coaſt were reduced by the in- 
fidels, and the valour exerted by the 


Malteſe ſerved only to deltroy great 
numbers of them. At lait the empe- 
ror's affairs in Africa were totally 
ruined by his unſucceſsful expedition 
againſt Algiers. And here, indeed, 
it is thought that the emperor tumfelf 


Soon after 
the grand maſter fell bck and died, and 
was ſucceeded by John de Homedes. 


could not have eſcaped, had not the 


Malteſe knights repulſed the Turks, 
who had attacked even the imperial 
quarters. 
to the gates of ihe city, and were in 


hopes of entering it with them; but 


the governor having Cauied the gates 
to be ſhut before the Turks had all 
got in, the knights were diſappoint = 
ed. When the Spaniſh troops reim— 
barked, the Malteſe were alſo of 


oreat ſervice in repulſing the enemy; 
and behaved on both occalions with 
ſo much valour and intrepidity, that 
the reſt of the allies could not ſuf- 


ficiently admire them. The misfor- 
tune, however, was, that the loſs 


they ſuffered, both of men and fhips, 
eſpecially by ſome of their beſt com- 
manders, more than counterbalanced 

the glory they had gained, The em- 


peror, before they parted, gave them 


the moſt ample teſtimony of his ſatis- 
faction and gratitude, as far as words 
and encomiums could go ; after which, 
the Malteſe commander fet fail, with 
the {mail remains of his knights, in 
three thattered veſſels, and arrived 
ſafely at the port of Malta about the 
_ end of November, 1548. | 
While the Maltele were employed 


in this unfortunate expedition, the 


iſland was ſo terribly annoyed by the : 
Turkiſh and other corlairs, that the 


port was in ſome meaſure blocked up 


by them; whilſt the coaſts, both here 
and at Gola, lay expoſed to frequent 


inſults and depredations, and often 


to the loſs of their inhabitants. This 


obliged the Malteſe admiral Simeoni 


to refit his galleys with all pollible _ 
expedition, and again a to ſea in 
queſt of theſe enemies. 


In this en- 
terpriſe he ſucceeded ſo well, that he 


ſent home a great number of the cor- 
Being ob- 
liged to put in at the port of Tripoli, 
the governor informed him, that he 
had juſt received an expreſs from the 
King of Tunis, acquainting him that 
Barbaroſſa was making the moſt preſ- 


fair captains in chains. 


ſing complaints to the Porte againſt 


the Malteſe knights, whilſt his lieute- ; 


nant Morat Haga was making great 
preparations at Tachora tor the ſiege 


of Tripoli, which he doubted not 


would be followed by that of Tunis; 
the king having become odious to 
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whoſe late diſaſter a great number of 
towns in that kingdom had revolted, 


and a much greater number of his 


ſubjects had put themſelves under the 


EIN protection of the Algerine monarch, 


Who was expected ſhortly from Con- 


ſtantinople at the head of a ſtrong fleet. 


On the receipt of this unwelcome 


news, an embaſly was ſent to the em- 
peror, to perſuade him to cauſe the 
fortifications of Jripoli to be repair- 
ed; but without ſucceſs. All that 


could be obtained was fair words and 
promiſes ; the conſequence of which 
was, that the Malteſe made moſt vio- 


| lent and almoſt incredible exertions 
againſt their enemies, till at laſt Soli- 
man reſolved to expel the knights 


from Malta, as he had before done 


from Rhodes. To this he was chiefly 
inſtigated by Dragut, an old expe- 
rienced corſair, who had obtained the 
command of his fleet after the death 
of Barbaroſſa. 
cCordingly commenced in 1551; but, 
buy ea ſtratagem, the Turkiſh com- 
mander was obliged to depart. How- 
ever, he reduced the caſtle of Goſa 
and the city of Tripoli. ' 
happened of great conſequence from 
that time till the year 1564, when freſh 


The ſiege was ac- 


Nothing 


complaints being made to Soliman, 


he propoſed, in a grand council, where 
moſt of his officers attended, to extir- 
pate the knights altogether. This 
deſign was ftrenuouſly oppoſed by 
Hali, one of Dragut's moſt experienc- 

ed captains, who offered the moſt 
ſolid reaſons againſt it; but being 
over- ruled by the reſt, an expedition 
againſt Malta was reſolved upon. The 
ſultan's firſt care was to ſend ſpies in 
the diſguiſe of fiſhermen, to take a 
view of the ifland, who found means 


to bring him an exact plan of it, with 


_ all ts fortifications, havens, ltrength, 

the number of its inhabitants; &c. 
winlſt he was haſtening his armaments 
_ againſt it, By this time, as the Mal- 
teſe had very little reaſon to doubt 


that the Turkiſh armaments were de- 
ſigned againſt their iſland, the Viceroy 
of Sicily, Don Garcia, was ordered 


by his maſler to take it in his way to 
the caſtle of Goletta, in order to con- 
ſult with the grand-maſter about the 


. HISTORY or MALT A. 


the Turks and Moors on account of 
| his alliance with the emperor ; after 


neceſſary means for oppoſing ſuch x 
formidable power. The grand-maſter 
acquainted him, that, in caſe of an 
attack upon Malta, he ſhould want 
both men and corn: upon which the 
viceroy engaged to ſupply him with 
both on his return to Sicily; in pledge 


of which he left one of his ſons with 
him, who was afterwards admitted 


into the order. He was no ſooner 


departed, than the grand-maſter ſum. 


moned all the knights of the order, 


diſperſed through "ſeveral parts of 
Europe, to repair to him. 
that were in Italy raiſed a body of 
2000 foot, to which the viceroy of 


Thoſe 


Sicily added two companies of Spaniſh 
forces. All the galleys of the order 


were employed in tranſporting theſe 


troops, with proviſions and ammuni— 


tion, into the ifland. Thus the grand- 

maſter ſaw himſelf ſtrengthened by 
the arrival of {ix hundred Knights, all 
of whom brought with them retinues 


of ſtout ſervants, fit to aſſiſt in the 
defence of the iſland; whilſt thoſe, 


_ who by reaſon of age, ſickneſs, or 
other impediments, could not repair 
to him, ſold their effects to aſſiſt him 
with their purſes. The pope ſent a 
ſupply of 10,000 crowns; and the 
King of Spain ordered his viceroy | 
Don Garcia to raiſe an army of 20,000 
men, to be ready to ſail thither as 


ſoon as called for. The grand maſter 


employed the remainder of his time 
in viſiting the torts, magazines, ar- 
ſenals, &c. and aſſigning to each their 


ſeveral poſts, and making all neceſ- 
ſary preparations, till the Ottoman 
fleet appeared in ſight on the 18th of 
May 1565. It conſiſted of 159 galleys 
and galleons, carrying on-board 
30,000 forces, janizaries and ſpahis, 


belides the ſlaves at the oar, accom- 


panied by a conliderable number of 
i{maller veſſels, laden with artillery, 


ammunition, and neceſſaries for the 
ſiege. The armament was command- 
ed by Muſtapha Baſha, an experienced 


officer, aged 85, and an old favourite 
and cunfident of the ſultan; of an 
haughty cruel temper, who made it 
a merit to uſe all manner of violence 
againſt the Chriſtians, eſpecially «- 
gainft the Malteſe. This formidable 


army landed near II Borgo, and 


. 9980 themſelves over the country; 


ſetting 


| of * men. 
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ſetting fire to the villages, putting the 
peaſants to the ſword, and carrying 
off the cattle. 


While the Turks were thus em 


ployed, La Valette (the grand-maſter) 
ſent out De Copier, marſhal of the 
order, with 200 horle and 600 foot, 
to watch their motions. De Copier, 
an officer of great experience, exe- 
cuted his commiſſion with ſo much 
prudence and vigour, that, by falling 


unexpectedly on detached parties, he 


cut off 1500 Turks, with the loſs only 


This OY how- 


ever, inſtead of intimidating the 
Turks, determined them to attempt 
the moſt deciſive ſtroke, by firſt ſtorm- 
ing their outworks, and then beſieg- 
ing their capital. And now indeed 
began one of the moſt memorable and 
obſtinate ſieges recorded in hiſtory, 
and wherein the moſt aſtoniſhing feats 


of intrepidity and perſonal courage 
was diſplayed, that ever dignified the 
character of the man, or the hero 


the intereſting particulars of which 


ſhall be given in our next number. 
( To be 2 J | 
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Or Caurs ACTING 


| 1 is in general more difficult to 

carry on a defenſive than an of- 
fenſive war, but more particularly fo 
in an open than in a mountainous 
country. 
nothing to conceal the movements 


and diſpoſitions of the army from 
the enemy; whereas, in the latter, 


the nature of the places prevents the 
enemy from diſcovering them: but 
Whatever may be the nature of the 


country, the choice of a camp, when 


on the defenſive, and the art of pitch- 


ing upon an advantageous ſituation, 


is what proves the genius and talents 
of a great officer. Excluſive of a 
| thorough knowledge of the country, 
this operation requires a quick and 
penetrating eye ina general, to enable 
him to ſeize the poſts which from 


their ſituation may prevent the enemy 
either from attacking him or pene- 


trating into the country. 

Ag general who acts on the offenſive, 
takes what ſtate or circumſtances he 
_ pleaſes; he may att as he chooſes, 


and is not under a neceſſity of regu- 


lating himſelf entirely by the enemy's 
motions: whereas a general that is not 
ſufficiently ſtrong to attack, is com- 


_ monly obliged to continue quiet till 


the enemy hath acted, and then to re- 


gulate his motions according to thoſe 


made by the oppoſite army, unleſs his 
ſuperior abilities give him a particular 
advantage over the enemy's general. 


Although it is always neceſſary for 


2 general to have a thorough know. 


ledge of the eat this * 


3 


In the former, there is 


ON THE Drrrxsivr. | 
will yet become more neceſſary to him 


when acting on the defcnlive, He 


ought to prevent the enemy's enter 
ing his country, and forming any 


liege there (a plan which he cannot 


execute, unleſs he is poſſeſſed of the 


moſt advantageous poſts, and alſo of 


thoſe which cover the towns liable to 

be threatened,) by proper diſpoſitions 
that ſecure his camp; by covering 
his fronts and rears, and keeping the 


communication between the campand 


the places where the magazines are; 
by endeavouring to annoy the enemy | 
in his convoys and foragings; by 


haraſſing him in his camp, and per- 


plexing him with {mall detachments, 
to which he will be obliged to oppoſe 
more conſiderable ones: theſe diſpo- 


fitions, properly managed, may de- 


ſtroy any enterpriſes the enemy may 


have formed againſt the army. 


By the enemy's ſuperiority, the na- 
ture of the country, and the ſucceſs 
of campaigns, the general ſhould de- 
termine whether or not his camp 
ſhould be entrenched : 
ing of camps requires much obſerva- 
tion. It is eaſy (ſays Vigetins) to en- 
trench a camp while ata diſtance from 
the enemy; but it becomes a very 
difficult operation when the enemy is 
near at hand. The Romans, accord- 


the entrench. 


ing to him, uſed to keep all their ca- 
valry and half their infantry drawn 
up in order of battle, in order to 


cover thole troops that were employed 

in working at the entrenchments. Cæ- 

far, when in Spain, tortified himfelf 
| | after 
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forage is in plenty; 
1 eaſily be brought; 
and water; it it iS impoſſile for the 


forcing the camp ; 


cumſtances coucur, 
advantageous ſpot. 


lines. 


after this manner under the eyes of 


Afranius and Petrejus, without their 
| having the leaſt knowledge of it. 


Before a general fortifies a camp in 


aplain, he muit obſerve the poſition in 
w bich the ground will permit hin to 


form his camp; whether or no it will 
be liable ro be ſurrounded; if it will 


entirely cover the country it is to pro- 
tect, and the towns for which there 
is molt realon to be appieiientive; if 


the parts in the rear are open; if 
it provifhon can 
if here is wood 
enemy to enter the country without 
| if all theſe cir- 
it is eee an 


A general thould never ke too ſe- 


cure by having a ſuperiority of num- 
bers; he ought. not on that account 
to neglect fortifving bis camp: | 
when he acts on the offenſiv e, theſe 
_ enirem timents will. 
from marching out to the enemy 
whenever be judges it proper, 
his army will by that means be ſhel- 
5 tered krom the encmy's attempts. 
There are many methods of en- 
: trenching a camp by lines beginning 
on the right, 
front to the left; 
extent, have redoubts and angles at 
Proper Gittances; and ihe line deing 
continued from one to the other, 


even 


not hincGer him 


and covering the whole 
theſe lines, in their 


forms the curtains. In the front of 


them there is a large and deep ditch; 
 Jometiines a covered Way is added, 
Which is palliſadoed and ſtoccaded 
throughout the whole from of the 
To render them yet ſtronger 
and more diffcult to be forced, there 


are pits funk before the covered way. 
Thele pits are ranged cheguered-wile, 


about ſix feet deep and five broad, 
and are in form like a reverſed cone. 
Such were the pits which the 
of Berwick cauſed to be 
1734 to the lines of circumvallation 


Duke 


before Philipſburg . 


g ; only with. this 


difference, there was no covered way. 
Without doubt theſe lines are formi- 
dable, and even very difficult to at- 
tack ; but a great deal of time is re- 


quired for conſtructing them; and, 
if there is not a ſufficient number of 


pealants in the army, troops mult be 


Saxe ſeeins much ſuperior. 


At the ſiege of Maeſtricht, 


and 


done without great loſs. 


made in 
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employed to expedite them ; which 


will not only greatly fatigue them, 
but may alſo coſt the lives of many. 
The method practiſed by Marſha} 
It con- 
tained as large an extent of ground, 
without diminiſhing the labour ; be- 
cauſe, inſtead of lines, it conſiſted of 
redoubts, which require as muck 
work to form the four faces and the 
covered way as lines always continued. 
in 1748, 


he uſed theſe redoubts inſtead of 


lines; their diſtance from each other 


was forty-eight yards; they were 
ſtoccaded, and the covered way pal- 
litadoed. Theſe redoubts preſented 


an angle to the field, and conſequent- 
ly were a mutual. protection to each 


other; they were each of them ca- 
pable of containing a battalion. 

His deſign, ſuppoſing the enemy 
came to attack the army, was to __ 
all the redoubts to be occupied ; 
plant ten pieces of cannon. . 

each, and to draw the army up in 
order of battle behind them: by this 


means the enemy would be obliged to 
force the redoubts before they could 


attack the army, which could not be 
But ſup- 
poling the redoubts to be forced, how 


would the enemy be able to enter the 
intervals without dividing? The army 
behind, 
charge him, without giving him time 
to recover himtelf, and it is Wh | 


in order of battle, would 


pr. »bable would Year him. 

By following this method of en- 
trenching a camp, if ſome of the ene. 
my*s battalions ſhould, for example, 
force three or four redoub! s, they 
certainly would not dare to advance 
as long as the remainder ſhould hold 
out ; 10 that a general might, by de- 


taching ſome brigades, "a cauting 


them to march to the aſſiſtance of the 
battalions that have been forced, re- 
take the redoubts; or, without diſ- 
ordering the order of battle, drive 


away the troops which are in poſſeſ- 


lion of them with his cannon. In 
ſhort, this method ſeems to be excel- 


lent, becauſe it proves that all the 
redoubts may be forced, and yet the 
army not be beaten, becauſe it has 
not ſuffered in the action, but re- 
mained the whole time in order of 
battle 
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battle with all its cannon; ſo that the 
enemy will be reduced to the neceſſity 
of beginning a {econd baitle.—Lines, 
on the contrary, have not the ſame 
advantage; all the troops, or the 


greateſt part of them, mult line them; 


the cannon is planted at proper diſ- 
tances either on the angles of the re- 


dans, or thoſe of the redoubts. If 


one part only is forced, the army is 
teat, and the cannon taken, becauſe 
the enemy makes the attack with his 
whole front. 

Lines are indeed never INE a un- 
leſs when there 1s a large extent of 


country to be evarded, and tome - 


frontier to be covered from the in- 
curſions of the enemy; 
an entrenched camp ſeldom exceeds 
fix miles, more or iels, whereas lines 
to cover a country have fometimes 


extended thirty miles in front. By 
ſome it is thought, that, in order to 


cover a country, it is ſufficient to have 
certain holds, which (ſhall be ſtiong 
and well entrenched, with patroles 
continually going from one end of the 


poſts to the other, and each poſt to be 


Provided with fignals both for day 
and night. It is unneceſſiry that 
theſe patroles ſhould be ſtrong, pro- 
vided they follow, and are continually 
croſſing each other; this will be fut- 
ficient to prevent the enemy paſſing 
undiſcovered. It is certain that the 


enemy will not dare to paſs between 


theſe poits, whether he be ſtrong or 


weak; if he paſs in a body, he will. 


be cut off behind, and his CUNVOyS 
intercepted ; if he paſs only in par- 
ties, they will be cut off with the 


greater eaſe. However, lines of this 


naturewould require much labour, and 
alſo take up vears to complete them. 


Marſhal Saxe's me hod for 8 


trenching a camp in a Woody country 
interſperfed with ſmall plajns, ſeems 
alſo to be a very good one. 
doubts are to beerected in the plain; 
and lines thrown up in the woods ac- 
cording to the uſual method, with 
redans placed on the fide of each 
other, at twenty-four totes diffance ; 

there ſhould be a paliifadoed disc! RD 
the front, and the lines as well as the 
half-moon ſhould be trailed. with 
pointed ſtakes ; behind thete lines, 


which cannot t be —_ e be- | 


the front of 


The re- 


cauſe hey only cover part of the front 


of the camp, mult be placed the troops 
neceſſary for defending them; a con- 
ſiderable entrenchmeat of felled trees 


muſt be made behind, with the bran- 


ches of the trees intangled with each 
other, and fome openings muſt be 
left wide enough to permit the troops 
who guard the lines to pals through, 
in caſe they thould be overnowered 
and obliged to retire 3 the cannon 
mult be planted | in the front of theſe 
openings; and the remainder of the 


army muſt be drawn up in order of 
battle, 100 paces at moſt behind the 
retrenchments of trees and the half- 


moons The retreachments ot trees 


are pla: ed about fixty or eighty paces 
behind the lines, and not before them, 


becauſe ic will be a new and un- 
expected obſtacle o the enemy. Theſe 
reirenchments, carefully made, and 
with large trees, can be deſtroyed by 


cannon only, which would take upa 
coniiderable time; if they were in 
the front of the lines, there wonld 


certainly be a rampart more; bat 


that might be uaſcleis, and perhaps 
hurtful, becauſe the fire of the enemy 


to make a paſſage would drive the 


{plinters of the irees into the lines, 
which would do more miſchief than 


even the thot ir ſell. 


In a nouniajnous country the dic. | 


politions for emrenchmen's are dif- 


ferent : it 's impoitible there to find 


plains {thc ently large to draw up an 


army in order of battle, and place ie 
beyond redoubrs, as in an open coun- 

try; the avenues and the palles only 
can be entrenched ; 


woull not be ſuiticient, becauſe not 
only the avenues mutt be guarded, 

but the heights alſo occupied. Now, 
as it will often happen among monne 
tains thui there is not a toot of earth, 
how can reduubts be erected there ? 


A general muſt then make uſe of 

ſuch ihitanceas the country can fur- 
nith tum with, whether by heaping 
tones u on each other, or by re- 


trenchments of trees well joined; and 
thus conltruct Lines [uftciently ſtrong 


to ſhelter the folgiers from fire and 


all injury. In an open Country, a 


general in 4 manner ſteis the ground 


to his ditpohtion ; in a NOUN! 411215 


country, he mullappiy nis dilpoltios, 


to 


the redoudbis | 


| 
| 
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whatever, he muſt uſe all the aſſiſtance 


of art for entrenching of camps. In 
mountainous countries there are more 
inequalities of ground, which render 
the enemy's approach to the lines dif- 
ficult ; and although it is almoſt im- 
poſſible for a camp in a mountainous. 
Country to be attacked in front, nothing 
mould be neglected for its ſafety: 
but all the avenues by which it may 
be furrounded muſt be entrenched 
with care, and all the heights which 
overlock it ſecured ; becauſe the ene- 
my, without intending to attack in 


tront, will amuſe him during the time 


neceſſary for troops to take a long 


round, in order to penetrate to the 


camp on another fide, If Leonidas, 


with his 8000 Greeks, had been poſ- 
ſeſſed of all the avenues, ways, and 


heights, by which he could be cut 


off, in the ſame manner as he was of 
the paſs of Thermopylæ, Xerxes with 


his innumerable army could never 
have forced him in the defiles which 


The entrenchment ſhould never be 


more than 250 or 3oo toiſes, which 


make from 500 to 600 paces, diſtant 


_ from the camp, and which ought to 
de divided into three parts. This 
diſtance ſhould be made, that the 
troops may be able to judge of the 
Parts that can be carried with great- 
eſt eaſe, and of thoſe which are moſt 


in need of aſſiſtance, that they may 


march there with greater order, dif- 
patch, and facility: whereas, it this 
diſtance is not obſerved, it will hap- 
pen, as has been ſometimes ſeen, 
that, the troops not having ground 
Jufhcient to range themſelves in order 
of battle, the diſpoſitions will be im- 
peded by con fuſion and diſorder, and 
the enemy will have forced the lines 


before the troops can be in 4 condi- 


But in a mountainous country, it is 
not tufficient for a general that he 


cannot be turned ; that he hath pro- 
med fo well by the advantages of 
ground, as to render the enemy's ap- 


proach tu the camp difficult; that 


the alliſtance of art hath been joined 


to nature; and that the country to be 


allo be careful that the communica— 
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to the ground; but in any country tion with the neighbouring towns 


where the magazines of war and pro. 
viſion are eſtabliſhed, is ſafe and eaſy. 
If any one of theſe particulars is 
neglected, the camp is expoſed, nei- 


ther can the general continue init the 
time that would be neceſſary to re- 


tard the march and deſigns of the 
enemy. As it hath been already ob- 

ſerved, that there is ſcarcely any poſt 
that is not liable to be turned or 
overlooked, the camp ſhould be en- 
trenched only ſo far as the entrench- 


ments may become an obſtacle to the 
enemy, and as they may be a means 


of giving the general time to retire 


to occupy another poſt. 


When the enemy undertakes the 


fiege of ſome towns, and the general, 
although with an inferior army, is wil. 
ling to ſuccour it, or cauſe the ſiege of 
it to be raiſed, he ſhould ſeek out a 
ſpot naturally ſtrong, and entrench it 


according to the ſituation: if an open 
country, according to the method 


above-mentioned ; if among moun- 
tains, according to the aſſiſtance that 


the nature of the country may give; 


and make uſe of theſe entrenchments 
as a ſure aſylum from whence to make 


fallies upon the enemy, to attack his 
forages and his convoys, and to ob- 


lige him to raiſe the ſiege as well by 


the fatigues of it, when it hath been 
drawn out-to a greater length of time 
than was deſigned by the enemy, as 
by the want to which he is reduced 


by the continual inquietudes that the 


entrenched army hath given him. 


When an army 1S in an open Coun - 


try, it generally continues in the ſame | 


comp for fome ſpace of time; be- 


caule it is certain the enemy cannot 


conceal his deſigns ſo effectually from 
the general, but he may be able to 
circumvent them; but in a moun- 
tainous country, it is uncertain whe— 
ther an army will cominue in the 
ſame poſt till morning that it occupied 


over- night. A general mult then en- 


camp in ſuch a pofition, and after 
ſuch a manner, that, in caſe the enemy 


comes to attack him in force and with 


advantage, he may be able, without 


danger, to proceed to another polt, 


; and evade the enemy's deſigns. 
guarded is entirely covered: he muſt 


It requires great {kill in a gengral 


to judge when it is proper ar impro- 


per 


* 
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per to make choice of places which 
have a great many avenues on. one 


fide ; becauſe if he ſhould be attack- 


ed in a camp incloſed by rocks, or 
deep in a valley which hath but one 


or two paſſes open, it will be very 


difficult for him to diſengage himſelf 
from the enemy : on the contrary, if 


there are many ſmall paſſes or avenues 


to the ground of which he is poſſeſſed, 


and by which the enemy may eaſily 
_ Inveſt his camp, it will require a great 
number of men to guard them. But 
on theſe occaſions a general ſhould be 


ever careful to make a good diſpoſi- 


tion of his troops, to maintain ſtrict 


order and diſcipline in his camp, and 
to ſend out his patroles with the great- 


eſt regularity ; by which means he 
will free himſelf from all apprehen- 


fions of being ſurpriſed. 


"© REID ought to be no difference be- 
tween a well-governed town and a 
well-ordered camp; the exacteſt or- 
der ſhould be obſerved, and the ſtrict- 

diſcipline kept up; if a ſoldier is at 

liberty to quit or enter it at pleaſure, 

the enemy's ſpies will not fail to make 
their advantages of it. 
is unhealthy, or diſtreſſed for provi- 
ſion, water, wood, or forage, and the 


If the camp 


ſoldier hath real cauſe of complaint, 


every method ſhould be tried to avoid 
the danger that will attend his being 
diſcouraged. It is. often owing to the 


little order exiſting in the camp, that 


the ſoldiers are ſeized with a panic, 
occaſioned by the abſurd and ground- 
Teſs reports that are diffuſed through- 
out it; troops thus terrified, are in a 
manner vanquiſhed before they come 


to action. 
In a mountainous country, ſach 


Places ſhould be avoided as are ſub- 
ject to be overflowed, either by the 
melting of the ſnow, or by torrents, 
which at ſome ſeaſons appear no more 
than trifling rivulets, but which, at 
others, {well and carry off every 


thing they meet with in their way: of 
this nature were thoſe mentioned by 


M. de Feuquieres, which he found 
near the rock that he attacked and 


took in 1690 from the Baduais. Si- 


tuations in the neighbourhood of 
woods are generally to be feared, be- 


cauſe the enemy may ſet them on fire, 


and the flames be communicated to 


Vor. VI. No. 76, 


the camp. The general ought alſo 8 | 
ſatisfy himſelf with regard to the na- 


ture of the ſprings, which may agree 


very well with the inhabitants, but 


188 very unw hole ſome to ſtrangers: 
uch, according to the reports of the. 


French, is the nature of the ſprings 
in many parts of Italy, The water 


belonging to certain ſtreams or rivers 
will be pernicious, while that belong- 
ing to the fountains and wells in the 
ſame country will be very wholeſome 
and falutary. _ 

The conducting of convoys to the 


camp, is one of the moſt important 


and moſt difficult of all military ope- 


rations. In the eſcort aſſigned them,. 
and the number of horſe and foot of 


which this eſcort is compoſed, the 


general ought to be guided by the. 
diſtance of the town from whence. 


they ſet out; the dangers to which 


they are expoſed from the different. 

parties they may meet; the diſtance 
and ſtrength of the enemy, and the 
extent and nature of the country they 
have to travel over, whether an 
open or a mountainous one; the num. 

ber of waggons, and the quality of 


the convoys, whether they conſiſt of 


money, or ammunition for war or 
proviſion; and whether they are ex- 
traordinary or daily. When eſcorts. 


are too numerous, the troops are fa- 
tigued, and no end anſwered; and, 


when they are too weak, they are 
liable to be beaten. M. de Puyſégur 
obſerves, that it is as dangerous to 
give an eſcort of 2000 men to a con- 
voy where only 1000 are requilite, as 


to give but 500 to one where 1000 are 


_ abſolutely neceſſary ; in the firit, the 


troops are unneceſſarily fatigued, and 


in the ſecond, the convoy is expoſed 
to the danger of being carried off. 

All theſe conliderations ſuppoſe the 
general to be a man of experience, 


and who is ſenſible that, without a 


thorough knowledge of the country, 
the foundation of all conduct, it will 
be impoſſible to make a proper diſ- 


poſition of troops. If a general is 


ignorant of the places molt proper to . 
form ambuſcades; of thoſe where 
there are bridges and fords; of the 


paſſes which are moſt dangerous, and 


thoſe which will favour the enemy's 


ap proach 1 in order to attack, and whe- 


ther 
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ther in head, flank, or rear—he acts 
tut as chance directs, and his diſpo- 
fitions will have no meaning, either 
with reſpect to the ſituation of places, 


or the nature of the ground; the 
orders will be ill executed, the evolu- 


tions performed without exactneſs, 


and the diſpoſition of the troops will 


be faulty; the ſeparate bodies being, 


_ conſequently, unable to ſuſtain and 


aſſiſt each other, will ſoon be beaten 
and diſperſed, and the convoy Car- 


ried off. 5 
The general officer commanding the 
convoy onght, for its ſecurity, to dif. 
tribute his troops in ſuch a manner 
that they may be a mutual aſſiſtance to 
it. The choice of the troops to form 
the eſcort is undetermined, as it is by 
the nature of the country their quali- 
ty ſhould be decided. 
ous and woody countries, only infan- 
try, huſſars, or dragoons, can be made 
uſe of; the huſſars or dragoons are 
to march in the front and on the 
flanłs, to ſcour the woods, examine the 
avenues, and make fare of the defiles; 
in an open country, the eſcort ſhould 
be compoſed of infantry, cavalry, 
 Hhuſſars, or dragoons. 
may be the nature of the country, the 
convoy ought never to advance with. 
cout firſt ſending out detachments to 
reconnoitre at a diſtance. | 
If the convoy marches through. a 
-nountainous country, a large body of 
cavalry would not only be uſeleſs, 
but al ſo an embarraſſment, as it would 


In mountain- 


be unable to act, except with great 


difficulty; whereas, i in an open coun. 
try, cavalry is very ſerviceable. In 
any kind of country a convoy can be 

_ eſcorted with infantry,eſpecially when 
the enemy can only act with his; but, 
as in an open country it is neceſſary 
for the infantry to be ſupported, the 

_ cavalry muſt be uſed for that purpoſe, 


In a mountainous country, infantry 
can carry on war alone. In this laſt 


_ caſe the officer commanding the eſcort. 
_ ought to place a body of infantry at 

the head, another in the centre, and 
a third at the rear guard; to diſtri- 
bute ſmall bodies at proper diſtances 


on the right and left; and he ſhould 


be particularly careful to poſſeſs him- 


e of the heights. 
hw he ſmall detachments Monde ad- 


But whatever 
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vance as far as poſſible into the coun- 


try, without expoling themſelves to 


the danger of being cut off, the huſ- 


ſars with piſtol or ” muſquetoon, and 
the dragoons with their carbine in 
hand, in order that, if thev ſhould 
meet the enemy, they may, by firing, | 
give the officer commanding the eſ- 
cort notice of it, ſo that he may have 
time to make his diſpoſitions for de- 
fending and preſerving the convoy. 
The convoy may continue march- 


ing on till the enemy is diſcovered ; 


but on the firſt notice of him, it muſt 
ſtop, and the officers belonging to the 


convoy ſhould park their waggons; 


or, if the ground will not admit of 
that, they ſhould cauſe them to keep 
very cloſe together, and double them 
up with the diſtance of four paces, 


which ſhould be filled with intantry, 


between each waggon. By this move- 


ment the length of ground taken up 


by the waggons will be contratted, 


the troops will be brought cloſer to- 
gether, and will form a ſtronger and 


heavier body, capable of alliſting each 5 


other with more effect. 


In a mountainous country it is . | 
moſt impoſſible for the enemy to at- 


tack the advanced and rear guards 


and the centre at the ſame time. 
Nevertheleſs, if he fhould find an op- 


portunity of forming theſe three at- 


tacks at once, by following the diſ- 
poſitions above- mentioned, he will 
find troops at every part to receive 
him: neither will he be able to make 
himſelf maſter of the heights without 


attacking them, and the troops al- 
ready in poſſeſſion of the ground will 
eaſily repulſe him; and, by the af. 


ſiſtance which the offcer command 
ing the eſcort ſhould endeavour to 
ſend them, they will be enabled to 
maintain themſelves in them, to pro- 
tect the convoy, and the enemy will 
be unable to attack by more than one 
or two paſſes. 

If the enemy forms but one attack, 


only a part of the troops mult be op- 


poſed to him, becauſe it is to be ſup. 
poſed this attack may be made only 


with a defign to draw the whole 
ſtrength of "the detachment to that 


part, and which, by being altogether 
in that one place, will give the enemy 
concealed in ambuſh an opportunity ö 

of 
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of falling with eaſe upon that part of 


the convoy that is unprovided with 
troops, and which will of courle be 


incapable of making any defence. 
The troops of the centre ſhould 
never march to the aſſiſtance of the 
advanced guard, if it is that which 


is attacked, nor thoſe of the rear- 
guard to the aſſiſtance of the cen- 
tre; but a party trom thoſe troops 
which cover the flanks of the convoy 


ſhould be collected in a body, and 


ſent to aſſiſt the part that is attacked. 


However narrow and confined the 
country may be, a convoy may be 
eaſily conducted by infantry, when it 
would be impoſſible to do it with 


When any paſs or avenue croſſes the 
road on which the convoy marches, 
it ſhould be covered by a body of in- 
fantry, which will remain there till. 
rear-guard is come up; then it will 
fall into the poſt aſſigned it for con- 
ducting the convoy. 
be ſuppoſed, that this paſs hath been 
examined by the advanced detach- 
ments. 
Infantry and dragoons, the latter 
ſhould be diſmounted, in order to 
give an additional ſtrength to the 


If the eſcort is compoſed of 


guards, and their horſes may be tied 
to the waggons, The huſſars, if the 


nature of the country renders them 
unſerviecable on horſeback, may alſo 
be diſmounted ; by which meant, in- 
ſtead of being an embarraſſment to 
the infantry, they will become uſeful 
to it. "The nature of hulſſars is ſuch 


as will admit of their being employed 


on every occation; and, although the 
difference of their arms will not per- 
mit them to be as ſerviceable as dra- 


goons, they may nevertheleſs amuſe 


a party of troops belonging to the 
enemy in ſuch a manner as to enable 
the infantry to beat them, or at leaſt. 
to oblige them to retire, © 


Huſſars are more particularly ne- 


ceſſary in the eſcorting of convoys, 


becauſe they fcamper about on all 
lides, and are very active and ready 
in ſcouring a country thoroughly; 
they leave no place til} they have per- 
tectly examined it, unleſs the thick- 
nels of the woods, or any other un- 


avoidable obſtacle, ſhould prevent 


their penetrating as far as they would 
otherwiſe do; and even then they 


It is always to 


protect the infantry, who can with 


greater eaſe paſs into thoſe places 


where the huſſars cannot. Whatever 
country the convoy paſſes through, 


there ſhould always be huſſars with 
it; otherwiſe the officer commanding 


the eſcort cannot be certain that the 


country is thoroughly ſurveyed. Al- 


though the diſpolition of the troops 
ſhould always be regulated by the na- 


ture of the country through which 


the convoy marches, and by the na- 

ture and number of the enemy by 

which it is liable to be attacked, yet 
the general ſhould never .neglect, 
whatever his ſituation may be, to ſe- 
cure the head, centre, and rear. Be- 
fore the convoy begins its march, the 
diſpoſition in caſe of an attack ſhould | 
be ſettled ; by which means the com- 


manding officers of different corps 
will know where to poſt themſelves, 


and in what manner to act at the time 
the artack is wagt. 
When a convoy marches through 
an open country, the advanced and 
rear guards ſhould conſiſt of cavalry 
ſuſtained by infantry; the infantry in 

the centre ſhould be continued on the 
right and left of the waggons, and 
the cavalry divided into troops ſhould 
be diſtributed on the: flanks, at 100 
or 150 paces from the intantry ; ſqua- 

drons of horſe, intermixed with pla- 
toons of infantry, ſhould be placed 


at proper diſtances on the flanks of 


the remaining part of the convoy.“ 


By this poſition, if the convoy ſhould 


be attacked in head, centre, or rear, 
theſe ſquadrons and platoous ſhould. 


have orders to march immediately to 


the alliance of the party that is at- 


tacked. | 


The advanced detachments of huſ- 


ſars, and thoſe upon the flanks, by 


giving notice that the enemy is at 


(=, 


hand and coming to attack, will fur 


nifh time for parking the waggons and 
uniting the troops; in which caſe the 


infantry muſt form in the park, and 


the cavalry poſt itſelf on the flank of 
that front which expects to be attack- 


ed, and the hutſers place themſelves 


upon the flanks of the cavalry, 


The attack of a convoy is always 
ſudden and rapid, and the ſucceſs of 


it is generally decided in the firit on- 


ſet ; and as the enemy, whether he 


ſucceeds in his attempt or not, mult 
{ | | xetire 
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retire with great expedition, for fear 


of any ſuccour that may arrive, it is 


evident that it can be attacked only 


by cavalry, huſfars, or dragoons; 
there have indeed been ſome inſtances 
where the cavalry have brought in- 


fantry behind them. If the convoy 


has had time to park itſelf, the effort 


of the infantry can only be turned a- 


gainſt that which is intrenched behind 
the waggons. 


ITbe enemy's cavalry 
ard that belonging to the eſcort at- 


tacking each other, will fight upon 
equal terms: but with regard to the 


infantry, it will be different; that 


which is ſheltered by the carriages 
having a great advantage over that 
which attacks it. 
if the enemy's infantry is ſuſtained by 


On the contrary, 


huſſars only, they will be briſkly at- 


tacked by the cavalry and huſſars be- 
longing to the eſcort, who will take 


them in flank and rear. The enemy's 


 Huffars being hemmed in, his infan- 
try, for want of being ſuſtained, will 
be eaſily beaten : part of the cavalry | 
and huſſars belonging 

mould be left in purſuit of the enemy's 
huſſars, and the remainder ought to 
take his infantry in flank, 


to the eſcort 


If the 
enemy is beaten, as it is probable he 


will, his retreat ſeems impracticable, 


or at beſt very difficult; becauſe, be- 
ing deprived of his cavalry, he will 


be torced to make head againſt the 


infantry that attacks him in front, and 


5 to repulſe the cavalry that haralſes 
him in flank. 


If the enemy gives ground, the ge- 
neral ſhould be cautious of purſuing 


him too far, leſt, if he ſhould receive 
2 reinforcement, the troops in pur- 
ſuit of him, finding themſelves at too 
great a diſtance, w ift not only be beat, 

but alſo de deprived of every method 


of retreating, 
There are ſome occaſions on which 


the enemy mult not be purſued at all; 
juch as when the armies are very cloſe 
to each other, or the convoy draws 

near to ſome of the enemy's poſts; 


becauſe then, by the nearneſs of the 
army, the enemy's infantry can come 


to the attack witho:t being under the 
_ neceſſity of mounting behind the c ca- 
valry. A general, to whoſe care a 
convoy is intreſted, ſhould never ſeck 


any other advantage than the con- 


ducting it It in balery, even Fovgh he 


derable convoy from Judoigne. 
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ſhould be ſure of beating and taking 
a detachment belonging to the enemy; 
a real advantage is often given up by 
endeavouring to follow an uncertain 
victory. There is lefs ſhame in being 
beat, when an officer hath done his 
utmolt, and acted with propriety, 
than there is glory acquired in con- 
quering when he hath exceeded the 
limits of his duty. An officer ig no 
longer praiſe-worthy, than whilit he 


acts up to the orders he hath received 


with exactneſs and diſcretion; where- 


as he who, depending too much on 


his own courage, raſhly {uffers him- 
ſelf to be drawn on by the appearance 
of ſucceſs, is not only charged with, 


but cught to be anſwerable "ſs the 


conſequences, | 

When a convoy happens to be of 
ſuch importance that its being taken 
may influence the operations of the 


campaign, the general ſhould not only 
aſſign a ſtronger or more numerous 


eſcort to it, but ſhould alſo ſend off 
detachments, which, without having 
orders to attack the enemy, ſhould 
keep between him and the road that 
the convoy keeps, in order to oppoſe 
and baffle any deſigns the enemy may 


have formed to carry it off. The fol- 
lowing examples will ſhew both the 
ſecurity and neceſſity of this method. 


During the campaign of 1746, Mar- 
ſhal Saxe, being encamped on the 
Orne, was in expectation of a conſfi- 
As 
its fate arrival in the camp was of 


great conſequence, he cauled the 


Marquis of Armentieres, then ma- 
jor-general, to ſet out with a large 
detachment in the night precediug 


the day on which the convoy vas to 


begin its march, with orders to march 
on the ſide of Ramillies. At the 


fame time, he cauſed another detach- 


ment to ſet out trom the camp of his 


"Serene Highneſs the Prince of Cler- 
mont, with orders to march on the 


ſide of the abbey of Raine : theſe two. 
detachments, by amuſing theenemy on 
one ſide, and by entirely concealing th 2 


march of the convoy on the other, 


enabled it to proceed in lecurity, and 
it arrived in the camp without Having 
been at all moleſted. 

In the beginning of the campaign 
in 1748, the fame general having a 
deſign to lay ſiege to Maeſtricht, and 

_ conſequently 


from that place, 
be in a ga of aſſiſting it. For 


in his houſe, 
the ſtranger was juſt come from the 
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conſequently having occaſion for all 
his troops, was willing to throw a ſup- 
ply of proviſions into Bergen- -op- 
Zoom, as he was going to a diſtance 
and could no longer 


that purpoſe he ordered a conſiderable 


convoy, which ſet out from Antwerp 


for that town under a good eſcort ; 


but in order to prevent an attack, 
which circumſtance had often happen- 
ed during the winter, and that with. 


loſs, the allies at that time occupying 


a chain of quarters from Breda as far 
as Voude, he detached the Count 
d' Eſtrees with a conſiderable body of 
cavalry to march on the fide of Breda, 
with orders to puſh on detachments 
almoſt to Voude. 


| This detachment 
had two objects in view; one was to 
keep the allies in ſuſpence with re— 


gard to the fiege that was to be form- 


ON T HE VICISSIT UDES 


TR. Eden of Wildroſe-hall had 
1 made his fortune in India. A 


very ſhort time before his return to 


England, having ſeen at Calcutta an 


amiable and beautiful young lady, 
the couſin and companion of Lady 
Alwin, the wife of Colonel Alwin; 
and, never conſidering her ſmall or 
no dowry as any Objection, he aſked 
| and received her hand. 
her beauty, amiable diſpoſitions, and 


He regarded 


elega ant accompliſhments, as {ufficient; 
nor was he diſappointed ja his choice 
for ſhe was as deſerving as ſhe was 


fair. On his return to Britain, he 


purchated a fine houſe and extenſive 
park in the weſtern part of Eſſex; 


and having nothing wherewithal to 


accuſe kimielf during his reſidence 


in the eaſt, and being therefore as 


eaſy in mind as in external circum— 


ſtances, he flattered himſelf with the 


proſpect of happineſs. 

One dark autumnal evening, ſoon 
after he had taken polletſion of his 
villa, while fitting in his parlour du- 


ring A dreadful ſtorm of rain, thun— 


der, and lightning, a poſt-chaiſe 
drove up to his door; and a fervant 


informed him, that an old gentlemen 


wiſhed tor permiſſion to paſs the night 
He learned too, that 


ed, and the other to cauſe them to re- 
main near Breda, This large body 
of cavalry kept the allies, who 


were in the neighbourhood of that 


town, in ſuſpence; during which in- 


terval Marſhal Saxe marched to Maeſ- 
tricht, the allies not daring to attack 
the convoy, becauſe they would have. 
put themſelves between the eſcort and 


the troops under Count d'Eftrees. 


From theſe two examples may be de- 


duced the neceſſity of covering con- 
voys of importance by detachments, 


independent of the eſcort aſſigned 
them. In ſhort, a general mould do, 
every thing that will contribute to the, 
ſecurity of his diſpoſitions; and pre- 
cautions ought never to be thought 


ſuperfluous when they are managed 
wich prudence, and have for their end 
the ſucceſs of a well-concerted plau. 


( To be continued.) 
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Continent ; that he was on his way 
from Colchelter to London; that the 
driver, not well acquainted with the 
country, and confounded with the 
violence of the tempeſt, had miſtaken 
the lane that led to Wildroſe hall for 


the road to Rumford ; and that the 
gentleman was fo very ill, 


that he 
could not venture to go even as far 
as the nearcit_ inn, it i is ncedleſs to 


ſay, that he was received with the 


kindelt welcome. 
Mr. Eden's 


For, beſide that 
numanity v. ould have ſo 


inclined him, there was {omething. 


particularly intereſting in the grey 
hair, dignified courage, open coun— 


tenance, and dejected air, ot the ſtran- 
ger. He remained ſome days at the 


hall still he ſomewhat recovered, and 


in that time the pre- polieflions of 
Eden in his behalf grew into ſtrong 
attachment. | 


{© have been indeed anfortunate,” 
ſaid the old gentleman, giving. ſome 
account of himſelf, as foon as | his 
ſtrength permitted him; “ and ] 
know not that my misfortunes are at. 
an end. I was happily eſtabliſhed in 


the early part of my lite as a phyſician 


in the north of Engl. nd. By the 
deathof a maternal uncle | in the iſland 
of Antigua, and whoſe name I was 
by his will appointed to aſſume, I 

| Jucceeged 
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and eſtates. 


ſervices. But : | 
pointed. My ſucceſs in reſtoring the 


emperor to health made him con- friend, my deliverer, and my protec- 
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ſicceeded to a conſiderable fortune. 
It was neceſſary, however, that 1 


ſhould go thither to receive the in- 
veſtiture and poſſeſſion of his property 
The veſſel in which ! 
failed was feized by a Mooriſh pirate; | had never returned!“ | 
was carried to Barbary; and I was 


never heard of, 1 believe, by my 


friends: for the governor of Moga- 
core, learning my profeſſion, ſent me 
immediately to Fez, to render what 
aſſiſtance I could to the Emperor of 
Morocco, who was at that time afflic- 
ted with a dangerous malady. I was 
Willing, from every conſideration, to 
give him all the aid in my power; and 
_ Hoped, that, if I was ſuccefsful, my 


freedom might be the price of my 
But I was cruelly difap- 


ceive me ſo neceſſary to his welfare, 
that he would not ſuffer me to de- 
part; ſo that, obſerving my 1mpati- 


ence, he allowed me to have no com- 
munication with any perſon whatever, 
V ho could give notice of my ſituation 
to any of the Britiſh conſuls. 
_ other reſpects I muft do him the juſ- 


tice of acknowledging, that I was 


treated with the utmoſt kindnefs, and 


lived even in a ſtate of barbarons 


luxury. After the emperor's death, 


my ſituation for ſome time underwent 
no change, for his ſucceſſor conſidered 


mme as no leſs neceſſary to himſelf than 
I had been to his father. At length, 


however my melancholy was growing 


into deſpondency ; I had been eigh- 


teen years in a (fate of captivity ; my 


health was viſibly impaired, and he 
young emperor, with a humanity 
which I muſt commend, conſented to 
my departure. h 
me without expreſſions of friendſhip; 
and an ample compenfation, not for 
the bondage 1 had endured, but for 
the ſervices I had rendered him. I 
returned by Jaly and Germany on 
account of the troubles in France; 
and, coming from Hamburgh to Col- 


Nor did he part with 


c 


fatigue and weakneſs, than with anxi- 
ety, to receive intelligence of my fa. 


mily, which conſiſted, at the time [ 
left them, of a wife, and an infant of 
three years old. If they ſurvive, I 


may yet be happy: 1 left them in 


written from this place. 
_ myſelf, that in the ſpace of a day, or 


In all 


houſe. 
"cheſter, I am not more effifted with Moved by his ingenuous appearance, 


commended him 


London. By him, being fot de- 
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eaſy circumſtances, and to the care of 
an affectionate friend. But if they 
ſurvive not!” he ſighed, and his voice 
faltered, “ if they ſurvive not! would 
to heaven that I alſo were dead! or 
Eden's ſympathy, and deſire of af- 
fording him relief, need not be doubt. 
ed. He inquired by what addreſs he 
might procure him the important in- 


formation he ſo anxiouſly wiſhed for. 
« I have already written,” ſaid he, 


© from Colcheſter, and have alſo 
I perfuade 


few hours, I ſhall be certified of my 
happineſs, or utter miſery. I was 


Dr. Clement in the city of Leeds. — 
« Merciful Heaven!“ interrupted E- 


den; „Dr. Clement of Leeds! my 


tor!“ he fei on his neck and embraced 
him. The ſtranger was overw helmed 
with amazement. ©** And have you 
forgot me?” cried Eden; the poor 
boy whom you ſaved from ignomini- 
ous puniſhment ; received into your 

family, educated and ſent abroad?“ 
Frank!“ ſaid the venerable old man, 


ſcarcely able to ſpeak for tears, 


«Frank, whom I ſent to ſchoot?” 
«The ſame, the ſame,” ſaid Eden; 
« poor Frank Eden! whom you ſaved. 
and protected; and am now, bv the 


bleſſing of heaven, in wealth and 


eſteem; and glad, beyond of expreſ- 
lion, at now meeting, and under my 
own roof, with my kind benefactor.” 
Francis Eden, had been a poor 
man's ſon. His parents having died 

while he was yet an infant, and being 
left to the care of a diſtant relation, it 
need not be a matter of ſurprize, if 
at ten years old his educationgſhould 
have been neglected, and his habits 
unpromiſing. In fact, he ha@® bèrn 
carried before a magiſtrate for attemp- 


ting to take ſome fruit from a gentle— 


man's garden. The poor orphan was 
to be puniſhed and fent to the work- 
Dr. Clement was preſent. 


by his tears and helpleſs condition, 


he interpoſed ; took him home to his 


houſe; found him worthy of his at- 
tention ; had him educated; and re- 
to a merchant in 


ſe 8 ing. | 


” 


ferving, he was ſent out, to India; 
where by the moſt able, upright, and 
honourable, condutt, he realized ſuch 
a ſum as to enable him to return with 
ſplendour. e,, 

But neither ſplendour. of outward 
circumitances, nor high reputation, 


nor even the conlciouſneſs of virtue, 


had been able to ſecure his felicity. 
His friend perceived it, Sitting under 
a walnut-tree in the ſhrubbery adjoin- 
ing to the houſe, while they expected 
the return of Dr. Clement's diſpatches, 


« You ſeem thoughtful,” ſaid he to 


Eden; „too thoughtful for the hap- 
pinels of your condition.” Eden 
looked at him wien ſome ſurprize; 


ſighed ; fixed his eyes on the ground: 


« You have obſerved it then?“ he 


laid. Indeed, my friend, I am 


2fraid Jam not happy. And to you, 


Jan ule no reterve. Yet I cannot 


exiireſs the canle; it is fo ſtrange; 
ſo unexpected; but ſo ſufficient to 
ſpoil my prace. My wite”—and then 


he pauſed ; was unable to ſpeak.— 


Clement gazed with amazement. He 


was alſc terrified. Hideous images 


| poſſeſſed his fancy. He was afraid 

and loth to make an inquiry. He had 
thought the wife of his friend in all 
reſpects excellent. She was indeed 
reſerved ; and had ſomething dejected 
in her appearance. But the was ſo 
correct in her deportment, ſo reſpect- 
ful to her huſband, ſo attentive to his 


friend, —** It is impoſiible! ſhe muſt 


be good!“ he thus rallied his recollec- 
tion ; baniſhed ſuſpicions; was aſham- 


ed of his fears; and with fome indig- 
nation, not againſt Eden, but againſt 
himſelf, „is ſhe not excellent?” he 


| exclaimed. *© Moſt excellen!!” re. 
lied bis friend, “ moſt lovely!“ 
[moſt engaging! blameleſs as an angel 
af Tights. nd yet I fear”—and he 
groaned, with anguiſh—** I fear I am 
not*her;chgice.” His friend, in the 


kindeſt and moſt affectionate manner, 


withed for more information 
Her delicacy of mind,” ſaid E- 


den, is indeed moſt afflicting. She 


5 had no fortune; was underſtood to be 
ol reſpectable parentage; had been en- 
titled to high expectations; and loſt 
her parents; and had become depen- 
dient, Satisfied in every reſpect con- 
& cerning her ſentiments and her de- 
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portment; penetrated with her l-2auty 
and her accompliſhments; and ob- 
ſerving how much it pained her to 
expatiate on the circumſtances of her 
early life, I have hitherto, as we have 


not been long united, refrained from 


being very minute in my enquiry into 


particulars : the more ſo, that on all 


ſuch occaſions, ſhe ſeems to feel her- 
ſelf more indebted to me than per- 


haps her own feelings, and Jam ſure 


more than mine, can endure. This 


indeed is the ſource of my ſuffering, 


She appears to have continually in her 


thoughts, that 1 have raiſed. her to 


opulence from a ſtate of dependence. 
She does not ſet ſufficient value on her 
deſerts; and is too deeply impreſſed 


with the ſenſe of great obligation. 


She reſpects me indeed too much; is 


grateful, but does not love. Her 


love is loſt in exceſſive gratitude : 
What can 1 do? All my endeavours 


to make her eaſy, all my deſires of 
pleaſing, give additional weight to the 
kindneſs that has. oppreſſed her. 1 
almoſt deſpair of meeting in her that 


friendſhip and affection which can 


ſubliſt between thole perſons on'y 


who think themſelves ſomewhat equal. 


And if fo, ſuch is my diſpoſition, that 
our connection cannot be happy.”— | 


„Have you ever,” ſaid Clement, 


with great anxiety, “have you ever 
ſpoken to her on this very intereſting 


and important ſubject?? : 
Mrs Alvin,“ anſwered Eden, 


« has done fo; not, however, at my 
ſuggeſtion; but in conſequence, as it 
were, of their mutual attachment; 
and has received from her the moſt 


ingenuous, yet painful, confeſſion of 
her infirmity. She tells her, that, 
feeling high obligation, ſhe cannot 
view me on ſuch a footing of equality 
as would juſtify the freedom, eaſe, and 
familiarity, which I ſo fincerelv de- 
fire.” —* Has (he any other relation, 


ſaid Clement,“ than the family of 


Mrs Alwin ??—* I know not that 


ſhe has,” anſwered Eden. © Her fa- 


ther, whoſe name was Fitzalleyn, had 
ſome property in this country; but 
much more in one, I know not which, 


of our American iſlands. While yet 


an infant, the loſt her mother; and 


her father, for ſome reaſon that [ 
never knew, or do not remember, had 
| | before 
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before that time gone abroad, and has 


pever been heard of. Meantime her 
_ eflate in the Weſt Indies had been ſo 


much embezzled or ſo unproductive, 


that it has ſerved her in little ſtead; 
and thoſe perſons who had charge of 
what property ſhe had at home, hav- 
ing become bankrupt, ſhe fell into 


thoſe circumſtances which are as pain- 


fut to remember as to endure. The 
only perſon who ſhewed her any 
- Friendfhip was Mrs. Alwin, who freat- 
ed her as a ſiſter, and whom the ac- 
companied to Calcutta. | 


Clement ſeemed to give ſlight atten. 


tion to the concluding part of the nar- 
rative. He was loſt in the deepeſt ab» 
traction; he groaned ; ſtruck his hand 
on his forehea1 ; and his boſom heav- 
ed withextreme agitation. Eden, ob- 
ſerving, aſked if he was indiſpoſed ? 

He did not anſwer; did not feem to 
Have heard him; roſe from his feat; 
and walked about in extreme pertur- 


bation. Then turning abruptly, “ 1 


- muſt ſee Mrs Eden.“ „She ſhall. 
wait upon you,” ſaid Eden, tenderly, 
but with aftoniſhment. „ She is my 
daughter,“ exclaimed the ftranger. 
„ Has not that occurred to you ? But 
no! J muſt not fay ſo. Alas! I may 
be miſtaken. Met l, on leaving Eng- 


land, took the name of Fitzalleyn; 
Jeft my daughter an infant; was never 


heard of! Her mother dead!“ So fay- | 


ing, he fell back on the ſeat, and 


found relief in a flood of tears. The 


thte of Eden's feelings defies wordsand 


deſcription. His aſtoniſtment, how 


ever, fome tranſient doubts, and ſome 


fears, ſoon rebuked by his hopes, and 
his hopes themfelves were inſtantly. 
abſorbed in all the raviſhment of ex- 
pectation. The dear object of his 
faithful and moſt tender regard muſt 
be the child of his earlieſt friend, of 
his deliverer, of his protector! She 
was now to feel herſelf on that foot- 


. HENRY Iv. 


: N prince ever better deſerved the 


honourable appellation of the 


Father of his Subjects than Henry IV. 
His wiſh thatevery peaſant in his king- 


dow might have a tow! in his pot every 
Sunday, ar his efforts to render that 


wiſh effeCtual, by enconraging agri- 


te peuble a garde la memoire. 


ing of equality, which, in the extreme 
and ſomewhat blameable delicacy of 
her ſentiments, ſhe held eſſential to 


the eaſe and confidence of mutual 


love. If any obligation remained, 
he was to be the perſon obliged. He 
aſſured his friend, “that it muſt be lo; 
and, as far as youth could reſemble 


age, that his daughter reſembled him; 


and urged him therefore to give im- 
mediate intimation to his dear Matil- 
da.“ Matilda was the name of my 
child.” ſaid Clement, now recovered 


from agitation, and ina tone of ac- 


quieſcing complacency. „But eil! 
there may be ſome miſtake; and the 
conſequences of diſappointment ina 
matter ſo intimately intereſting to un 
both, and to your dear Matilda, miglit 
be unſpeakably fatal. The probabi- 
lities are as you ſay ; but we mutt not 
yriete to them rafhly rf?! 
A ſervant now announced to then. 
the arrival of Mrs Alwin. Her fa. 
ther was one of the perſons to whon: 
Clement, who was his kinſman, and 
not knowing that he was the father of 
Mrs, Alwin, had addreſſed him{elt 


for information. He ſent, by his N 


daughter, who flew on the wings of 
friendſhip, the very joyful intelli— 
gence, which Eden and his honoured 
benefattor had already, the one with 
eagerneſs, and the other with caution, 
ventured in ſome degree to anticipate. 
Yet the joy of Clement, while he 
bleſſed his affectionate child, was 
was mingled with ſad remembrance, 


and with the tender recollection of 


her amiable mother. Time, how- 
ever, and the conſolation he now re- 


ceived, reſtored him to becoming com- 


poſure ; beams of the gentleſt fere- 
nity ſhone on his hoary locks; for 
his children continued virtuous ; and 
were rewarded with as much enjoy- 


ment as virtue can here expect. 


or FRANC 1 „ 
culture and by impoſing eaſy taxes; 
his humanity of diſpoſition, his eati- 


neſs of acceſs, and the frankneſs of 
his character, have made a French 
poet fay, perhaps rather too ſtrongly 
of him as his ſovereign, Seul voi dont 
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LOYAL SONG. 
By CAPTAIN MORRIS. 


E brave ſons of Britain, whofe glory 
hath long | 


Supply'd to the poet proud themes 


for his ſong ; © 
Whoſe deeds have for ages aſtoniſh'd the 
world, 


When your ſtanda ds you've hoiſted, or fails 


have unfurl'd; 
France raging with ſhame 
At your conquering fame, 


Now threatens your ae with laughter 


and flame; 


But let them come on, boys, on ſea or 


on ſhore, 
We! II work then again, as we'ye work” d 
them before. 


Now fluſh'd with the blood of the f laves 


they have ſlain, 
Theſe foes we ftil] beat, ſwear they'll try 
us again; | 


But the more they provoke 1 us, "the more 


they will ſee, | 
*Tis in vain to forge chains for a nation 
---. that's free- 
All their rafts, and their floats, 
And their flat-bottom'd a 


Shall not cram their French poiſon down 


Engliſhmen's throats 
So let them come on, &c. 


They hope by their falſchoods, their trick „ 


and alarins, 
To ſplit us in factions, and wenken our 
arms; 


For they know Britiſh hearts, while united 


and true, 


No danger can frighten, no forms can ſub- 


due. 
Let them try ev'ry tool, 
Every traitor, and ſool; 


But England, Old England, no Frenchmen 


ſhall rule. 
So let them come on, &C. 


: How theſe ſavage invaders to man have be- 


hav'd, 


We ſee hy the countries they've robb d and 


enſlav'd; 


where m aſking their curſe with bleſt liber- 


ty's name, 
They've ſtary'd 'em, and bound 'em in 
chains and in thame. 
Then their traps they may ſer, 
We're aware of their net, 


And in England, my 2 no gudgeons | 


they'll get. 
So let them come on, &c. 
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POETRY, 


| FH E A DIEU. | 
EASE, cealc thoſe ſighs! I cannot hear. 
Hark, hark! the drums are calling; 

Oh! I mult chide that coward tear, 

Yet Kils it, as 'tis falling. 
Eliza! bid thy foldier go, 

19 thus my heart- ſtrings ſever ? 
Ah! be not thou my honour's 155 

Or 1 am loſt for ever. 


Truſt, truſt that Being kind above, 
With mind ſerene and ſteady, 
Heel never bruiſe, believe me, 
1 he heart that breaks al! ready. 
He through thy inmolt foul can peer, 
And all its ſprings diſcover, 
He'll teach thy weaknels how to bear, 
Or give thee back thy lover. 


love; 


15 He the Mighty Lord of all, 


Unable to protect thee? 
Will He, who marks the ſparrow's fall, 
 O'erlook thee, or neglect thee! 
Serene yon dreadtul field 1 ſec, 
Whatever fate betide me, 
Thy innocence ſhall ſhelter thee, 
And I've no with beſide thee ! 


| ON A BUTTERFLY, 
Which came forth from its Chry falis 3 in 2 
Lady's Hand. 
) ORN in Aſpaſia's foſt'ring hand, 
My finiſh'd form I firſt diſplay'd ; 
And feit my plumy wings expand, 
While gazing on the beauteous maid. 


No ſunſhine glow'd upon the ſcene, 
With kindly warmth thoſe wings to dry 

Yet fair each painted pinion grew 
Beneath the luſtre of her eye. 


No zephyr roſe with gentle gale, 
To fill my infant frame with air; 


But fann'd by fair Aſpaſia's breath, 


The zephyr's gale I well might 11 pare. 


No roſe or lily ncar me grew, | 
On which my downy limbs might reſt ; 
But theſe in brighter tints 1 found | 
Upon the virgün's check and breaſt. 


Thus Nature, with indulgent care, 
Propitious grac d my natal hour; 

And with ſuperior ſweetnets gave 
The gale, the ſunthine, and the flow'r. 


THE E PUNSTER. 


IPPING whey with his paſtry 7, 66 Where 
am 1, my dear?” 

Tom aſk'd of the girl t 'other day: 

« Lord, fir,”” the replied, «to be ture you 

are Here nn nn D 

0 No laid he, « Lam over the vohey.”* 
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| And Pe: 


. MONTHLY CHRONICLE. 


A RUMOUR IN RHIME. 
HAT, what, what, Peter, are you 
poor? — 
Poor, bleſs the k—! who doubts of that? 


The wolves were prowling near the door, 


And - Mou grew delp'rate ? what, Wy 
what? 


Your brother Tom's a civil bard, 

Can fay by rote the virtues roval, — 
Tom's belly's full, *twere devilith hard 
I Oxford ale ſhould p:ove difloyal. 


If Jove ſhould deign a Frac! ous nod, 
Would Peter Pindar's muſe be 3 2— 

I'm planet- ſtruck, 'tis mighty odd; 
Has Jovey iſſued out his fiat? 


Jove coming down in thower of gold 
No ig et has tlie cha 7 hinder; 

T's muſe has got a cold, 

And = No more like Peter Pindar. 


MONTULY CHRONIC LE 


From the LONDON GAZETT ES. 
VIENNA, June 27, 1798. 


HY royal highneſfs te ne 


| 3 Chriſtine, confort of the Duke 

of Saxe-Tcſchen, died here in the evening 
of the 2.4th inſt. in the 55th year of her age. 
BERLIN, July 14. The Queen of Pruſ- 

ſia was yeſterd. y ſafely delivers ed of a daugh- 

ter, and her majeſty and the young PHO 


are as well as can be expected. 


ADMIRALTY-OFFICE.... 
A letter from Earl St. Vincent, dated on- 


board the Ville de Paris, off Cadiz, June _ 


zo, relates the capture of a ſmall Spanith 


privateer, of one carriage gun and four 
Twivels, and manned with 26 men, off Vi- 
by his majeſty's 
loop King's-Filher, Capt: 1 


20, on the 7 mn of May, 

Another letter from Earl St. Vincent, 
dated July 3, inclotes the report Captain 
Digby, of his mazeſty” s ſhip Aurora, has 


made of his laſt cruize; and by which it 
appears, that this active and. deſerving 
young officer, on the 16th of [une, deſtroy- 
ed two Spanith velſels in Curmes Bay.— 


On the v 9th, chaſed an enemy's ſhip of 18 
or 20 guns, with five merchant brigs, and 
drove iwo of the brigs on thore, in the har- 
our of Cece cira, fiiencing the guns of the 
fort. < Chaterl. a cutter on the zoth, and a 
lugger on the 21ſt, which latter proved a 
Guernſey man, but carried lim far in the 
Bay. On the 22d. Chaſed a hip off Cape 
Meachiehwao, which proved to be large 
French privateer, of 20 guns, which hauled 
in ty the land, and anchored in an open- 
ing undue a 


Away ; the (ea then ade a fair patlage over 


Capitaine de vallleau 
copper faſtened, and had a thorough repair 


fort : FAVE her three or four” 
bc: adi de S, whic) ) thot | er cables and maſts. 


SONG in THE ST RANGER, 


Written by K. B. Sur nan, E1q. 


HAVE a ſilent ſorrow here, 
A grief I'll ne'er impart: 
It breathes no ſigh, .it ſheds no tear, 
But it conſumes my heart! 
This cheriih'd woe, this lov'd deſpair, 
My lot for ever be; | 
So, my ſoul's lord, the pangs I bear 
Be never known by thee | 


— 


And when pale characters of death 
Shall mark this altier'd cheek ;; 

When my poor wafted trembling breath 
My life's laſt hope would ſpeak | 


1 hill not raiſe my eves:to-Jcay'ny 


Nof mercy. ak for nie 
Ny foul deffails to bg e n, 
Uppardon'd, love, by thee 


or EVENTS. 


her, and the Aurora cleared the land, the 
fort firing without .cttect.— And on the 
evening of the 24th, deſtroyed a coaſting 
veſſel, in an inlet called Finis. | 

A letter, of which the following is a copy, 
has been tranſmitted by Admiral Lord St. 
Vincent, commander in chief of his ma- 
jeſtp's ſhips and vellels off Cadiz, to Evan 
Nepean, Eſq. ſccretary of the admiralty. 


Seca. Hor ſe, Tune 27, 1798, 2 of Pan- 


tellaria J. N. V. 


12 leagues, 


My Lok p, After a chace of twelve! hours. 


and-a cloſe action of eight minutes, his ma- 


jeſty's ſhip under my command, this morn- 


ing at four o'clock, captured the Senſible, 
a French 36-gun frigate, 12 pounders, and 
300 men, commanded by Montieur Bourde, 
was new-coppered, 


at Toulon, two months ago. | 
A general of diviſion, Baraguey d'Hil- 
liers, with his ſuite, was on-board, going to 


Toulon with an account of the capture of. - 


Malta. 
The Sea-Horſe's ae and men con- 


and I received that aſſiſtance from Mr. Wil- 
mott, the tirſt licutenant, which I might 
naturally expc 2& from an officer who had 
been in nine actions, and received eiglit 
wounds. 
two maſters mates 4 ninemen belong- 
nz to the Cuiloden evinced the fame ſteady 
8 as the crew of chat ſhip have done 
on every occation. | E. J, FOO FE, 
[ft of Killed and Wounded, 


ducted themſelves much to my fatisfaction, 


SEa-Horst.—1 ſeaman, 1 drummer, 


killed. Mr. Willmott, firſt lieut, flight- 


my 


MON T H I. v E 


y, 13 ſeamen, 1 corporal of marines, 1 pri- 
vate marine, wounded. 
SENSIBLE.—18 killed. Monf. Ponrde, 
capitaine et capitaine de SHER, lecond 
capitaine, 35 men wounted.. 


Copy of a Letter rom Near admiral Har- 


vey, Comma _ in Chief of his Majeſt's 

Ships and Veſſels at the Leeward Iſlands, 

to Evan Mean, jg. dated on-board 

the Prince of Wales, Fort Royal Bay, 

Martinique, June 12. . 

an my letter to you of the 13th ult: the 
*. nat froned Frencit privateers: helong- 

ing = e © have been-c 
the fps and veiicls of his m. jelty's Iqua- 
eron under my command, viz. 

By the Matilda, Capt. Mittord, to wind- 
ward of Antigua, Anuibal brig, of 14 guns 
and 9) men, 

By the 1995 Ving, Captain Carvey, off 
St. Parttio! mew's, IL'Intre pide loop, of 19 
guns and 50 men. 

By the Charlott e armed loop, emen d- 
ed by Lieut. 3 55 Wilſiams, ff Dominica, 


captured by 


hip as one 5 


la Mort ſchooner, of 4 guns and zö men. 
HENRY HARVEY. 


Copy of a Letter from 57 Robert Hall, 


3 Sloop ['ynx, 
FRE at Sea he 


_ nmander of his Hofe 
o Evan Nepran, 905 
11/% of. Fuly, 179 
Sr, Be pleated to acguant the lords 
FOO Nga ers Ot the aut iralty, that on the 
Izthof laſt month, in lat. 23 N. 
W. [ caprure Ja fiall French ic:ooner pri- 
teer, called L Iſabelle, of 2 guns and 30 
men; and on the 27th of the tue month, 
in latitude 30 N. lohgitude 71 W. a feet 
Brt: Privat er, Ci Hed La Mentor, of 14 {1% 
ponntters {tix of Which ihe threw over 
board in the chace] and fg: men; they were 
both from Porto Rico, bound to the conſt 
of America en à eruize. 1 yeſterday alto 
reciprured'the- American hip Liberty, from 
Pitta delpiiia, bound to Liverpool, which 
hat heen taken fix days Detore, .a tew hours 
after getting aut of the Delaware. 
CoDp 0 of 2 Jet wi to: Admiral tord Brid- 
por? from Ser Charles ani. ton, Cap. 
£4: of IL) Mai 3 Si 4 M. oni. it, 
Hſe 4, a off. Aberach. 


3 ; 
M1. ited 741004 
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1133 8 F 841 2 i OW Age. | 
Doats ot his- majetty's hip „elpo meue and 
EAST 1 ' * {3 LE, | FE 8 ER 
. 10 18 2050 100 8 11 nne 440 A ' mags 


* 

and at ten P. M. dilpatched thein under 
. 
i 


Saint 1 1 10 nr CSarrla i p 
CONTI RiL half [291 . iultetlank Slate ie V 40 
7 2 _ 44 hag 13 IIS 5 

Plocesded uin the HG FUTMLCIONS nlanner to 
51 £% «7 21 al , 3 I Ie 75 * 3 - % 
* 412 at L 4C Lo) * en! Tt N. b * Ce abont three 
A 1 5 SOR . . , N ö 1 8 

£Y » 4. 1 41e Da 1 A ile niguk, Froin 


Navy Tall; v4 4580 SUNG, and Hequent 


HRONI CI E. „ 


ſqualls, very much favoured the execution 
of the deſign. They boarded the brig in 


Qifterent places nearly at the ſame moment, 


and carried her, though not without more 
reliftance than ſuch a ſurprize gave reaſon 
to expect. 
inlet Velne now alarmed, and the wind 
having untortun: ately veered round to the N. 

N. W. and blowing freth directly into the 


patlage, the merchant veilels no longer be- 


came an object of acquitition, and the in- 


tricacy of the channel made it doubttul . 


wiether the corvette even could be got out; 


the attempt, however, was made; and af- 


ter workine to windward under a heavy fire 


from the 
it was at length with great perieverance 
eftected. The brig appears to be the A- 
venturicr, carrying 12 four-pounders. and 
79. men, commanded by Citizen Ratty, 
lieutenant de vaifſeau. As no merit can 
redound to we. from this enterpriſe, 1 do 
do hot hofitate to announce it to your lord- 
the moſt gallant nature, and 
on which no encomin uns of mine 
ſufticient jultice to the conduct of Lieut. 
Shortland, the oflicers. and the men who 
periormed t. Lieut. Roſs, of the marines, 
Mr. Boomlevy, Per of FP Chälders, and 


Mellrs. Morgan, Palmer, and 3 rikine, Pars 


ticularly diltinguuhed been 


R 


coat. Our loſs is one 


Imitiin 


Captain O' Bren, whom 1 had 27 Ponte 
ed to cover the boats, g. 
that tlie circumftanccs could poflibly edmit 
Of, and not wiraout greit riik, from the 
badnefs of the night and the dange rs on the 
man killed, one 
g Mr. Froſt, midſhipman, aud three 
ſcamen, wounded; oy 
' - 4heencmy have 16 wo under, and feveral 
mortully. CHa. HAMILTON. 
Copy of « Letter to Ft, Admral Ser 4028 
Gerdner, 50 F. 
lea, ho Cate; n of Majejt ty's Ship 
Indefatigal „ e at Sead, e 


55 NON. 


Sin; 1 have much Pla ſure im communi- 
you the capture of the French ſhip 
or LfHeareus, mounting 16 guns and; 


* 118740 
Catfiimn ? 108 
Li 


manned with hz men, a very handtome 


thin, coppered and perfectly new, and in 
ever) . fit tor his majelty's lervice.- 1 
of Wt this thip at day-ight, on the 
4h witant, on her return from i eruize, 
in Coinpany Wy eith a merchant-ſhip her prize, 
called the Canada; K Hevecll, matter, 
trom Jamaica to Lendon (laſt from Chartet- 


Jan 
town), laden with ſugar, rum, aud cotive. 
Trncle Lellels ſeparated upon diflerenx 
courles, the laiter fearing 
ne; ns tornier, alter 3 circut: ir Chace of 32 
hours, led us in light of Ba June; and the 
Canada, which thip, àttet es changing the 
prüloners, we dove on mote under that 
2 donn 


The forts that commanded this 


batteries for upwards of two hours, 


can do 


we alk the afittancte 


Fro 7572 S* altbar 7 Del. 


dliect lor n 8 
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town, where at leaſt her cargo muſt be de- 
ſtroyecd, as, the ſca ran very high, and the 
wind dead on the ihore. 

J nave allo the honour to enciots a liſt of 
the captures made by the privateer, viz. 

Zephyr brig, trom fſeriey, 8 guns, 30 
men, privatecr. 

Dartmouth lugger, trom 
guns, 4b men, Privateecr, 

Alliance, Americau lip irom New Vork 
to Liver pool, tebuco: 

Canada, Engitiz hip, from Jamaica to 
London, witi rum, lugar, and coffee, drove 
on thore near BuVonHe, bY His majeſty's thip 
Indefatigable. 


G uernſey, 6 


8% / A 4 otter fi om Sir umar 4 of Pellew, 
of us. Maj ftz*s Ship 
Vice-Admiral Sir Alan Gardner, 
at Fea, Aug. 8, 1798. 

81 R, 1 have great pleaſure in communt- 


WE RN? ; 
GALE 


cating, to you the capture of the. French na- 
tional corvette la Vaillante, chimanded by 


the Lie atenant de Vaiſſeau la? Hiount- 
ing 29 guns, - poundlers, pierced for 24, 
and manned w:ttr:197 men. * 

This thip .. rc *hefort- the iſt, 
and from Fifle RS 36 Atih, Init. 
25 bariiied-p! oth convicis, and Ma- 
Game Koverc and tain 15 a tor Cayenne. We 
fell in with her at day- break on the 74 


7 Cily 
between ON an the Ile of Rue, 
and the chte con 


ned 24 14 OUIlS, W hen the 
itruck 3 Bring a few guns. She is of 
large dimenitehs, 


3 We Y ES - 
Oily 16 RLOBEGS old, cop- 
pere d and copper 


11128 
14.557 


rom 8 Ot 


i * 
. 
VIII 


tattered, {ſails talt, and 
will F- truſt Le Found tit tor bis: majeſty's 
ſorvice. EDWARD PLLLEW, 
[Sir R. Strachan, - wile zea! 
prife are always conſpicuous, having diſco- 
vered. 47 Fun- boats meored a the inner road 
of Havre, frem Cape lu Iicve the 
Pier lcad, ald 
river Scipe towards konten! ON tlic 19H 
attacked ti.cm.. A fnart fire enſued, in 
A. veciels were ſunk, 


1 GH qd 


which ſercot tie evan) 
nd, ien ih gleat chien betrayed: 


c 
ty: atE itpprok'a to have leſt a great num- 


wn 1333 5 2 5 : 15 * 1 ee 4 4 AX 4 HE 
Hretkula J£coclvet: le let: but the. IH) 
725 * 5 , 5 * 2 > * = * > . - * = y* 7 7 91 
at Ys {ſchooner Hai er cen TITEL GEN, Leut. 
7 . 7 * ' - 
18 = ? ; : $ & 75 $ - 4 — | = 2 
Ford, an anner OF enen ADliltles, 


YOUTH 


, Ein the ti 93% a eaan 
bo Fr GL no Salt: 
[3 Ie | 15 „ 1 $5 .ch! ie 0 5 644 1 
tonſcquer ce ct bol front one of the elie- 
y's beat: Lavilig ſtruck a carronate, aid 
Ipiit it into many pieces. She is rcturned 
te Port f POR: uh, to lan Her wounded, and 


Hiit yer joremall,, Which Was Runs in 
tie NY 
The followir 7 


rutt cccunt lelrecting the capt 


is given as the me ſt cor- 


7 SF . 
7 77 7 ty atrgavle, 10 


* » 9323 1 12 
With ſmafl 3113 
Thckicciual- nüt be his 


lummoned to 


and enter- 


Bong half way. acrols the. 


30 arc 


Ef t 128 3 5 
et $95 POLE 


er Of nien. The Piemont was ftiuck 
eiglit er tei tines, tut {e hat net a nian 
Furt. One fret under Water has given 
e pes ment 10 (he hard Pi- 0134'S» + be 


'TEL!M.CH t-- IS 


correlpon 


ut OL ine 
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Ra: mond and Wood icote Eaſt-Indiamen by 
the Freiich. 

The ivaymond ſailed from Bombay on 
the 161th of May, and, after an unexpect- 
edly-thort pale lage, reached Fellicherry on 
the 20th. -- She came to nchor about chree 
Oo'cleck ; and a this time. a mip, Wich 
had been nocd bearing dow, trom the 
weſtward under Englith- colours, - ſteered 
c.ofe under Ber ſtern, and change her co 


lours for the-tri-co:ourcad flag, tirea d zun, 


ca upon tae bomba, to ſurrender. 

Captain Siealey had already mate tlie 
ſign * to the Woodcote of an chen. The 
cab es of both  Ihips Were milie dldte „cut, 
in hopes to run them athore; but this was 
prevented by the want of wind; the mea- 
ere, however, alifted the Raymond: to 
vecr round a little, and thus 2 ad inte lomeèe 
ot her guns to bear upon tlie cnc 7 up, 
pily, as illuck would nav it, 1 
l 


52 ir 8 Er > 
a1 Cel, Lie „l.; VV Nic! 115 t! C 
mean tinte was rakiag er: tore: and: aft, 
CUIEHY- dtrecting her fire 8 0 her rigging. 
Under this ditadvantage, RUVErtn 5 lo, he 


} > 5 qe" WP 
COE 111 BY £4 IV CEL ag CU 11081 1788 4471 i 01 n 
hou 5: Wiich tlie e belt erte io the 


dcote, which Was Giftant about a quar- 
ter 4 4 lille In the ame manfer as With 


the Raymond, the Flencute took ler {tation 
under the Woodent s ſteric and even cane 
to, an”. a. chgaging, however, only 
Al leng th Captain Han- 
i by his Bame, and ſeeing how 
re finance, he was 
Wi.ich. he aCcurd- 


+ ho 
CnC! 3 


Nay Was Halle 
{Urrender, 
ingly did. 

The” Prencufe now returned to the Raye. 
N10 rd, ** Cap tain Sniey ey! l 18 (C- 
FUEL \ Vil Lit 1011. CCrSy al. GU th COL vinced 
that it Moi U be to no Purple to reſume the 
action, alle ſdrrerdetced, 4050 22 al Hour and. 
Ave minutes at er t! chec nent ol the 
attack. | 

The Prencuſe:carries 46 guns, of which 
24:PCUNCErs ;. 8 are 9 Funders, aud 

carronaces: act before the 
chga: BO elt ker Cre M (CCH ,ν.ᷣef 556 men. 


1 2 + | 5 . 5 . * 1] *Y -yv'* + » 
L e 10 CC Oi the t n Was CH. 20 81s 
4. ; = 


EC 


10 coin 


1 bi lols on the pariot NED E. mond are 
ſaid to be ce killed and or five 
vounded: anieng the latter Nire. Brutten, 
the lady. of licutewant Brutten, of the 75th 
numbered, as,. aving bee 11 
＋ hne face by: a ſplinter, In 
ea alto a palenger, rectived à contu- 
{ poi te l.culoer, The Preneute fuf- 
in nearly the ſame number. | 
The Prenct 


un 
CU 


ule had been obſerved in the 
thing the evening before, and a boat be- 
lengiug to, Mahe was diſco ered to have 
ded with her, in conſequence of 
Frerch commiander- bailing 


Which, ard tne 


Captain! 1 


annay by his nanie, circun-ſtances 
i ot 


This melauc, 


terjeants, Werée it. Ach 
and em 4e on 1 


before kj 
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of ſtrong ſuſpicion, we underſtand, attach- 
ed themſelves to certain foreigners at that 
factory, which had led to their arreſt and 
an olicial enquiry. 

We lament to have to ſtate the deſtruction 
of another of the India company's thips, the 
Royal Charlotte, together with the greater 
part ot her cfew, by lightning. — This 
vent is thus men \tioried in 
the laſt accounts fem Bengal. The Royal 
Charlotte and Britangia lay at anchor. at 
Culpee, three or four cables“ length afun- 
der, each naving about goo barrels of gun- 
powder on-board, as part of their cargoes 
for the Cape. A thunder ſtorin atiſin g, the 
crew of the Britannia were employed in 
placing wet ſwabs rourd the foremaſt and 
pumps, when they were ſtunned by tre 
explotion of the Royal Charlotte, and co- 
vered vith fragments of the wreck. Every 
foul on- board, to he number of one hun- 
dred and forty, perithed. The ihock was 
diſtinctly felt at Calcutta, a diſtance of 50 


miles; and the ring of one of her anchors, 


and a copper bolt, were found about tliree 
is from where the ſhip lay. J 


— —ũ—E— ͤ—X—AiWÿ —— 


NEWS. 


His majeſty in 


DOMESTIC 
St. JAMES s, — 15 


council was tlis day pleaſed to order, 


that the parlament, which ſtands proroened 
to Wedneſday the eighth day of this inſtant 
Auguſt, hould be 
Tueſday the 23d day of Etobrer. next. 

On Mon, Ay: N! ; ht, Aug. 6, tlie neigh 
bourhood of Somers Town was extr. me- 
ly alu med by the riot us betavieur of a 
number of lrun rec uits wel uging to the 
17th reg. of lig{t dragoons, Who were in 
barracks in Chalton. tr Shy And Who then 
ſeverel beat andill treated fee Ta 4 perions, 


On Tueſday atterioon, en to he joy of 


the inhaoitants of that ; lace, the whole 
Party, cnſiſting of fifty -one, inc tug two 
ed oli to Billing late, 
Ircl ti S Gravel end 
boat FY for te DL *ÞC vie of berg 8 Conne Ei! r9 
the neaud- Quarters of the re Sime nt at e 
terbury; but it being a confiderable tinie 
1 3 the veliel coul not let 
ſail; on ch ch they began to murmur, and 
at lait ſeſolved to return n-tHore, an g0 
back to their old quarters at S mers Vown. 
They im gediately put their reſoluti nuto 
bxecution, an all the way through the city 
conducted themſelves in the moſt cu itrdge- 

ous manner. 
was carried to ſ.ech an exceſs that the civil 
power was fo'ins 
tumult; application was thereto; mae to 
the St. 5 alicras al! lociation, Who aiiemblei! 


and marched to the ſpot with all p: Mole 


ſpeed, when the riotets diſperſea, and took 
tefuge in the barracks, wither the were 


"Tived 


Sarah. Her majeſty. ſent ! 
turtier prorogucd to 


that iwo proper nurſes {houtu be 


In Gray's Inn lane, the riot. 


inſufficient to tfabUue the: 


purſucd and taken prifoners without blood- 
thed. It was then thought adviſtable to 
remove thein to different watch-houſes in 
the pariſh, where they remained under a 
proper guari till Wedneſday, when they 
were re-condutted to the barracks, and four 
of the principal ringleaders, among whom 
Were the 1wo le jeants, were committed t 
the houſe of correction by Mr. Juſtice 15 : 
rout; of Somers Town, win attended oa 
the occation. About four o'clock on Wet- 
nefday afternvon the remaining forty- ſeven. 
were conducted under a ſtrong detachinent 
of the afſec ation tothe water-ſiſe, to be 
gain embarked for Gravefend. One watch- 
nun wounded in the aikray lies without 
10pes recovery, and ſeveral others, we 
underſtand, are ſeverely wounded. The 
rioters are all very young men, and juſt ar- 
rom Ireland. | | | 
AuG. 17. Mrs. Sumimerkeld,, ſervant 
to the queen, Mas delivered of a boy; at 
tive in the afternoon ſhe was delivered of 
nother boy; and at nine at nigh t ſhe was 


1 
i ( 
1 


brought to bed of a fine girl, ali likely to 


live. Her nizjetty, with her utual gcod- 
neſs of heart, on hearing of the event, gave 
orders that every necellary afliſtance thould 
be rendered to the mother and children. 
The next day the children were half baptiz- 
ed by the names of George, john, and 
for them to Lady 
Cathcart's houſe, whither they were brought 
tor the princetles to fee t thein; and defied 
N 
for the boys, the girl being left under the 
care of the mother. — Mo {t of tize nobility 
of the town have viſited the mother and 
children, and have alſo contributed towards 
making them a comtortale proviſion. | 
Married, at Farnham, on Non day the 
30th of Jaly laſt, after a courtſhip of fort; 


vears, FHiugh Welch, to Mifs Ann Hill: --- 


The ages of this couple, together with the 


bride- man and bride- maid, were as tos 


Bridegrooin, _ - 82 
Bride, - es 
Eride-maid, Miſs ber Grinaway, | 
of E arn ham, * 5 9 5 
Brie den 1a Ny. Mr. Culver, of Ditto, 2 


Total, "48 

A young zentleman, ſon to a rich 1 in 
the city, obierving, a few days fince, a man 
ating a geuteel female in a very rough and 
ungentleman like manner, interfered in be- 
halt of the girl. A battle immediately en- 
ſued, which terminated in the complete 
triumph of the gailant Itraelite. The young 


woman, being thus reſcued from inſulr, 


threw herſelf into the arms of her generous 
protector, and bathed in iears feelingly ex- 
preticd tic high tenſe of gratitude ſhe felt 

towards 
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wo vards him for his manly interference. 


The numerous mob who beheld the 


ene, cried out, while the gentleman was. 
m the act of emmracing her, „ Marry her 


now, and you will render your generoſity 
e "=> Ne young hero did not reject 
whe hint; but, addrefling himſelf imme- 
diately to the girl, faid, „IJ am ready!“ 
to which the fair female as proniptly added, 
So am I!” Arrangements were inſtantly 


formed for the celebration of the nuptials, 
which actually took place in a day or two 


after. The circumftance has been ſince 
diſcloſed to the father of the gentleman, who 


at firſt expreſled the ſtrongeſt diſapproba- 


non of his fon's conduct, principally on ac- 
count of the lady being a Chriſtian; but, 
from a ſubſequent contemplation of the gal- 


Ent conduct of the youth, he has become 
and a- 


perfectly reconcited to the match, 
gre: d to ſettle 20,0001. on the young couple. 
The lady was an apprentice to a m liner in 
the city. 

Died, at Liverpool, the Seba Mr. 
John Palmer, comedian. — On Wedneſday 
the 1ſt. of augult, he played the part of 
| Young Wildin g, In the Liar, with his ac- 
cuſtomed thare of applauſe, He had dined 
In company with ſome friends; but ſeemed 
to feel a more than uſual de preihon of ſpi- 


rits, elpecituly When the converiation hap- 


Pened to turn upon domeſtic f1:uations. -—— 


The next evening he performed the part 


of the Stranger, in the nc'v play of that 
name; and on beingatiked Dy the repreſent- 
_ ative of Baron -Stainfort (Mr. Whitfield), 
here he had left his children?“ poor 
Palmer felt thie force of the expreſſion, and 
tt backward—the audience, as well as his 
companions on the ſtage, when they flaw 
him fall, ſuppofed his conduct to be m. rely 
a Picatrical deception to heighten the dif- 
trefs of the character, — but they were toon 
fatally undegeived— after a thort convulſ;ve 
ſigh, which waſted his foul to the boſom of 
His Redcem zer, he was found to be an in- 
nimate corpſe. "The icy hand of death had 
Ropped the vital current, and every afiiſt- 
- ance proved futile. The opinion of the 
phyſicians ſuggeſt that Mr. Palmer died of 
a broken heart, the confequence of demeſtic 
calamity operating on his mind, to witch 
the rcprelentation of his dramatic character 


Kad, at the niement, given additional poig- 
5 


ualicy: Mrs. P. died about a month ales, 


and their tecond ſon not more than a fort- 


night previous to Mr. Palmer FF MEALS Mr, 
Palmer has left eight children alive. 
The funeral of 5 tnuch-lamented ad for 


took place on the Monday following, Which 


Was conducted with the mot ſelenm reipect- 
ili The hearle was preceded by mutes 
on horſeback, four mourniug couches (being 
the whole the town could furnin) and one 


company; th 


53. A ſtone is to be 


verpool theatre. 


e had been a priforor 


ty aud inc{ficacy of in 
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glaſs coach; and followed by Meſſrs Aickin, 
Holman, Whitfield, Incledon, Mattocks, 
and Wild. The chief mourners were Mr. 
Hurſt (as his oldeſt acquaintance} and a 
Mr. Stevens, coutin to the deceaſed. Next 
came Major Potts, Capt. Snow (the gen- 
tleman who periormed near two years tince 


at Covent-garden theatre, under the aſlum- 


ed name of Harg ave), Captain Kennedy; 
Meſſrs. Hamnierton, Farley, Tompkins, 
Toms, Emery, Demaria {the Painter) 
Clinch, Holt igiwaod, and the reſt of the 

whole of whom accompanied 
the corpie in mournful filence from Liver- 
pool to the neighbouring village of Warton, 
where the body was interred. There were 
alſo two or three coaches of private parties 
belonging to the town. The proceflion ſet 


out at eight o'clock; in the . and 


reached the church about Half Fry nine. 


Prayers being read over the body, it was 


committed 'to the grave, ſeven tect deep, 
dug in a rock. .The-cottin: was of oak, 
covered with black cloth, and on the late 
was fimply inſcribed © Mr. John Palmer, aged 

placed at tlize head 
of the grave with the following lines in- 
ſcribed, which are ſaid to be the iaſt words 
he 5 in the character of the Stran 

bs _ ; nd +: 

„ There is another mages a. better world!“ 
The death of Mr. Palmer has brou 
forward a varicty of f cxnduvares OF eogase- 
ments at Dru: y- lth e Among theitare; Mr. 
Hearle 'Y 3 Mr. C ook, Of the Bublür ft. ge, 


and Mr. Browr le, Known by tlie naine of 
the Bath Koſcius. — Ihe Cou tels of 
to her credit be it ſaid, conuibuted fifty 
pounds towards the benefit 


Derby, 


of the orphan 
children of the late Mr. 
- he theatrical benefit at 
the Opera Ltoute, tor the children ot the 
late Mr. Palmer, produced near. ycol. 
Died faddenly, at his aparmuts in the 
King's Bench priſen, in the mutt deplora- 
ble Gviſtreſs, William  Witkinſon, EIg. of 


the Jiland of Antigu., a gentleman of great 
- Food tenſe and dp and ot the mot 


unqueſtionzd integ ty. lie was obe of 
thole whole debt exceeded the limitation of 
the late infolvenc.act; it that ought 
called his debt which was contracteck in his 
country's-fervice, and in = walt pub- 
lie- 1 exertiens in the Welt Indies. 
above tour 
and 15 = tzOre wy inſtance of the 

rHonn! en 4 
e loles hits. 
the creditor his: debts: by imprt Summen 
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Mr. Wükmſon was the gentlemen in whoſe: 
| behalf Serjeant Adair, during the pendeney 
oi the late act, through hun zanity, prete i1t- 


ed a petition that the benctit of the act 
might be extended to hn, as he had been 
already 
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Palmer, at the Li- 


10 be . 


ot” 
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cloſe ſhaved. 


parte is arrived in Exypt. 
may preſume, from à formal intimation 


F 


Nready exonerated in the Tfland of Antigua. 


The ill fuccefs of the petition, and his de- 
ſpairon the death of the late worthy lerjeant, 
accelerated his ewn. He was a native of 


Appleby, and about 37 years of age. 


Died, at his lodgings in Tottenham-court 
road, Frederic. ſames Mefling, a character 
well known by the name of the Mad Fid- 
ler: he was a muſician by profeflion, and 
formerly engaged at the Theatre Royal 
Covent Garden; which he foriook, and h as 
ever lince paraded the metropolis habited 
in a ſuit of black with a tar, and his head 
He generally called hiniſelf 
a2 ſon of Handel, Whoſe monument _ viſit- 
ed daily, and whoſe compotitions he per- 
formed in the different public houſes. Ulis 
children have tor fome years been ſupport- 
ed and educated by the. royal ſociety of mu- 
ſicians, of which he was a meinber ; and 
in his laſt illneſs he was athfted with every 
neceſſary which could allevi late hisdiſtr: ets by 
the ſame charity. 

Abe. 25. This month has keep vo: Red 
in conjectures relpecting the courſe of the 
Frenc.1 fleet; and Admiral Nelion's ſuit; 
There is now little doubt but that Buona- 
80, at leaſt; we 


given by the Eaſt India company to the gen- 
tlemen at Lloyd's, and at the Stock Ex- 
change, of which the following is a copy. 
EasT-IxDia Hobbs, Aug. 21. 
Ry a letter received from Mr. Tooke, 
the Eaſt India company's agent at Conftan- 


tinople, dated July 23, it appears by the 
report of the captain of the port oi Alcxan- 


Adria, who elcaped trom thence to Cyprus, 
frum whence he has forwarded a diſpatch 
to Conſtantinople, that Buonaparte actually 
diſembarked at Alexandria, on or about tne 
Lth of July, from 15 to 20, Sog men, and 
that he met with It ttle or no reſiſtance trom 
the Turks. Buonaparte's feet, thips of war, 
and tranſports, arc ſtated to be near three 
hundred ſail.“ | 
Government received ſimilar accounts 
from Mr. Smith, our charge d'allaires at 
Conſtantinople. it is reported tha:, before 
tlie metlenger left Conſtantinople, the Porte 
had declared war againſt France. 
Alexandria in Egypt has a range and 


ſtrong appearance on a firſt arrival; the 


buildings looking as new itone in a fortified 
way, much alike, and all of that colour. 


The ponderous ruins of the old city are at 


one end, and a very extenſive caſtle at the 


other: the top of Pompey's pillar is ſcen 


between each. The fandy ſhore being level 
with the fea, you ſee nothing of the beach 
till almoſt in the harbour, which is very 


precarious, being little ſheltered and very 
rocky, the botten fo much Io as to inake it 
nereſlary to under-run every cabic and te 


can be 18855 to 


bliged to buy t at *a dear 1 


Where wii bh tic 


gained any information on this ſubject. 


Tumed to queſtion nim on 
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moor oppoſite tl caſtle with In * Q= 
head, 650 aeſtern, tail ned 10 oth 8 AS Tar 
as your anchors are carried, and a buoy ot 


ſome ſort to cach laſting.— Thus every ca- 
ble croſſing each other term quite a net, aud 


would employ one thip's conpany two days 


at leaſt to anchor; but it is a rule to fund 


from the ihips hi burbour as many men as 
alſitt the vellel in coming 
in. It is ſo expoſed, and there is fo ee 
. ell ! ton netin les, 48 10 C: auſe 8 118 confuſion 
and Giitrels ; the thips {trite lower yards 
and to pm aſts, and, if one anchor. draws 


home, there are often ten or more, as they 
hang on each other, and the only chance 


you have to ſave ſhip and cargo ena 
run out to fea. No boats can come off o 
land at this time, nor weill the Turks So 
40 they with to fee your thip loft, in hopes of 
plunder. There is little provition to bu had 
of any kind; water is fo. ſcarce you are o- 
rate, and the 
Tuiks, if you are not mad til, will put in 
ſalt water to increaſe the profit. — The As 
Jexandrians are eſteemed a moſt thievith let, 
and the harbour as bad as any in the Medi- 
terrancan, though. there ate a number of. 
{ups ot dilic rent ations wh ich trade tliere. 
Arnaud, tre celebrated naturaliſt, who 
Was taken on- hourde the Senſible with Ge- 
neral d Hithers, has cohtradicted, in the 


ſtrongeſt terms, on his return to Paris, the 


reports e af the ill treatment 
prifoners in 
tor himſelf, 


of the French 
England. Ile acknowledges - 
that. he- was every 
utmoſt urbauity.— „ Je 
was aſked, he favs, „ if heknew the ob- 
ject of Buonaparts's expedition. His reply 
Was, that ne had been on board the ſune 


/ FALL * > J 
S Tereived 


ſhip with that general, and very frequently 


in his ſtaté-cabin, but that he had never 
Tlie 
general, he added, was accuſtomed io amule 
hin Welt at the expence of thoſe who pre- 
this ſubject; 


The next day he uſed te rally them. on 
ſwallowing the tales whi h he had naraied 
the day before. No perion could be hurt 


by this conduct, but it put an end to all 
further interrogatory, BY 
The congrels at Raſtadt 13 araw ing ſpeec 
ly towards a chncluſion, aud 
prefent profile a peace 
vote of Aultria, nd, ; 
tation of tlic Empire, is CC BCIYE | in te ines 
menacing and Perempte JI , WIII CH WW 111 De 
very likely to Elicit fire from the heated 
minds of the French republicans, ho GO 
not even ſeem likely to condeſcend to the 
more humble conditions propoſed by tlie 
other ſtates. Me may therctore e expect to 
ſee in a few months u circumttance peculiar 
to the contentions excited by the French re 
volution - We May expect to ice the Harncs | 
| e 


ore 25 NGT 21 
event; — T be 
Nin the der Pu- 
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of war rage with unuſual fury amid the 
froſt and ſnow of winter; nor mult we 
wonder if we ſze ſtill more countries revo- 
titionized, and more ſtates overturne:1, 
The fituation of Naples appears particu- 
larly perilous. If France and Germany 
engage in a new war, the king of the two 
Sicilies will probably be induced to take a 
voluntary part in it. If not, it is ſtill more 
probable that he will be attacked by the 
French and Italian republies. In either 


cafe the deſtruction of the kingdom is be ap- 


prebended. Atlailed at once by outward ene- 
mies and internal revolutioniſts, its danger 
will be ſimilar to what Naples experiences 
in the eruptions of Veſuvius,. when fire 
Pours down upon 1t, and the convulſive 
hervingsof its own ſoil ſhake it to the centre. 
From the Dublin papers we learn, that 
the bill of attainder has met with much op- 
_ poſition, and procceds but flowiy. Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald's name is included in 
this bill, in ſpite of the oppoſition made by 


Meſſrs. Fletcher and Curran, counſel for | 


Lady Pamela and her children. 


The intereſting Report of the ſecret com- 


mittee has at length been laid before the 
houſe of commons in Dublin. It is ex- 
rremely long, and took up full two hours 
in reading. From the evidence of feyeral 


of the perſons who have agreed to tranſport. 
themſelves, many important points have 


been diſcovered or confirmed. This Report 
15 a hiſtory of the whole progreſs of the con- 
ſpiracy till the rebellion broke out. It is 


confined ſolely to the operations © and views 
force was collecting from different quarters, 
and every neceffary preparation making for 


of the United lriſhmen, and developes many 

treaſonable proccedings on the part of the 

leaders. | 

TBE following article in the Report con- 

tains a curious charge againſt the United I- 

riſhmen: Still farther to embarraſs the 
king's government, the uſe of SY IK ITS was 

a decried by the Union, in order to injure the 
revenue. 

What follows is much more ſerious. The 


Report proceeds to ſtate, „that ſo early as 


the year 1796, the ſociety (as it appeared 


by the evidence of Dr. M*Nevin, who con- 

feſſes himſolf to bea member of the executive 
tion is under the command of Gen. Eilmaine, 

an Iriſhman, whofe real name is Jennings. ; 


directory), deſpairing of ſucceſs in the pro- 


jet of produc ing a democratic republic by 
the acquiſition of what was tiled + Ref. rin,“ 


had ajjlied its labours to effect a revolu- 
tion by arms ; that in conſequence of the 
repreſenta” ions made by them to France, 


that government refolved to ſend a force 
and made an offer to 


to this country, 
that purpoſe, which was acc: pted by the 
leaders of the union, and M+*Nevin was ſent 


to France with inſtructions to ſtate the diſ- 


8 ee of the people of this country, which 
he did, and received aſſurances of ſpeedy 
aſſiſtance; that Arthur O' Conno and the 
late Lord Edward Fitzgerald alſo proceed. 


ed upon the ſame errand to rlaniboreh and. 
Switzerland, but did not enter France, leſt 


the government of this country thould re- 
ceive intima ion of their ſo oing; that at 
Frankfort they had an i terview with Gene- 
ral Hoche, where they ſettled the intended 
deſcent, which 1 
place in December ; that in December the 
fociety received from France ſeveral con- 


tradictory accounts of the number embark- 


ed for the invaſion, and therefore, doubting 


all of them, took no pains to prepare the 
people in the ſouth for the French, which 


occaſioned the peaſantry to act with ſuch 
loyaity in the Winter of 1796. 

Abus 28. Ycſterday a mail arrived 
foi Dublin, which brought intelligence 


of three French frigates having landed at 


Feillala, in the county of Mayo, on the coaft 
of Ireland. Tius intelligence was official- 
ly cc minunicated by his grace the Duke of 
Portland, to-the Lord Mayors in the fol- 
lowing letter: 
WII I EHAL , Aug. 27 
My L ORD, 1 think it right to inform 


your lo dſbip, that by official accounts re- 


ceived this morning from the Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland, it appears that three French 


frigates, unaccompanied by any tranſports, 
appeared in the bay of Killala on the even 
ing of the 22d inſt. and landed about 700 
men, who immediately took pofleflon of 
the town of Rillala, and made a ſmall par- 
ty of the 
ment, cor liſting of an officer and twenty 


Prince of Wales's fencible regi- 


men, and ſome yeomen, p:1ſoners. A large 


attacking the enemy. PORTLAND. 
In addition to the circumſtances contain- 


ed in the above letter, we are enabled to 
ſtate, that beſides the fencible troops, 


they made priſoners the Rev. Mr. Stokes, 


Biſhop of Killala, and two of his ſons. 
Upon their landing they offered arms and 


ammunition to the peaſants, ſeveral of 
whom accepted of them. 
The frigates which have diferbarked 


this force on the Irith coaſt are ſuppoſed 
to have on board 1600 men. 


The expedi- 


It is with particular fatisfaction that we 


announce the determination which Lord 


Cornwallis inſtantly adopted, of going im- 


mediately to Cariick, in the county of Lei- 
trim, to command in perſon. Gen. Lake 
had marched towards Galway. 
- excrtions than thoſe which have been made, 


With leſs 


we mould be diſpoſed to entertain little 
doubt of ſpecdily repelling an invaſion, the 
object of which ſeems chicfly to be, the diſ- 


tribution of arms among the diſaffected, an 
object which the exer ions of the Sovern- 


ment have now rendered tutile. 


was agreed ſhould take 
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reſpecting 


L 
| ANECDOTES or Tyr LIFE or FREDERIC DUKE or SCHOMBERG. 
Ts diſtinguiſhed officer ſprang 


from an illuſtrious family in Ger- 
many, and was the ſon of Count 


Schomberg by 
daughter of Lord Dudley. He was 
born in 1608, and initiated into the 
military life under Frederic-Henry 
Prince of. Orange, and afterwards, 
ſerved under his fon William 11. of 
Orange, Who highly eſteemed him. 
He then repaired to the court of 
France, where his reputation was ſo 


well known, that he obtained the 


government of Gravelines, of Furnes, 


and the ſurrounding countries. He 


was reckoned inferior to no general 


in that kingdom except Mareſchal 


Turenne and the Prince of Condé; 
men of ſuch exalted eminence that it 
was no diſgrace to acknowledge their 
ſuperiority. The French court, think. 
ing it neceſſary. to diminiſh the power 


of Spain, ſent Schomberg to the aſſiſ- 


tance of the Portugueſe, who were 
engaged in a war with that country 


throne.—Schomberg' smilitary talents 


gave a turn to the war in tavour of 


his allies. The court of Spain was 
obliged to ſolicit for peace in 1668, 
and to acknowledge the houſe of Bra. 
ganza as the juſt heirs to the throne 
of Portugal. For his great ſervices 
he was created Count Mentola | in Por- 
tugal; and a penſion of 5000l. was 
beſtowed upon Him, with the reverſion 
to his heirs. 


I 1673 he came over to England 


to command the army ; but, the Eng- 


liſh at that time being diſguſted with 
the French nation, ;Schomberg was ſul. 


pected of coming over with a deſign to 


5 3 thear my, and bring it under 


French diſcipline. He therefore found 
it neceſſary to return to France, which 


heſoonleft, andwent tothe Netherlands. 
Io the month of June 1676, he forced 


the Prince of Orange to raiſe the 
ſiege of Maeſtricht; and it is ſaid he 
was then raiſed to the rank of Mareſ- 
chal of France. But the French Die- 
tionaire Hiſtorique, whoſe information 
on a point of this nature ought to be 
authentic, ſays, that he was inveſted 


with this honour the ſame year in 


Vor. VI. No. 77. 


5 


an Engliſh lady, 


ſend him away. 


Elector of Brandenburg, 
veſted with the gover ament of Ducal 

Pruſſia, and appointed commander in 
When 
the Prince of Orange ſailed to Eng- 


the ſuccellion to their 


parliament; 
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which he took the fortreſs of Belle- 
garde from the Spaniards while ſerv- 
ing in Portugal. 


Upon the revocation of the edict of 


Nantes, when the perſecution com- 


menced againſt the Proteſtants, Schom- 


berg, who was of that perſuaſion, re- 


queſted leave to retire into his own 


country. This requeſt was refuſed ; 


but he was permitted to take refuge | 


in Portugal, where he had reaſon to 


expect he ſhould be kindly received 


on account of paſt ſervices. But the 


religious zeal of the Portugueſe, 


though it did not prevent them from 


accepting aſſiſtance from a heretic 


when their kingdom was threatened 


with ſubverſion, could not permit 


them to give him ſhelter when he 
came for protection. The inquiſition 
interfered, and obliged the king to 


Holland by the way of England. Hav- 
ing accepted an invitation from the 


chief of the elector's forces. 


land to take poſſeſſion of the crown 
which his father-in-law James II. 
had abdicated, Schomberg obtained 
permiſſion from the Elector of Bran- 
denburg to accompany him. He is 
ſuppoſed to have been the author of 


an ingenious ſtratagem which the 
prince employed after his arrival in 


London to diſcover the ſentiments of 


the people reſpecting the revolution. 
The ſtratagem was, to ſpread an alarm 
over the country that the Iriſh were 

approaching with fire and ſword. 
When the prince was eſtabliſhed on 
the throne of England, Schomberg 
was appointed commander in chief of 
the forces and maſter of the ordnance. 

In April 1689 he was made knight of 
the garter, and naturalized by act of 
and in May following 

- was created a baron, earl, 
and duke of the kingdom of England, 

by the name and title of Baron Teys, 
Earl of Bremford, Marquis of Har- 
wich, and Duke of Schomberg. The 


Houle of Commons voted to him 


He then went to 


he was in- 


marquis, | 


100, ol. 


— — 5 <a Yo CILIA. 
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100, oool. as a reward for his ſervices, 
Of this he only received a ſmall part; 
but after his death a penſion of so0ol. 
aà-year was beſtowed upon his ſon. 
In Auguſt 1689 he was ſent to Ire- 


Jand to reduce that kingdom to obe- 
When he arrived, he found 


dience. | 
Hhimſelf at the head of an army con- 


fiſting only of 12,000 foot and 200 
Horſe, while King James commanded 


an army three times more numerous, 


Schomberg thought it dangerous to 


engage with ſo ſuperior a force, and 


being diſappointed in his promiſed. 


ſupplies from England, judged it pru- 
dent to remain on the defenſive. 
therefore poſted himſelf at Dundalk, 
about five or ſix miles diſtance from 


James, who was encamped at Ardee, 


For ſix weeks he remained in this po- 
ſition, without attempting to give 


battle, while from the wetneſs of the 
ſeaſon he loſt nearly the half of his 
army. Schomberg was much blamed 


for not coming to action; but ſome 


_ excellent judges admired his conduct 


_ as a diſplay of great military talents. 
Had he riſked an engagement, and 


| been defeated, Ireland. would e 


Proteſtants 
Schomberg went to rally and lead 


He 


| CFREMONY or MARRYING ruf DOGE or VENICE. 


been loſt, At the famous battle of 


_ the Boyne, fought on the 1ſt of July 
1690, which decided the fate of James, 
Schomberg paſſed the river at the head 


of his cavalry, defeated eight ſqua- 
drons of the enemy, and broke the 
Iriſh infantry. When the French 
loſt their commander, 


them to the charge. While thus en- 
gaged, a party of James's guards, 
which had been ſeparated from the 
reſt, paſſed Schomberg, in attempting 


to rejoin their own army. They at- 
tacked him with great fury, and gave 


him two wounds in the head. As the 


wounds were not dangerous, he might _ 
ſoon have recovered from them; but 


the French Proteſtants, perhaps think- | 


ing their general was killed, imme- 


diately fired upon the guards, and 
ſhot him dead on the ſpot. He was 
buried in St. Patrick's cathedral. 
Biſhop Burnet ſays, Schomberg 
was (a calm man, of great applica- 


tion and conduct, and thought much 


better than he ſpoke: of true judg- 


ment, of exact probity, and of a hum- 
ble and e e 


ORIGIN OF THE CEREMONY OF MARRYING THE DOGE or ; VENICE 
vid WITH THE ADRIATIC SEA. | 


\URING the's reign of Tian, doge f 
of Venice, the liogular ceremo- 


1 of eſpouſing the ſea was firſt inſti— 


Fe. tuted. 


Pope . III. to o avoid the 
reſentment of the Emperor Frederic 


Barbaroſſa, had taken refuge at Ve- 


nice, and was protected by that ſtate. 


The emperor ſent a powerful fleet 


againſt it, under the command of his 


fleet of Venice. 
engagement enſued, in which the Ve- 
netians were e e 


the enemy's veſſels, in one of which 
was their commander Otho. 
inhabitants of Venice ruſhed to the 
. ſea-ſhore, to meet their victorious 
doge: the pope himſelf came, atten- 
_ ded by the ſenate and clergy. After 
embracing Ziani, his holineſs preſent- 


Ziani met him with the 
A very obſtinate 


The doge 
returned in triumph, with thirty of 


All the 


ed him with a ring, g, ſaying, v with a foud: 
voice, © Take this ring; uſe it as a 


chain to retain the ſea, henceforth, 
in ſubjection to the Venetian empire; 


eſpouſe the ſea with this ring, and let 
the marriage be ſolemniſed annually, 


by you and your ſucceſſors, to the 


end of time, that the lateſt poſterity 


may know that Venice has acquired 
the empire of the waves, and that the 
ſea is ſubjected to you as a wife is to 


her huſband.” 


As this ſpeech came from the head 
of the church, people were not ſur— 


priſed to find it a little myſterious; © 


andthe multitude, without conſidering 
whether it contained much reaſon or 
common ſenſe, received it with the 
greateſt applauſe. The marriage has 
been, regularly celebrated every year 
ſince that time, till the French put a 


N Gop-0 to it in the — year (1798). 
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Or DeTACHMENTS POR THE PURPOSES OF FORAGE. 


I is very difficult to provide a large 
A army with forage ; and a general 
often expoſes it to inevitable danger, 
if he is not thoroughly experienced 


in this operation, or if he is deſtitute 
of that knowledge which at once pre- 


ſents all the wants of an army, and 
the meansofſupplyingthem, tohisview. 


Foraging parties, like convoys, are 
attended with a greater or leſs de- 


gree of danger, according as the 


country is more or leſs accellible, and 
the forage at a diſtance or near at 


hand. The diſpoſition for the forage 
in an open country 1s different from 


V hat it muſt be in a mountainous one. 


When forage is within reach of the 
camp, and the enemy at a diſtance, 


fewer troops and attendants are re- 
quired ; becanſe, in caſe of an attack, 
there is aſſiſtance near at hand: but, 


in proportion as the forage is farther 


from the camp and nearer to the ene- 
my, the precautions ſhould be in- 


creaſed, and more troops ſhould be 
allotted, which ſhould alſo ſometimes 
be furniſhed with cannon. _ 

A general ſhould never forget that 


maxim which ſays, The enemy muſt 


always be oppoſed by troops of the 
. ſame nature as thoſe with which he 
makes the attack: if the forage, there. 
fore, is in an open country, the chain, 
as it is certain the enemy will be more 

numerous in cavalry than infantry, 
_ ſhould conſiſt chiefly of cavalry, and 
_ only have infantry ſufficient to occupy 
ſuch poſts as are neceſſary to be guar- 
ded: in a mountainous country the 
_ diſpolitions will be quite different; 
| becauſe, as it is impoſſible for 


cavalry to move eaſily, the chain 


ſhould be ſtrongeſt in infantry. In 
ſhort, the number and quality of the 
troops for the forage ſhould be regu- 
lated in the ſame manner as in regard 


to the convoys; in proportion to the 


_nearneſs or diſtance of the enemy; 
by the extent of ground to be foraged; 
and by the nature of the country: and 
as Marſhal Puyſegur obſerves, before 
the ground to be foraged is examined, 


that makes its appearance. 


there ſhould be a calculation made of 
the number of horſes to be fed, and 
of the fertility of the ground that 1s 
to be foraged; for, if it is a plentiful _ 
ſpot, a leſs extent will be ſufficient; if 
it is not plentiful, a larger mult be 
taken; but in either caſe the chain 
muſt be always proportionable, | 

Before a forage is undertaken, the 
ground on which it is to be perform- 
ed ſhould be always thoroughlyknown; 


in order to which the general ſhould 


ſend out in the evening, or the day 


before, the officer who is to command 


it, with a detachment, to ſurvey the 


ſituation of the country; the places 


where he muſt poſt his troops of ca- 
valry and dragoons; the poſts which 

the infantry muſt occupy ; the ground 
neceſſary for the foragers; that where 


the corps of reſerve muſt be poſted; 
and what part in the front of the chain 


it will be neceſſary for the huſſars to 
ſcour. After having examined all 


thefe particulars, the officer makes 


his report to the general, who, from 
the account given him, will order the 
troops neceſſary to ſecure the forage, 
and render the execution of it eaſy, 


The chain of forage ſhould be in pro- 


portion to the number of troops ap- 
pointed, as well as to the quantity of 
ſown fields and the thickneſs of the 
grain, Beſides the horſe, dragoons, 
and infantry, there ſhould be huffars 


to ſcour the country in the front of 
the chain: the number of them is 


undetermined, as it will be ſufficient 
for them to cover and protect the 


front, and give the commanding offi- 


cer immediate notice of every thing 

If the forage is to be made at a diſ- 
tance from the camp, the troops deſ- 
tined for the chain ſhould ſet ont at 


day- break, or the evening of the fore. 


going night. The commanding offi- 
cer mult take care to eſtabliſh the 
chain before the foragers arrive, and 
alſo that the huitzrs have fcoured the 
country; firſt, becauſe the foragers 


ſhould got, by waiting, fatigue the 


horſes: 
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horſes; and ſecondly, that no trooper 
or ſervant ſhall paſs; which will un- 
doubtedly be the caſe if there is any 
. Vacancy where troops are not placed, 
The whole of the troops ſhould be 


diſpoſed after ſuch a manner as to be 


able to ſee one another; and the 
vedets alſo, that are placed between 


the troops to prevent the foragers 


from paſſing, ſhould be within hear- 
ing. The infantry ſhould be poſted 


in hollows and villages and behind 


Hedges, with horſe or dragoons to 


ſuſtain it and ſupport the flanks; and 


the diſpoſition of the chain will be 
ſtill better, if theſe troops can be mix- 


ed with it, provided the infantry can 
be ſheltered by any hollow, hedges, 


i or buſhes. 
Grenadiers, ſuſtained by horſe and 


cannon, if there are any, ſhould be 


poſted on thoſe ſides which, either 


from the ſituation of the country or 


the nearneſs of the enemy, are moſt 
liable to be attacked: but in reinforc- 


ing thele poſts, the commanding offi- 


cer muſt be careful not to weaken the 
chain too much in any particular part. 


When an enemy attacks a foraging. 
party, he generally attempts to pene- 
trate at different parts; but, if he 
forms only one attack, the diſpoſition 


of the chain becomes uſeleſs, as all 


the troops muſt be brought to that 


Part where the attack is made. But 
as it is naturally to be ſuppoſed the 
enemy will form many attacks, parti. 
cularly if his general acts like a man 
of underſtanding, he muſt be ſtrong 


in every part; the reſerve, which is 
in the centre, will, with expedition 


and ſpeed, fend aflitance to the parts 
which are attacked. Hy 


Before the commanding officer fixes 


the chain, he ſhould detach ſome huſ- 
Jars to ſurvey and ſcour with great 
exactneſs the woods, villages, hollows, 
and all ſuch places, for at leaſt three 
quarters of a league or a league, in 


front, as may be capable of contain- 


| Ing ambuſcades: and during the time 
of this ſurveying, the troops deſtined 


for the chain will remain in order of 


battle, in the front of the ground that 
is to be foraged, in order to cover it 
and protect the huſſars, 1 in caſe 20 
ſhould be attacked. | 


When this examination is finiſhed, 


ſpent in ſeeking him; 
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the commanding officer may begin to 
eſtabliſh his chain, and the huſſars 
will remain in the front till the forag- 


ing is finiſhed; and will detach ſmall | 


bodies to march round about the 
Chain, croſſing each other, halting at 
times, and ſending ſome huſſars be- 
fore them to patrole. 

If the huſſars gain intelligence of | 
the enemy's being either in march, 
or placed in ambuſcade, they will 
ſend immediate notice of it to the 
commanding officer of the chain, who 
ſhould always fix himſelt in a parti- 
cular ſpot, that there may be no time 
his poſt ſhould . 
be in the rear of that part of the chain 
that is neareſt to and moſt in front of 
the enemy, and he will regulate the 


_ diſpoſitions for his defence according 
to the report made to him. When 


an ambuſcade is diſcovered, and 


troops marching to attack, a general f 
ſhould always ſuſpect there may be 


more ambuſcades, and more troops 


in march, to form different attacks; 
he muſt therefore, inſtead of weaken. 


ing the chain in any part, ſtrengthen 
it as much as he can, by cauſing either 


the whole reſerve, or part of it, to 


march where CIFEUmNAnCeL ſhall 1 re- 
gquire.:. 

© The avenues and the heights in a 
mountainous country ſhouldbe occupi- 
ed by infantry; the avenues, in order 
to prevent the enemy trom penetrating 


into the valley or plain where the fo- 


rave 18 made; the heights, in order 
to obſerve the enemy at a diſtance, 
and to prevent his getting poſſeſſion 
of them, and flanking the troops 
which guard the avenues. In this 
cale there thould be a greater number 


of infantry than cavalry; no more 


of the latter being requiſite than what 


is neceſſary to ſuſtain and ſupport the 
infantry, in cafe it ſhould be attacked, 


repulſed, and obliged toretire through | 
a valley or plain. Then, if it hath 
no cavalry to ſupport it, the wings 
will be entirely expoſed, and the ene- 


my, being {uperior, can at the ſame 


time attack the front and the flanks; 
whereas, by the means of horſe, 


which can act with eaſe in a plain or 
a valley, this inconvenience will be 
prevented, and the — greatly 
alliſted. | | 


If 
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If the forage is made at a diſtance 
from the camp, and in the neighbour- 
hood of the enemy, the infantry 
guarding the avenues ſhould throw 


up ſome entrenchments in its front, 


which will be ſoon done; and it is 


then cannon becomes neceſſary, as 
there ſhould be two or three pieces 


planted at each avenue. The heights 
alſo muſt, on every occaſion, be occu- 
pied, which ſhould be conſtantly ob- 
ſerved as à general rule, whether the 
ene my is at a diſtance or near at hand, 
in every diſpoſition that is to be exe- 
cuted in a mountainous country. 

if the enemy forins one or more 
attacks, the ſmall eſcorts belonging to 


each regiment muſt join on the firſt 


order, and cover the foragers as much 


as poflible, who ſhould at the ſame time 
aſſemble in the centre by regiments. 


The foragers ſhould always be pro- 
vided with their carbine or ſword; 
and, although they may not be very 
formidable againſt troops completely 
armed, yet there have been inſtances 
where they have charged with ſucceſs. 

If it is in a plain, and the enemy, 
having formed but one attack, charges 
the chain in one particular part, the 


troops of horſe and dragoons which 


are oppoſite to him ſhould march up 


reſolutely and ſuſtain his efforts: if 


they are repulled, they will be ſup- 


ported by the infantry that hath re- 


mained in its poſt ; the huſſars which 
were in front will unite, and place 
themſelves upon the flanks of the 


troops which are attacked, in order 


to cover them, and endeavour to de- 
teat the enemy by charging him in 
flank and rear. If the general 1s 


certain that the whole of the enemy's 


troops are engaged in this one attack, 


he may then bring up all the troops 


belonging to the chain, both cavalry 
and infantry, in order to oblige him 
to retire the ſooner : which if he does, 
ſome huſſars, ſuſtained by horſe and 
dragoons, ſhould be ſent in purſuit of 
him, till his retreat becomes certain; 
but with caution not to purſue too tar, 
leſt he ſhould rally upon thoſe troops, 
who, being too far from the chain, 
cannot receive aſſiſtance ſo ſoon as 
would be neceſſary; and belides, the 
making and accompliſhing the torage 
being the grand object, the command- 
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ing officer ſnould be contented with 

ſucceeding in that, without ſeeking 
for any other advantage unconnected 
with the original deſtination of the 
troops. VVV 
If the enemy forms more attacks 
than one, the foragers, who, as hath 
been already obſerved, muſt be aſſem- 
bled in the centre, ſhould have orders 
to take the road to the camp, and will 
re-enteritcovered by the ſmall eſcorts 


from the rear-guard : but as a forage 
ſhould never be abandoned till the 


laſt extremity, they ſhould be order- 
ed to draw up in order of battle, 
when they are within a quarter of a 
league of the camp, in order to re- 
turn and complete the forage on the 
firſt order. But if the enemy is in 
force, and by his ſuperiority all hope 
of obtaining the forage is deſtroyed; 


or if it is made at ſo great a diſtance 


from the camp that the troops belong- 
ing to the chain cannot expect to be 
readily aſſiſted ; the commanding offi- 
cer ought to make a retreat, with 
every diſpoſition a good officer is ca- 
pable of, and to join courage and vi- 


gilance with knowledge and experi- 


ence... | 3 
If, on the contrary, the enemy is 
weaker, or of equal force with the 
chain, he ſhould be charged without 
heſitation; becauſe the enemy, regu- 
lating his attack by his defence, will 


be obliged to contract himſelf, in or- 


der to make his attack heavier and 


more conſiderable; ſo that the troops, 


being united, will charge the enemy: 
and it, by the aſſiſtance of the huſſars 


Who are advanced, the enemy is forc- 


ed to retire, he muſt be purſued in 
the manner above directed; after 
which the troops muſt return and com- 
plete the age ” 

As a commanding officer is, in caſe 
of a forced retreat after being beat, 
obliged to ſubmit to circumſtances, 


and regulate his diſpoſitions by the 


enemy's, he muſt retire with the great. 


elt order poſſible, cauſing the infan- 
try to march in the centre, either in 


columns or in order of battle, as the 


ſituation of the ground will beſt allow; 


the horſe and dragoons upon the 
wings, the huſſars upon the flanks, 


that they may not confuſe the diſpo- 
ſitions, but ſerve as a ſupport for the 


I chain, 
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chain, and prevent its being taken in 
flank; and the diſpoſition of the troops 
| mould be ſo managed, that the ene- 
my ſhall not be able to preſent. a lar- 
ger front than that which is oppoſed 
to him: and although it is impoſſible 
for a general to foreſee, for certain, 
what will be the diſpoſitions for an at- 
tack and retreat, becauſe they muſt 
de changed according as thoſe of the 
enemy alter, or as the nature of the 
7 varies; they ſhould neverthe- 
efs be ſo ordered, that each body 
ſhall be ſupported, and capable of 
acting without confuſion. It is only 
on occalions thus preſſing, 
_ commanding officer ſhould ſuffer the 
| forage to be abandoned; and even 
| then it will be ſome ſatisfaction that 
He hath been able to place the fora- 


ers and their horſes in a ſtate of ſe- 


curity. 

8 If, during the retreat of the chain, 
it mould receive aſſiſtance from the 
army, it ſhould charge the enemy, 


notwithſtanding its being too late to 


90 on with the foraging; and if this 
_ Charge ſhould prove ſucceſsful, in ei- 
ther beating or cauſing tne enemy to 
retire, he ſhould be purſued without 


 Intermiſfſion, in order to deprive him 


of all defire for repeating the attack. 
In order to improve this advantage to 


the utmoſt, the commanding officer 


mould leave a large detachment, con- 
ſiſting of infantry, cavalry, dragoons, 
and huſſars, to continue all night upon 


tze ſpot, and the next morning be- 


times, the foragers, properly eſcort- 
ed, will come to take away the fo— 
rage; and, as ſoon as the eſcort is ar- 


rived in the front of the chain, the 


detachmentwhich hath remained there 
all night muſt return to the camp. 

The foragers,inentering the ground 
they are to encompaſs, ſhould not oc- 


nor ſpoil more grain than they carry 


away with them; firſt, becauſe by 


extending the OE it would be weak. 


ened, and become eaſter to he forced; 


and in the ſecond place, every pru- 
dent officer ſhould be an economiſt in 


the article of forage; the officers com- 


manding the ſmall eſcorts which 


march at the head of each regiment 


ſhould be charged with the care of 
| this. Theſe officers will cauſe their 


that the 
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troops to march as much as poſſible 


through roads and over grounds which 


are untilled, till they arrive at the 


place intended to be foraged. If all 
the groundsare ſown, the commanding 
officer muſt cauſe the cavalry to diſ- 
mount at the place where the chain 

halts, and part of the troopers fur- 
niſhed with ſcythes muſt go and cut 
the grain, while the remainder hold 
the horſes; and when there ſhall be 

no farther room to fear damaging the 
forage, the cavalry will remount and 
take it up. Each place ſhould be 
marked out for a brigade or a regi- 
ment; which diſtribution ſhould be 
made 'by the ſtaff-officers before the 


troops arrive. 


If there is great exactneſs and 
knowledge required in the conducting 
of parties for green forage, thoſe for 


dry forage perhaps require more; and, 


in general, every thing that regards 
foraging parties, whether green or 
dry, excites a particular attention in 
the commander in chief; and, accor- 
ding to the chevalier Folard, all ſuc- 
ceſs in war depends upon ſecrecy, di- 
ligence, activity, and the thorough 
knowledge of the country. _ 

The diſpolitions for a chain of dry 
forage are varied according to the na. 
ture of the country; but, whether it 
be open or mountainous, each diffe- 
rent body ſhould be placed in that 
part where it can act with the greateſt 
facility; the infantry therefore ſhould 
occupy the villages, and the cavalry. 
the plain in front, and ſhould be diſ- 


poſed after ſuch a manner as to be 


able to retire eaſily to the protection 
of the infantry. Before the foraging 


is put in execution, the commander 
in chief ſhould mark out the villages 
to the general officer who is to com- 
mand the foraging party, and regulate 
coupy more than is abſolutely requiſite, 


their numbers by the quantity of 
troops that are to forage. The firſt 
diſpolitions will be the fame with thoſe 
mentioned above, in relation to green 
forage; therefore the general who is 


to command ought to \ ſet out with a 


detachment in order to examine the 
ground, the poſts neceſſary to be oc- 
cupied, the villages which are to be 


foraged, their fituation, the rivers 


which cover or run through them, 
the brid ges to De & guarded, the 3 
10m 
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| from one village to another, and with 


what degree of eaſe the communica- 


tion With thein may be ſecured. Af- 


ter having thoroughly examined into 
theſe particulars, he can with eaſe 
determine the number of troops that 
will be neceſſary to form the chain 
and ſecure the foragers; after having 
done this, he will order the bailiff of 
every village to come to him, and in- 
quire of them the number of huſband- 
men, and how many ploughs each 


farmer hath belonging to him; by 


which he will be able to Calculate the 
number of ſheafs. - + 

The general'may, for every vlough, 
reckon about 30 acres of ground 
and, 1n proportion to the fertility of 
the ſoil, every acre wilt produce from 
120 to 160 ſheafs : by this method 
may be computed the number of 


ſheafs reaped by an huſbandman who 


hath three or four ploughs ; and from 


this calculation the general will judge 


whether the number of ſheafs, ſuppo- 
ſed to be in each village, will be ſuf- 
ficient for the troops coming to them. 
Let every acre of ground be ſup- 
poſed to yield 144 'fheafs; then a 
huſbandman who hath three ploughs 
will have reaped 12,960 ſheafs; ſo by 


.reckoning 12 ſheafs to a truſs, and 


every truſs to weigh 600 pounds 


weight, this huſbandman will ſupply 


ſuffcient for 124 truſſes. It is true, 
that ſome deduction ſhould be made 


from the number of truſſes that every 


acre may yield, as the huſbandman or 


farmer may have preſerved or con- 
ſumed ſome either for daily uſe or for 
. 


It is very neceſſary that the general 


| ſhould take care to leave ſufficient 


grain, not only to enable the huſband- 
man to live, but alſo to ſow his 
grounds; particularly if he foreſees 
a probability of the next campaign 


being carried on in the fame country. 


Nevertheleſs, as this manner of 


reckoning may be attended with in- 
conveniences, becauſe there are ſome 


villages which keep up a particular 
trade of forage and grain, and there- 
fore the granaries and barns may 


ſometimes be found empty, yet the 


quantity of ſheafs and grain remain- 
ing in the village may be calculated 
"7 the number of inhabitants to "oe 


ſubſiſted. Marſhal de Puyſeaur's 
method, which conſiſts in informing 
himſelf of the number of horned cat- 
tle and horſes, and by deducting the 


time they graze, is a very good one; 


but ſtill there may be ſome deficiency 
in rhis calculation, as it will be im- 
poſſible to fix with certainty the time 
of their grazing. 

When the general ſhall have arriv. 
ed at a tolerable certainty of the quan- 
tity of forage; the ground where to 


eſtabliſh his chain; the poſts which 


the infantry are to occupy ; and takea 


a note of the quantity of forage; he 
will carry away one or two of the bai. 
liffs, as hoſtages for the ſecurity of 
the forage; he will alſo direct them 


toinform the inhabitants, that if they 


_ conceal or purloin but even a lingle 


ſheaf from the whole, he will cauſe 


their village to be firſt pillaged, and 


afterwards ſet on fire; ſo that the 


peaſants, on whom theſe threats have 
often great effect, will ſcarcely give 
the enemy information of the inten- 


ded forage. The general muſt leave 


ſome companies of infantry, ſuſtained 
by a detachment of huſſars in every 


village, who, by conſtantly patroling 
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on the outſkirts, will ſtop all comers 


and goers; while the infantry will 
keep a ſtrict guard on the inſide of 
the village, and permit no perſon to 
go out of it; nor ſuffer the bells to 
be rung, colours to be hoiſted upon 
the ſteeple, or fires to be lighted; and 


will put a ſtop to every thing that ap- 


pears to be a fignal agreed on with 


the enemy, When the general hath 
completed all theſe diſpoſitions, he 


thoſe which are in the rear, and co- 


vered by others in which there is in- 
fantry, and by the chain of horſe and 
dragoons in the front, require but a 
ſmall number of troops; and, if a 
detachment of infantry is poſted in 
them, it is more with a view of pre- 
venting the troopers and ſervants 


from marauding than any thing elſe. 
The eſcort belonging to each regi- 


ment, commanded by a captain, ſhould 


remain upon the ſpot Where the regi- 
ment e and, with the aſſiſtance 


of 


will return and give an account of 
them to the commander in chief, 
As all the villages marked out to 
be foraged are not in the ſame line, 


ancient knights. 
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of the infantry, prevent diſorder a- 
mong the foragers, and ſend off thoſe 
who are loaded. As ſoon as a regi- 


ment is ſet off, the captain command- 


ing the ſmall eſcort muſt report it to 
the general officer commanding the 
forage; after which he will follow, 
and form the rear-guard of it. 
As ſoon as the general ſhall be ap- 
priſed by the ſtaff-officers, and the 
captainscommanding the ſmall eſcorts, 


that a village is evacuated, he may 
| contract his GN, and draw it nearer 


1 


together, till the foragers are gone; 


which when they are, he will afſem.. 


ble his troops, and detach as many 


platoons of infantry as there are vil- 
lages; or rather the body of infantry 
poſted i in each village during the to- 
rage ſhould leave a party to make a | 
ſtrict ſearch after all ſtragglers and 
marauders; the firſt they ſhould keep 
with them, and make the others pri- 
ſoners, and puniſh them ad on 
their return to the camp. 
| To be e 3 
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JETER du Terrail de Bayard, 
eſteemed by his contemporaries 
the model of ſoldiers and men of ho- 


nour, and denominated. The Knight 
_ without Fear and without Reproach, was 


_ deſcended from an ancient and noble 
family in Dauphine. 
Charles VIII. in the conqueſt of Na- 
_ ples; where he gave remarkable proofs 


of his valour, eſpecially at the battle 
of Fornoue. He was dangerouſly 


wounded at the taking of Breſcia; at 
which place he reſtored to the daugh- 


ters of his hoſt 2000 piſtoles, which 
their mother had directed them to give 


him to prevent the houſe from being 
plundered; an action that has been 


celebrated by many hiſtorians. At 


his return to France, he was made 
lieutenant- general of Dauphiné. He 
fought by the ſide of Francis I. at the 
battle of Marignan; and that prince 
afterwards inſiſted on being knigthed 


by his hand, after the manner of the 
The Chevalier Ba- 


yard defended Mezieres for fix weeks, 
againſt Charles V.'s army. In 1524, 


at the retreat of Rebec, (the General 
Bonivet having been wounded and 
obliged to quit the field,) the conduct 


of the rear was committed to the Che- 
valier Bayard, who, though ſo much 


a ſtranger to the arts of a court that 
he never roſe to the chief command, 


was always called, in times of real 


danger, to poſis of the greateſt diffi- 


culty and importance. . He put him- 
ſelf at the head of the men-at-arms ; 
and, animating them by his pre- 


ſence and example to ſuſtain the whole 
mock ef the enemy's troops, he gain- 


* 
** 


He was with 


ed time for the reſt of his ee men 


to make good their retreat. But in 


this ſervice he received a wound 
which he immediately perceived to be 
mortal; and, being unable to conti- 
nue any longer on horſeback, he or- 


dered one of his attendants to place 


him under a tree with his face towards 


the enemy, where he calmly waited 
the approach of death. Bourbon, 
who led the foremoſt of the enemy's 


troops, found him in this ſituation, 
and expreſſed regret and pity at the 
ſight. © Pity not me,” cried the high- 
ſpirited. chevalier; „I die as a man 


of honour ought, in the diſcharge of 
my duty; they indeed are objects of 
pity, who fight againſt their King, 


their country, and their oath :? thus 
reflecting on Bourbon himſelf. The 
Marquis de Peſcara, paſling ſoon af- 
ter, manifeſted his admiration of Ba- 
yard's virtue, as well as his. ſorrow 
for his fate, with the generolity of a 


gallant enemy; and, finding that he 


could not be removed with ſafety 
from that ſpot, ordered a tent to be 
pitched there, and appointed proper 
perſons to attend him. He died not- 
| withſtanding their Care, as his ancel- 
tors for ſeveral generations had done, 


in the field of battle. Peſcara order- 
ed his body to be embalmed, and ſent 
to his relations; and ſuch was the re- 


ſpect paid to military merit in that 


age, that the Duke of Savoy com- 
manded it to be received with royal 
honours in all the cities of his domi- 


nions: in Dauphine, Bayard's native 
country, the people of all ranks came 
out in a Lein proceſſion to meet it. 


THE 
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TAE HISTORY or MALTA.—Continued from page 109. 


HE Turkiſh general held a coun- 

cil of war ſoon after his troops 
were landed on the iſland of Malta, to 
aſſiſt him in reſolving where . begin 
his attack. Piali, the Turkiſh adm ral, 
ag reeably to what he underſtood to 


have been the ſultan's inſtructions, * 


was of opinion that they ought not 


to enter upon action till Dragut - 


ſhould arrive. But Muſtapha having 
received information of the King ot 
Spain's preparations, thought ſome- 


thing ought to be done inſtantly for 


the ſafety of the fleet; which lay 
in a creek expoſed to the violence of 
the eaſt wind, and might be attacked 
with great advantage by theSpaniards. 
On this account he was of opinion, 
that they ſhould immediately lay ſiege 
to a fort called St. Elmo, which ſtood 
on a neck of land near II Bergo, 
having the principal harbour on one 
ſide of it, large enough to contain 
the whole fleet in latety. This pro— 
poſal was approved by a majority of 


the council, and Muſtapha proceeded 


without delay to carry it into execu- 
tion. The grand-maſter la Valette 
did not expect that a place which was 


neither ſtrong nor large enough to. 
admit a numerous garriſon, could be 


defended long againft ſo great a force 
as was employed to reduce it; but he 


thought it neceſſary that the ſiege of 


this fort ſhould be prolonged as much 


as polſible, in order to give the viceroy 


of Sicily time to come to his relief. 
With this view, he reſolved to throw 
himſelf into St. Elmo, with a ſelect 
body of troops; and he was prepar- 


ing to ſet out, when the whole body 
of knights remonſtrated with ſuch. 


earneſt importunity againſt his leaving 
the town, that he at laſt confented to 
{ſuffer the reinforcement, v. hich he 


had prepared, to be conducted to the 


fort by a knight called De Medran, 
upon whole conduet and intrepidity 
he could rely. 

Not long after De Medran's arrival 
in the fort, the garrifon made a vi— 
gorous ſally, in which they drove the 
enemy trom their entrenchments, and 


put a number of them to the ſword. 


But the reſt ſoon recovered from their 
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ſurpriſe ; and, having returned to the 


charge, they compelled the C hriſtiar 
to retire. In this rencounter, the 
vigorous efforts of the Janiſaries were 

avoured by the wind, which blew 


the ſmoke of the guns upon the fort, 


and covered the beſieged with athick 
cloud, through which it was impol- 
ſible to diſcern the operations of the 
enemy. This incident the Turks had 


the preſence of mind to improve to 


very great advantage. I hey ſeized, 
unperceived, upon the counterfſcarps; 


made a lodgment there with beams, 


woolſacks, and gabions; and raiſed 
a battery upon It with incredible ex- 
pedition. After the ſmoke was dif- 
peried, the beſieged heheld what had 


been done with much aſtoniſhment; 


and they were the more diſquicted, 


as the fortification which the Turks 


had raiſcd upon the counterſcarp 
overtopped a ravelin which lay near 
it, in which the beſieged could. 

lo: nger appear with ſafery. They = re- 


ſolved, however, to defend this rave— 


lin as long as pollible, whatever it 


ſhould coſt them. | 
In the mean time Dragut, and anos 


ther noted corfair named Uluchiali, 


arrived with twenty galleys; having, 
beſides flaves and ſeamen, 2500 troops 


on-board. This reinforcement, and 
the preſence of Dragut, added freſh 
vigour to the operations of the hege. 


This gallant corfair expoſed himſelf, 
on all occaſions, with the utmoſt in⸗ 
trepidity; ſpent whole days in the 
trenches; and, as he was particularly 
ſkilful in. the management of artillery, 
he cauſed ſome new batteries to be 


raiſed in more advantageous fitua- 
tions, and kept up a continual fire 
both on the ravelin, and on a Cava- 
lier that covered the fort, and Was 
one of its principal defences. 


This cavalier ſoon became the only 


defence which could prevent the be— 


ſiegers from comipg up to the very 


foot of the wall. Some Turkiſh en- 
gineers having approached the rave- 
lin at day- break, to Obſerve the ef- 


fects of their artillery, they perceived 
a gun-port ſo low, that one of them, 


when mounted on the ſhoulders of 


auvther, 
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another, looked into it, and ſaw the 
Chriſtian ſoldiers lying on the ground 
Of this they gave immediate 


vancing as quickly and ſilently as pol- 


_ fable, and clapping ladders to the 


gun-hole, got up into the ravelin, and 


cut moſt of the Chriſtians to pieces. 


Between this ravelin and the cava- 


lier lay the ditch, over which the be- 


ſieged had thrown a temporary bridge 


ok planks leading up to the cavalier, 


The Turks, perceiving this, leaped 
Inſtantly upon the bridge, and at- 
tempted to make themſelves maſters 
of the cavalier, as they already were 
of the ravelin. But the garriſon was 


knights haſtened from different quar- 
ters to the poſt of danger; and, after 


an obſtinate engagement, they com 
pelled the Turks to retire into the 


ravelin. There, obſerving another 


way of reaching the cavalier by a path 


from the bottom of the ditch, they 


threw themſelves down withoot dread 
or heſitation; and, having aſcended 
by this path to the other tide, they 
renewed their attack with greater 
The combat laſted 
from ſun-riſe till noon, when the 


knights at laſt proved victorious. A- 


bout twenty knights and 100 ſoldiers 
were killed; 1 near three thouſand 


of the enemy. 
As the ravelin was open on the ſide 


tow -ards the fort, the belieged point- 


ed ſome cannon againſt it, And made 


great havock among the infdels. But 
 Muſtapha, ſenhble* of the value of 
the acquiſition he had made, poured, 


in freſh ſoldiers without number, and 


the pioneers coming forward with 
__ wool-ſacks, planks, and gabions, put 
the troops at length in ſafety, and 


made a freſh lodyment i in the ravelin, 


of which the garriſon were never af 
terwards able to diſpoſſeſs them. 


The grand- maſter's concern on ac- 


count of this diſaſter was greatly aug- 
mented, by conſidering, that it could 
not have happened ſo ſoon without 
ſome negligence on the part of the 
"He ſent them, however, 
them to the town, they were deter- 


garriſon, 
an immediate reinforcement ; and 


both the ſiege and the defence were 
carried on with the ſame vigour as 


the braveſt of the 


were confirmed by years. | 
oreater part of them were much dil- 


before. But the ſituation of the be. 
ſieged was now become more danger- 
ous than formerly. The Turks ap- 
plied with unremitting diligence to 


heighten the ravelin till it overtopped 


the "wall of the fort; and after this 


the garriſon could no longer appear 


upon the parapet with ſafety. Many 
were killed by the enemy's artillery, 


ſeveral breaches were made in the 


wall, and the hearts of the braveſt 


knights began to fail within them, 


They agreed therefore, though with 
much reluctance, to apply "to the 
grand-maſter for liberty to quit the 


fort ; and they made choice of the 
Chevalier de Medran for their meſ- 
ſenger. 


He repreſented that the fort 
was in reality no longer tenable; and 
that, to continue in it, though only 
for a few days, would infallibly oc- 


caſion the deſtruction of the garriſon. 


Moſt of the knights in council. 
thought this requeſt "of the garriſon 


ought to be granted. But la Valette 


was of. a contrary opinion.—This he 


_ repreſented to the Chevalier de Me- 
dran; and ſent him back with inſtruc- 


tions to remind the knights of the 


vows which they took, at their en- 
trance into the order, of ſacrificing 
their lives for its defence. 


He like- | 
wiſe bad him aſſure them, in his name, 
that he would not fail to fend them 


ſuch reinforcements as they ſhould 


ſtand in need of ; and was determin— 
ed, as ſoon as it mould be neceſſary, 
to come himſelf to their aſſiſtance, 


with a fixed reſolution to lay down 


his life ſooner than deliver the fort 
into the hands of the infidelss. 

This anſwer had the deſired effect 
on ſeveral of the knights, and parti 
cularly on thoſe whoſe principles of 
honour and attachment to the order 


latisfied. They thought the grand- 


maſter's treatment of them harſh aud 
crucl ; and wrote him a letter, ſub- 


ſcribed by fifty-three ; in which, aner 
repeating their former requeſt, they 
intormed him, that if he did not, on 
the next night, ſend boats to carry 


mined to ſally out into the Turkiſh 
camp, where they might fall honour- 
ably. 


But the 
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ably by the ſword, inſtead of ſuffer- 
ing ſuch an ignominious death as they 
had teaſon to expect if the fort was 
taken by ſtorm, To this letter la 
Valette replied, “ That they were 
much miltaken if they expected to 


ſatisfy their honour by throwing away 


their lives; ſince it was no leſs their 


duty to ſubmit to his authority, than 


to ſacrifice their lives in defence ot 
the order : that the preſervation of 
the whole depended on their preſent 
obedience to his commands : that no 
aid was to be expected from Spain if 
the fort were given up; and that, if 
he ſhould yield to their requeſt, and 
bring them to the town, the town it- 
ſelf would then be immediately in- 
veſted ; and they, as well as the reſt, 


ſoon afterwards reduced to a Fnnation 


more deſperate than that from which 
they were ſo ſolicitous to eſcape, by. 
deſerting an important polt which 
they had undertaken to defend.“ Be- 
ſides this letter, he ſent three com- 
 milſioners to examine the ſtate of the 
_ fortifications; intending by this mea- 


ſure either to gain time or to prevent 
the garriſon from linking into de- 


| ſpair. 

Theſe commiſſioners differed very 
widely in the accounts which they 
delivered at their return. 'Two of 
them thought it impoſſible to defend 
the fort much longer. But the third, 
named Conſtantine Caſtriot, a Greek 


prince, deſcended from the famous 


Albanian hero Scanderbeg, whether 
from ignorance or a conftioutnets of 
greater "relources | in his native courage 
than the other two poſfeſſed, main- 


tained that the garriſon was far from 
being reduced to the laſt extremity ; 
and to oive proot how firmly he was 


perſuaded of the truth of what he 
laid, he offered to enter the fort him- 
ſelf, and to undertake the defence of 
it with ſuch troops as ſhould be wil- 
ling to accompany him. 

The grand-matlter, ſtrongly 8 
fed with a ſenſe of the necellity of 
protracting the fiege, immediately 
accepted this offer, nd beſtowed the 

higheſt encomiums on Caſtriot's zeal 
and reſolution. Nor did Caſtriot find 
any difficulty in perſuading a ſufficient 


number to attend him, who were no 


| leſs zealous and reſolute than him- 


139 
ſelf. The ſoldiers crowded to his 
ſtandard, and were emulous to have 


their names enrolled for that danger- 
ous ſervice in which he had en- 


aged. 

When la Valette ſaw the ſpirit 
by which theſe men were animated, 
and had no longer any doubt of being 
able by their means to prolong the 
ßege of the fort; he ſent a letter to 


the knights, acquainting them, that 


he was now willing to give them their 
diſcharge; and would immediately 
ſend another pgarriſon, into whoſe 


hands he deſired they ſhould be ready 

to deliver up the fort, and come them- 
Jelves to the town in the boats in 
which their ſuccelſors were to be 
. tranſported. | 
The contents and ſtyle of this let- | 


ter affected the knights in the moſt 


ſenſible manner, and rouſed within 
them that delicate ſenſe of honour by 
which the order had been fo long and 
ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed. —They re- 


{olved without h<Gtation to remain in 


the fort till every man ſhould periſh, 
rather than either deliver it to the 


new garriſon or abandon it to the 


enemy. And they went in a body to 
the governor, and intreated him to 
inform the grand-maſlter of their re- 
pentance, and to join with them in 
praying that they might be ſuffered. 


to wipe out the remembrance of their 


fault by their future conduct. The 
grand-maſter ſuffered himſelf at laſt 
to be overcome ; and hencetorth the 
garriſon, diſmiſſing all thoughts of 


their own ſafety, were intent on noth- 
ing but how to prolong the defence. 
The grand-maſter ſent them every 
night freth troops to ſupply the place 
of the killed and wounded, and kept 
them well furniſhed with proviſions, 


ammunition, and fire-works. Of theſe. 
laſt he had invented a particular Kind, 
which conſiſted of hoops of wood, 


covered with wool, and fteeped in 
boiling oil and 1 inflammable li- 
quors, mixed with nitre and gun- 
powder. Jo thele machines they let 


fire, and threw them flaming in the 


midſt of the enemy when they were 
crowded together at an aſſault. It 
happened often that two or three of 


the Turks were hooked together and 
fcorched to death; and the ut moſt 
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confuſion was produced wherever they 


were thrown. 

The beſieged ſtood much in need of 
this, and every other inſtrument of 
miſchiet that could be deviſed, for 
their defence. 


gan to ſap. and undermiue the wall. 


From the 175th of June to the 14th of 
July, not a fingle day paſſed without 

ſome rencounter; and Viuſlapha had. 
frequently attempted to ſcale the wall 


of the fort, but had been as often re- 


pulled with the loſs of ſome of the 
braveſt of his troops. | | 
Aſhamed at having been detained 


ſo long before ap lace of ſuch incon- 
liderable ſtrength, he reſolved to 


make one decifive effort; and to bring 


to the aſſault as many of his forces as 
the ſituation of ne Place would Per: 
He had already 


which he now intended 


, he kept his 


batteries playing all the 15th without 


intermitfion, till the wall on that fide 


where he detipned his attack was al- 
moſt level with the rock. On the 
16th, the fleet was drawn up before 
ſun-rile, as near the fort as the depth 


of the water would allow, Four 
thouſand muſketeets and archers were 


ſtationed in the trenches: and the reſt 


of the troops, upon a fignal given, 
advanced to the breach. The gar- 
riſon was prepared to receive them; 


the breach was lined with ſeveral 
ranks of ſoldiers, having the knights 
interſperſed among them at certain 
diſtances, The Turks attempted often 


to break through this determined 


band, and to over power. them with 


their- numbers; but their numbers 


| ſerved only to augment the loſs which 
they ſullained. 


Ev ery ſhot from the 
fort did execution, The artillery 


made dreadful havoc among them : 
and the burning hoops were employ- 


ed with aſtonithins ſucceſs. The 
novelty of theſe machines, and the 
thrieks of thoſe who were caught in 


them, added greatly to the- terror 
which they inſpired; and made it im- 
pollible for the Turkiſh officers to 


keep their men firm and ſteady in 


purſuing the advantages which, had 


In ſpite of the moſt 
vigorous oppoſition, the Turks had. 


ing a retreat, 
| caſt a bridge over the ditch, and be- 


-rie( 1t into execution. 
planted batteries along the ſhore, and 


beyond the power ot e 


they preſerved their ranks, their num- 
bers mult have infallibly acquired. 

At length Muſtapha, after having 
continued the aſſault for more than 
ſix hours, without gaining a ſingle 
inch of ground, gave orders for ſound- 
In this attack the gar- 
riſon loſt about twenty knights And 
300 ſoldiers; but this loſs was im 
mediately ſupplied by a ntorce— 
ment from the town ; and Multspha 
was at laſt convinced, that, unleſs the 


communication between Ha fort aad 


the town were cut off, it would be 


impoflible to bring the liege of the 
former to a period, u hile any troops 


remained in the other parts of the 
iſland. By the advice of Dragut, he 
reſolved to extend his trenches and 
batteries on the fide next the town, 


till they ſhould reach to that part of 


the ſea, or great harbour, where thoſe 
ſupplies were landed which the grand- 
malter daily ſent to the _ garriſon, 


This undertaking he Knew mult be 
attended with che utmott difficulty, 
becauſe all the ſpace between his in- 


trenchments, and the point to which 
it was neceſfary to extend them, lay 
expoſed to the artillery both of fort 
St. Elmo and St. Angelo. In viewing 
the ground, a Sangiac, in whom he 


put confiden-e, was killed by his fide; 
and, which was ſtill a more irrepar- 


able loſs, Dragut received a mortal 
wound, ot which he died in à few 
days. This did not, however, diſ- 
courage Muſtapha from purſuing his 
delign. By employing his troops and 
pioneers at the work day and night, 
without intermiſſion, he at length care 
Then, having 


filled his trenches with miſketeers, it 


was umpoſſible for any boat to pals 


from the town to the fort without the 
moſt imminent danger of either being 
funk or intercepted. | 

After this precaution, he 333 
with freſh vigour his attempts to take 
the fort by ſtor m. On the 21ſt he 
made four different aſſaults: all of 


which the garriſon withſtood ; and, 
in repulling ſo many thouſand brave 


and well-diſciplined troops, diſplayed 
a degree of proweſs and fortitude 
which almoſt excceds belief, and is 


Bug 
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Nut this heroic g garriſon was now ex- 
ceeding!ly; reduced in number; and 
there was the ſtrongeſt realon to ap- 
prehend, that, in one aſſault more, 
they mult inevitably be overpowered, 
unleſs areinforcement were {ent them 
from the town. Of their deſperate 
ſituation they gave intelligence to the 
grand- maſter by one who {wam acroſs 
the harbour in the night. 'The boats 
were inſtantly filled with knights and 
other ſoldiers, who generouſly re- 
ſolved to devote themſelves to certain 
deſtruction for the general ſafety, and 
the preſervation of the fort. 
ſet off from the town with as much 
alacrity as if they had entertained the 
moſt ſanguine hopes of victory; but 
they found the Turks every where fo 
much upon their guard, and the lines 
To ſtrongly defended, that, 
veral fruitleſs attempts to land, they 
were at laſt obliged to return, de- 


preſſed with ſorrow for the fate of 


their brave companions. 


relief, gave themſelves up for loſt; 


but 0 of either capitulating or. 


attempting to eſcape, they prepared 


for death, and paſſed the night in 


prayer and 1n receiving. the ſacra- 
ment; after which they embraced one 
another tenderly, and then repaired 
to their reſpective polts ; while ſuch 


of the wounded as had been diſabled 


from walking, were, at their own 
earneſt deſire, carried to the fide of 
the breach, where they waited, with- 
out dilmay, for the approach ot the 
Turkiſh army. 

Early in the morning of the 23d of 
July, the Turks advanced to the al- 
ſault with loud ſhouts, as to certain 
victory, which they believed ſo ſmall 
- a handful of men as now remained in 
the tort would not dare to diſpute 
with them. 


ing relolved on death, and de lpiſing 
danger, were more than men; and 
exerted a degree of proweis and va- 
lour that filled their enemies with a- 
mazement. The combat laſted up- 
wards of four hours, till not only 
every knight but every folder 
fallen, except two or three who had 
ſaved themſelves by ſwimming. The 
Turkiſh colours were then planted on 


They 
Open, 


after ſe- 


he bore. 


In this expectation they 
were diſappointed. The garriſon be- 


ſeveral- 
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the ramparts; and the fleet entered 


the harbour, which the fort com- 
manded, ina kind of triumph. When 


Muſtapha took a view of the fort, 


and examined its ſize and fortifica- 
tions, he could not refrain from ſay- 
ing, What will not the father coſt 
us (meaning the town), when the ſon, 
who is fo {mall, has coſt lo many 
thouſands of our braveſt troops?“ 
But this reflection, far from exciting 
his admiration of that heroic fortitude 


which he had found ſo difficult to 


overcome, terved only to infpire him 

with a brutal fury. He ordered all 
ſuch of the garriſon as were found 
lying on the breach alive to be ript 
and their hearts torn out: and, 

as an Inſult on the knights and their 
religion, he cauſed their dead bodies 
to be ſearched for, and large gafhes 
to be made in them, in the torim of a 
crois; after which he tied them on 
planks, and threw them into the ſea, 


to be carried by the wind and tide to 
The garriſon, now deſpairing of 


the town or fort St. Angelo. 

The grand- maſter melted into tears 
at this ſhocking ſpectacle ;\ but his 
grief was ſoon converted into indig— 
nation and revenge: and theſe pal- 
ſions betrayed him into an action un— 
worthy of the exalted character which 
| In order to teach the batha, 
as he pretended, to make war with 
leſs barbarity, he cauſed all the Turks 
whom he had taken priſoners to be 
mallacred ; and then, putting their 


heads 1nto his largeſt cannon, he ſhot 


them into the Turkiſh camp. In the 
ſiege which has been related, the or- 
der loft about 1500 men, including 

30 of the braveſi knights. h 

Mut [tapha vainly imagined, that, 
being intimidated by the fate of their 
companions, they would be now ein- 
clined to liſten to terms of capitula— 
tion : and in this hope, he Grad ba of 


ficer with a white flag to one of the 


gates attended by a Chriltian ſlave de. 
ſigned to ſerve for his interpreter, 


The Turk was not allowed to enter 


within the town ; but the Chriſtian 
was admitted, nd was led through 
ranks of ſoldiers under arms 
by an officer, who, after ſhewing him all 
fortifications of the place, deſired him 
to take particular notice of the depth 
and breadth of the ditch, and ſaid to 

him, 


Fe 


—— 


— 


4 
| 
5 


P NY I. 2, 


St. Michael, 


_ Sporting his forces. 
of the harbour having been rendered 
_ ynacceſitble by a great iron chain and 
the cannon of St. Angelo, his deſign 
muſt have been relinquithed, if Piali 
Had not ſuggeſted an expedient againſt 
Which the grand- maſter had not pro- 
vided. This was, to make the Chriſ- 
tian flaves and the crews of the ſhips. 
| Seve a pumber of boats, by the 
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him, see there the only ſpot we 
Can afford your general; and there 


we hope ſoon to bury him and all his 


Janifaries. 115 
This inſulting ſpeech, being re- 
ported by the flave, excited in the 


niery mind of the baſha the higheſt 
. wrath and indignation, and made him 
Tefolve to exert himſelf to the ut- 


mott in the proſecution of the fiege. 
Hts troops, though greatly diminifh- 
ed, were ſtill ſufficient to inveſt at 
once both the town and the fort of 


which he propoſed to attack both by 


Jand and water, at the extremity of 
the peninſula on which it ſtands. In 
order to accompliſh this deſign, it was 


neceſſary to have ſome hipping 1 in- 
troduced into the harbour for tran- 
But the mouth 


firengthof their arms, over the neck 


of land on which ſtood fort St. Elmo. 


Of this propoſal, which Muſtapha 


immediately adopted, information was 
carried to the grand- maſter by a Tur- 
Fi officer; who, being by birth a 


Greek, was touched with remorſe, 


and deſerted to the Chriſtians, In 
conſequence of this intelligence, La 
Valette ſet a great number of hands 
to work in framing a ſlacado along 
that part of the promontory | where 
the Turks intended their attack; and 
at another part, where the depth of 


the water or the hardneſs of the bot- 


tom would not admit the ſtacado, he 


caufed ſtrong intrenchments to be 
made upon the beach. 
the mean time, fired inceſſantly upon 


the fort, while the ſlaves and crews. 
were employed in tranſporting the 
boats over land into the harbour. At 


length the baſha, judging that the 
number of boats which he had tran- 
ſported wouid be ſufficient, and that 
the breaches which his artillery had 


| He kept a conſtant fire 
en both; but he intended firſt to ap- 
ply to the reduction of the latter, 


Muttapha, in 


or M A I. T A. 


made were practicable, reſolved with. 
out farther delay to make an attack 
both by ſea and land. He was the 
more confident of fucceſs, as, ſince 
the taking of St. Elmo, he had re- 
ceived a conſiderable reinforcement, 
by the arrival of Haſcem, ſon of Bar— 
baroſſa, with 2500 ſelect ſoldiers, 


commonly called the Bravoes of Al- 


giers. Haſcem, who poſſeſſed a con- 
ſiderable ſhare of his father's fire, and 
was ambitious to diſtinguiſh himſelf 
in the ſultan's ſervice, begged of 
Muſtapha to intruſt him with the al- 
ſault of fort St. Michael ; and vaunt- 
ed, with his natural arrogance, that 


| he would ſoon make himtelf malter 


of it ſword-in- hand. The bafha, 
whether from an opinion of his va- 
lour, or an intention to make him 
learn at his own expence the folly of 
his preſumption, readily complied 
with his requeſt ; and, having added 
6000 men to his 'Algerines, he pro- 
miſed to ſupport bim with the reſt of 
his army. | 

Haſcem divided his 1505 with | 
Candeliſſa, an old corſair, his lieute- 


nant ; to whom he committed the at- 


tack by ſea, whilit he reſerved that 
on the land-tide to himſelf. 
Candeliſſa, having put his troops on 
board the batt. ſet out with drums 
beating, and mutical inſtruments play- 
Ing, preceded by a boat filled with 
Mahometan prieſts, ſome of whom 


were employed in otlering prayers to 


heaven for his fucceſs, or in ünging 
hymns ; while others had books in 
their hands, out of which they read 
imprecations againſt the Chriſtians. 
Candelitla attempted firſt to break 
down the ſtacado which had been 


formed to obſtruct his landing; but 


finding it much ftronger than he ex- 
pected, and that, why le he was em- 
ployed in demoliſhing it, his troops 
mult ſuffer greatly from the enemy's. 


fire, he thought it would be ealier to 


make a deſcent on that part of the 


ſhore which the Zrand- maſter had 


ſtrengthened with entrenchments. 
At this important poft, the Chriſtian 
troops were commanded by an an- 
cient knight of the name of Guimeran. 
This experienced officer reſerved his 
fire till the Turks had advanced with- 
in a little diſtance of the thore, when, 

| | by 
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by a ſingle diſcharge, he killed about 


four hundred men. This did not 
prevent the reſt from approaching, 

Candelifſa puſhed forwards while the 
Chriſtians were loading their cannon, 


and landed at the head of his Alge 


rines. But Guimeran having re- 
ſerved ſome cannon charged "with 
grape-ſhot, did dreadful execution a— 
mong them after they had landed, 
and many of them began to fly to their 
boats: which Candeliſſa obſerving, 


he commanded the boats to be put off 


to a diſtance from the fhore, His 
troops, perceiving then that they mult 
either die or conquer, took courage 
from deſpair, and advanced boldly to 
to the intrenchment, with ladders for 
ſcaling it in one hand and their ſabres 
in the other. The combatants on 
both ſides diſplayed the molt intrepid 
valour. Great numbers fell, and the 
ditch was choaked with blood, and 
with the bodies of 
wounded. The Turks at laſt, after 
an engagement of five hours, 


there planted their enſigns. 


of their retreat, returned with re- 
doubled ardour. But they would 
probably have been overpowered by 
the ſuperior number of the enemy, 


had not the grand-maſter ſent them a 


ſeaſonable reinforcement; under the 
Admiral de Giou and the Chevalier 


de Quiney; who fell upon the Alge- 


rines and Turks with a degree of tury 
that ſtruck terror into Candeliſfu him- 


lelf, who was noted for his intrepi- : 


dity. Having ordered the boats to be 


brought nearer the ſhore, he was a- 


mong the firſt who fled. His bravoes 
fought deſperately for ſome time after 


he had left them; but were at length 
thrown down from the entrench-. 


ments, and compelled to fly to their 


boats with the utmoſt precipitation.“ 
The Chriſtians purſued them, and the 


batteries continued firing on them 
without intermiſſion. Many of the 
boats were ſunk; the water was co— 
vered with dead bodies, mangled 
limbs, ſhields, and helmets. Of the 


4000 who had been ſent on this en- 


terpriſe ſcarcely five hundred re- 
mained, and many of theſe were 
| ace, wounded, | 
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was by ſea. 
pulſed at one breach with great 
laughter, he rallied his troops, and 
led them on to another, where he 
fought long and deſperately, till, moſt 
of the bravoes having fallen by his 


the dead and 


reached 
tlie top of the entreachment, and 
The 
knights, ſtung with ſhame on account 


— 4161 

Haſcem was Hot more fortunate in 
his aſſault by land than Candeliſſa 
After having been re- 


de, he was obliged, with much re- 
luctance and ſorrow, to ſound a re- 
treat. 

Muſtapha, not unmindful of his 


promiſe to fupport him, no ſooner 


perceived him beginning to retire, 


than he ordered the Janiſaries, whom. 


he kept under arms, to advance. 
The garriſon had maintained an en- 


gagement with Haſcem for five hours, 
in the middle of the day, and in the 


hotteſt ſeaſon of the year ; yet, as if 


they had not been ſubjectto the wants 


and weakneſſes of humanity, they 


advanced beyond the breach to meet 


the Janiſfaries, and fought apparently 
with as much vigour and fortitude as 
bcfore. 


back within the breach. But there 
they made the moſt delperate reſiſt- 


ance ; and, being reinforced by De 
Giou and De Quin ey, with the troops 
which had triumphed over Cande- 


liffa, they at laſt repufſed the Janiſa- 
ries with dreadful ſlaughter ; after 


having lott more than forty knights, 


and two hundred of the bravelit of the 
common men. 


Multapha, enraged by this] invinci- 


ble obſtinacy which the Chriſtians dil. 


played in their defence, and dreading 
that the Spaniſh ſuccours, which had 
been already delayed much longer 


than he expected, might ſoon arrive, 
relolved now to employ his whole 
force at once; and, while he himſelf 
proſecuted the liege of tort St. Michael 


with one halt of his troops, to em— 


ploy the other, under Piali, againſt 
the town. More batteries wererailed * 
the trenches w ere advanced {till near- 


er than before; bridges of ſail-yards 


and malls were 1 n over the dit- 
ches; mines, notwithſtanding the 


hard and rocky ſoil, were ſpruns ; i 
aſſaults were repeated without num- 
ber; and the two baſhas, emulous of 
one another, and each of them agl-_ 
tated with continual anxiety left vic- 

tory 


By the power of ſuperior . 
numbers, they were compelled to fall 
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of the fort. 
diſmayed, 
caught fire, to caſt it out again into 
the midſt of the allailants. In amo- 
ment afterwards it burſt with dread- 
ful fury, and filled .the Turks with 
Conſternation. The knights then 
ſallied out upon them ſword in hand, 


a TE 
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tory ſhould declare firſt for his com- 

petitor, exhibited the moſt ſhining 
pProofs of perſonal courage, and ex- 
hauſted all the art of war then known - 


in the world. Yet, through the de— 


_ termined bravery of the knig ghts, con- 
ducted by the grand-matter with con- 


fummate prudence and indefatigable 
vigilance, the Turks were baffled in 


every attempt, and repulſed with 


flaughter. Muſtapha flattered him- 
telf once with the moſt ſanguine hopes 


of ſucceſs on his part, from a machine 
invented by his principal engineer, in 
the form of a huge caſk bound ftrong- 
ty with iron hoops, and filled w ith 
- gunpowder, nails, chains, bullets, 
and other inſtruments. of death. Af- 


ter ſetting fire. to a train which was 


taſtened to this machine, itwasthrown, 


by the force of an engine, upon a ra— 
velin that was the priacipal defence 

But the garriſon, un- 
found means, before it 


and, takin g advantage of their confu- 


fion, Kitted many of them, and put. 


the reſt to fight. 
Piali had, on ſome occaſions, fill 
more reaſon than Nluſtapha to enter- 


tain the hopes of victory, although 
the town was much ſtronger than the. 


fort, and La Valette commanded in 


perſon. | By his batteries he had de- 
moliſhed all the out-works of the 
place, and had made an immenſe 


breach in the wall. While his troops 
were engaged in a furious aſſault that 
engroſſed the attention of the beſieg- 


ed from morning till night, he em- 
ployed a great number of pioneers 
in raiſing a cavalier or. platform of 
earth. and ſtones, cloſe by the breach, 
the para- 


and ſo high as to overlouk 
pet. Night In the mean time came 


he doubted not that next day he 

ſhould be able to make himſelf mal- 

ter of the place. 

As ſoon as he had drawn off his 

forces, a Council of the order was 

convened, and moſt of the knights 
| 3 


breach; 


On the cavalier. - 


ſoftly along the foot of the wall till 
on, and prevented him from carrying 


any farther this great advantage; "but 


or MA L T A. 


were of opinion that the town was n 
longer tepable; that the fortifica- 
tions which (till remained ſhould be 
blown up; and that the garriſon and 
inhabitants ſhould retire into the caſtle 
of St. Angelo. But the grand-maſter 
received this propoſal with horror 
and indignation, * This would be in 
effect (laid he) to deliver the whole 
iſland into the hands of the infidels. 
Fort St. Michael, which has been ſo 
gallantly defended, and which is pre- 
ſerved by its communication with the 
town, would thus be ſoon reduced to 
the neceſſity of ſurrendering. There 


is no room in the caſtle of St. Angelo 
for the inhabitants and troops; nor, 


if there were room, is there water 


in that fort for ſo great a number.” 
It was then propoſed, that at leaſt the 
relics of the ſaints and the ornaments. 


of the churches ſhould be carried into- 
the caltie ; and the knights earneſtly 
intreated the grand- mat iter to 1etire 
into it him ſelf, aſſuring him that they 
would conduct the defence with the 
utmoſt vicour. © No, my brethren, 


(he replied ,) what you propole as to 
the ſacred things would ſerve only to 
intimidate the ſoldiers, 


We muft 
conceal our apprehenſions. It is here 
we muſt either die or conquer. And 
is it poſhble that 1, at the age of 71, 
can end my life fo honourably as In 
fighting, together with my friends 
and brethren, againſt the implacable 
enemies of our holy faith? He then 
told them what he thought proper to 


be done, and proceeded inttantly to 


put it into execution. Having called 


all the ſoldiers from fort St. Angelo, 


except a few who were neceſſary for 
managing the artillery, he employed 
them and the inhabitants all night in 

throwing upintrenchments within the 
after which be ſent out ſome _ 
of the W knights, with a ſelect 
body of troops, to make an attempt 

Theſe men ſtole 


they arrived at the place appointed; 
when they ſet up a loud {hout, and 


attacked the guards whom Piali had 


leſt there with ſo much fury, that tlie 
Turks, believing the whole garriſon 
had FS upon them, chandoged 


their poſt, and fled precipitately to 
their camp. 


The 
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The cavalier was immediately for- 
tificd, a battery of cannon planted on 
it, and a parapet raiſed on the ſide 
towards ihe enemy. And thus rhe 
breach was rendered 1 mpracticad'e - 
the rown put in greater ſecurity than 
before; and a work, which had been 


- deviſed for its deſtruction, converted 


into a bulwark for its defence. 

Ihe gorand- maſter had now greater 
confidence than ever of being able to 
hold out till the Spaniards ſhovid 
come to his relief. In con{equence 
of the alfurances given by Philip and 
the Sicilian viceroy, he | jad, long be- 
fore this time, entertained tie hopes 
of their arrival; and had often earn- 
eſtly ſolicited the viceroy to haſten his 
departure from Meſſina. The con- 
duct of this nobleman was long ex- 
ceedingly myſterious. The patience 
of the knights was worn out by ins 
delays ; and they, and many others, 
ſuſpected that the real motive of his 


Sonduct was the dread of encounter 


ing with an admiral of ſo conſiderable 
reputation as Piali. But it afterwards 
appeared that the viceroy had acted 
agreeably to his inſtructions from the 
court of Spain. For although Philip 


was, for the reaſons above-mention- 
ed, ſincerely intereſted in the preler- 


vation of the knights, and had amuſed 
them with the moſt flattering promites 
of aſliſtance; yet he ſeems from the 
firſt to have reſolved not to expoſe 
himſelf to danger on that account, 


and to avoid if pollible a general en- 


gagement. 

A generous and orateful. prince 
| would have acted very differently to— 
wards an ally ſo deſerving of his ſup- 
port; ; and, if either g2nerolity or 
gratitude had been the Teading prin- 
ciple of Philip's conduét, it is pro— 
-bable he would, on this occaſion, 
have regarded the knights as his own 
ſubjects ; and have thought it no leſs 

incumbent on him to exert himielt in 


their defence, than if they had ac- 


knowledged him as their ſovereign. 
But Philip was affected by their 


danger only fo far as it threatened ile 


tranquillity of his own dominions. He 


had reſolved to interpoſe in their be- 


half, rather than to ſuffer them to be 
averpowered; but he appears to have 
been very little touched with their 


Vor. A 1 


ed on this head, 


began to relax, 


fit for action by a bloody- flux, 
lor ſeveral weeks had raged amongit 
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calamities, and to have intended to 
leave them to themſelves, as long as 
there was any proipect of their being 
able to. make refiſtance ; by doing 
which be conſidered, that he would | 
bot only preferve. his own firength 


1 
entire, but might aſterwards engage 


with the Turks Chen they were ex- 


hauſted by the operations of theſiege. 
Philip adhered tnflexibly to this 
plan, notwithita»:iny the grand- 
maſter's repeated 1 6 antes, much 
longer than was COnient with his OWN 
lelfiſn views. For, without a degree 
of fortitude and probes on the part 
of the garriſon, and a degree of wiſ⸗ 
dom, vigilance, and magnanimity, on 
that of the grand-matter, infinitely 
higher than there could be reaſon to. 
expect, it muſt have been nnpolſſible 
for ſuch a handtul of men to have 
withſtood ſo great a force, and ſuch. 
mighty efforts, as were employed to 
reduce them. Even the death ot the 
grand-maſter alone, whoſe perfon 
vas expoſed to perpetual danger, 
would have proved fatal to he 
knights, long before Philip ſent or- 
ders to his viceroy to give them any. 
effectual ſupport ; and in this caſe, as 
his own domimons or his fleet would 
have been immediately attacked, he 
would probably have had little reaſon 
to be ſatisfied with the timid ungene- 
rous counſels which he purfued. 
Whatever judgment may be form- 
| "the viceroy did pot 
think himfelf at liberty to yield to the 
repeated applications of the grund- 
maſter, till the operations of the ſiege 
and the Turkish 
forces were reduced from 45, co to 
16,00; of whom many were worn 
out with the fatigues which they had 
undergone, and others rendered un— 
which 


them. 

In this ſituation of affairs, when it 
was probable that the knights EY 
without aſliftance, have compelled th 
Turks to raiſe the fiege, the eiceroy 
let the grand-malter know, that he 
had now received fuch inſtructions 
from the king, as put it in his power 


to ſhew his attachment to the order: 


that he was not indeed Permitted to 
attack the Turkiſh fleet; but thet he 
deere eee would 
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146 HISTORY or MALTA. - 
which the Turks now beheld from 


would immediately bring him a ſtrong 


body of troops, whole "commanders 
(as he himſelf muſt return to Sicily) 
were to be entirely ſubject to the 
grand-maſter's authority till the ene- 


my ſhould be expelled. 
The viceroy, although till ſuſpec- 


ted of interpoſing unneceſſary delays, 
at length fulfilled his promiſe; and. 
on the th of September landed 6000 
men, under Don Alvaro de Sande. 


and Aſcanio della Corna, in that part 
of the iſland which lay at the greateſt 


_ diſtance from the Turks; after which, 
he immediately carried back the fleet 
to Sicily. 


In the mean time, intelligence pe 
ing brought to Muſtapha "that the 


Spaniards were landed, and march 


ing towards him, he was thrown into 


| the moſt dreadful conſternation. Sen— 
ſible that his ſoldiers were much dif- 


heartened by their ill ſucceſs, he ima- 


gined that he was about to be attack 
ed by a ſuperior ariny, conſiſting of 

the braveſt and beſt diſciplined troops 
Without waiting for infor- 
mation of their number, "he torth- 
with raiſed the ſiege, drew his gar- 
riſon out of St. Elmo, and, leaving 
all his heavy cannon behind him, 
embarked his troops with as much 
precipitation as if the Spaniards with 
| ſeperior forces had been in ſight. He 


had ſcarcely got on-board when a 


deſerter arrived from the Spaniſh 
camp, and informed him, that with 
15,000 or 16,000 men he had fled be- 
fore an army that did not exceed tix 
_ thouſand, having no general at their 
head, and commanded by officers who 
were independent of one another. 
The batha was overwhelmed with 
ſhame and vexation by this intelli- 
gence, and would have immediately 

diſembarked ; but this, he knew, he. 


durlt not attempt without confulting 


Piali, Halcem, and his other princ ipal 
officers. _ 
While he was Aliberating' upon it, 


the grand- maſter improved to the beſt 
advantage the leiſure that was afford - 
ed him. He employed all the inha- 
bitants, men, women, and children, 


as well as the ſoldiers, in filling up 


theenemy's trenches, and demoliſhing 
their works; and put a garriſon 


without delay into fort St, Elmo; in 


their ſhips the ſtandard of St. John 


_ erected, where uy of Mahomet had 


lately ſtood. 
This demonſtrated to Muſtapha how 
much new labour awaited him in caſe 


he ſhould return to the ſiege; but 


being enraged againſt im on ac- 


count of the precipitancy of his re- 
treat, and diſquieted at the thoughts 


of the reception which he had reaſon 


to expect from Solyman, he wiſhed. 


to atone for his imprudence, and to 


wipe off the reproach in which it had. 
involved him, by victory or death. 
Piali, who, from his jealouſy of the 
_ batha's credit with the ſultan, was 
not lorry for the failure of his enter 


priſe, repreſented in a council of war 


convened on this occaſion, 1 hat, as 
the troops were much diſpirited and 
worn out, it would be expoling them 
to certain deſtruction, either to lead 


them againſt the enemy, or to reſume 
the operations of the ſiege. But a 


majority of the council were of a dif-. 
terent opinion; and it was reſolved 
to land the forces again without delay. 


The Turkith ſoldiers complained 
bitterly of this unexpected reſolution, 
and obeyed the orders to diſembark 


with the greateſt reluctance. Their 
officers were obliged to employ threats 
with ſome and force with others. At 
length the number intended was put 
on- ſhore, and Muſtapha ſet out at 
their head in ſearch of the enemy. _ 
The grand-maſter had notneglected 
to vive early notice of their march to 
the Spanith commanders, who had 
intrenched their little army on a ſteep 
hill, which the Turks would have. 


found almoſt inacceſlible ; and it was 


the opinion of ſome of the principal 


officers, that they ſhould avail them- 
ſelves of the advantage of their ſitua- 
tion, and ſtand on their defence. But 
this propolal was rejected with dil- 


dain by the bold adventurous De 
Sande, and the greateſt part of the. 


Spaniſh officers; and the iroops were 
led out of their encampment, to mect 
the enemy in the open field, This 
conduct, more fortunate perhaps than 


prudent, contributed to increaſe the 
dejection of the Turkith ſoldiers, and 


to facilitate their deteat. Having 


been dragged againlt their inclination 


to 
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to the field of battle, and being at- 


tacked by the Spaniards with great 
fury, both in front and flank, "they 
ſcarcely foug ;ht, but, being truck with 
a ſudden panic, fled with tire utmoſt 
percipitation. 

Muſtapha, confounded and enraged 
by this pufillanimous behaviour of 
his troops, was hurried along by the 
violent tide of the fugitives. He tell 
twice from his horſe, and would have 


been taken priſoner if his officers had 


not reſcued him. The Spamards pur- 
ſucd briſkly till they came to the ſea— 
more. There Piali had his boats 
ready to receive the Turks, and a 


number of ſhallops filled with mutke- 


teers drawn up to favour their eſcape. 
Without this precaution, they mult 


_ ail have periſhed ; and, even notwith- 
ſtanding the protection which it at- 


forded them, the number of their kil- 


ted amounted to 200 men, while the 


victors loſt only 13 or 14 at molt. 


Such, after four months continu-. 


ance, was the concluſion of the fiege 
of Malta, which will be for ever me- 


morable on account of that extraor- 
dinary diſplay of the moſt generous 
and heroic valour by which the 
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knights, ſo few in number, were ena- 
bled to baffle the moſt vigorous efforts 
which could be made to ſubdue thera 
by the moſt powerful monarch in the 
world. The news of their delive- 
rance gave univerſal joy to the Chriſ— 
tian powers; and the name of the 


grand— maſter excited every where 


the higheſt admiration and applauſe. 


Congratulations were ſent him from 


every quarter; and in many ſtates 
public rejoicings were celebrated on 
account of his fuccels. 


With this ſiege is concluded every 


thing of importance in the hiſtory of 
Malta. The power of the Turks 
began about this time to be ſo much 


circumſer ibed, that they ceaſed to be 
formidable to the Chriſtian nations, 


and the knights of Malta had no 


longer an opportunity of exerting 


their valour as tormerly. They have 


remained till 1798 in quiet poſſeſſion. 
of their 1{land, of which we ſhall 


give an intereſting account 1n our 


next number, with the cuſtoms, man- 
ners, and preſent ſtate, of its inhabi- 


tants; alſo an account of the late con- 


queſt of the iſland by the French. 


: hes concluded in our next} 


MEMOIRS OF LOVE AND GAL LANTRY. 


F ULMENA AND Miszzanrs. 


FDULMENA was the daughter of 


1 parents of no mean fortune, and 
her education was ſuitableto her future 


expectations in life; heronly brother, 


an officer in the marine ſervice, being 
killed in the memorable action be- 


tween the Britiſh and French fleets in 
the Welt Indies, under the commands 
of Sir George Roduey and Count de 


Graſſe, ſhe became heireis to a cohſi— 


_ derable property; her mother died 


ſoon after receiving the account of 
her ſon's misfortune; and her father 
did not long ſurvive the Joſs ot his 


affectionate partner. Fulmena was 
only ſeventeen years of age when this 


melancholy event took. place, yet, 


from the parental fondneſs of her fa- 


ther, ſhe found herſelf appointed, 
under his will, ſole executrix, and 
thereby impowered to receive her for- 
tune when ſhe pleaſed. Fulmena was 


by potleſſed not only of riches, but ap- 


parently of prudence, and her beauty 
ſtood in no need of enconmmum ; tor- 
tune, without the. ſplendid addition 


of perfonal charms, will attract a 


multiplicity of ſuitors, but when a 
female 1s aided by that advantage ſhe 
becomes pre-eninently diſtinguiſhed. 

Fulmena's father had not been but 
a very ſhort time in his grave before 
ſhe tound herfelf encircied with ad- 


mirers of various deſcriptions, among 
whom was Vliſeramis, the {on of an 


eminent merchant. This youth princi= 
pally attracted her attention; and, in 
a ihort time, they were privately mar. 
ried, Miſeramis being, at this period, 

but little more than ninereen years of 


age, and under articles to his father 
and uncle, as joint-partners in trade, 


thought it molt advileable, notwith- 
ſtanding the large property his wife 
brought him, to keep their union A 
ſecret. from his tather . temper 
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he knew to be impetuous) until his 


time of ſervitude was elapſed, or un- 
til an opportnnity more favourable 
than the preſent offered itſelf. He 
acquainted Fulmena with his inten-. 


tions, and impreſſed them on her 


mind, as conducive to their future hap- 


pineſs. Fulmena coincided with his 


_ wiſhes; ſhe was at this time all affec- 
tion, and pafled nearly ſix months, 
by her maiden name, in an obſcure. 


village near London; but, it being 
impoſſible to conceal. her ſituation 


from the nice eye of cenſorious ob- 
ſervation, the propoſed to Miſeramis 
the acknowledgement of their mar- 


riage. Miſeramis, ſuppoſing wealth 


to be the grand object of his father's 
heart, acquieſced, and took the firſt 
opportunity of acquainting him with | 


every particular. | 
The old genileman heard that part 


of his ſon's ſtory with apparent ſatis» 
Faction which related to Fulmena's 
property; neveriheleſs, on the con- 
cluſion of Miferamis's dilcovery, bis 
father expelled him his preſence in a 
rage. This treatment from a parent, 
whom he loved with the pureſt filial 


affection, cauſed him at times to be 


_ abſorbed in thought, and which foon 
terminated ina fixed penfiveneſs; ; fuch_ 
company as Miferamis's was now very 
Ill funted to Fulmena, who was natu- 
rally gay, volatile, fond of dreſs and 
_ converſation, and whole heart panted | 
for the imaginary, the deluſive, plea- 
| ſures of the capital; to a participation 
of which the thought herſelf for many 
| reaſons entitled. 
in this ſituation, Fulmena brought 
Miſeramis a ſon, which, if poſſible, 
drew more tight the band of allection 


While things were 


by which he was held to her. 


Their property being ſufficiently 
ample to keep up a genteeſ appearance, | 
a houſe was taken at the weſt end of 


the town, and an cquipage ſet up. 


Fiulmena found her wabts anticipated, 
and her pleaſures, it not indulged, 
tolerated. Mileramis ſeldom accom- 

panied her to the different entertain- 

ments with which the metropolis. 


abounds, and which Fulmena feemed 


paſſionately fond of; for, independent 
of his preſent melancholy, brought 


on by the diſagreement with his = 


ther, he was by nature ſtudious; and 


the care of Fulmena, on her viſits 
and revels, moſtly fell to the charge 
of female acquaintances (commonly 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of friends) 
as unthinking and as unwary as her- 


ſelf. Fulmena was preſſingly ſolicit— 
ed, by one of thoſe dangerous inti- 


mates, to become a ſubſcriber to a 
faſhionable place of entertainment. 
On the firſt night of meeting ſhe was 


ſiogled out by the exploring eye of 


the young Earl of , who requeſt- 
ed her hand in a minuet. Fulmena's 
compliance was a prelude to familiar 
converſatiom., The earl was hand- 
ſome, lively, inſinnating, and a per- 
fect maſter of that ſpecies of conver. 


ſation which ſo very often, and lo fa- 
rally, ſteals with imp erceptibility upon 
the hearts of unſuſpecting women. 
Won by the attentions of this gay ſon 
of plea'ure, ſhe became a conſtant vi- 


ſitor, not only at this aflembly, but 
at every other place of public reſort, 
where the ſuppoſed there was any the ; 


leaſt likelihood of meeting with her 


new, her fatal, admirer. The earl 
was altogether as aſſid ious on his part, 


and frequently inet her in the polite 


circles of diſlipation. He knew the 
hold he had on her heart, and took a 
tavourable opportunity of throwing 
himſelf at her feet; told her who he 


was, and ponred out the ardency (as 


he termed it) of a fincere. paſſion for 
her.. | 
_ Fulmena, on theſe declarations, 

flood, for ſeveral minutes, an inex- 
preſlive picture of àamazement, while 


the earl remained on one knee, prel- 


ling her hands with his lips. When 


Fulmena had ſomewhat recovered 


from the ſurpriſe this declaration had 


| thrown her into, © Riſe, fir,” ſaid ſhe, 
while the tears torced a paſſage down 


her beautiful cheeks; “ riſe, fir, and 
leave me; ſpare the tears, the blufhes, 
of a woman, who, till this moment, 


knew not what it was 10 be unhappy,” 


« Unhappy 1” replied the ſeducing 
peer; © forbid it fortune, and blot 
the word for ever from thy catalogue. 
Myſelf, and all I poſſeſs, are thine; 
do but make me happy.” It is im- 


poſſible returned Fulmena. „ No- 


thing is impoſſible,” anſwered the. 
earl, „that you ſhould approve.” 
6 It i is impoſſible;“ Lepealed Fulme- 

| nay 
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na, in extreme anguiſh, it js impoſ- 
ſible -l am married !?*- Here ſhe ſtop- 
ped, and fetched a deep ſigh. The 
earl affected ſurpriſe, and hoped fo 
much youth and beauty were not at- 
tached to any thing ſhort of a coronet. 
She then made him acquainted with 
the heads of her hiſtory ; and con- 
cluded with a hope that they might 
live ever as friends. 
This account pleaſed the nobleman, 
| becauſe, at a future period, if he 
proved ſucceſsful, as he wiſhed and 


| hoped, it would prove as an effectual 


bar againſt marriage, ſo often ſolicit- 
ed by the fallen fair, by way of lay- 
ing an artificial gloſs overaſulied re- 
putation. They converſed ſome mi- 


nutes longer; and, before they left 
the rooms, the earl drew from her a 
' Promiſe to pay him a morning viſit, 


to view his cabinet and library, hav- 
ing previouſly flattered her into a be- 


liet (from hints given him by herielt) 
that the was poſſeſſed of great literary 


talents, and extraordinary taſte. 


Fulmena left her houle, alone, under 


"* pretence of ſhopping, but Repped 
into the firſt hackney coach, and pro- 


ceeded to the earl's manſion, who ex- 
preſſed himſelf highly honoured by 
her vilt; every thing which he 
thought would give her pleaſure from 
among a variety of curiolities were 


- ſhewn; and whatever the ſeemed to 


admire was prelented to her: let it 
ſuthce to ſay, that at this fatal meet- 
ing the artful earl, by gifts and en- 


treaties, prevailed, and Fulmena was 


diſhonoured. On her return the un- 
ſuſpecting Miſeramisreceived her with 
that real affection natural only to a 
heart replete with true regard for a 
beautiful and ſuppoled virtuous ob- 
ject. But Fulmena could wear the 
maſk of diſſimulation no longer—ſihe 
went out never to return. 


Miſeramis, being uſed to her fre- 
quent excurlions, bore her abſence 
with calmneſs till midnight, ſuppo- 

ſing ſhe might have been led into ſome 


engagement, without being able to 
apprize him him of it; but during 
the remainder of the night, or rather 
morning, his mind was rent with per- 

plexing thoughts; he endeavoured to 
fleep, but that friendly comforter of 


carriage of the Earl of 
noblemen by her fide; I followed it 


| x49 
affliction waited not on his pillow 
Atlength day appeared, and Fulmena 


abſent, he made a perſonal application 
concerning her to many of their ac- 


quaintance, and ſent enquiries to 
others, but they all proved fruitleſs. 
And after a fortnight ſpent in re- 


ſearches, the elder brother of Miſe- 


ramis called upon him to breakfaſt ; 


the diſcourſe turned upon Fulmena's 


abſence. The brother, after hearing 
all Miſeramis had to advance on this 


diſtreſſing ſubject, told him to pre- 
pare himſelf to hear a tale that, al- 
though he was unhappily the bearer 


of, muſt rend his heart. „Is Ful- 
mena dead then?” replied Miſera- 


mis.—< No,” returned the brother; 
but Jam afraid worſe than dead. 
Hear the ſtory I have to relate, and 
from thence draw what interence you 
pleaſe.” “ I am prepared,” anſwer- 
ed Miſeramis, “ for the worſt that can 
happen; therefore go on with your 
tale of horror:”—The brother con- 
tinued: I yeſterday ſaw Fulmena.* 
Tuo mornings after this interview 


„% Saw her! where did you ſee her?“ 


cries Miſeramis.—“ 1 ſaw her in the 


, and that 


">y 


to the door of his houſe. I ſaw the 


earl hand her out, I ſaw him ſmile : 
upon her. I ſaw—” Here Miſeramis 


interupted him by ſaying, „ You 


have ſcen too much, and I am mife- 
'rable.” | | | 


This affair ſoon became a matter of 


public notoriety 3 and Miſeramis, by 


the advice of his friends, ſued for a 


_ divorce, which he ſoon obtained; the 
earl and Fulmena rather forwarding 
than oppoling the meaſure. But ſuch 


treatment, from a woman he almoſt 


adored, took ſuch an effect on the 


ſpirits of Miſeramis, as put a period 


to his exiſtence in a ſhort time; and 
his infant child was taken care of by 
his brother. The earl, after fx 


months connection, grew tired of the 


charms of Fulmena, and lighted her 
probably on account of fome new at- 


tachment ; Fulmena was high ſpirited 
and reſented—diſguſt and ſeparation 
enſued. Fulmena, after parting from 


the earl, enjoyed ſome temporary _ 
flaſhes of grandeur while with diffe- | 


rent keepers, and then ſunk, by ſwift 
gradations, down to the loweſt depth 
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French armies. 


him abandon the country. 
the Belgians revolted againft Joſeph. 
II. in that ill managed inſurrection 
he obtained a commiſſion under Van- 
dermerſch, and roſe by rapid degrees 
to the command of a regiment—a 
_ doubtful proof of merit in a tumul— 
tinary army, where many ignorant 
__ adventurers were promoted to the 
Higheſt ranks. This was the c- 
of Hoche in the art of war. 
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of infamy.—Shuddering humanity 


tops here—**Night and all her con- 


ſcious ſtars** ſurveyed her for a time 


2 wretched outcaſt from every world- 


. 1 or GENERAL HO CHE. 


ly comfort, until ſhe fell a dreadful 


example of « "y heaven' 3 power to pu- 
nh,” 8 


LIFE Or GENERAL HOCHE. 


| ENER AL HOCHE was a native 


JT of Menin, in the Auſtrian Ne- 


therlaods, He was brought up an 


architect, and probably to his ill ſuc- 
cefſs in that profeſſion owed all the 
fame he acquired at the head of the 
Some time about 
the year 1788, he undertook the con— 
ſtruction of two houſes at Oftend, a 
ſpeculation which proved fo ruinous, 


that the fear of impriſonment made 


When the Flemings found them- 


| ſelves vulnerable in ſpite of the pro- 
miſes of the ſacted knaves who im- 
pelled them to battle, and when their 
whole army was in confequence either 
ſlaughtered or diſperſed, Hoche was 


recommended to the King of Swe. 


den, and continued to ſerve that mo-. 
nach in his war againſt Ruſſia till the 
French revolution took place. He 
then repaired to France, and, after 
the rupture of the peace with Auſtria, | 


accompanied the French armies in 
their incurſions into Flanders; where 


by his intrepidity, and his accurate 
local knowledge, he contributed 


much to their ſucceſs. He was re- 
compenſed by his gradua! advance- 


ment to the rank ot general, and 
proved himſelf worthy of it by many 
brave exploits in the Low Countries ; ; 
by carrying the famous lines of 
Weiſſemburgh, at the head of the 

army of the Moſelle ; and ſtill more 


by his conduct of the Vendean war. 
When he Was ordered into that coun- 


When 


mand he died! in Oct. 1 797. 


try which had been the grave of ſo 


many armies, and fatal to the fame 


of ſo many generals; he prevailed 


npon a number of diſcontented Bel- 


gians to join him; and of theſe, and 


of Auſtrian deſerters, whom he al- 
lured by great promiſes, he compoſed 


a ſtrong body of men, as deſperate, 


and as fit for a deſultory mode of war- 
fare, as the inſurgents he was going 
to reduce. 


In contending with his pee ert, | 


it had been the practice of the Ven- 
deans to yield wherever they met with 
a firm oppoſition; and ſuddenly to 
appear where they were the leaſt tear- 


ed, and conſequently the moſt to be 
dreaded, ſince they ſeldom failed to 


take the enemy by ſurprize. Hoche 


deprived them of that advantage. 
He diſperſed his moving columns all 
over the country in ſuch a way that 
they could ſuccour each other in caſe 
of need; at the fame time, they left 
the royalifts little room to aflemble, 


to rally, or to eſcape. While he di- 
rected his troops againſt thoſe who 


obſtinately remained in the field, he 
offered peace and an amneſty to all 
who would ſubmit; and, by theſe _ 
mixt means of terror and clemency, 
or ſeduced, 
all the adherents of Stoffet and Cha- 
rette, and finally extinguiſhed the 
war. By ſo doing, he probably ren- 
dered the republic a more ſolid fer- 


deſtroyed, intimidated, 


ice than it derived from all the ſplen- 


did achievements of Buonaparte. He 


was then appointed to head the expe- 


dition againſt Ireland ; had the com- 
mand of the Sambre ad Meuſe ar- 


my; was offered the place of miniſter 


of war, which he was forced to refuſe 


becaule he had not quite attained his 
thirtieth year. He was next advanced 
to the command of the army of the 
Rhine and Moſelle; in which com- 
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PRUSSIAN DISCIPLINE. 


ALKING one morning in the 


park, ſays a traveller whoſe. 


veracity we can rely on, I ſaw a poor 


fellow ſmartly caned, for no other 
reaſon, than becauſe he did not re- 


turn the ram-rod into his piece with 


ſo much celerity as the reſt of the 
platoon. I turned away with indig- 


nation from the ſight, which the offi- 
cer obſerving, aid, « You think the 


punithment too ſevere for the crime!” 


„There was no crime,” ſaid I: „the 
ram-rod flipt through his fingers by 


accident, and it is not poſſible to ima- 
gine, that the man had any intention. 


to perforin this important motion leſs 


rapidly than his comrades,”—<«< Every 


thing muſt be conſidered as of impor— 


tance by aſoldier, *freplied my Pruſſian 


acquaintance,” which hisofficer orders 


him to do. In all probability, the 


fault was involuntary; but it is not 


always poſſible to diſtinguiſh involun- 


tary faults from thoſe that happen 


through negligence. To prevent any 
man from hoping that his negligence 


will be forgiven as involuntary, all 
blunders are puniſhed, from what- 


ever cauſe they happen; the conſe- 
quence of which is, that every man 
is more attentive and alert than he 


would otherwiſe be.—I remember,” 
added he, „that it was very uſual 
on field-days for the dragoons to have 


their hats blown off, Nobody ſuſ- 
pecta that they had bribed the wind 
to play this trick; yet a general offi- 
cer, being put out of humour by the 


frequency of the accident, gave or- 
ders to puniſh every man to whom it 
ſhould happen; and, ſince that order 
was put in force, the hats have been 


much ſeldomer blown off.” 
I then mentioned a fact which ap- 
pe ared to me {{i}] more extraordinary. 


A huſſar, at. the laſt review, had fal- 


len from his horſe at full gallop, and 
was ſo much bruiſed, that it was 
found neceſſary to carry him to the 
_ hoſpital ; and I had been aſſured, that 


as ſoon as the man ſhould be per fectly 


recovered he would certainly be pu- 
niſhed for having fallen.“ Now,” 


continued I,“ though a man may be 


2 little careleſs about his hat, it can- 


not be imagined, that this huffar was 


not ſeriouſly inclined to keep his ſeat; 
for by falling he might have broke his 
neck, or have been trodden to death: 


or, even if you chuſe to ſuppoſe that 


he did not ride with all the attention 
he ought, yet, as he received one ſe- 
vere puniſhment by the fall, it would 
be cruel to. inflict another.“ “ have 
nothing to oppoſe to the ſolidity of 
your argument,” replied the Pruſſian, 


* but that general Seidlitz, who was 
the beſt officer of cavalry in the world, 


firſt introduced this piece of cruelty, 
ſince which it is certain, that the 
men have not fallen fo often. The 
king imagines,” continued the Pruf- 
lian, * that diſcipline is the foul of an 


army; that men in the different na- 
tions of Europe are, in thoſe qualities 


which are thought neceſſary tor a ſol- 
dier, nearly on a par; that in two 


armies of equal numbers, the degrees 
of diſcipline will determine how far 


one is ſuperior to the other. His 
great object, therefore, is to keep 


his own army at the higheſt poſſible 


degree of perfection in this eſſential 
point. It that could be done by gentle 
means, undoubtedly he would prefer 
them.-—He is not naturally of a cruel 


diſpoſition.— His general conduct to 
officers of rank proves this. The 


common ſoldiers. cannot be kept to 
their duty by. mild treatment. Severe 
and immediate corporal puniſhment 1s 
found abſolutely neceffary, Not to ule 
it at all, or to uſe it inadegreeincapable 


of producing the full effect, would be 


weakneſs. Soldiers are ſometimes 
puniſhed for flips, which perhaps all 


their attention cannot prevent; be- 


cauſe, though it is impoſſible to aſcer- 


tain that any particular man could 


have avoided them, yet experience 


has taught, that, by puniſhing every 


blunder, fewer are Committed on the 


whole. This ſufficiently juſtifies the 
practice of what you call cruelty, but 
which is in reality ſalutary diſcipline; . 

for an individual ſuffering unjuſtly is 


not lo great an evil in an army, as the 
permitting negligence to paſs unpu— 


niſhed. To allow ten guilty men to 
elcape, rather than rik the puniſh- 
| au 
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ment of one innocent perſon, may 


be a good maxim in morality, or in 


civil government, but the reverſe 
will be found preferable in military 
diſcipline.” 

When the Pruſſian had finiſhed his 
diſcourſe, I ſaid, © You ſeem to ne- 
glect all thoſe incitements which are 
luppoſed to influence the minds of 


BATILE or C T 
HIARI, which gave name to this 
battle, is a place of no great 
conſequence in itfe}t, but was of much 
importance conſidering the ſituation 
things were in at that time. It was 
a ſmall diſmantled town belonging to 
the Venetians, ſituated between three 


or four {mall rivers, or brooks, which 


defend it on the right and left and in 
the rear. The Venetians had thrown 
a little garriſon into it, who at firſt 
_ refuſed entrance to Prince Eugene 

under pretence of neutrality. But 


the prince gave them to underſtand, 


that, as Chiari was no fortified place, 
ſo they ought not to pretend to keep 
it as ſuch, nor to ſhut the gates againſt 


an ar my of ſuch a force as that which 


he commanded. That, for a proof 
of what he ſaid, it was in his power, 
if he pleaſed, to enter it that moment 
by force; but he deſired they would 
Not oblige him to have recourſe to 
ſuch meaſures, aſſuring them, that, if 
they opened the gates of their own 
-accord, he would give ſuch orders as 
that no body ſhould have reaſon to 
"complain. 
a proper effect. The Venetians open- 


ed the gates, and only deſired an ack- 


nowledgement in writing, from the 
Prince, of the difficulty they had made 
to comply with his demands, which 
he very readily gave them. 

The 1ſt of September, at break of 


day, the French army advanced in 


order of battle; about ten their ge- 
neral officers appeared in the plain 
eſcorted by a great body of troops: 
they came to reconnoitte the army 
of the Imperialiſts, and advanced 
very near it. 


At half an hour after two the ac- 


tion began. The brigades of Nor- 
mandy and Auvergne attacked the 


mills and the callines which defended 


men to deeds of intrepidity. 2 


the paſſages to Chiari. 


an hour by the Imperialiſts. 


again. 


Theſe remonſtrances had 


BATTLE or CHIART. 


ſoldiers ; the love of glory, the love 
of country, you count as nothing. 


You addreſs yourſelf to no paſſion 


bur one. Fear 1s the only inſtrument 
by which yon compel your common 
8 Ne. 
ver mind the inſtrument,” replied the 
Pruſſian z “ but look to the effect.“ 


IAR L, SEPT. 1, 1702. 


The refilance 
was long and vigorous, at laſt the 
French carried them, but they did 
not keepihem long. They were re- 

attacked and retaken in leſs than half 

TRE. 
French loſt a great number of men 
in theſe two attacks, eſpecially in the 
latt, from which they retired in great 
confuſion. Four of their colours re- 
mained in the hands of the Imperia- 


liſts, and a fifth was loſt in the water, 


into which it was thrown when taken 
by a grenadier who could not find it 
The troops 1n the right wing 
of the Imperialiſts were attacked at 
the ſame time with the caſſines; but, 

having ſuffered theFFrench to app roach 
very near them before they fired, they 
made them ſo opportune a diſcharge, 
that moft of thoſe who had advanced 


up to their works were killed on the 


ſpot. The {ame ill ſucceſs happened 
to the French 1a their other attacks, 
and never any action more ſignally 

diſplayed the advantage of a proper 

diſpoſition in the day of battle, The 
Imperialiſts tought without danger ' 
and without loſs. The engagement, 
if one may fo, was a mere diver- 


ſion on their lide, while, on the other 
hand, 
where without meeting death io no 


the French could advance no 


purpoſe. 
The battle laſted two hours, at the 
end of which, Marſhal Villeroy drew 
off his troops; the Inwerialiſts kept 
their poſts, and ſpent the night under 
their arms. The French loft about 


two thouſand, ſome ſay three thou- 
ſand, men, nd among them more 


than 200 officers. Of the Imperialiſis 
the loſs was ſo ſmall that it will hard- 


ly gain credit; they had, by an exact 


computation, no more than thirty-ſix 
men killed, and eighty-one wounded; 
Ours. 
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THE FOREST BOY. 
By CHARLOTTE SMITH, 


A HONG all the lads of the plough or 
the fold, 


\ Beſt eſteem'd by the ſober and good, 


Was Will of the woodlands; and often the 
old 


Would tell of his frolics, for active and bold 


Was William, the boy of the wood. 


Yet gentle was he, as the breath of the May, 
And when ſick and declining was laid 
The Woodman his father, young William 
| awa | 
Would go to the foreſt to labour all day, 

And perform his hard taſk in his ſtead. 


And when his poor father, rhe foreſter, died, 
And his mother was fad, and alone, 


He toil'd from the dawn, and at evening he 
hied | 


In ſtorm or in ſnow, or whate'er might be. 5 


tide, 


To ſupply all her wants from the town. 
One neighbour they had on the ts to 


the weſt, 
And no other the cottage was near; 


But the would ſend Phoebe, the child the 


lov'd beſt, 

To ſtay with the widow, thus ſad and diſ- 
„ teſts 
Her hours of dejection to cheer, 


As the buds of wild roſes, the checks of 
the maid, 
Were juſt tinted with youth's lovely hue, 
Her form, like the 8 wild graces diſ- 
| play'd, 


And the eyes, over which her luxuriant 9 5 


locks ſtray' d, 
As the ſkies of the ſummer were blue! 


At the town was A market—and now for 


_ ſupplies, 6 


Such as needed her humble abode, 
Young William went torth ; and his mother 
with ſighs 
Watch'd long at the window, with tears in 
her eyes, 
Till he turn'd through the fields to the 
Toad. 


Then 3 came on; and ſhe OFT with | 


_ aftright 
The wind every moment more high ; 


| She look'd from the door, not a ſtar lent its 


light, 


But the tempeſt redoubled the gloom of the 


night, 


ax the rain pour'd 0 ſheets from mne 
& | 
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The clock in the cottige now moufully 


told 
The hours, that went heavily on; 


'T was midnight; her ſpirits ſunk. hopeleſs 
and cold, 


And it ſeem'd as each blaſt of wind fear» 


fully told, 


That long, long, would her William be 
Sone! | 


Then, 1 and cold, to her fad bed 
ſhe crept, | 
Yet firſt made up the fire in the room 


To guide his dark ſteps ; but ſhe liſten'd 


and wept, 

it for a moment forgetful ſhe flept, 
9 ſhe alle thought he was 
| come. | | 


'Twas morn ; and the wind, with a hoarly | 
ſullen moan, : 
Now leem'd dying away in the wood, 
When the poor wretched mother ſtill droop- 
ing alone, | 
Beheld on the threſhold a figure unknown, | 
In gorgeous apparel who ſtood. | 


« Your ſon is a ſoldier!” abruptly cried he, 
And a place in our corps has obtain'd: 
« Nay, be not caſt down; you nee may 

ſoon ſee | 


„% Your William a captain ! he now ſends. 


by me 
« 'The purſe he already has gain'd. 25 


80 William, entrapp'd, 'twixt perſuaſion | 
and force, 

Is embark'd for the iſles of the Weſt; 
But he ſeem'd to begin with ill omens his 
courſe, 

And felt recollection, regret, and remorſe, 

Continually weigh on his breaſt. 


With uſeleſs repentance he eagerly ey d 


The coaſt as it faded from view; 


And ſaw the green hills, on whoſe northern- 


moſt ſide 


Was his own ſylvan home: : and he falter'd 


and cried, 


Adieu! ah! for ever, adieu! 


40 Who now, my poor mother, thy life ſhall | 
ſuſtain, 
Since thy ſon has thus left thee forlorn ? 
« Ah! canſt thou forgive me? and not in 
the pain 
« Of this cruel deſertion, of William com- 
lain, 
10 Nod lament that he ever was born? 


« Sweet Phcebe! if ever thy lover was dear, 
_ «3 Forſake not the * of woe; 


% But © 
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« But comfort my mother, and quiet her 
fear, 
« And help her to ary up the vain-fruitleſs. 
ls 
« That too long for my abſence will flow. 


« Yet what if my Phoebe another ſhould 
wed, 
« And lament her loſt William no more! 455 
The thought was too cruel; and anguiſh 
no ſped 


The dart of diſeaſe—ith the brave nume- | 


rous dead 
le has ful len on the plague- tainted fliore. 


In the lone village church- yard the chancel- 


wall near, 

High graſs now waves over the ſpot, 
Where the mother of William mnie to 
„ en 
His loſs, who to her widew's heart was fo 

dear, 

Has both him and her ſorrows forgot! 5 


the brook where it winds throu * the | 
1 G The pow'r of Time and Fate combin'd, | 
It riſes far. above; 
For, if immortal be the mind, 


wood of Arbeal ; 
Or amid the deep foreſt, to moan, 


The poor wandering Phœbe will * i 


ſteal; 


The pain of her boſom no reaſon can heal, 


And ſhe loves to indulge it alone. 


Her ſenſes are injur'd; her eyes dim m win 


tears; 
She ſits by the river and weaves 


Reed garlands, againſt her dear William 


appears; 


Then breathleſsly liſtens, and fancies ſhe 


hears 
His ſtep i in the half-wither'd leaves. 


Ah! ſuch are tlie miſeries to which ye: give: 


birth, 
Ye Rateſmen ! ne'er dreading a ſcar; 


Who, from pictur'd ſaloon, or the bricht 


ſculptur'd hearth, 


Diſperſe deſolation and deat. through the 


earth, 
When ye let looſe the demons of war. 


EARI. HOWE. 
« AT ebbe of fleet inge life, 


One deede of armes he valiantlie atchiev'd, 


Of warlike enterprize! - Alofte he bore 


Ihe Britiſh ſtandarde to that ruthleſſe coaſt 
Where Gallicke ſtreamers, deeply ſtain'd 


with bloode, 


conquer'd: 
Oh! noblie done {—With laur 21 wreathe 
Well grac'd. 
Nowe let the vet' ran chicte leck calme re- 
treate, 
Cheer'd bythe 8 his ſettinge ſunne, 


Leſt chance ſnould marre by a troke 


his tae | 95 


Love gives een death a pow'r to charm, 


But love 0 'er-lcaps all time and ſpace, 


0 4 I feel not what I've done, the * 


EE from the ſophiſt's ſchool. 


Hume fhone the idol of hiſtoric taſte : 


Already pierc'd by Freedom's ſearching ray s, 
Ihe waxen fabric of his fame decays— 


As Aſia's ſoothing opiate drugs, by ſtealtl 


| -. "Phy writings thus, with noxious charms 
Brav'd the indignant ſkie! there proudly | 


To ſtrike alone at Party's abject cet 


ARRIA to PETUS. F 
A SONG. By Mr. HOLCROFT. 
RIEVE not, my Pætus, for that fate 
Affection would divide: | 

Our love ſhall bliſs unhop'd create, 

And Fate itſelf deride. 
Fear not becauſe a tyrant's arm 

Suſpends the threaten'd blow ; 


Which none but lovers know. 


Baniſh'd the body far may be 

Reluctant; but the ſoul _ 

What law can baniſh? what decree 
Subject it to controul ? 

Diſtance that object may diſplace. 
The lover holds moſt dear; 


And brings that object near. 


Death may our hearts divide awhile, 

In ſeeming ſleep to lie; 

But Love on Death himſelf can ſmile; 
For Love can never die: 


| Immortal muſt be love. 


| Epigiam on the fame fie, 


HEN Arria from her amet Val 
_ To Pztus gave the reeking ſteel, 


„„What Pætus! is. to dom] feel. 25 


CHARACTER of HUME. 
By Mr. HAYLEY. 


With ſpirit cager, yet with Judgment 

gol, | 
With ſubtle (kill to ſteal upon applauſe, 5 
And give falſe vigour to the weaker cauſe;. 
To paint a ſpecious ſcene with niceſt art, 
Retouch the whole, and varniſh ev'ry part; 
High on the pinnacle of faſhion plac'd, 


When his falſe tongue, averſe to F reedom' 8 
cauſe, 
Profanes the ſpirit of her ancient laws. 


Shake every flacken'd nerve, and lap the. 
health; 


| refin'd. 
Seeming to ſooth its ills, unnerve the mind; 
While the keen cunning of thy hand pretends | 


Wild as thy feebje metaphylic Page, 

Thy hiſtory rambles into ſceptic rage; 1 
Whoſe giddy and fantaſtic dreams abuſe | 
A ns. rat S virtue, and a horns oaks s ? 
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MONTHLY CHRONICLE or EVENTS. 


From the LONDON GAZETTES. 


Copy of a Letter from Captain Bitterfield, 


/ has. Majeſty's Sloop Hazard, to Vice- 


Admiral King ſmill, dated Cor Har- 


bour, Auguſt 26, 1798. 4 


SIR, 


the morning of the 7th inſtant, 1 
1 fell in with and captured an Ameri- 


can ſnow which had been taken by a French 


privateer on the 4th; and, in conſequence 


of the information given me by the Ameri- 


can maſter, went in purſuit of the enemy. 


On the 12th I fell in with a French priva- 


teer, mounting 24 guns, which 1 chaced 
during two days. When we got nearly 


within gun-ſhot of her, I had the mortifi- 
cation to ſee her guns thrown overboard, by 


which means ſhe ſtarted from us, and gain- 


ed ſo conſiderably, that finding it impoſſi- 


ble to come up with her, and ſeeing another 


ſuſpicious ſhip to windward, being then in 


latitude 46 deg. r2 min. longitude 18 deg. 


2.3 min. I altered my courſe and gave chace, 


and at four P. M. being within gun-thot, 


Jhe hauled up her courſes, hoifted French 


| colours, and fired a ſhot. 


An action immediately commenced be- 
tween us, which laſted an hour and fifty 


minutes, when the ſtruck, and proved to be 


Le Neptune, national armed ſhip, manned 


with 52 ſeamen, and 270 troops on-board, 


from the Iſle of France, bound to. Bour- 
deaux, pierced for 20 guns, mounting 10, 


all of which ſhe fought on the ſame ſide. 


During the action ſhe attempted ſeveral 


times to board us; the ſoldiers in her kept 


up a very heavy fire of muſquetry ; and a 
privateer, with French colours flying, was 
in fight to leeward the whole time. The 
enemy hait between twenty and thirty men 
killed and wounded; and fortunately only 
I beg. to re- 
commend to your notice my firſt lieutenant, 


Mr. J. Fairweather, whole able aſſiſtance 


and good conduct, on this and all other oc- 


_ caſtons, merit my warmeſt encomiums, I 
have alſo great reaſon to be ſatisfied with 
Mr. Dathan, my ſecond lieutenant, and Mr. 
Lancaſter, the maſter ; and likewiſe Mr. 
Edward Davis, the purſer, who volunteered 
his ſervices, and commanded the marines 
on the quarter. deck, their proper officers 


being dangerouſly ill. In thort, all my of- 


ficers and ſhip's company behaved them 


ſelves in a manner that does them infinite 


_ Credit. The Hazard is not materially in- 
Jured, having only a few ſhot in her hull 


and rigging. 


R of a Letter from Capt. Pierrepont, 
the Nazad, to Lord Bridport, dated 
at Sen, Mm i 


' Yeſterday at five P. M. Cape Finifterre 
bearing eaſt-ſouth-eaſt, 42 leagues Uiſtant, 
I captured in his majeſty's ſhip under my 
command, after a chace of four hours, the 
French ſettee privateer la Tigre, mounting 
eight carriage-guns, 4 pounders, and eight 
ſwivels, bearing a complement of fifty-three 
men, twenty-two of that number had been 
ſent into different veſſels captured by Steven 
Bonaventure Aggaret, the commander of la 
Tigre, ſince his failing from Groire, ten 
days aao. W. PigRREPONT. 


Copy of a Letter, dated the 3 1½ of Auguſt, 
from Capt. Stepford, of his Mojeſiy's 
Syip Phaeton, to Lord Bridport. 
My Lord, I have the honour to inform 
your lordſhip, that this day his majeſty's 
ſhip under my command, in company with 


the Anſon, captured a French ip priva- 


tcer of 18 guns, pierced for 20, and 132 


men, called le Mercure: ſhe failed from 
Bourdeaux yeſterday bound on a cruize, is 
quite a new -vellel, copper-bottomed and 


faſtened. Roß. Sror ron s. 
By letters received from the Hon. Capt. 
De Courcy, of his majeſty's thip- Magnani- 
me, dated the 21ſt and 25'h-of Auguſt, ad- 
drefled to Evan Nepean, Eſq. it appea:s that 
on the 16th of that month he had fallen in 
with and captured la Colombe, French pri- 
vateer, of 12 guns and 64 men, quite a new 
vellel, coppercd, copyer- faſtened, and a very 
faſt ſailer ; had been only tour days from 
Bayonne, bound to the Weſt Indies. That 


on the 24th following, at two P. M. two 
ſhips of war were ſeen ſteering to the S. E. 


under a crowd of ſail, which proved to be 
his majeſty's ſhip Naiad, Capt. Pierrepont, 


in chace of a French frigate, At five P. M. 


the two Britiſh ſhips neared the enemy, who, 
after a well-directed fire for the ſpace of 
one hour, from her ſtern-chace guns, at the 
Naiad, ſtruck, and was immediately taken 
polleflion of. She proves to be la Decade, 
commanded by le citoyen Villeneau, man- 
ned with 336 men, and pierced for 44 guns, 
10 of which, however, had been landed at 
Cayenne, from whence ſhe had juſt return- 
ed. Capt. Pierrepont makes the ſtrongeſt 
acknowledgments of the ardour by which 
his officers and men were animate during 
an anxious chace of thirty-two hours, in 
conſtant expectation of battle, and moſt par- 
ticularly of the ſervices which he experien- 
ced from his firſt lieutenant. Mr. Marita 
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Both his majeſty's ſhips, with the prizes, 

Have arrived at Plymouth. | 

Copy of a Letter from Sir Thomas Williams, 
| aptain of has Majeſty's Ship Endymion, 
to Mr. Nepean, dated Spithead, Sept. 5. 


Sir, You will be pleaſed to inform my 
lords commiſſioners ot the admiralty, that 


his majeſty's ſhip Endymion, under my 


command, is arrived at Spithead, having 


taken from the enemy the three ſhips here- 
in deſcribed: - | 5 


The Britannia, Engliſh extra India ſhip, 


from Bengal to London, valuably laden, ta- 
ken by the Huron French privateer. 
La Sophie, French ſhip privateer, of 20 


guns and 130 men, eighty-two days out, had 
taken nothing. La Sophie is a very fine ſhip, 


quite new, and well adapted for his majeſ- 
_ ty's ſervice, being an extraordinary faſt ſailer ; 
ſhe having been chaced eight different times 
during her laſt cruize by our ſhips of war, 
and each time eſcaped by ſuperior ſailing. 

The May-tlower, of New York, from 
L.1tbon to London, taken by le Telemaque 
French cutter privateer. Tio. WILLIAMS. 


Copy of a Letter from Rear- Admiral Har- 
vey, to Mr. Nepean, dated Prince of 


Wales, Fort Royal Bay, Martinique, 
Es: 5 


I have to acquaint you, for the informa- 
tion of their lordſhips, that ſince my letter 
to you of the 12th ult. the under mentioned 
French privateers, belonging to Guadaloupe, 
have been captured at the periods, and by 
the ſhips and vellels of his majeſty's ſqua- 


dron under my command, as againſt their 
By the Solebay, Capt. Poyntz, 13th ult. 

off Martinique, le Deſtin ſchooner, of 4 

guns and forty-ſix men. | | 


By the Matilda, Capt. Mitford, 23d ult. 
to the northward of Antigua, I' Etoile floop, 


of 6 guns and fifty-three men. 


By the Hawke, Capt. Rotheram, Sth inſt. 


oft St. Lucia, le Mahomet ſchooner, of 4 
guns and thirty-four men. 


Copy of a Letter from the Hon. Capt. Stop- 


Jord, of ſus Majeſty's Ship Phaeton, to 
Admiral Lord Bridport, dated at Sea, 
T7 Wn 

My Lord, I have the honour to inform 


your lordſhip, that having received intelli- 


gence of a French frigate being about to 


jail from Bourdcaux, I ſtood to the ſouth- 


ward, in company with the Anſon, to try 


do intercept her; and, after a ſearch of ſe- 


ven days, and a chace of twenty hours from 


_ Feiterday noon, I have the pleaſure to in- 


torm your lordthip, that le Flore French 


frigate, of 36 guns, and 255 men, was cap- 


tured by the Anſon and Phaeton. 

She has been eight days from Bourdeaux, 
dound on a Cruize. ROB. Stortozp. 

| 1 ö 


- 


From Capt. Percy Fraſer, to Lord Brig. 


port, dated on-board La Nymphe, Caw. 

[and Bay, Sept. 8. | 

My Lord, I have the honour to acquaint 
your lordſhip, that on the 6th inſtant, and 


about 6 miles diſtant from Corunna light- 


houſe, I fell in with and captured the Spa- 


niſh ſhip I'Edad de Oro, from the Havan- 


nah, and la Guira, bound to Corunna, la- 
den with cocoa. His majeſty's ſhip Auro- 
r2, and the Lord Hawke privateer, are now 
in company; and the latter, availing her- 
ſelf of her ſweeps, firſt came up, and 
brought her to.— 1 have alſo to acquaint, 
that on the 7th inſtant I re-captured the 


Charlotte ſloop, from London, bound to 
 Newfoundland.—I have thought proper to 
ſee the Spaniſh prize into port. P. FR AS ER. 


Extract of a Letter from Vice-admiral Sir 
Richard Onflow, Bart. to Evan Nepean, 
E/q. dated on-board the Monarch, in 

Yarmouth Road, Sept. 16, . 
Be pleaſed to inform my lords commiſ- 
ſioners of the admiralty, that his majeſty's 


ſhip America has ſent into this port a French 


privateer lugger, called the Huflar, mount- 
ing 14 guns, and had on-board 34 men: 
ſhe belongs to Harfleur, which place the. 
left the 6th of April laſt, and put into Nor- 
LE DO Oy 
Copy of a Letter from Captain Dixon, of 
is Majeſty's Ship the Lion, to Admiral 
Earl St. Vincent, dated at Sea, fuly 16. 
My Lord, It is with the greateſt pleaſure 


IT have the honour to inform your lordihip, 
that yeſterday morning at nine o'clock, Car- 


thagena bearing N. 79 W. diſtant twenty- 
nine leagues, I had the good fortune to fall 


in with a ſquadron of Spaniſh frigates, as 


follow: 85 | e 
Pomona, of 42 guns and 350 men, Felix 
O' Neil, commodore, Don Francis Villamil, 
captain; Dorothea, of 42 guns and 370 men. 


Don Manuel Gerrard, captain; Cafilda, of 


42 guns and 350 men, Don Deam. Errara, 
captain; Prolerpine, of 42 guns and 350 
men, Quaj Bial, captain. They all ſailed _ 
from Carthagena the Sth inſt. on a cruize. 
After having brought them to cloſe ac- 
tion, about a quarter patt eleven o'clock, 


which laited with great warmth till ten mi- 


nutes paſt one P. M. theenenly was totally 


defeated and put to flight, leaving the Do- 


rothea to her fate, having hoiſted an Eng- 
liſh enſign with the union downwards; and, 


as I conſidered her in the greateſt diſtreſs, _ 


I loſt not a moment in taking poſſeſſion, 


which was done in the face of the three re- 


maining frigates, diſtant about two miles on 
my weather-bow. | . 
In detailing the particulars of the above 
affair, I have to — ani your lordſhip, that 

at the hour the frigates were deſcried in the 


Suth-eaſt quarter, the Lion was ſteering. 


eaſt 
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eaſt with a crowd of ſail, the wind mode- 
rate at weſt-ſouth-welt ; and, as I ſoon diſ- 
covered by thcir fignals and other ma- 
nœuvres they were enemies, immediately 
cleared ſhip for action, which being effected 
in the ſhorteſt time I ever recollect to have 

ſeen, I acquainted the officers and ſhip's 
company with my intention of immediately 
bringing the trigates to the cloſeſt action 
. poſſible; and, obſerving the cheerfulneſs with 


which it wes received, I determined not to 


| Joſe a moment to profit thereby, and accord- 
ingly took in ſtudding fails and firlt reefs of 
the topfails, in order to ſecure the fighting 

of the lower battery, and hauled up towards 
the frigates which were ſteering for the 
Lion. Having ſecured the weather-gage, 


I bore down on the enemy, who was form- 


ing in a clole order of battle on the larboard 


line of hearing: the third frigate from the 


van had loſt her fore top-maſt. It imme- 
diately occurred to me that the crippled ſhip 
was my object, in order to ſecure a general 
action; ſuppoling that a Spaniard (from the 


nobleneſs ot his character) would never with 


lo ſuperior a force forſake a triend in dif- 
treſs. In this 1 tortunately ſucceeded ;j and 
ſteering tor and cloſing with the crippled 


| ſhip, which was now become the ſternmoſt 


in the line of battle, the other three frigates 
tacked in ſucceſſion, and paſſed the Lion 


very gallantly within muſket ſhot : but, as 
their line atter tacking was by. no means a 
_ cloſe one, they each received a well-directed 
broadſide from the Lion; the good effect of 


which was very viſible by their ſtanding a 


cConſiderable time on that tack, I ſtill con- 
tinued to ſteer for the crippled ſhip, who, 


_ nearly ſailing as well as the Lion, galled 
her very conſiderably in the rigging by her 
itern-chaſes. 


The three frigates made a ſecond cloſe 


attempt, but not ſo cloſe as the former, to 
ſupport her, and were each fully repaid by 
an exchange of broadſides. At length we 
cloſed with the crippled ſhip, and poured in 


a deſtructive fire, the yard-arms being juſt ; 
clear of each other; he neverthelets did not 


ſtrike tor ſome time after. At this period 
I found the Lion totally ungovernable, ha- 
ving all her braces, bowlings, clue-garnets, 
&. ſhot away, the foreſail nearly rendered 
uſeleſs, and the other ſails much torn. 
The three frigates a third time made a 


diſtant and feeble effort to protect and cover 


the diſtreſſed frigate, but in vain ; they did: 
not dare to approach within the diſtance to 
do ſo, and by great exertions being enabled 
to wear round on the ſame tack with the 
frigate who had now {truck her colours, and 
fubſtituted the Engliſh enſign in its place, 


I cloſed with and took poſſeſſion of her as 


before related. During the remainder of the 
say we were lying- to, fully employed in re- 


pairing the rigging, bendingnew canvas, and 
ſecuring the prize, in order to enable me, if 


poſſible, to go in purſuit of the three fri- 


gates, which were making off cloſe by the 


wind to the north-weſt. 
Now, my lord, it is with the greateſt and 


moſt hearttelt pleaſure to me that this ſer- 


vice has been effected with the probable loſs 
of only one poor man, who had his thigh 


amputated, as likewiſe Mr. Patey, midſhip- 


man, ſlightly wounded in the thoulder ; this 


youth did not quit his quarters in conſe- 
quence of the wound, and was, from firſt to 


laſt, particularly active; but, my lord, there 
have been ſeveral mitaculous recoveries in 
the Lion, owing to the great ability and hu- 
mane attention of the ſurgeon, Mr, Young : 
I theretore never deſpair of a man while 
there is lite. | | | 

1 have now the ſatis faction of declaring 
to your lordthip, that nothing could exceed 


the cool and collectcd bravery and determi- 


ned reſolution of every individual in the 


Lion. I have taken the Dorothea in tow, 


as the has her mizen- maſt and fore-top-maſt 


carried away, and fails and rigging cut to 
pieces, her rudder and main-maſt much da- 


maged, as well as on account of the neccſ- 
ſary aitendance of the ſurgeon to the relief 


of the wounded men on-board, the ſurgeon 
of the Dorothea being an inexperienced man, 
and without the neceſlary inſtruments. 


I can get, my lord, but an impertect ac- 


count of the killed on-board the Dorothea; 


their complement at the commencement of 


the actzon was called 350, and now there 
are victualled on-board the Lion 3 351. Many 


voluntcers embarked on-board at Cartha- 
gena; the captain and ofſicers ſuppoſe there 


might be from twenty to forty killed in the 


action, and the wounded now on-board the 
Lion are thirty-two. MAN LEV D1xox. 


2 of a Letter from Vice-Admirat 
Vandeput, to Evan Nepean, Eq. dated 
on-board the Aa, Hal: ifax Harooury.” 


Auguſt 12. 


By a letter which I have received from 
Captain Hall, of the I.ynx, dated July 13s 


he informs me, that the thip he writes by. 
fan American,) called the Liberty, from 
Philadelphia, bound to Liverpool, laden 
with tobacco and rice, having been cap- 
tured by a French privateer on the edge of 
ſoundings oft the coaſt, had been retaken 
by him fix days afterwards in lat. 35 deg. 


and in the long. of Bermuda; and that he 


had likewiſe taken two French privateers, 


one only of 2 guns and 30 men, which he 
carried to Providence; the other, called the 


Mentor, he took on the 25th of June, in lat. 


30 deg. 30 min. long. 71 deg. and ſent to 
Bermuda ; he ſays the is a fine brig of 14 
ſix- pounders and 79 men. 
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Copy of a Letter from the Earl 0 St. Vin. 
. dated ; 


cent, K. B. to Evan Nepean, 
Ville de Paris, before Cadiz, Aug. 20. 
I encloſe the repreſentation of a very gal- 


lant and obſtinate action, fought by his ma- 
Jeſty's floop l' Eſpoir, of 14 ſix-pounders, 


againft a Ligurian pirate of. very ſuperior 
force, which reflects ſuch luſtre upon his 
ajeſty's arms, that too much cannot be 


aid in praiſe of it. 


I. Eſpoir, Gibraltar, Aug: 10. 
My Lord, I have the honour to acquaint 
your lordſhip, that having under my charge 


part of the Oran convoy, on the 7th inſt. 


at about tive P. M. I diſcovered a large ſhip 


ſeeiningly ſtecring to cut off the convoy, or 


for Malaga, Cape Windmill bearing north- 
eaft-by-north, four or five leagues. If the 


proved an enemy, I ſaw the preſervation of 
the convoy depended upon my oppoſing her; 
I therefore hauled out from them, and made 
all fail to meet her. A little before ſeven 
P. M. perceiving her to be a man of war, 
and hove-to to receive me, 1 hoiſted our 
colours, that we might know each other, 
being then within muſket-ſhot ; the did not 
think proper to diſplay her's; but, when 
we came upon her weather quarter, hailed, 
Which I anſwered. He then ordered me, 
in a very imperious manner, and in good 


Engliſh, to go to.leeward of him, and 


ſtrike, or he would ſink me,“ firing one thot 
Into us, and inſtantly after his whole broad- 
| Kide, which we returned, and continued a 
very heavy fire of great guns and ſmall arms 
on both fides, till about three quarters paſt 
ten P. M. when we had. the ſatisfaction to 
Hear him call out for quarter, “ begging us 
not to fire any more; he was a Genoele.”? 
I told him again we were a Britth man of 


war, and ordered him to lower all his ſails, 


and come on-board of me, but he paid no 
further attention, and kept ſhooting up to 
gain a ſituation to rake us: we brought our 


þ: oad ſide to bear, and, thinking his force 


too great to be trifled with, gave it to him 
with its full effect, and he returned it; but, 
on our ſhooting a- head, and tacking to give 
him the other, he again cried out, „begging 
us not to fire again, that he was badly 
_ wounded, but would obey my orders im- 
mediately; and on his lowering his fails _ 


all firing ceaſed about eleven P. M. The 


_ veliel is called the Liguria, Don Franc. de 
Orſo commander, a Dutch frigate fold to 


the Genoeſe, and mounting 12 eighteen- 
zunders, 4 twelve-pounders, 10 ſix pound- 


ers, 12 long wall- pieces, and 4 ſwivels, with 


120 men on-board, of all nations. | 
It would give me infinite pleaſure if I 


could cloſe this, without having to inform 
your lordſhip, that in the firſt hour of the 


action 1 loſt my maſter. Mr. Solſby; a loſs 


I' fe more ſcrerely, for he was brave with 


tails. 


tle greateſt coolneſs, and knew his duty 


well. 1 had ſix men. wounded, two badly; 


the Liguria had ſeven killed, and fourteen 
wounded ; among them the boatſwain was 
killed, and the firſt captain very dangerouſly 


wounded. | 


No panegyric of mine can do juſtice to 
either warrant-officers or men; for the great 
diſparity between the veſſels ſhews that, 
had it not been for their ſpirited exertions, 
we muſt have fallen a ſacrifice to theſe pi- 
rates, or whatever elſe they may be. The 
ſervice is much indebted to the ſpirited con- 
duct of Capt. Brown, of the 28th regiment, 
who happened to be on-board, by his ani- 
mation inſpiring all around, and by his at- 


1ention to the guns; nor ſhould 1 do juſtice 
if I did not beg leave, in the ſtrongeſt terms, 
to recommend to your lordthip's notice Mr. 


Hemphill, the purſer, who with my leave 
came up from below, where he was ſtation- 
ed; and by his aſſiduity in attending the 


guns, ſaved me much, as after the loſs of 
the maſter, my attention was more particu- 


larly required in manœuvring the helm and 
_Lorrtvs OrwAY BLAND. 


AFFAIRS OF IRELAND. © 
WarTzHaLlL, Sept. 1. A diſpatch, of 
which the following is a copy; has been re- 
ceived here tlus day from Dublin. 
CN Dublin Caſtle, Aug. 29. 
Sir, In the abſence of my lord lieutenant, 
I beg leave to acquaint you, that early on 


the 27th inſtant the French attacked lieute- . 


nant-general Lake ia a poſition he had ta- 


ken at Caſtlebar, before his forces were col- 


lected, and compelled him to retire. The 
ſieutenant-general reports that his loſs of 


men is not conſiderable, but that he was 
obliged to leave behind him fix pieces of 
cannon. 


n. It appears by a letter 1 have re- 
ceived this day from my lord lieutenant, - 


that the French have advanced upon Tuam. 


His excellency was aſſembling forces at Atli- 

%% ß EACH: 
WurrEnAL IL, Sept. 12. A diſpatch, 

of which the following is a copy, has been 


received this morning from the lord lieute- 


nant of Ireland, by the duke of Portland. 
St. John's Town, County of Longford, 

TG Sept. 8, 21798. . 
My Lord, I have the ſatisfaction to in- 


form your grace, that the French troops 


which landed in this country have ſurren- 
dered at diſcretion, after ſuſtaining for ſome 
time an attack from the column under Ge- 
neral Lake. The rebels who had joined 


them were diſperſed, and a great propor- 


tion of them killed or taken. I cannot at 

preſent aſcertain the numbers either of the 

French or rebels, but I believe that both 

were inconſiderable. | | 5 
I have not had an opportunity of ſceing 


General Lake fince the action, and can there- 


Tore 
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fore at preſent give your grace no further 


particulars, than that no officer Was killed 


or materially wounded. 
Farther Particulars, received Sept. 14. 


When I-wrote to your grace on the 5th, 


1 had every reaſon to believe, from the ene- 
my's movement to Drumahain, that it was 
their intention to march to the north ; and 
it was natural to ſuppoſe that they might 
hope that a French force would get into 
ſome of the bays in that part of the country, 
without a ſuccour of which kind every point 


of direction for their march ſeemed equally 
_ deſperate. 


received, however, very early in the 


morning of the 7th, accounts from Lieute- 


nant-general Lake, that they had turned to 


their right to Drumkeirn, and that he had 
reaſon to believe that it was their intention 
to go to Boyle or Carrick- on- Shannon; in 
conſequence of which I haſtened the march 
of the troops under my immediate com- 
mand, in order to arrive before the enemy 


at Carrick, and directed Major-gen. Moore, 


who was at T ubercurry, to be prepared, in 
the event of the enemy's movement to Boyle. 
On my arrival at Carrick, I found that 


the enemy had paſſed the Shannon at Balin- 


tra, where they attempted to deſtroy the 
bridge; but lieutenant-general Lake follow- 


ed them fo cloſely, that they were not able 
to effect it. 


Under theſe circumſtances I felt pretty 


confident, that one more march would bring 
this diſagreeable warfare to a concluſion ; 
and, having obtained ſatisfactory informa- 
tion that the enemy had halted for the night 
at Cloone, 1 moved with the troops at Car- 
rick, at ten o'clock on the night of the 7th, 
to Mohill, and directed Lieutenant-general 
Lake to proceed at the ſame time to Cloone, 
which is about three miles from Mohill ; 

by which ntovefnent 1 ſhould be able either 
to join with Lieutenant-general Lake in the 


attack of the enemy, if they ſhould remain 


at Cloone, or to intercept their retreat, if 
they ſhould: (as it was moſt probable) retire 
on the approach of our army. 

On my arrival at Mohill, ſoon after Ja 


break, 1 found that the enemy had begun 
to move towards Granard ; 1 therefore pro- 
ceeded with all poflible expedition to this 
place, through which I was atlured, on ac- 


count of a broken bridge, that the enemy 


mult paſs in their way to Granard, aud di- 
__ rected Lieutenant general Lake to attack the 
_ enemy's rear, and impede their march as 


much as poſſible, without bringing the 
whole of his corps into action. Lieute- 
_ nant-general Lake performed this ſervice 
with his uſual attention and ability; and 

the incloſed letter, which I have juſt re- 
ceived from him, will explain the circum- 
ſtances which produced the immediate ſur- 
render of the enemy $ * 
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The copy of my orders, which I encloſes. 
will ſhew how much reaſon 1 have to be 


ſatisfied with the exertions of the troops; 
and I requeſt that your grace will be plea- 
ſed to intorm his majeſty, that I have re- 


ceived the greateſt aſſiſtance from the gene- 


ral and ſtaif officers who have ferved with 

the army. | CORNWAL IIS. 
P. S. Iam ſorry to find that the wounds 

of Lieutenant Stephens of the carabincers 


are more dangerous than they had been re- 
ported. 


Letter from Lieutenant- Colerat Lake ta 
Captain Taylor, Private Secretary to 
tis Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, da- 

ted Camp near Ballinamuck, Sept. „ 


Sir, I have the honour to acquaint you, 
for the information of his excellency the 
lord lieutenant, that finding upon my arri- 

val at Ballaghy, that the French army had 


paſſed that place from Caſtlebar, I imme- 
diately followed them to watch their mo- 
tions. Lieutenant-colonel Crawfurd, who 
commanded my advanced corps, compole# 
of detachments of Hompeſch's and the firſt. 
fencible cavalry, by great vigilance and ac- 
tivity, hung ſo cloſe upon their rear, that 
they could not eſcape from me, althougly _ 
they drove the country, and carried with 


them all the horſes. 

After four days and nights moſt ſevers 
marching, my column, conſiſting of the ca- 
rabineers, detachments of the 23d light dra- 


- goons, the firſt fencible light dragoons, and 
the Roxburgh fencible dragoons, under the 
command of Colonel Sir Thomas Chapman, 

Licutenant-col. Maxwell, Earl of Roden, 
and Capt. Kerr, the third battalion of light 
infantry, the Armagh and part of the Kerry 

militia, the Reay, Northampton, and Prince 


of Wales's fencible regiments of infantry, 


under the command of Lieutenant-colonet 


Innes, of the 64th regiment, Lord-viſcount 


Gosford, Earl of Glandore, Major Roſs, 
Lieutenant-colonel Bulkley, and Lieutenant= 
colonel Macartney, arrived at Cloone about 
ſeven o'clock this morning, where, having 
received directions to follow the enemy ou 
the ſame line, whilſt his excellency moved 
by the lower road to intercept them, I ad» 


vanced, having previouſly detached the Mo- 


naghan light company, mounted behind | 


dragoons, to haraſs their rear. 


Lieutenant-colonel Crawfurd, on coming SE 
up with the French rear guard, ſummoned 


them to ſurrender ; but, as they did not at- 


tend to his ſummons, he attacked them; 
upon which upwards of 200 French infan- 
try threw down their arms, under the idex 


that the reſt of the corps would do the ſame 


thing; Captain Packenham, lieutenant- ge- 
neral of ordnance, and Major-general Crad- 
dock, rode up to them. Ihe enemy, how- 
ever, inſtantly commenced a fire of cannon 
and 
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and muſketry which wounded Gen. Crad- 


dock; upon which I ordered up the third 
battalion of light infantry, under the com- 
mand ot Licutenant-colcnel Innes, and com- 


menced the attack upon the encmy's poſi- 


tion. The action laſted upwards of half 


an hour, when, the remainder of the co- 
lumn making its appearance, the French 
- ſurrendered at diſcretion. The rebels, who 
fled in all directions, ſuſtered ſevercly. 
The conduct of the cavalry was highly 
conſpicuous. The third light battalion, and 


part of the Armagh militia (the only infan- 


try that were engaged), behaved moſt gal- 


lantly, and deſerve my warmeſt Praiſe. 


Lieutenant colonel Innes's ſpirit and judg- 
ment contributed much to our ſucceſs. 


To Brigadier-general Taylor I have to re- 


turn my molt fincere thanks for his great 
_ exertions and ailiſtance, particularly on this 
day; alſo to Lord Roden, Sir Thomas Chap- 


man, Major Kerr, and Captain Ferguſon, 


whoſe example contributed much to animate | 
the troops. I ought not to omit mentioning 
Lieutenant-colonel Maxwell, Major Pack- 
enham, and Captain Kerr, whoſe conduct 
was equally meritorious ; and I feel infinite- 
* thankful to all the commanding officers 
ot corps, who, during ſo fatiguing a march, 
encouraged their men to bear it with unre- 
mitting perſeverance. 


To Captain Packenham Ts. colo- 2 ; 
: pieces of cannon, which they had taken in 


the former actions with his majeſty's forces. 


nel Clinton {who came to me with orders 


from Lord Cornwallis), and Major-general 
Craddock (who joined me in the morning), 
I am highly indebted for their ſpirited ſup- 
port ; the Jatter, though early wounded, 
would not retire trom the field ee the 


action. 
1 acknowledge with gratitude the zeal 
and activity diſplayed on all occaſions by 


Lieutenant col. Meade, Major Hardy, aſſiſt- 


ant quarter-maſter-general, Captains Tay- 


lor and Euſtace of the engineers, Captain 
Nicholſon, and my other aides de camp. 

I cannot conclude my letter without ex- 
preſſing how much our ſucceſs is to be at- 
_ tributed to the ſpirit and activity of Lieute- 


nant-colonel Crawturd, and I beg leave to 
recommend him as a molt deſerving officer. 
G. LAKE: 


GrxrraAL 8 — Lord Cornwal- 


lis cannot too much appland the zeal and 
> fpirit which has been manifeſted by the ar- 
my trom the commencement of the opera- 
tions againſt the invading enemy, until the 

| ſurrender of the French torces. 
The perſeverance with which the ſoldiers 
_ ſupported the extraordinary marches, which 
were neceſſary to itop the progreſs of the 
very active enemy, does them the greateſt 


credit; and Lord Cornwallis heartily con- 


 gratulates them on the happy iſlue of their 


meritorious exertions. 
The corps ot yeomanry, in the whole 


country through Which the army has paſſed, 


1 


have rendered the greateſt ſervices, and ars 

peculiarly entitled to the acknowledgments 

of the lord lieutenant, from their not hav- 
ing tarniſhed that courage and loyalty which 
they diſplayed in the cauſe of their king and 
country, by any acts of wanton cruelty to- 
wards their fellow- ſubjects. 

Rilled, Wounded, and Miſſing, of the 
King s Forces at the Battle of Ballina- 
muck, Sept. 8. | 
Killed. Officers, none; privates, 33 hor 


1 11. - Wounded. Officer, I; privates, 


12; horſe, 1.—Mifling. Privates, 3; horſes, 
$.—Officer wounded, Lieut. Stephens, of 
the carabineers. 

Ordnance, Arms, and Ammunition, tahen. 


Three light French four-pounders ; 5$_ 
ditto ammunition Waggons, nearly ful] ot 
made-up ammunition; 1 ditto tumbril ; 70 
ſtand of arms, with belts and pouches; - and 
a great number of pikes. 


Return of the French Army taken Priſon- 
ers at the Batile of Ballinamuck, Seht 8. 


General and other officers, 96; non- com- 


miſſioned officers and ſoldiers, 746 horſes, 


about 100. 


Ni. B. Ninety-ſix rebels taken, three of 

them called general officers, by the names 
of Roach, Blake, and Teeling. The enemy, 
in their retreat before the troops under my 


conmand, were compelled to abandon nine 


G. Unt. 


Names. of the principal Officers of tie 


French Force taken at the Battle of Bal- 
linamuch, Sept. S. | 
Humbert, general en chef; Sarazin, ge- 


neral de diviſion; Fontaine, general de bri- 
Lade; Laſerure, et Dufour, chefs de brigade 
attache à Petat major; Aulty, Demanche, 
 Toutlaint, Babin, et Silbermon, chefs de 
battalion ; Menou, commuillaire ordonnateur; 
- Brillier, commiſtaire de guerre; T hibault, 
payeur; Puton, et Framair, aides de camp; 

Moreau, capitaine waguemeſtre general ; 

Ardouin, chef de brigade; Serve, Hais, et 
Mauchaud, chefs de battalion ; Brand, et 

Mafſlonnet, officiers de ſanté. 
le chef de brigade, 
[Me are concerned to find that the Biſhop - 
of Killala, who was taken priſoner by the 
It 1s 


Certific par 
P. ARDOUIN. 


French, has not yet been reſtored. 
ſuppoſed that he is detained by ſome of the 
rebels who fled into the mountainous parts 


ot the county of Mayo, and who are ſaid ta 


have been joined by a few French troops 
left behind by General Humbert. 


In Kildare, where the inſurrection prin- 
cipally broke out at firſt, military poſts of 
the moſt advantageous kind have been eſta- 
bliſhed, and entrenched camps forined ſa 
judiciouſly as to place the country in perfect 

ſecurity, and ſuppreſs every apprehenſion of 


any renewed hoſfility of ebellion. 5 
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SKETCH or True REIGN or KING ]J ONN. 


"OHN ſucceeded Richard J. 
brother, in the throne of England, 
April 6, 1199. He was in France 
when his brother died; where having 
been crowned Duke of Nor mandy, he 
returned to England May 25, and was 
crowned the 28th, being then 32 years 
of age. His marriage with Liabella 
of Anjou before, who had been be- 
trothed to Hugh earl of March, ruin- 
ed his affairs in France. His paſſion 
for her was ſo great, that, to make 


her his wife, he divorced Aviſa of 


Glouceſter, under pretence of con- 


ſanguinity ; and without ſcruple broke 


through the engagement between Iſ- 
abella and the Earl of March. 

King John had an interview with 
the King of Scotland at Lincoln, and 
received his homage. Whilſt they 
were there, the body of Hugh bithop 
of Lincoln, reputed a ſaint, being 
brought from London to be inter red, 
they both went out to meet it, and, 


taking the coffin on their ſhoulders, : 


. bore it for ſome time. But, notwith- 
ſtanding this and other marks of re- 
ſpect new n to the clergy, King John's 
nomination of a perſon to the vacant 

ſee of Lincoln was rejected with the 
utmoſt contempt by the canons of that 
church ; which was owing to Inno- 


cent III. the then pope's relolvi ng by 
all methods to prevent princes from 


having any thing to do with the elec- 
tion of biſhops and abbots. 

The king's ill conduct at home and 
abroad, cauſed great diſcontent among 
his ſubjects. He uſurped ſuch an ab- 
Jolute power, as made them appre- 
henſive that their liberties were in 
danger. This alarmed the nobility, 
and | put them upon forming ſchemes 


to oppole his arbitrary proceedings. 


Ihe Poictevins having revolted, the 
king ſummoned the barons to attend 
himat Portſmouth in order to paſs over 


with him into France; but the barons, 
_ who aſſembled at Leiceſter: refuſed 


to go over with him, unleſs he would 
_ firſt reſtore them to their privileges, 
as he had promiſed before his corona- 
tion. The king, inſtead of giving 


them any ſatisfaction, began to take 
violent meaſures againſt th em; and 
YOL, . No. 78. p 


Iris 


unleſs they complied, 


election, 
with his own hands. 


an interdict ; 


they, not veins ſufficiently prepared 
tor their defence, at laſt ſubmitted, 
and came to the king at Port{mouth; 


but when they were come, he diſpenſed 


with their attendance, upon their pay— 
ing him two marks of lilver for every 
knight” s fee. 
John then went over to Non 
having lent the Karl of Pembroke thi- 
ther with ſome troops before him; 
and what by the arms of Philip King 
of France, his policy and intrigues, 


and what by the unaccountable negli- | 


gence and inactivity of John, the 
whole province of Normandy was re- 


united to the crown of France; in the 


year 1202, after it had been ſevered. 
from it 420 years, during the govern— 
ment of twelve dukes, ot u hich King 
John was the laſt; and nothing was 
left to John but the duchy of Guienne. 
The ſame year died Queen Eleanor, 
widow of Hen. II. and mother of John. 

Hubert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 


dying in 1205, John de Gray, bilhop 
of Norwich, 
commendation, cholen by the whole 


was, by the king's re- 


fraternity, whom Pope Innocent III. 
refuſed to confirm, und ordered them 
to chuſe Cardinal Stephen Langton, 
an Engliſhman then at Rome, threa- 
tening them with excommunicativi 
which at laſt 
they did with great reluctance ; and 
the pope immediately confirmed the 
and conſecrated Langton 
John, imagin- 
ing this to have been the aft of "the 


whole body, expelled all the monks 


of St. Aultin from their monaſtery, 
and baniſhed them out of the kingdom, 
He wrote a ſharp letter to the pope, 
upbraiding him with his unjuſt pro- 
ceedings, and threatening to break 
off all Intercourſe with Rome, unlels . 
he revoked what he had done. But 
Innocent, bent upon cariying his 
point, laid the whole kingdom under 
the effect of which was, 
that divine ſervice ceaſed in all the 
churches, and the ſacraments ceaſed 
to be adminiſtered, except to infants 
and dying perſons: the church-yards 
ſhut up, and the dead buried without 


any prieſt daring to alliſt at the fune- 


rals. 
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rals. King John, to be even with the 
pope, confiſcated the eſtates of all the 
eccleſiaſtics who obeyed the interdict; 

he alſo ordered all the concubines of 


the prieſts, of which there were many, 


to be ſhut up in priſon, and would 
not let them out without their paying 
large fines. And as there were {ome 
prielts, who, in ſpite of the interdict, 

adminiſtered the ſacraments, the king 
took them under his protection, and 
ordered the magiſtrates to hang on the 
ſpot all that ſhould moleſt them; f 
which as ſoon as the pope was informed 


of, he excommunicated all ſuch as dif- 


obeyed the interdict, 
with the king's orders. 


or . 


Though John remained ſtill inflexi- 
| ble, he was not without his fears, as 
the people generally took part with 

the pope; and therefore, for his bet- 
ter ſecurity, he raiſed an army, under 


Pretence of making war upon Scot- 
land, and cauſed all his vaſſals to re- 
new their homage to him. The pope, 
finding that the interdict, which had 
been in force above a year, had not 
produced the effect he deſigned, pro- 
ceeded to excommunicate "the king, 
though the ſentence was not publiſh. 
_ed till ſome time after. In the mean 


time John led his army into Ireland, 
_ againſt the King of Connaught, who 5 
had raiſed ſome diſturbances there. 


At Dublin he received the homage 
of above thirty petty princes ; after 
which, having taken the King of 
Connaught priſoner, an end was put 
to this commotion, 
iſland remained in obedience to the 
king, who, before his departure, 
cauſed the laws and cuſtoms of Eng- 
land to be eſtablithed in Ireland. The 
| Pope abſolved John's ſubjects from 
their 
him, and empowered the King of 
France to put the ſentence in execu- 
tion, promiſing him remiſſion from 
all his ſins, 
of England, as "Toon as he ſhould have 
dethroned the tyrant. 
ly, Philip made great preparations to 
Invade England. In this criſis, Pan- 
dulph came over with the character 
of legate to England, and ſo wrought 
upon the king's fears, that he reſi gned 
the kingdom of England and Jordſhip 
af Leeiang to the pope, and acknows 


and the whole 


allegiance, ſolemnly depoſed 


together with the crown 


 According- 
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ledged himſelf a vaſſal of the holy fee. 
Philip, notwithſtanding the pope's 


_ prohibition, ſtill continued his pre- 
parations forinvading England, which 


the Earl of Flanders oppoſing, he 
ſent his fleet to his coaſt ; whereupon, 
John ſent a fleet under the Earl of 
Saliſbury, which totally deſtroyed te 


French fleet; and this put a ſtop to 
Philip's defignsagainſt England. And 


now. the diſcontents of the barons 
having riſen to a great height, and 
Cardinal Langton ding with them, 
he ſhewed them the charter of King 


Henry I. adviſing them to make it the 
ground of their demands. Hereupon, 


they entered into a confederacy to 
ſtand by one another, till their griev- 
ances were redreſſed, and their an- 


cient privileges were confirmed. 


Upon the king's return from France, 
the barons, having prepared them- 


ſelves for war, in caſe the king ſhould 
_ refuſe to comply with their demands 


in a peaceable way, came in a body 


to court about Chriſtmas, and in- 
ſiſted on the reſtitution of the laws of 


St. Edward. The king was afraid to 


give them a flat denial, but told then: 
they ſhould have an anſwer at Eaſter; 
at which time, in the year 1215, the 


great men, With above 2000 knights, 
wel] mounted and armed, belides 0. 
ther horſe and foot, met at Stamford, 

and advanced to meet the king at Ox 
ford; who, being afraid to truſt him. 
ſelf with them in conference, diſ- 
patched the Earl of Pembroke to know 
their demands. They immediately 


ſent back a long writing, containing 
the Jaws and cuſtoms of the kingdom 


in the time of the Saxons; and de- - 


clared, if the king would not confirm 
them, they would compel him to it, 


by ſeizing his caſtles, John, having 
read over r the articles, tell into a vio- | 
leat paſſion, and ſwore he would never 

comply with them; upon which the 
barons choſe a general, giving him 


the title of Marſhal of the army of 


God, and of the holy church; and, 
marching to London, were received | 
by the citizens, and beſieged the king. 
in the tower. The king ſent the Ear! 
of Pembroke to let them know he 
would comply with their demands. 
D both parties meeting on 
a day *pPointets in a meadow called 

| Kunoymede, 
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Runnymede, between Staines and 
Windſor, the king, ſeemingly with a 


good will, though compelled to it by 


force, ſigned two charters, containing 
all that the barons deſired; the one 
called the Charter of Liberties, or the 
Great Charter (Magna Charta), and 
the other, the Charter of Foreſts. 


They were not only ſigned. by the 


king, but by all the lords ſpiritual 
and temporal, ſealed with the great 


ſeal, and confirmed by the king's ſo- 


lemn oath. But the king ſoon re- 
pented of what he had done, and ſent 
over {ome of his confidents into Ger- 


many, France, and Flanders, to en- 


liſt men, promiſing them the confiſ- 
cated eſtates of his rebellious barons, 


as he called them. He alſo wrote to 
the pope, who zealoufly eſpouſed his 


cauſe, excommunicated the barons, 


annulled the charters, and abſolved. 


the king from the oath he had taken 


to obſerve them. However, the ba- 
rons made light of the pope's thun 
derings, and ſeized upon Rocheſter, 


where was a vaſt quantity of proviſions 
which the king had laid up. But the 
foreign army being arrived, who were 
very numerous, alf ſoldiers of fortune, 
John retook Rocheſter; and then di- 
viding his army into two bodies, the 
Earl of Saliſbury with one ravaged 
the ſouthern counties, whilſt the king 
with the other did the ſame by the 
northern. The barons, finding them- 


felves not ſtrong enough to keep the 


Aeld, ſhut themſelves up in London. 
In this diſtreſs they had recourſe to a 


dangerous expedient ; which was, to 


invite over Louis, ſon to the King of 
France, promiling to place the crown 


on his head, if he would come with 


a force ſufficient to reſcue them from 


the tyranny of John. Philip ſent over 


mis fon with a numerous army, not- 


withſtanding the pope's prohibition, 
and his threatening Prince Louis with 
excommunication, the moment he ſet 
foot on Engliſh ground. 

'That prince landed March 215 


1216, and ſoon made himſelf maſter 
of the whole county of Kent, except 


Dover caſtle. He then marched to 


London, where the barons and citizens 
took the oaths of allegiance to him. 


From this time he acted as ſovereign. 
In the mean time, John was in per— 
petual motion, marching from place 
to place, by all means avoiding com- 
ing to battle. His grief at length 
threw him into a fever, of which he 
died at Newark, October 18, 1216, in 


the 51ſt year of his age, and 18th of 


of his reign, and was buried in the ca- 
thedral of Worceller, where his tomb 


was diſcovered and opened in 1797. 


John was in his perſon taller than 


the middle fize, of a good ſhape and 


agreeable countenance. With reſpect 
to his diſpoſition, we find him floth- 
tul, ſhallow, echt. imperious, ſud- 


den, raſh, cruel; vindictive, perfidi- 
OUS, cou ardly ) libidinous, and incon- 
ſtant ; abject in adverſity, and 6ver- 


bearing in ſucceſs; contemned and 


hated by his ſubjects, over whom he 
tyranmzed to the utmoſt of his power; 


abhorred by the clergy, whom he 


oppreſſed with exactions; and deſpiſ- 
ed by all the neighbouring princes of 
Europe. Nevertheleſs it muſt be own- 


ed that his reign is not altogether bar= 


ren of laudable tranſactions. He re- 
gulated the form of the civil govern- 


ment in the city of London, and ſe— 
veral other places in the kingdom: 


he was the firſt who coined ſterling 


money, introduced the laws of Eng- 


land into Ireland, and granted to the 


Cinque- ports thoſe privileges of which 
they are ſtill e 


Tur HISTORY OF MALTA, eee page 147. 


E approach to the iſland of 


Malta, ſays Mr. Brydone, from 


whom this account is extracted, is 
| very fine, although the ſhore is rocky. 


It is everywhere made inacceſſible to - 


an enemy by an infinite number oft 
fortifications. The rock, in many 
places, has been floped into the form 


of a glacis, with ſtrong parapets and 


intrenchments running behind [tus 


On getting aſhore we found ourſelves 
in a new world indeed. — The ſtreets 
of Valetta were crowded with well. 
drelled people, who have all the ap- 


pearance of health and affluence; and 


we were Conducted by the Engli h 


conſul to an inn, which had more the 


appearance of a palace. 
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After dinner we went to viſit the 
principal villas of the iſland; parti— 
_cularly thoſe of the grand- maſter and 
the general of the galleys, which lie 
contiguous to one another. 
are nothing great or magnificent; but 
they are admirably contrived for a 
Rot climate, where, of all things, 
made is the moſt deſirable. The 
orange-groves are very fine, and the 


fruit they bear ſuperior to any thing 


of the kind in Spain or Portugal. 

The aſpe& of the country is far 
from being pleaſing: the whole iſland 
is a great rock of very white free- 
ſtone; and the ſoil that covers this 
rock is, in moſt places, not more than 
five or (ix inches deep; yet, what is 


fincular, we found their crop in ge- 


They | 


neral exceedingly abundant. 
account for it from the copious dews 
that fall during the ſpring and ſum— 
mer months; and. pretend lik ewiſe 
that there is a moiſture in the rock 
below the foil, that is of great ad- 
vantage to the corn and cotton, keep- 
ing its roots perpetually moiſt and 
cool: without w hich fingular quality, 
they ſay, they could have no crop at 
all, the heat of the ſun being ſo ex- 
| ceedinply violent. —'The v. hole aud 
produces corn only ſufficient to ſup— 


ply its inhabitants for five months or 


little more; but the crop they molt 
depend upon is the cotton. IJ hey 
begin to ſow it about the middle of 
May, and continue till the middle of 
June; and the time of reaping is in 
the month of October 
of November, 


They pretend that the cotton pro- 
duced from this plant, which is ſown - 


and reaped in four months, is of a 
much ſuperior quality to that of the 
. cofion-tree. I compared them; but 


I cannot fay I found it ſo ; this is in- 
; but that of. the cot 


deed the fineſt; 
ton-tree 1s by much the ſtrongeſt tex- 
| The plant riſes to the height 
of a foot and an half; 
with a number of nuts or pods full 
of cotton: theſe, when ripe, they are 


at great pains to cut off every morn- 
tor the heat of 


ing before fun riſe; 
the ſun immediately turns the cotton 
yellow; which indeed we law from 
thole pods they ſave for ſeed. 


They manuiacture their cotton into 


un ISTORY or MALTA. 


Theſe 


fewer inducements to idleneſs. 
the fineſt in the world. 


of them are of the red kind, 


common orange-bud, 
the pomegranate ſtock. The juice of 


fine flavour. 
their crop is ſent in preſents to the 


and beginning 


is plenty, and to ſpate, 


offenſive to the eyes. 


and is covered ; 


ty it occaſtons ; 


a great variety of ſtuffs. Their ſtock. 
ings are exceedingly fine. Some of 
them, they aſſured us, had been fold 
for ten ſequins a-pair. Their cover- 
lets and blankets are eſteemed all over 
Europe. Of thele the principal ma- 


nufactures are eſtabliſhed in the little 


iſland of Gozzo, where the people. 
are ſaid to be more induſtrious than 


_ thoſe of Malta, as they are more ex. 


and have 
Here- 
the ſugar-cane 1s ſtill cultivated with 
ſucceſs, though not in any conlider- 
able quantity. 72 5 

The Malteſe oranges certainly de- 
ſerve the character they have of being 
'The ſeaſon 
continues upwards of ſeven months, 
from November till the middle of 
June; during which time thoſe beau- 
tiful trees are always covered with 
abundance of delicious fruit. Many 
much 
ſuperior, in my opinion, to the others, 
which are rather too luſcious. They 
are produced, I am told, from the 
ingrafted on 


cluded from the world, 


this {ERR is as red as blood, and of a 
The greateſt part of 


different courts of Europe, and to the 
relations of the chevaliers. 

The induſtry of the Malteſe i in cul. 
tivating their little iſland is incon- 
ceivable. There is not an inch of 
ground loft in any part of it; and 
where there was not ſoil enough, they 
have brought over ſhips and boats 
loaded with it from Sicily, where there 
The whole 
iflandis full of incloſures of free-ſtone, 
which give the country a very un- 
couth and barren aſpect; and in ſum- 
mer reflects ſuch a light and heat, 
that it is exceedingly difag reeable and 
The incloſures 
are very [mall and irregular, accord- 
ing to the inclination of the ground. 
This, they ſay, they are obliged to 
obſerve, notwithſtanding the deformi- 
otherwiſe the floods, 
to which they are ſubject, would {0011 


carry off their ſoil. 


The ifland is covered with country- 
houſes and villages, belides feven ci- 
ties, for ſo they term them z but there 

are 
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are only two, the Valetta, and Civita 
Vecchia, that by any means deſerve 
that appellation. Every little village 
has a noble church, eleg zantly finiſh- 
ed, and adorned with t: atues of mar- 
ble, rich tapeſiry, and a large quan- 
tity of filver-plate. | 
The city of Valetta has certainly 
the happieſt ſituation that can be ima - 
gined. It ſtands upon a peninſula be- 
tween twoof the fineſt ports in the 
world, which are detended by almoſt 
| impregnable fortifications. That on 
the ſouth ſide of the city is the larg— 
eſt... 
heart of the iſland 
deep, and ſurrounded by ſuch high 


grounds and fortifications, that they 


aſſured us the largeſt ſhips of war 
might ride here in the molt ſtormy 
weat her, almoſt without a cable. 
"This beautiful baſon is divided into 
five diſtinct harbours, all equally ſate, 
and each capable of containing an 
immenſe number of ſhipping. 
mouth of the harbour is fcarcely a 
quarter of a mile broad, and is com- 
manded on each fide by batteries that 
would tear the ſtrongeſt ſhip to pieces 
before ſhe could enter. Beſides this, 


it is fronted by a quadruple battery, 


one above the other, the largeſt of 
which is @ fleur d'eau, or on a level 
with the water. "Theſe are mounted 
with about 80 of their heavieſt artil- 
lery : ſo that this harbour, I think, 

may really be conlidered as impreg- 
nable; and indeed the Turks have 

ever found it ſo, and I believe ever 
will.— The harbour on the north ſide 
of the city, although they only uſe it 
for fiſhing, and as a place of quaran- 


tine, would, in any other part cf the 


world, be conſidered as ineſtimable. 


It is likewiſe defended by very ſtrong 
works; and in the centre of the baton. 
is an iland on which they haye built 


a caſtle and a lazaret. 

The fortifications of Malta are in— 
deed a moſt ſtupendous work. All 
the boaſted catacombs of Rome and 
Naples are a trifle to the immenſe ex- 
cavations that have been made in this 
little iſland. The ditches, of a vaſt 
ſize, are all cut out of the ſolid rock. 
Theſe extend for a great many miles, 
and raiſe our aſtoniſhment to think 


and ſhew, to a demonti 
It runs about two miles into the 
; And 1s ſo very 


The 


lita, are a great work: 
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that ſo ſmall a ſtate has ever been able 


to make them. 

One fide of the ifland is ſo com- 
pletely fortified by nature, that there 
was nothing left for art. The rock 
is of a great height, and abſolutely 
perpendicular from the ſea for ſeveral 
miles. It is very fingular, that on 
this ſide there are ſtill the veſtiges of 
ſeveral ancient roads, with the tracks 
of carriages worn deep 1n the rocks. 
Theſe roads are now terminated by 
the precipice, with the ſeas beneath; 
ration, that this. 
itiand has formerly been of a much 
larger ſize than it is at preſent ; but 
the convulſion that occationed its di- 
minution is probably much beyond 
the reach of any hiſtory or tradition. 
It has been often obſerved, notwith- 
ſtanding the very great diſtance of 
mount Etna, that this ifland has ge— 
nerally been more or leſs affe: ted by 
its eruptions; and they think 1t pro- 
bable, that on ſome of theſe occalions 
a great part of it may have been 


| ſhaken into the ſea. 


One half of mount Etna! is clearly | 
diſcovered from Malta. They reckon 


the diſtance near two hundred Italian 


miles. And the people of Malta at- 
firm, that, in great eruptions of the 
mountain, their whole ifland is 1}Iu- 
minated, and from the reflection in 
the water there appears a great track 
of fire all the way from Malta to 81- 
cily, The thundering of the moun- 
tain is likewiſe diſtinétly heard. 

We made an expedition through 
the iſland in coaches drawn by one 
mule each ; the only kind of vehicle 
the iſland affords. The catacon:bs, 
not far from the ancient city of Me- 
they are ſaid 
to extend for 15 miles under- ground. 
Many people, they afſure us, have 
been loſt in them by advancing too 
far; the prodigious number of bran-. 
ches making it next to impoſſible to 
find the way out again. The great 
ſource of water that ſupplies the city 
of Valetta takes its riſe near this place; 
and there is an aqueduct, compoſed of 
ſome thouſand arches, that conveys 
it from thence to the city. The whole 
of this immenſe work was finiſhed at 


the private expence of one of the 
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grand- maſters. Not far from the old 


city there is a ſmall church dedicated 
to St. Paul; and juſt by the church a 


miraculous fatue of the ſaint, with a 


viper on his hand; ſuppoſed to be 
placed on the very. fput. where the 
houſe ſtood in which he was received 


after his ſhipwreck on the iffand, and 
where he ſhook the viper off his hand 
Into the fire without being hurt by it: 


at which time the Maltete aſſure us, 
the ſaint curſed alt the venomous ani- 


mals of the iſland, and baniſhed them 


for ever. Whether this be the cauſe 


of it or not, the fact is certain that 
no venomous animals in 
„that vipers 
had been brought from Sicily, and died 
almoſt immediately on their arrival. 


tllere are 


Malta. They aſſured us 


Adjoining to the church 1s the .ce- 


lebrate d grotto in which the ſaint was 
impriſoned. 


It is Jooked upon with 
the utmoſt reverence and veneration 
and, 1t the ſtories they tell be true, it 
is well entitled to it all. 


by a kind of petrifaction from the 


water) a whitith ſtone, which, they 
aſſure us, when reduced to powder, 


is a ſovereign remedy in many dil- 
eaſes, and ſaves the lives of thouſands 
every year. There is not a houſe in 
the iſland that is not provided with 
it: and they tell us there are many 


boxes of it ſent annually, not only to 


Sicily and Italy, but likewiſe to the 
T.evant, and to the Eatt Indies; and 
(what is conſidered as a daily ſtanding 


miracle) notwithſtanding this perpe- 
tual conſumption, it has never been 
_ exhauſted, nor even ſenſibly diminiſh- 
ed; the faint always taking care to 


ſupply them with a freſh quantity the 
day following. I taſted ſome of it, 


and believe it is a very harmleſs thing. 


It taſtes like bad magnefia, and, I 


believe, has pretty much the ſame 
effects. 


and in fevers. It produces a copious 
ſweat about an hour after, and, they 


ſay, never fails to be of ſervice. It. 


is likewiſe eſteemed a certain remedy 


a%ainft the bite of all venomous ani. 
There is a very fine ſtatue of 
St. Paul, in he middle of this grotto, 


mals. 


to which they aſcribe great powers. 
The grand. maſter of the knights 


highneſs and eminence; 
hoid-atteadance and court are all very 


in three days of 


theſe three days, 


It is exceed- 
ingly damp, and produces (I believe 


They give a large tea-ſpoon-. 
ful of it to children | in the ſmall- -poXx 


ene 


Malta is more abſolute, and poli- 
ſedles more power, than moſt ſove- 
reign princes. His titles are, /erenc 
and his houſe- 


princely, As he has. the diſpoſal of 
all lucrative offices, he makes of his 
councils what he pleaſes ; ; befides, in 
all the councils that compoſe the ju- 
riſdiction of this little nation, he him- 
ſelf preſides, and has two votes. He 


has the diipoſal of 2x commanderies, 


and one priory, every five years; and, 

as there is always a number of ex- 
pectants, he is very much courted. 

He is choſen by a committee of 21; 
which committee is nominated by the 

ſeven nations, three out of each na- 
tion, The election muſt be over with= 
the death of the 
former grand- maſter; and, during 
there 1s ſcarcely a 
ſoul that fleeps at Malta: all is cabal 
and intrigue; and moſt of the Knights 
are maſked, to prevent their particu- 
lar attachments and connections from 
being known: the moment the elec- 

tion is over, every thing returns to 


| Its former channel. 


The land- force of Malta is N to 


the number of men in the ifland fit to 


bear arms. They have about 500 re- 
gulars belonging to the ſhips of war; 
and. 130 compole the guard of the 
prince. The two ilands of Malta 
and Gozzo contain about 150,000 in- 
habitants. The men are exceeding. 
robuſt and hardy. I have ſeen them 
row for 10 or 12 hours without inter- 


miſſion, and without even appearing 


to be fatigued. 1 heir ſea-force con- 
filts of 4 gallies, 3 galliots, 4 ſhips of 
60 guns, and a frigate of 36, beſides a 
number of the quick- ſailing little veſ- 
ſels called /campavias (literally run- 
aways). Their ſhips, galleys, and . 
fortifications, are not only well ſup— 
plied with excellent artillery, but they 
have likewiſe invented a kind ot 
ordnance of their own, unknown to 
all the world beſides. For we found, 
to our no ſmall amazement, that the 
rocks were not only cut into fortifica- 
tions, but likewiſe into artillery to de- 
tend theſe fortifications, being hol- 
lowed out, in many places, into the 
from of immenſe mortars. The charge 
is laid to be about a barrel of gunpow- 
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der, over which they place a large piece 
of wood, made exactly to fit the mouth 
of the chamber. On this they heap 
a great quantity of cannon-balls, 
ſhells, or other deadly materials; and, 


when an enemy's ſhip approaches the | 


harbour, they fire the whole into the 
air: and they pretend it produces a 
very great effect; making a ſhower 
for 200 or 300 yards round, 
wonld fink any veſſel. 


Notwithſtanding the ſuppoſed bigo- 


try of the Malrtele, the ſpirit of tole- 
ration is ſo ſtrong, that a moſque has 
been lately built for their {worn ene— 


mies the Turks. Here the poor ſlaves 


are allowed to enjoy their religion in 
eace. It happened lately that ſome 
idle boys diſturbed them during their 
ſervice ; they were immediately ſent 
to priſlon, and ſeverely puniſhed. 
The police indeed is much better re- 
gulated than in the neighbouring 
countries, and aſſaſſi nations and rob- 


beries are very uncommon ; the laſt | 


of which crimes the grand-maſter 
puniſhes with the utmoſt ſeverity ; he 
is {aid to be much more relaxed with 
rezard to the firſt. oe 
Perhaps Malta is the only country 
in the world where duelling is per- 
mitted by law. As their whole eſta- 
bliſhment is originally founded on the 
wild and romantic principles of chi— 
valry, they have ever found it too in- 
conſiſtent with thoſe principles to 
aboliſh duelling ; but they have laid 
it under ſuch reſtrictions 23 greatly to 
leſſen its danger. Theſe are curious 
enough. The duelliſts are obliged to 
decide their quarrel in one particular 
treet of the city; and, 
ſume to fight any where elſe, they are 
liable to the rigour of the law. 


more in their favour, they are oblig- 
ed, under the moſt ſevere penalties, 
to put up their {words when ordered 
to do ſo by a woman, a prieſt, or a 
knight. Under theſe limitations, in 
the midſt of a great city, one would 
imagine it almoſt impoſſible that a 
_ duel could ever end in blood; how- 
ever, this is not the caſe. A croſs is 
always painted oppoſite to the ſpot 
where a knight has been killed, in 
commemoration of his fall. We 
Counted about 20 of theſe croſſes. 


that fuſed to fight his antagoniſt, 


1t they pre- 


But, 
what is not leſs ſingular, but much 
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About three months ago (Mr. * 
done's letter is dated June 7, 1770), 
two knights had a diſpute at a bil- 
liard-table. One of them, after giving 
a great deal of abuſive language, add- 
ed a blow; but, to the aſtoniſhment 
of all Malta (in whoſe annals there 
is not a ſimilar inſtance), after fo 
great a provocation, he abſolutely re- 
The 
challenge was repeated, and he had 
time to reflect on the conſequences; 
but ſtill he refuſed to enter the liſts. 
He was condemned to make the amende 
honorable in the great church of St. 


John for 45 days fſuccel ſMvely; then 


to be confined in a dungeon, without 
light, for five years; after which, he 
is to remain a priſoner in the caltle 
for life. The untortunate young man 
who received this blow is lizewile in 
diſgrace, as he has not had an oppor- 
tunity of wiping it out in the 8 8 
of his adverſary. 

The horſe- races of Malta are > of 4 
very uncommon kind. They are per- 
formed without either ſaddle, bridle, 
whip, or ſpur ; and yet the horſes are 


faid to run full ſpeed, and to afford 


a great deal of diverſion. They are 


or ee to the ground for ſome 


weeks before; and. although it is en- 


tirely over rock and pavement, there 


are very ſeldom any accidents. They 
have races of alles and mules per- 
for med in the ſame manner jour times 
every year. The rider is only für- 
niſned with a machine like a fhoe- 
maker's awl, to prick on his courler 


if he is hazy. 


As Malta is an epitome of all Eu- 
rope, and an aſſemblage of the younger 
brothers, who are commonly the beſt, 
of its firſt families, it is probably one 
of the beſt academies for politeneſs 
in this part of the globe; beſides, 
where every one is entitled by law as 
well as cuſtom to demand iatisfaction 
for the leaſt breach of it, people are 
under a neceſlity of being very exact 
and circumſpect, both w ith regard to 
their words and actions. 

We ſhall conclude with a few par- 
ticulars relative to the capture of this 
ifland by the French republic in 1793. 

The armament, commanded ty 
General Buonaparte, 4 on the 
21ſt Prairtal (June 9), at day break, 
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within fight of the iſland of Goſe. 
The convoy from Civita Vecchia ar- 


rived three d ays before. Onthe 21ſt, in 


the evening, an a 21d-de- camp was ſent 


by the general i in chief to aſk liberty 
of the grand-maſter to water in the 


different anchorages of the ifland. 


The grand- maſter ordered the con- 
ſul of the French republic, at Malta, 


to be the bearer. of his anſwer, which 


was an abſolute refuſal, as he could 
not, he ſaid, allow more than two 
traniports to enter at a time. This, 
if the caiculation were made; would 


have taken a ſtation of 300 days. The 


want of the ariny was urgent, and it 
became a duty to employ force to 
Admiral Bruyes was or— 
dered to prepare for making adeſcent. 
He ſent Rear-admiral Blanquet with 


his ſquadren, and the convoy from 
Civita Vecchia, to effect a deſcent in 
the bay of Marſa Sirocco. The con- 


voy from Genoa diſembarked at the 


head of St. Paul; that from Mar- 
ſeilles at the aaa of Goſe. The. 


general of brigade Lanes, and the 
chief Of brigade Marmont, landed 
within cannon- ſhot of the batteries. 
General Delaix ordered the general of 


| brigade Biellard to land with the 2iſt. 


He took poſſeſſion of all the forts 


_ which defend the road and anchorage 
of Marſa Sirocco, On the 22d (the | 
10th) at day-break, troops were land- 
ed at all points, notwithſtanding the 
| oppoſition of a heavy cannonade. On 
the evening the fortreſs was inveſted 
on all ſides, and the reſt of the iſland 
: _ General Regnier took 
poſſeſſion of the iſland of Goſe. Ge- 
neral Baraguay d'Hilliers, of all the 


ſubmitted. 


{ſouth of the ifland of Malta, after 


troops priſoners. 
was, by this time, within piſtol-thot 
of the glacis of la Cottanere and 


fort Riccazoli, and had taken ſeveral 
of the knights priſoners. 


The unfor- 
tunate inhabitants, being alarmed be- 
yond any thing that can be imagined, 

took refuge in the town of Malta, 


which was ; by this means ſufficiently 


filled with people. During all the 


evening of the 22d, a briſk cannonade 


was kept up from the town. The 


belieged made a ſortie; but the chief 


of brigade Marmoat, at the head of 


the 19th, took from them the ſtandard 
of their order. On the ſame day, the 
22d, we began to diſembark the ar- 
tillery. The grand-maſter ſent, on 
the morning of the 23d, to requeſt a 
{ſuſpenſion of arms. The chief of 
brigade Junot was immediately fent 
to him with authority to ſign a ſuſ- 


Penſion of arms, if he conſented, as 
a preliminary, to negotiate for the 


ſurrender of the place. Citizens 


Pouſſielgne and Dolomieu were like- _ 
wiſe ſent to ſound the intentions of 


the grand-malter and the inhabitants. 
The ſuſpenſion of arms was then con- 
cluded for twenty-four hours. On 
the 23d, at midnight, the plenipoten- 
tiaries of the grand-maſter came on- 


board the Orient, where they con- 


cluded, during that night, a definitive 


Convention. "At the head of the de- 


putation of the grand-maſter was the 


commander Boſredon Ranſijot, knight 


of the ci-devant Tongue of Auvergne, 
who, the moment that he ſaw the 


knights take up arms againſt the 


French, wrote to the grand-maſter 
that it was his duty, as Knight of 
Malta, to fight againſt the Turks, but 
not his own countrymen ;.that there- 


fore he would take no part in the bad 


conduct of the order on this occaſion. 
He was immediately impriſoned, and 
was only ſet at liberty to negotiate.— 


On the 24th, the French army enter- 


ed the town, and took polleſlion of all 
the forts. On the ſame day, at noon, 
the ſquadron came to anchor in the 


port. Immediately after the taking 


of Malta, Buonaparte left the iſland, 
where he left about 4000 men. He | 
took. moſt of the ſailors he found in 


| the port, and proceeded on his voyage. 
| having made ſeveral knights and 200 
General De ſaix 


The principal articles of the capi- | 


| tulation were 


The grand- maſter FE TEN from 
the French republic an annual Bene 
of 300,000 francs, until he recovers, 
principality at the congrels of Raſtadr; | 
by way of indemnity, G00, oo francs; 


and ſhall retain his military honours, 


till the reſult is known of what may 
be done at Raſtadt. 

The French knights now at Malta, 
and who relided there ſince the revo- 


lution, are conſidered as reſidents it 
France, and may return thither. 


The French republic ſhall interpoſe 
Its 


F E LIX 
its good offices with the Ciſalpine, 


Ligurian, Koman, and Helvetic, re 


publics, that the knights of thoſe na- 
tions ſhould enjoy the ſame benefits. 


The French republic ſhall allow. 


the knights of that nation a penſion 
of 700 francs, and ooo to ſuch as 
are ſixty years of age. 

The different forts ſhall be given up 
to the army on the 24th, and the ſhips 
on the day following at noon, 


miral to take poſſeſſion of them. 
The Malteſe troops ſhall remain in 

their barracks till farther orders, 
The knights who have property in 

the iſland thall continue to enjoy it, 
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LONZO left the abode of happi— 
neſs and peace to find out de 
lands, in company with other adven- 


turers. The repole of nations bither- 


to unknown was to be deſtroyed, and 

the ſimplicity ot hearts corrupted. 
Awhile favouring gales accelerated 

the courſe of their ſhip; e every. bo- 


ſom beat high with the proud hopes 


of making freſh diſcoveries, and every 


heart had formed the cruel reſolution 


of enſlaving innocent and unoffend- 
ing men. At length the rain deſcen- 
ed in torrents the increaſing 
tion of the waves threatened deſtruc- 
tion—the ütmoſt efforts of the crew 
promiſed but little, and their fitua- 
tion from alarming became terrible; 


when a fight of land not far diſtant 


gave freth vigour to exertion, and 
with extreme Paz ard the veſſel gained 


a ſecure harbour from the ltorm, 


which ſoon ſablided into a+ gentle 
calm; and a night of awful ſuſpence 


was ſucces ded by the opening beau- 


ties of a glorions morning. Alonzo 
and his companions quitted the ſhip, 
in order to diſcover the fitnation and 
nature of the ſpot they had gained, 
which appeared as another E den, ar ad 
to {ee if any inhabitants reſided on it, 
Nor man nor beaſt oppoſed their pal- 
ſage; ſilent yet captivating nature 
bloomed around, and they wandered 


on, wrapped in pleating wonder, until 


Vo. VI. No. 73, 


AND 


Population - 450,608 
Number of people to a ſquare | 
mile — . 8 18,250 
Revenue -»*.. : £30,000; 
Expences - =: "+: = £30,000 


An 
officer ſhall be appointed by the ad- 


ten ſhips of war, of w hich Three were 


LOVE AND GAL LANT RX. 5 


avita- 


moſt delightful harmony, proceeding 
from A cavern, the entrance of which 


| rocky chamber, light, lofty, and ex- 
tenſive: at the farther end he beheld 


aroſe on the approach of Alonzo, and 


| forgotten a language he yet hopes cag 
the thades of evening warned lem ge DO be replied to. Ne rejoin- 
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Fromthestatiſtical Chartsof Clarke, 
the lateſt writer of authority on the 
ſubject, it appears that the circumfe— 
rence of the iſland is 56 Italian miles. 


Military force - 12,500 
The naval force of the Ing ne - 
deſcribes as amounting in 1790 to. 


of 64 guns each, one frigate of 36, 
four gallies, and two others which 
were permanently ſtationed to guard 
the port of La Valetta. 


reviſit the veſſel. Alonzo was miſe 
ſing; he had ſtrayed beyond the reach 
of their call; but, being in no appre- 
henſion for his ſafety, they gave up 
Farther fearch until the returning 
morning. Alonzo had been imper- 
cepiibly led from his company through 
embowering ſhades, which brought 
him to a deep rocky valley. He was 


iiruck with awe on viewing the tower- 


ing height of its ſtony des; where 
rich verdure, ſtarting out from innu— 
merable apertures, embelliſhed the 
magnificent ſcene. 
tention was arreſted by ſounds of the 


was gloomy and narrow, but, widen- 
ing by degrees, terminated | in a grand 


a venerable old man, before whom 
were placed large ſhells collected from 
the ſea ſhore; theſe he ſtruck with 
the blade of a broken ſword, which 
brought from them the moſt captiva- | 
ting ſounds, Whoſe reſponſes had 
charmed the ear of Alonzo while 
wandering in the valley, which might 
truly be called that of echo. 

The aged inmate of the cavern 


ſzid, * Whoever thou art, welcome 
to a poor old man, who has almoſt 


ed 


And now his at- 
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ed Alonzo, „you are from Spain. 
But what rooted ſorrow has fixed you 
to an abode like this!?“ 

« Alas! young ſtranger,” replied 
the hermit, “my ſtory will try your 
feelings, if a ſenſe of juſtice and hu- 
manity ſways your boſom. In this 
cavern my lacerated and guilty heart 
received the firſt impreſſions of ſhame, 
ſorrow, and anguiſh, It is here that 
mental ſufferings were viſited by hea- 
ven-born repentance. Theſe tuneful 


_ ſhells have long ſoothed my bewilder- 
ed mind with ſounds ſuited to its me- 
lancholy—ſounds which have ſtolen. 


my heart from remembrances, when 
they have become too bitter to dwell 


upon. — But you want refreſhment, 


and ſuch fare as Providence has be- 
ſtowed on an object unworthy ot its 
attention, I will place before you.” 


The venerable penitent now enter 


ed a receſs, from whence he brought 
Jome ſhell-fiſh, which neceſſity had 


taught hint to render „ rich to the 


taſte, and wholeſome to the frame.” 


Neceſſity! thy hand is inveſted with 


the wand of enchantment: thou creat- 
eſt ideas for the forlorn moment, 

which cheer the rugged path of hu- 
man exiſtence, and "comfort the ſut- 

fering children of mortality. 

Alonzo, having ended his repaſt, re 
queſted to hear the hermit's fory.z 
who, ſighing deeply, ſaid, * Attend, 
young ranger, and draw inſtruction 
from the relation of my telt- inflicted 
ſufferings :— 


« Nurſed in the Jap of partial fond- 


neſs, my infant years pafled on with 
every wiſh gratified, and every error 
indulged. Donna Iſabella de Cef- 
pides was eſteemed one of the fineſt 
women in Madrid. To obtain her, 


my father, Don Manuel de Guzman, 


had oppoſed a family whoſe enmity 
towards his own was implacable. 
Her early death, 


_ volved him in the deepeſt affliction, 


but, by ſome means, the explanation. 


of which ſnall not now interrupt my. 
narrative, her relations threw around 
him the Erne net of law; and, thus 
enwebbed, they not only harrafled 
his mind, but reduced his fortune to 
ſo low an ebb 25 to fink him into a ſtate 
of deſpondeney. Otten would he 


| which happened 
ſoon after their union, not only in- 


to the converſation. 
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weep over me in ſilent anguiſh ; but 
it was not until I was fifteen that I 
found out the real cauſe of his de- 
jection. 

Don Philip de Fernandez, whoſe 
fortune was equal, but whole family 
was leſs noble than that of my father, 


had been the approved friend of his 


youth, the companion of his happier 
days. Don Philip lived retired; the 


the education of his daughter Elvira 
engroſſed all his attention; and an 


object more lovely was never beheld, 
He had likewiſe a ſon about my own 
age, who had been placed for ſome 
years under the care of a rich relation 
in a diſtant part of the world, whoſe 
fondneſs for the youth exceeded that 
of his own parent. This partiality 


ſhewn by Don Philip in the diviſion. | 


of regard towards his children, was 
the only drawback upon as generons 
and noble a heart as Spain could boaſt 
of. 1 wiſh I could here omit the re- 


lation of my father's conduct towards 


a gentleman who had a worthy claim 


O 
to far different treatment, and who, 


in the moment of diſtreſs, not only 


made a proffer of a very conliderable 
{um to ſupport the long-conteſted ſuit 
commenced by the family of Iſabella, 


which now promiſed a favourable. 


iſſue on the part of Don Manuel, 
but at the ſame time thus addreſſed 
him: —“ It has been a wiſh long form- 


ed in my heart, that Felix and Elvira 
might be brought up under our mu- 


tual care, and that in their union our 
families might become one: let us 


then from this moment mingle our 
fates and fortunes; 


let us live for Cour 
children only, conſult their happineſs 

alone, and teach them that goodnels 
and felicity ever go together.“ Pic- 
ture to yourſelf the feelings of this 

worthy man on beholding the cold 
diſdainful look, and hearing the ſtil! 


more chilling reply, of my father, who 
_ obſerved that, as his family was no- 


ble, he would never conlent to ſujly | 


its dignity—that he had ever treated 
Don Philip, although an inferior, 
with a marked diſtinction, which he 


was forry to find had induced him to 
loſe light of the difference between 
them. I had then attained the age 
hefore-mentioned, and was witneſs | 
Pon Philip re- 

| mained 


way to his heart. 
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mained- lent for ſome time; a tear 
trickled down his cheek; his heart 
was wounded ; but, chec king his feel- 
ings, he replied, J am ſorry that 
Don Maänuel's prejudice is of a na— 
ture that common pride forbids me 
to oppoſe.— feel mylelt infulfed, 
and am fſenlible we can never meet 
again. _l am likewiſe ſenſible that 1 
am finking by flow but ſure degrees 
to the grave, and that my duty com- 
mands me to die in peace with all the 
world.--Our parting, therefore, mall 
not {till fartherembitter remembrance 
on my bde; and inthe farewell which 
T now take, I unite bleſſing, pity, and 
torgivenels.” 
My father made no reply, but 
with haſty ſteps and ſolded arms bit 
his lips, and meaſured the room from 
one end to the other. This ſullen 
filence ſtill more affected the difap- 
pointed Philip, who beheld him with 
a ook of ſorrow, and departed from 
a manſion he never again re-entered, 
A tew months after this an unlooked- 
for turn in the long-depending cauſe 
which had preyed upon the peace of 
Don Manuel, ſuddenly and unex- 
| pectly reſtored him to nis former aftiu- 
_ ence, But the ſtab had been given 
the rankling wound was working its 
Nis idol, dignity, 
had 
fall; and, arter linge ring a few ears, 
Don Manuel ell a matV to thoſe fears 
which ought never to diſturb the chil- 
dren of mortality. So much indeed 
was he wedded to wor Idly pomp, tha 
even his laſt jentiments were expref- 


five of ſatisfaction, that he could die 


«with all his ſtate about him,” 
„Without a monitor, 
rounded by fycophants, I entered 
upon the world. But, alas | too vain 
for counſel, too light for trienditip, 
wy frivolous mind was turned only 
upon ſcenes marked by riot and ex- 
__ cets; enveloped in jeli-love, and re- 
gardleſs where the torrent of afflic- 


tion bent its involving courſe, I could. 


behold its ravages unmoved.—Seduc-— 
tion the moſt cruel ſtill ſwelled the 
catalogue of my offences, accompa- 
nied by circumſtances that years of 
miſery can never atone for. Bitter 
as theſe ſelf-reproaches may appear, 
what lufferings can expiate, when of- 

7 


Vvira. 


been totte ring to a threatened. 


-W ay, 


and ur 
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fences like mine are viſited with judg- 
e | 

« Ever attentive to externals, I 
raiſed the tomb of Don Manuel, and 
pretended to mourn his memory, while 
my heart inwardly rejoiced at an event 
which left me free to purſue my own 
inclination, Elvira had ever been 
the object of my paſfion—I dare not 
ſay, love. The ſenſations of love 
were too generous for a heart deſti— 
tute of humanity. I accordingly 
courted the friendſhip cf Don Philip, 
who received me, poor loſt forgiving 
man! with open arms, and preſented 
me with rapture to the blooming El- 
The celebration of our nup— 
tials accompliſhed his laſt wiſh; and 
In a few wceks after this event, he 
he breathed his lait on the pillow of 
peace, thanktul to heaven for unit- 
ing his children, as he too fondly ima- 
gined, in the bonds of affection and 
conftancy. 5 

„For ſome time after our mar- 
riage, Elvira engroſſed all my atten- 
tion. But, too fickle and too vain for 
domeſtic happinels, L at length ſick- 
ened at the famenefſs which marked 
each revolviny day, and again returns 


ed to courſes which ſoo e e in my 


deſtruction. If beauty, ſenſe, virtue, 
and affection, united in a wife, con- 
ſtitute the happineſs of a huſband, and 
demand a due return, Elvira had the 
ſtrongeſt claims on my gratitude and 
love. But jn vain 1 experienced her 
gentlencis and truth—in vain I be- 
heid the fileat tear, haſtily wiped a» 
which an almoſt breaking heart, 
too fenſible to be deceived by. an art- 
tul feeming, had taught to flow in 
fecret—in vain were all the endear- 
ments of a {miling infant, who look 
ed with ail the ſweetneſs, and ſpoke 
with all the ſoftnels, of its much.in- 
jured mother, 1 wanted a ſoul to 
teel as a father, and 1 was deſtitute 
of principle to act as a huſband. And 

now, Cong it no longer needful to 


play the hypocrite, I gave full ſway 
to my inclinations, A female do- 


meltic had tor ſome time been the ob- 
ject of my attention. You may eaſily 


imagine her virtue was of the yielding 


kind. The artifice of this woman 
was equal to her ambition; for, not 
content with ruling my, heart, and 
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rendering my eardeaftothecomplain- 


ings of the forſaken Elvira, nothing 


but abſolute government in my fa- 
mily would ſatisfy her unbounded ar- 
Togance: while my poor ſultering 
wite conſined herſelf to her chamber 


a priſoner through fear, and ſhrink- 


Ing from a w1 etch who had atfumed 
her power, and ſtolen from hertheaffec- 
tions of a perfidious and unfeelinghul— 
band. It cannot beimagined. that amind 
of pure refinement, and a frame of ex- 
treme delicacy, could long ſtrugzlie 
under ſuch accumulated wrongs: El- 
vira drooped daily; and 1 was not 
10 far Joſt, but that my heart experi- 
enced {ome pangs on beholding my 


Poor and long-wept ſuffering angel. 


ſinking to an early tomb, to which 1 
was ſending her. But theſe regrets 
were momentary; and it was not un- 
til the bite obj: ot of my-revard had 


ſo far pretumed on the power he held 
over me, as to dare to turn the for- 


rows of Elvira into ridicule, that T 


was rouied by my pride to fome ſenſe. 


of the ab; ect tate 11:0 winch L was 


Piunged. 


« You, ür, ſeem affected — Alas! 
the chilling dainps of remorſe would 


- ſooner have viſited the boſom of a 


common villain.--But I had long the boſom of the noble vouth-—and, 


leurne 4. to e over common 
feelings 

cs 5 was now, for the firſt time, 
that his defining woman experien- 


ced my diſpleaſure, which almoſt kin- 


dicd into rage; perceiving my grow - 
ing anger, furprize overpowered ar- 
tifice; and, trembling at the frown 


ſhe had bach courting, ſhe at once. 
ſunk from 1nfolence down to mean- 


neſs. Elvira 's alarming IUnefs lit! 


farther increaſed my dilguſt towards 
the object who had contributed (9 
largely to it, and I became penſive 


and melancholy. The pait embuter - 
ed reflection; the {ufte; 


my dreams terrible, and the hours 
of night horrid. 
in a thick grove, the ſhades of which 


were almoſt impenetrab le to the fun. 
] was one day ruminating in this ſpot 


over the cauſes of my loft happineſs, 


when my attention was arreſted by 


the ſudden appearance of a youthful 


firanger, whole form Was as elegant 


ii 188 of Ft Vir 
haunted my imagination, rendering 


My only walk was” 


ver find me. 


as his aſpect was commanding; He 
advancing ſwiftly, and ſaid * Do not 


= behold Don- Felix, the owner of 


vonder caſtle ?? There was à ſtern- 
neſs in his manner which induced. 


me to reply, that gentler looks, and 
words leſs rapid and empaliioned, 


would become him better, while ad- 


reſting g Don Felix: adding, but you 
Are ri ight, and, 


it 1 miſt; ike not, Don 
Carlos, the brother of Elvira, is now 
before me.“ He inſtantly rejoined, 
that, to my confufion, he was Elvira's 
brother; and upbraided me for my 
cruelty towards her in terms too fe— 
vere for a proud ſpirit like mine to 
brook, conlittent with thoſe falſe no— 
tions of honour which {way the bo- 
ſoms of the violent and unprincipled.” 
« Paintul to memory is the whole 
of my fatal hiſtory! Burt at this pe— 
r10d of it,. recollettion-riſes to tor- 
ture J ſee expectation pictured in 
your countepance; L behold your 
frame avitated for what is to come, 
which indeed proved dreadful in the 
extreme. | 
«To complete mv cruelty to Elvis 
I became her hrother's murde- 


rer. Mutual reproaches brought on. 
a fatal conteſt 


my word pierced 


as the liphit of heaven cloſed on Don | 
Carlos, the night of exiſtence encom- 
pale the wretched Felix. On be- 
holding my victim fall, my beart was 
hs Th with macken defperation—my 


— 


caltle was loon to echo with the 


mricks of an injured wile 


wailing. over: the bleeding corſe of a 


g-expected and beloved brother; 
ore to Enter its gates again was 
apoſiible The ignominy which my 
Contuct merited, my pride revolted 
at— mu with was de 1 but, immerg- 
ed ih guilt and infamy, I yet ſtarted 
at the idea of ſuicide, and yet live 
to thank heaven for preſerving me 
from that deed, to which repentance 
is denied, F light only could prevent 
public puniſhment, 1] therelore leit 
no time in gaining the firſt port, where 


1 found a velle] ready to ſail for St. 


Domingo, in which I embarked, com- 
pletely wretched, and determined to 
hide my head where ſearch could ne- 
About fix weeks after 

we had ſet ſail, 1 behc1d, with g100- 


Np 


1 
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my mtisfactjon, that ſtorm approach- 
ing, which filled all the mariners with 
dread—thun der, lizhtning, rain, and 
tempeſt, appalled | every heart but 
mine. I conſidered myſelf as the 
wretch whom heaven was purſuing 
with the rage of elements, and that 

on my account the veſſel Was devoted. 
I now heard the ſeamen buy at cut- 
ting away the main-mait, which, with 
a rremenduous hock, went over the 
ſhip's tide; and now, expecting to go 
down every moment, a ſudden {ivell 
precipitated the veſſel againſt a rock, 

and it inſtantly was entombed in the 
deep and terrible ocean, 1 was borne 
by .a wave to a cavity in the rock, a 
point of which, wounding. my fide, 
awakened me to a ſenſe of feeling, 


Though encompalled with horrors, 4 


had yet a chance for life. —Alas ! we 
knew not ourſelves. Wicked men 
may pretend to brave death, but its 
inſtant terrors muſt. and will 1 
them. An hour's exiſtence to make 


my peace with heaven was all T could : 


hope for, but even that hour ſeemed 
worth the ſtrugoling tor, and now 
another wave would have {wept me 
back again; but the lightning, dread- 
ful as it was at this inſtant, proved 
the means of wy preſervation. I dil- 
covered a chaſm in the rock, 
which I crept, and when the ſea left 
me by the ſame light I proceeded itil! 
farther, till I had got: beyond the 
reach of the. waters; and now the 


ſtorm abating, the lightning ceaſed. 


by degrees, and in a few hours | heard 
the appeaſed waves geutly lalhing the 
| bale of my aſylum. DBarkne 's and 
filence now ſurrounded me; 1 liften- 


ed if I could hear the moan of any 


of the crew, but I liſtened in vain. 
The mornarole with a ſpiendour dou— 
bly glorious. Imagine io yourlſelt 
the ideas of a man, railed from death 
to lite, and removed to a part of the 


World where he beheld the tun ſhine 


forth witha ſplendourbeforenn known 


to him, and even unconceived; Pee. 


too in lafety, near the ſummit of 


orand and ſhelving rock, torming one 


of a vaſt and continued range, {kirt- 
ing a glorious ſea, where the eye 
looks in vain for an oppoſing ſhore ! 
Such was my fituation, and 1 bleſſed 
the power which preſerved me, as its 
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goodneſs opened my lips! in praiſe aud 
thankſgiving! 

A now proceeded to the ſummit 
of the rock, which I ealily gained. 
as the fiſſures formed verdant pal- 


ſages; and, to my inexpreéllible ſatis- 


faction, 1 tound that a gentle and ſafe 
declivity led me down to the vale you 
have palſed, and which you muſt con- 
tels e in beauty any deſcription 
you have met with. In a few hours 
my {atisfaction was farther heighten- 
ed on. diſcovering this cave, near 
which a winding pallage between the 
rocks led me to the ſe2a-ſhore, where 
I found abundance of thell: fich. The 
des of the valley furniſhed me with 
plenty of thoſe large leaves which 
luxuriantly enrich it, with which 1 
ſoon. formed a comfortable bed. I 
now began to fee] hunger ; my ſword, 
though broken as you ſee, yet nung 
by my fide; again examined my gar 
den of {ſv ects, and diſcovered a bed 

of moſs, which had been dried by 
the ſun; of this 1 gathered, and had 
the ſat! sract tion to find that, on ſtrik- 
ing my {word againſt the flinty ſide 


of my cavern, I could ſet it ina flame; 


by this means | prepared my fiſh, and 
with a thankful heart made a moſt. 
luxuriant meal. 

« The next morning I ER after 
epole as calm as my-pained mind 
would permit, and had not proceeded 


tar before I came to-the adjoining 
wood, which abounded with the rich- 
eſt. fruits. Here let me Cloſe the 


life; full many 
a year have I wept for my offences, 
and J yet truit to meet thoſe whoſe 
hearts I have wounded in the regions 
of immortality. Your agitation during 
my {ad ſtory has made my heart bleed 
afreſh; for, if the relation of crimes 
committed can thus atfect my hearer, 


what a wretch mult 1 have been, to 


have acted ſuch crimes with a heart 
unfeeling as this ſtone On which I am 
reſting ! = 

46 Keverend and bleed mour- 
ner,“ reptied Alonzo,““ little do you 


imagine "the cauſe of my agitation. 


For thus on my knees ſupphcate the 
bleſſing of à father!“ A father !?? 
«Yes,” replied Alonzo, riſing aad 
opening his breaſt ; „know you this 
Picture?” © Mylterous heaven 1 the 
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ſame 1 gave Elvira! Oh! fay quick- 
ly, does the live?“ Ves, my ho- 
noured parent,” replied Alonzo 
„your Elvira lives a ſaint in heaven, 
where you and I ſhall one day join 
her.” The hermit bowed his head 
and, bending on his knees, paſſed a few 
minutes in folemn eee to the 


NAVAL AND MILITARY OPERATIONS. 


T USTICE and humanity havingbeen 
confidered as the firſt principles 


of war, the chief intention hath hither- 
to been, rather to convey maxims for. 
@ juft defence, than to lay down rules 


for attacking, But, though defenſive 


war be that alone to which religion 
and philoſophy give their ſanction, it 


does not follow that a nation is bound 


to wait patiently for the attack of its 
enemies. When the conduct of other 


nations is fuch as evidently to ſhew 


that they meditate a war, the nation 


threatened may arm itſelf, and ſtrike 


the firft blow when it can be ſtruck. 
with advantage. There is only one 
precaution for avoiding the danger 


with which it is befet. By obſerving 
the various operations of an offenſive 


war, it may indeed be often feen that 
the whole is nothing more than a ſe- 


ries of defence, and that the tear of 
being attacked is the real ſource 
whence theſe precautions foF attack - 


Or Sprts. 
It is impotlible for a general, 
even for an officer charged 1 Ed 


command of a detachment, to akt 
with certainty if he have not ſpies or 


ſecret intelligence diſperſed about ti:e 


enemy's army; for, without the in- 
formation which they alone can give, 


he will have the mortification to ſee 
all his deſigns miſcarry, and all his 


precautions become uſeleſs, becauſe 
improperly taken. No expence there- 


fore ſhould be ſpared to procure in- 


telligent ſpies; but care ſhould be 
taken that they are unacquainted with 
each other, and particularly that they 


are not known to any inferior officer: 


they ſhould be always ſpoken to alone, 


and never be ſuffered to meet each 


other. The general ſhould ſtudy their 


character, and prove them by repeat- 


ed trials; he ſhould ſound them by 


diſpoſer of human events; then, ri- 
ſing, fell on the neck of his fon, and 
wept over him.” When the ſurpriſe 


and rapture of both father and fon | 


was ſomewhat ſublided, Alonzo, at 
the requeſt of his father, took wp the 


melancholy narrative. 


11 be concluded: 32 our next. 


—Contioncd 4 from hige 136. 


e beginning with things not 
difficult to be explained, and which, 
if diſcovered, will not be of great 
conſequence ; he thould engage them 
in long converſations, thereby to 
form a judgment of their ability and 
comprehention ; aud he fhould alſo 
employ them often in bringing him 
intelligence. 

| Although a general ſhould always 
be upon his guard with a ſpy whom 


he hath cauſe to ſufpect of treachery, 


he may nevertheleſs draw great ad- 
vantage from him, provided he know's 


how to deceive him properly; becauſe 


he may be very certain he will inform 
the enemy of all the refolutions whicl: 
have been taken. The Emperor Leo, 
in his Tactic, advifes a general, who. 


hath reaſon to imagine "is counſels 


are betrayed to the enemy, to conceal] 
his real deſigns, by ſpeaking in a man- 
ner quite oppolite to them : for, ſays 
he, an enemy muſt be deceived 1 10 
receives intelligence from fpies or de- 
ferters direstly contrary to what is 


actually reſolved upon. But, adds 
he, fhould theſe fpies be entrutted 
with the oeneral's rea) intention, he 


ſhould, by {ome alteration in his ope- 
rations, endeavour to perſuade the 
enemy that they have deceived him ; 
upon which he will grow miſtruſtfu] | 
of them, and be obliged to look out 


for others, no longer daring to con- 


tide 1 in the former. „5 
If a ſpy employed by the enemy is 
diſcovered: and brought to the gene- 


ral, he ought to take him in private, 


queſtion with mildneſs, ſpeak to him 


with a ſort of confidence, and, inſtead 


of threatening, ſhould promiſe him a 
reward if he will difcover to him 


what he knows of the enemy's inten- 


tions. If the general finds him intel- 
ligent, he ſhould endeavour to engage. 
him in his ſervice; and, provided he 

Can 
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can gain him over, he may derive 
great advantage from him; but he 


thould be careful how he employs him, 


till he hath very good reaſon to be 
aſſured of his fidelity. 
There are many different methods 
of trying the veracity of a ſpy : if, 
for example, the general receives in- 
formation, that, on ſuch a day a de- 
tachment of the enemy 1s to ſet out 
on ſome expedition, he ſhould then 
ſend out troops to double the number 
of thoſe detached by the enemy; by 
which means, if the ſpy's intelligence 
is true, the enemy will not only be 


baulked in his deſign, but may alſo 


de deat by the ſuperior detachment. 


It the enemy's detachment has but a 
trifling object in view, it will be ſuf- 
ficient to ſend juſt troops enough to 


examine into the truth of the ſpy's 
report. 
tend to appoint a foraging within two 
days, and order but few troops for 


the chain ; in which interval, it the 


ipy is falſe, he will find an opportu- 
_ nity of giving the enemy notice of it : 

but, inſtead of the few troops pub- 
licly ordered, the general will pri- 


vately add another body to them, 


which will be placed in ambuſcade 
behind the place where the pretended 
| forage is to be made. 
in conſequence of this information, 
ſhould come and attack the chain, it 


ſhould immediately retire, as if too 


inferior in number to continue the 
forage, toward the troops in ambul- 
cade ; when, being joined, they will 


fall upon the enemy on all ſides. If 


this attack 1s made with vivacity and 
reſolution, there may be great reaſon 
to expect it will terminate in a com- 
pPlete victory. If, on the contrary, the 

_ ſpy does not appear intelligent, or at- 
fects ſtupidity, the general ſhouid 
puniſh him with death, and cauſe him 
to be hanged in the ſiglit of the whole 


army, in order to deter others, which 


may be diſperſed in the camp, by his 


| fate. It would be needleſs to garinon 


him concerning the enemy, becauſe it 
would appear inhuman to execute a 
man who had given intelligence of 
importance, whether extorted fron; 
him by fear, force, or perhaps a pro- 
miſe of pardon. 


The general may alſo pre- 


If the enemy, 


enemy's 


Spies are as neceſſary to a general 
as arms are to an army: but it is 
money only that can ſecure their fide- 
lity ; and, if a general finds himſelf 
ill ſerved, it is becauſe he has been 


too ſparing of the funds intended by 
Not- 


his ſovereign for that 1 


withſtanding it is the duty of a good 


ſubject to manage his maſter” s financts 


as much as in his power, yet there are 


intelligences of ſo great importance, 


that it 1s ſcarcely pollible to pay too 
much for them. A man is ſufficient- 
ly indemnified when, by means of the 
intelligence he has received, 
concerted his meaſures in fuch a man- 


ner as to beat the enemy, gain ſome 


marches over him, or to be before- 
hand with him in ſome enterpriſe. 


Spies, when diſcovered, ſhould not 
always be puniſhed with death; great 
advantage may be made of them by 
pretending ignorance of their real 
quality, elpecially it they are not ſuf- 


ticiently diſguiſed. Tacitus, in his 
annals, fays, that Vitellius's party 
got information of Otho's deſigns by 


means of his ſpies, who, by endea- 


vouringto dive too minutely into their 
enemy's 


ted to be ranging about in a camp, 1s 


to order all the ſoldiers and ſervants. 


into their tents during the day, and 
the fpies will be taken immediately. 
When a general 1s ignorant of the 


rant of them; by which means the 


enemy, being eaſy with regard to his 


ſpies, will not alter his defigns, gr 


ſuſpect the general of having any 
If a genere 


knowledge of them. 
diſcovers an enemy's ſpy to be one ot 
thoſe who, by their employment, are 
near his perſon, he can receive great 


advantage, by forcing him to write a 
letter of falſe intelligence, thereby to 
divert the enemy's attention from the. 
Plan he would execute; but he ſhovld 


caliſe him to be hanged immediately 


after, tur it would be very imprudent 


"The Prince 
came to attack 


ta us him above once. 
of Orange, when he 


M. Luxs - 


he has 


lecrets, did not ſufficiently 
conceal their own. Vigetius's method 
for diſcovering ſpies w \ ho are ſulpec- 


s deſigns, he ſhould always af- 
feet a knowledge of them; but, when- 
ever he is infor med of them, he thould, 
on the contrary, pretend to be igno- 
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M. Luxemburg at Steinkirk, having 


diſcovered one of his muſicians who 
gave the enemy intelligence of every 


thing he intended, made uſe of this 


ftratagem ; and although it was ren— 
dered abortive by the vigilance of M. 

de Luxemburg, and the courage of 
his troops, there are nevertheleſs but 
very few inſtances where it hath fail- 


ed: and even M. de Luxemburg 


would have been beaten, if he ha fl 
not had early notice given him by his 
advanced detachments ; by which 
means he had time ſufficient to make 


his diſpoſitions, and to avoid being 
ſurpriſed. 
here is ſtratagem which may be 
made uſe of when {pies are wanting 


t 5" 59 


and which is leſs expenſive; Ny 
to ſend ſuppoſititious letters Dy t 


firſt peaſant that comes in the way, 


who will have nothing to fear ; and, 


ſo far from concealing himſelf, he muſt 
take a road where he will be ſure of 
falling into the enemy's hands: thele 
letters ſhould be directed to the gene- 


ral officers commanding a body of 
troops, or even to the general of the 


army, ſoppoling they come from an 
advanced body. They ſhould contain 
ichemes that are good, and practica- : 


ble in their execution, but quite op— 


Polite to what is intended and will. 

really be undertaken: it often hap- 

pens that the enemy, too credulons, 
_ abandons his original deſigns to pur- 


ſue chimerical ones, which to him ap- 
pear very good, and do not preſent 
any obſtacle to thoſe which the gene— 


ral deſigns to execute. Prince Eugene 
ſuccceded, by this ſtratagem, in raiſing 
the ſiege of Coni, formed by the 
French in 1691. But nevertheleſs a 


general ſhould take care that, through 


a fear of being deceived by ſuppoſiti- 
tious letters, he does not himſelf too 


much neglect the intimations which 


are given him: a genera! ought, ſays 
Onozander, to liſten to every "body at 
all times, and upon all occaſions. 


Alexander, when at a great aiſtance 


from his own country, uot being able 
io receive his couriers tilt} ; 
refuſed to give attention to a peaſant, 


ery late, 


who came to inform him of a ſhorter 
route; but ſoon repenting ot what he 
had done, he ſent to ſeek after him, 
but in vain. 

| 3 


The ſame reaſon that ſhould make 
a general always have ſpies in the 
enemy's army, ſhould alſo make him 
ſuſpect that the enemy has ſome in 
his; therefore he ſhould endeavour to 
deceive them, he ſhould keep his in- 
tentions fecret, mention them to very 
few, and always talk openly contrary 
to what is really deſigned. Onozander 


oblerves, that it news great folly in 


a general to mention his deſigus pub. 


| licly, eſpecially when they are on the 
eve of execution; for deſerters ge- 


nerally go over to the enemy at the 


time an action is unavoidable. But, it 
1t 15 diſcovered that the enemy has re. 
ceived information, Vigetius fays, 
that the diſpoſitions mult be imme 


diately changed. Polybius, on like 


e occaſions, particularly recommends 


filence and diſſimulation; he even 
{tretches this rule as far as the thoughts f 
themſelves, which he ſays muſt ſome- 

times be repreſſed, for fear our ac— 
tions ſhould ſometimes vetray and di- 
cover them. Metellus aubſwered ohe 
of his friends, who, on an important 


occaſion, aſked him the reaſon of cer- 
tain diſpolitions, “ that, if his ſhirt 


knew what he thought, he. would. 
burn it.” 2 

To avoid the danger of treacher: | 
ſealed orders have been uled With 
grcat ſucceſs, which have been ſent 
to officers, with expreſs orders not to 
open them till at ſuch a time and at 


ſuch a place: this is an eſtabliſhed 
rule at fea, and can allo be practiſed 
on-thore when employed in an exp 


dition which it 1s eſſential to conceal 


krom the enemy. 


| Or AMBUSCADES, | 
A general who loſes a battle, ſays: 


| Vi i2etius, may attribute his i luck to 


fort tunc, although theſe kind of events 


are generally the effects of art- and 


kill; but he who ſuffers bimſelt to 
be ſurpriſed, and who falls into tle 
ſnares laid for him by the enemy, has 


no excuſe to make, becauſe by ne vi. 


gilance, and the goodneſs of his ſpies, 
he might have avoided them. A de- 
Ggn ſhould never be formed for an at- 
tack upon marches, detachments, 
convoys, forages, or upon one vl 


many quarters, without knowing the 


ways which are to be paſſed, and tie 
places w here ambuſcades may be 
formed; 3 
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.ormed ; whether to avoid, or whe- 


ther to "conceal troops in them, in 


order to facilitate a retreat, or to 


draw the enemy into it. A general 
who receives information from his 
ſpies that ſome enterpriſes are intend- 
ed upon ſome bodies detached from 
the army, upon one of his convoys, 
on a forage, or upon his quarters, 
_ ought alſo, on his ſide, to form am- 

| buſcades in the ways leading to it: 
the number of troops in ambuſcade 
_ ought to be regulated by that of the 

_ detachment intended to be ſurpriſed ; 
it ſhould be ſufficiently ſtrong to 
attack the enemy on all fides, that 
is, in head, flank, and rear. The 


troops who ſet out to form an ambu— 


ſcade ſhould always march by night, 
unleſs it be in a country ſo covered 
that the enemy cannot perceive them. 


A general, according to Santa Cruz, 


_ ſhould endeavour to form as many 
ambuſcades as poſlible ; ſo that, if the 
enemy ſhould not fall into one, he 
may not eſcape the others: they ought 
to be diſpoſed after ſuch a manner, 
that one can neither attack nor be at- 


tacked without being heard, ſuſtained, 


and afliſted, by the others: this junc- 
tion is a ſtratagem which the enemy 
could not expect, and which will af- 
ſure the victory. If, from the few 
| neſs of the troops, or the fatigues of 
the campaign, it is impoſſible to form 


many, there ſhould at leaſt be one 


ſufficiently ſtrong to reſiſt the enemy 
it would attack: but ſtill it is not re- 
quiſite that it ſhould be as numerous 
as the enemy, becauſe troops in am- 
buſcade, who charge a detachment 
that is unprovided on all fides, ought, 


by this ſurpriſe, to have a particular 


advantage, and conſequently ſupply - 
the place of number; which will 
certainly be the caſe, particularly if 
the enemy falls into the ambuſcade 
during the night, and that care hath 
been alſo taken to place a great num 
ber of drums and trumpets, that, when 
the troops of ambeſh charge, they 
may ſerve to increaſe the numbers in 
appearance, by the terror which noiſe 
always raiſes in the night time. In 


order to deceive the enemy who is in 


detachment, ſmall bodies ſhould be 
ſent out towards him, with orders to 
retire to the troops in ambuſcade as 


ſoon as they meet him. 


Ambuſcades ſhould always have 
ſome object. Before they are under- 
taken, it ſhould be known whether 
the enemy is in the field; if he in- 


tends either to attack or ei the 


quarters; whether it is proper to wait 
for him ur to ſeek him: without theſe 
precautions the troops will be fati- 
gued, and no end anſwered. Am- 
buſcades may be compoſed of infan- 
try, huſſars, or dragoons ; but it is 

the ſituation of the country that mult 
determine which. Theſe troops may 
be mixed together or ſent ſeparately; 
but that muſt be according to the de- 
ſign intended to be executed, or ac- 
cording to the nature of the troops 


employed by the ememy in his de- 


tachments. 

If the deſign is to attack a convoy, 
all theſe troops are neceſſary, becaule 
the eſcort of it will undoubtedly con- 
ſiſt of infantry, cavalry, or dragoons, 


and alſo ſome huſſars to clear the 
march ; if a green torage, infantry is 


very neceſſary, but it ſhould always 


be left in the rear to ſecure the re- 
treat: cavalry, with huſſars or dra- 
- goons, is ſufficient to attack a forage, 


to beat the eſcort of it, or at leaſt to. 
prevent the foraging being executed. 
If a dry forage is to be attacked, it 
mult be done with intantry, becauſe, 


as it can only be performed in the vil- 


lages, it is certain they will be oc- 
cupied by infantry, and that there 


will be a chain of cavalry in the front, 


which will be protected by it: if a 
detachment, it is according to the na- 


ture of the country through which it 


marches ; if an open country, horſe, 


huſſars, or dragoons, muſt be em- 
ployed : but in a woody or moun- 


tainous country, infantry mult be 
made uſe of. After all that can be 
laid, it is impoſſible to lay down fixed 
rules tor the kind of troops which 
ſhould be employed: there are ſome 
woody countries where hufſars and 


dragoons can act with eaſe, and be of _ 


great ſervice :. there are mountains 
where they can act ſecurely, becauſe 
very fine plains, divided by woods, 
are to be found in the bodies of them, 
where they can place themfelves in 
ambuicade ; but care mult be taken 
to ſecure their retreat. There are, 
on the other hand, plains ſo divided 
by hollows and canals, that infantry 
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large detachment. 
Cale continue Glent, and let then) paſs: 

but if theſe parties, by making aſtriét 
examination, diſcover the ambuſcade, 
as there can no longer remain any. 


it is the general's buſineſs to diſcover 


from which kind of troops, in either 
country, he may expect the greateſt 


advantage. 
There is no country but preſents 
ſome place proper for forming am- 


buſcades ; hollows from w hich it is 


eaſy to ſally, the leaſt height, woods, 
hedges, ruins, vineyards, ſometimes 
corn-fields, marſhes covered with 


| reeds, all preſent expedients to a ge- 


neral who knows how to take advan- 
tage of them: he muſt only be care- 
ful to place the ambuſcades after ſuch 


a manner that they ſhall not be diſ- 
covered by the enemy's parties; and 


that they are not themſelves diſcover- 


ed by the inattention of any of the 


ſoldiers, by noiſe, or by other acci- 
dents. If the ambuſcade conſiſts of 
huſfars or dragoons, the horſes muſt 


not be together; their neighings may 
prove very prejudical. 
Fant, attracted by the barking of a mw 


or the neighing of a horſe, may g 

into a wood, diſcover an Able e 
and, often induced by the hope of a 
reward, will go and give the enemy 
information of the whole. Every 
perſon palling near an anibuſcade 
ſhould be ſtopped, and that without 


noiſe ; the peaſants ſhould be tied to 
trees, and guarded by ſentries. If 


the ambuſcade is formed in an hollow 
way, behind an high ground, or in 
any places whatever, the general muſt 
cauſe every body that is taken to be 


tied together, and well guarded. | 
The troops in ambuſcade mult fall 

on all parties ot the enemy that paſs 

near them, unleſs when the deſign is 


0 carry off a convoy or to attack a 


It thouid in that 


Hope of attacking the convoy or de- 


tachment, it ſhould fall upon and en- 
„ And, If 


deavour to ſurround them 
poſſible, take them priſoners; and, if 
the troops in ambuſcade are ſo lucky 


as not to let any of the enemy eſcape, 


the ambuſcade may remain in its firſt 
ſituation, but always purſue its firit 
object, becauſe here will be no rea- 


Even a pea- 
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only are capable of acting; therefore ſon to apprehend the enemy's having 


received intelligence of it. 
The troops in ambuſcade ſhould at- 


tack theſe parties ſword in hand, and 
not with their fire-arms, and, if poſ- 


ſible, prevent them from uſing theirs. 
From this manner of attacking, there 
will reſult two confiderable advan- 
tages. The firſt is, that a briſk and 
unexpected attack 'aſtoniſhes, and 


ſcarcely gives them time to think of 


their defence. The ſecond is, that, 
by firing, it is to be feared, that if 


there are any other parties farther off 
they will hear it, and ſend and give 


notice. In that caſe, the ambuſcade 
muſt change ſituation, and place itſelf 
in ſome other part, but not abandon 
its original project till the laſt extre- 
mity, and till there js no longer any 
hope of ſucceeding otherwiſe. 

The leaſt thing, as has already been 
ſaid, may be the occaſion of an am- 
buſcade's being diſcovered. The fire 
of a pipe may be ſeen at a great diſ- 
tance in the night-time : beſides, how 


ever {mall the number of ſoldiers who 


i{moke may be, the wind may carry 


the ſmoke and the ſmell of the to- 


bacco towards that part where the 
enemy patroles. The ambuſcade 
ſhould not be cumbered with ſervants, 
or any thing elle that is unneceſſary; 
orders ſhould be given that the horſes. 
are tied with care, and that a pro- 
found ſilence is obſerved by every 
body. As it is very difficult for huſ- 
{ars or dragoons to march without 
leaving marks behind them, by which 


means the road leading to the ambu- 


ſcade may be diſcovered, they ſhould 

try to enter it by ſome bye- way, or 
at lealt by as dry a one as poſſible, In 
order to eftace the marks of the horles 
reet, eight ar ten huſſurs or dragoons 
may tie branches of trees to "their 
horſes tails, and, by marching be- 
ind the detachment, in as large A 
front as the whole body, will deſtroy | 
any marks that are made: as i00n as 


they ſhail have entered the wood, 


they will cloſe up the entrance with 
the fame branches, of which they 
will make a ſort of hedge. | | 

If the detachment intended to form 
an ambuſcade, whether infantry or 


_ Cay dheyr, is obliged to march upon a 


nich. 
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high-way, as ſoon as it comes near the 
place appointed, the commanding of- 
ficer ſhould detach a body on betore, 
with orders to take up the ſame front 
as the whole detachment. As ſoon 

as It ſhall have proceeded a quarter 
or half a league, it will return by 
another way: and it ſhould alſo make 
a large circuit, fo that the enemy's 
parties, coming the ſame way, will 
not perceive that they ſhall be ſtopped 
dy any troops in that place. This 
body will rejoin the troops which are 


in ambuſcade, by a road the moſt out 


of the enemy's view, never in a body, 
but ſcattered, ſo that they may leave 
fewer marks behind them. 


they may be able to ſee the country 

and ways about them, without being 
ſeen themſelves: two or three ſoldiers 
ſhould alſo be made to climb into 
trees, in order to ſee at a great dil- 
tance, and give notice if they per- 
ceive any troops; the ſame method 
muſt be obſerved with regard to huſ- 
fars or dragoons. 


Before the commanding officer en- 


ters the wood where he would form 
his ambuſcade, he ſhould detach two 
or three patroles to ſcour it, for fear 


the enemy ſhould happen to be there 


in ambuſcade himſelf ; 
part has been ſearched, 


after every 
the troops 


muſt enter the wood, oo range them- 


ſelves according to the order that 
ſhall have been given them. 


commanding officer will form three 


bodies of 4. detachment, and p! Jace 


them at a diſtance one from another; 


one will be deſtined to attack the ad- 
vanced guard, the other the centre, 


If the 


and the laſt the rear- guard. 
detachment conſiſts of cavalry, the 
half of each corps ſhould be on horſe- 


back; no perſons ſhould flip or paſs. 


the ſentries or vedettes under pain of 
being declared deſerters. During the 
| night, the cavalry ſhould be mounted, 
and the infantry under arms: 
 day-time, half thoſe on foot will re- 
lieve thoſe on horſeback every three 
hours; and the ſame ſhould be done 
with the vedettes, as well as the in- 
fantry and ſentries. If the ambuſcade 
is behind an height or ſmall moun— 
tain, ſentries muſt be placed on the 


A a 2 


| Sentries 
ſhould be concealed behind buſhes, in 
the front of the ambuſcade, ſo that 


the place where it is: 


The 


in the 
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top, lying on their bellies, and with- 
out hats: in other reſpects the ſame 
diſpoſitions ought to be obſerved, 
whether on the march or tor the con- 


ducting of ambuſcades, always paying 


a proper regard to circumſtances and 
the ſituation of the country. 

There are divers methods of draw- 
ing the enemy into ambuſcades. The 
general commanding the army or 
quarters ſends out a detachment un- 


der the command of an intelligent of- 


ficer, to form an ambuſcade, at the 


diſtance of one or two leagues, more 


or leſs, according as the country is 


fitting for thoſe fort of diſpoſitions, 


or according to the diſtance of the 
enemy. The general muſt acquaint 
this officer, that two hours after he is 
ſet out, he will ſend out another de- 
tachment, of leſs force, with orders 
to go on the fide where the enemy is, 
to endeavour to meet him, and at firſt 
ſight to make a feint of charging him; 
but, as if finding him too lirong, he 
will begin his retreat, directing it to- 
ward the place where the troops are 
in ambuſcade : furniſhed with theſe 
inſtructions, he will fet out. Then 
the general will ſend for the officer 


intended to command the detachment 


that is to go in ſearch of the enemy, 
and inform him of that which 1s ſent 
out to form the ambuſcade, and of 
he will order 
him to advance as near to the enemy 


as he can, and to draw him by a 


feigned retreat upon the wars in 


| ambuſcade. f 


Theſe two bo Fe ſhould be the 


only perſons informed of the deſign : _ 


but nevertheleſs the commandant of 
the detachment which is to go towards 
the enemy may communicate it to the 


principal officers under his command; 


ſo that, in caſe he ſhould be taken or | 
killed in the retreat, he that ſucceeds 
in the command may be able to act 
according to the general's intentions. 


He mult be particularly careful, that 


no ſoldier, trooper, huſſar, or dra- 
goon, penetrate into the delign of the 
detachment, as it would then be in 
the power of a ſingle deſerter to make 
the ambuſcade miſcarry. The de- 


tachment which is to go and ſeek the 


enemy, in order to draw him into the 
ambuſcade, ought to be compoſed of 
huſſars, | 
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huſſars, unleſs the country be of ſuch 


a nature that infantry only is capable 
of acting. 


During the time that the huſſars are 


gone before, endeavouring to draw 
on the enemy, the troops in ambuſh 
will be on horſeback, and waiting in 
 filence for their commander's order 
to go out and charge. As ſoon as 
they ſhall have charged and beaten 


the enemy, for fear leſt another de- 


tachment, at a little diſtance. from 
that which has been beaten, ſhould 
come to its aſſiſtance, they will take 


the ſhorteſt way, and march leiſurely, 


but with order, towards the camp or 


the quarters. The detachment which 


drew the enemy into the ambuſcade, 


muſt form the rear-guard of it, and 


will march ſlowly on, while the reſt 
of the troops will retreat, conducting 
the priſoners with them. If the enemy 
ſends any ſuccours, as ſoon as the 

rear-guard perceives them, 
double its pace, but with order; there 
will be no reaſon to apprehend. the 
enemy's coming too briſkly upon it, 
becauſe he wili be fearful of falling 
into another ambuſcade : thus the 


rear-guard will retreat with eaſe, and 
the troops who conduct the priſoners 
have time enough to reach the camp, 


without any moleſtation, 

[t is on theſe occafions that a man 
ſhould know how to keep his courage 
within proper bounds, and be ſerlible 
that flight 1s glorious : 


beaten, is always to be feared, when 
he is not entirely defeated, A man 
ſhould always be content with one 


victory, without attempting a ſecond :; 


be may, by purſuing the enemy too 


eagerly, fall himſelf into ambuſcades 


more dangerous than that he has juſt 
drawn the enemy into, 


If there is reaſon to apprehend that 


the enemy, having notice from ſome 
gdeſerters, are coming in full ſtrength, 
the ambuſcade muſt then change its 
ſituation and draw nearer to the Place 
from whence it ſet out. 
ſerve two purpoſes; for ſhould the 
enemy appear in force, the ambuſcade 
will have the ſhorter way to retreat; 


Or it may again happen that the ene 


my, not finding the ambuſcade in the 
Places l out. by the deſerters, 


it will 


tl deſpair of 
an enemy that is ſurpriſed, and even 


This will 
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will imagine it to be retired, and, in 
that belief, will negle& the precau- 
tions neceſſary i in ſuch a ſituation. 

An ambuſcade that is ſucceſsful 


may cauſe the deſtruction of a whole 


army. The example cited by M. de 
Feuquieres, in his Memoirs, on that 
head, is ſtriking. M. de Luxemburg, 
{till attached to the prince, took all 
the baggage belonging to M. Tu- 
renne's army, becauſe the lieutenant- 
general who commanded the eſcort 
did not foreſee that 'the enemy, ſhut. 


up in his lines of circumvallation be- 


fore Arras, having two armies near 
his camp with a deſign of attacking. 


him i in his lines, could think of ſend- 


ing out a large detachment of cavalry 


on an enterpriſe of ſuch a fort. In 


the mean time M. Luxemburg, who 
was in ambuſcade, within reach of 
the column of baggage, ſeeing that 
the lieutenant-general was gone on 


before with the head of the eſcort, 


imagining the baggage in ſecurity, 


marched ſpeedily to the head of that 


column, whoſe march he ſtopped, and 
turned toward St. Pol, where he con- 
ducted the whole baggage belonging 
to M. Turenne's army, without his 
knowing any thing of the matter, It 
is thus that, by the negligence of an 
officer, and by an ambuſcade ſeaſon- 
ably placed, an army finds itſelf ſtrip- 
ped of all its baggage, and, as may be 
ſaid, not in a condition of continuing 
the campaign. 1 
If this lieutenant- general had been 


provided with ſpies, detachments in 


Ant and on the flanks, theſe detach. 


ments would have diſcovered the am- 
buſcades, and, by the precautions 


uſual on ſuch occaſions, he would 


have placed the baggage of the army 


in ſafety. Again, his ſpies would 


have given him notice, that a large 


body of cavalry was detached from 
the camp before Arras, conſequently 
he would have been upon his guard; 
inſtead of which, being full of a falle 
confidence, he marched as if in a 
champaign country, and, by this un- 
pardonable remiſſneſs, occaſioned the 
loſs of the whole baggage. An of- 

ficer who commands a detachment 
for any expedition whatever, cannot 


poſſibly take too much care to foreſee 
the checks that may happen e 


Water was drink,” 
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if he i 18 beaten, it ſhould be wholly 
oving to a ſuperiority of force. He 
who, after having taken all the pre- 


cautions poſſible, is beaten by an ene- 


my who has the advantage of num- 


dert has et to reproach himſelf | 


Tar THREE DROPS : 
) EFORE the contention of Schah 


| Jehan's four ſons to determine 
V ho ſhould poſſeſs the throne of their 


father, Indoſtan was in perfect peace 


and tranquillity. The empire was not 
then divided into contending parties, 
mutually ſeeking each other's deſtruc- 
tion, but the great officers of the court 
ſought health and amuſement by hunt- 
ing the beaſts of the foreſt, 
fleſſom, Emir al Omra, cupbearer 
to the ſchah, one day purſuing a ſwift 


nylgau, it led him to the mountains. 
adjacent to Dehli, where the creature 
eluded the dogs and the hunters. The 


emir diſmounting from his horſe, and 


winding his way between the rocks, 


at laſt fat down under the ſhade of a 
ſpreading platanus. Nature, exhauſt- 
ed by fatigue, was recruiting herſelf 
by fleep, moments of inſenſiblity, yet 
delicious on reflection. Awaking, he 
found before him an old man wrap- 
ped in a ſhawl, who, after his ſalam, 


Z expreſſed a fear that he had uninten- 


_ tionally diſturbed his repoſe, and alk- 
ed whether he choſe any refreſhment ? 
A draught of water would be pleaſant 
to me, ſaid the cup-bearer. 'The o- 
ther retired, but {oon returned with 
a bowl filled with the pureſt element, 


and cool as the rock from whence it 


iſſued. As the emir took it in his 
hand; “ Stay,” ſays the old man, ad- 


ding three drops from a cryſtal veſſel. 
After the emir had drunk, he requir- 
ed the meaning of the addition The 


but the drops were medicine. You 
have fatigued yourſelf by the chace, 
and ſomething was wanting to reſtore 
the ſtrength you had loſt by exerciſe.” 
9 Strength loſt by exerciſe!” exclaim- 
ed the emir; “ I exerciſe myſelf to 
procure not to loſe ſtrength.” How 
ſtrength is to be acquired by fatigue, 
I am yet to learn,” replied the old 
man; „ the human machine, like 
every other, wears out by friction, 


ſame. 
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with: but he who, with ability, has 
nevertheleſs neglected certain pre- 
cautions, and is beat becauſe they 
were not taken, is certainly culpable 
in the eyes of intelligent men. 

Lo be continued.) 


AN INDIAN TALE. 
and it is preſerved by reſt.” 
thought,” returned the other,“ that 
all men were agreed in the ule, and 
indeed neceſſity, of exerciſe.”—* Not 
at all,” replied the old man: © our 
neighbours, the Perſians, are not 
fond of unneceſſary motion: and their 
neighbours, the Turks, have a pro- 


| verb, that it is better to ride than to 


walk—to fit, than to ſtand—and that 
death is the beſt of all. The Fran- 
guis, indeed, who of late have forced 
themſelves into this country, have 

that reſtleſſneſs which you conſider as 
eſſential to health. Where there is 
intemperance, exerciſe may be neceſ- 
fary; and hard labour requires addi- 
tional nouriſhment ; but the eaſy office 
of cup-bearer to the ſchah (for fo 
your robe declares you) requires not 
the labour of exerciſe to counteract 


any ill effects arifing | from your high | 


tation.“ 
The emir did not altogether agree 
to this; but, before he could reply, 


a peaſant addreſſed the old man, com- 


plaining of tormenting pains in the 
ſtomach, and begged his aſſiſtance. 

6 Friend, „ ſays the doctor,“ addreſs 
thyſelf, through the prophet, to the 
Great Diſpoſer of health; I can do 
nothing without ſuperior alliſtance— 
but this is thy earthly remedy—drop 

thrice from this ſmall vial into a large 
draught of water, and eat nothing un- 
til to-morrow, Kemember—three 


drops, and no more.” 
ſaid the other, 


He was ſcarcely gone when another 


patient came with a different com- 


plaint; but the enen was the 


The emir wanted not curioſity, but, 


finding himſelf ſufficiently refreſhed, 


with-held farther enquiry—thanked ; 
the doctor, for ſo he E to be, 
and departed. 

When Schah Jehan drank, to do his 
cup-bearer honour, he always pre- 
{ſeated him with the remainder of his 

draught, 


Ry. 
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Ing up a prayer to the prophet for 
the emperor's welfare. 


The ſchah loved wine, and could | 
bear much without intoxication: the 


emir being of acontrary temperament, 
it frequently happened that he had 
more cups to finiſh than were conſiſ- 


tent with that clearneſs of underſtand- 
ing that ſhould accompany an addreſs 
to the holy prophet. In conſequence, - 


large pimples began to cover his noſe, 
| His legs ſwelled, his beard became 
_ Icanty, and the ladies of the haram 


complained that his breath was offen- 


ſive, The court phyſicians were cal- 
led in, who preſcribed all the coſtly 


medicines of the eaſt; but to no pur- | 


pole. 


worſe, by mere chance the emir re- 
collected the old man of the moun- 
tain.— Too weak to ſit on horſeback, 
he was conveyed to him in a litter. 


„When ] was here before,” ſaid the 


emir, “ was your gueſt; permit me 
now to be your patient.” “ Willing- 
 1y,” ſaid the other: “ put three drops 
from this vial into a veſſel of water, 


drink it, and nothing elſe, for the 
«© Impoſlible,” re- 


reſt of the day.” 
plied the other; % mult often take 


the cup of honour from the hand of 


my bountiful maſter.” „ Then,” 
pronounced the phyſician, © you will 
take the cup of death—the leaſt par- 


ticle of heterogeneous mixture with 
my medicine inſfantly becomes fatal!” 


As the ſchah loved the emir better 
than his other attendant ſlaves, he 


permitted the favourite to be abſent 


Tor a ſeaſon; conceiving that the taliſ- 
man of the ſage (for ſuch he thought 


the doctor's three drops to be) requir- 


ed the preſence of the patient. 


The doctor continuing the ſame 
his 


preſcription, and the patient 
prompt obedience; many days had 


not elapſed, before the health of the 


emir was, in all reſpects, much im- 
proved. The carbuncles had left his 
nole, his beard increaſed, his legs de— 


creaſed, and his breath no longer d 


poiſoned the atmoſphere. * Yet, a 


little while,“ ſaid the learned phyſi- 
cian, “und the angel of health may 
deigu to take up. his abode with you, 
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draught, which the emir took, offer- 


and diſmiſs the angel of death to 


ſearch for other victims.” 


Many people came from the adja- 
cent country ſeeking the doctor's ad- 
vice, which was always given in the 
ſame words, with the ſame medicine: 


and with ſuch great ſucceſs, that the 
phyſicians of the province Joſt their 


reputation and practice. | 
„Of what can theſe precious drops | 


conſiſt??? revolved the emir, equally _ 
admiring the ſimplicity and efficacy of 
the preſcription.“ 
penetrate the myſtery, yet t finding that 
he was quite recovered, and longing 


Though unable to 


to preſent himſelf to his maſter, and 
indeed to his miſtreſſes, he took a 
grateful leave of the doctor, who, 


refuſing all reward, diſmifſed his pa- 
The ſymptoms growing worſe and 


tient by ſaying—“ My medicine (un- 
der the Power in whoſe hands are 


| health and ſickneſs) has pertormed its 
_ accuſtomed effects; but, as ſome time 
mult elapſe before the narrow pores _ 
of the ſkin can diſcharge what yet re- 
mains of it in your conſtitution, the 
cup of honour muſt be refuſed, unleſs 
you wiſh to make another vilit to your _ 


doftor,”* | 
A horſe, richly capariſoned, carried 


the emir to Dehli attended by troops 
of ſervants rejoicing in his health. 


When he killed the ground before 8 
the feet of Schah Jehan, he was at 
firſt received as one unknown; the 
efficacious medicine having n ade him 
a new man. 

« A cup of wine!“ ſaid the ſchah: 


« let the great phyſician know who 


it is that wiſhes him a long enjoyment 


for himſelf of the bleſſing he pro- | 


cures :or others, Give him a robe 


of honour, and let me ſee and re- 
ward the ſage who poſſeſſes the ſource 


of health!” Two meffengers depart- 
ed with ſpeed to carry the words and 


robe to the old man of the mountain. 


When the ſchah had drunk, he 


graciouſly preſented the remaining 


wine to his reſtored cup bearer; who, 
taking the veſſel, attempted thrice to 


2 it to his lips—but in vain! the 


octor's Injunction at parting being 


| ill freſh in his remembrance—and, 


not to drink, was loſs of his high of. 
fice; perhaps, of life. | 
The ichah, perceiving that his cup 

Was 


* 
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was rejected, gave way to wrath— 
*« Take that ſlave from my preſence,” 
he exclaimed, “and, as he refuſes 


wine from the hand of his maſter, let 
water be his only beverage. Be gone!“ 


The meſſengers to the mountain 


were not long in ſpeeding acroſs the 
plain of Dehli; they haſtily inveſted 
the doctor with his kalaat, and brought 

him into the preſence of the emperor, 


« Approach,” ſaid the ſchah; “re- 


late by what good fortune thou art 
_ poſſeſſed of that grand elixir which 
the ſages of the eaſt and weſt have 
been ſo long endeayouring to obtain.” 
« Thy flave,” replied the doctor, 
&« has no ſuch poſſeſſion.” s it a ta- 
liſman, then?“ ſaid the ſchah—*« Nor 
taliſman have I, continued the old 
- man «- -.45-If thou commandeſt me to 
diſcloſe my ſecret thy flave muſt 
_ obey—but, once diſcloſed, the virtue 


of the medicine ceaſes.”—« Thou 


doſt but more and more inflame my 
curioſity,” uttered the ſchah with im- 


patience—** It becomes my duty to 


gratify it,“ humbly replied the doc- 
tor“ In my early youth I remarked 
the effects of imagination on the hu- 
man mind—nothing is too ſtrange for 

the imagination to conceive, and no 
effect too great for it to produce by 
imagination we almoſtbecomethething 


we w iſh to be. This diſcovery is open 


to all, and all may make the ſame 


uſe of it as myſelf.— Much later 
in life I diſcovered intemperance to 


be the origin of diſeaſe, and the 


haſtener of death. Of this truth 


experience only brings a belief, 
we having long fixed habit, the ap- 
petite for pleaſure, and prejudice, to 


oppoſe and vanquiſh. As the works 


| of nature are all- perfect, it is by ac- 


ting contrary to her laws that we in- 


duce imperfection and diſeaſe; and 
nothing but the propenſity of nature 
to recover, and reſt in the centre from 
which we have forced her, can ever 
reſtore us to our priſtine perfection 
and health. 


which can afſiſt this propenſity, let 


If there are medicines 


us uſe them; but how can we be cer- 
tain that we do not retard, inſtead of 
aſſiſt, operations, the cauſes of which 


are beyond our weak intellects to in- 
veſtigate!“ 
But, the three drops" inter- 

| a 


rupted the ſchah; (for all ſovereigns 
hate information, though they aſk it, 
and ſcarcely admit a reply to their 
own queſtions.) 

© Theſe,” anſwered to doctor, 


come under the head of imagina- 


tion.“ — 

Tell me tlie ſecret of the three 
drops,” ſaid the ſchah, (beginning 
to loſe his temper,) „and ah all the | 
reſt to yourſelf.“ 

« I was haſtening to convince the 
emperor,“ meekly replied the old 
man, „that I poſſeſs neither medical 
ſecret nor taliſman—but thy flave 
ceales to ſpeak, as his words and r no 
favour before thee” — _ | 

Proceed,“ ſaid the fchah— 
When a patient comes to me,” 
continued the doctor, * conſider 
him as having ſuffered, by forcing 
nature from her ſeat. If we knew 
what would reſtore her firſt poſition, 


or knowing the medicine how to make 


the application, it would be well 


ut, as we do not, I leave the work to 


her own powerful eflorts. Intempe- 
rance being, molt probably, the cauſe 
of the diſorder, abſtinence is muſt 
likely to be the cure. But this is too 


ſimple a remedy : there muſt be ſome. _ 
thing to act on the imagination.— 
My three drops do this office, which 


are the ſame fluid as that which re- 
ceives them—water—but they have 


an air of myſtery, and appear in the 


form of a powerful medicine, whoſe 


quantity mult not be miſtaken. To 
prevent my patient's relapling into 
the intemperance which produced 


his complaint, and muſt retard his 
cure; I enjoin ſtrict abſtinence, . that 
the effect of the medicine may not be 

counteracted. But the whole means 
no more, than removing the effect by 


deſtroying the cauſe, and leaving na- 


ture at liberty to do a work which 
cannot fafely be truſted in other 
bands.” | 
«© What!” ſays the fchah, with con- 
tempt, © are thy ſo- much famed three 
drops nothing but water? 

« It they have fame,” reſpectfully 
replied the doctor, “let us ſuppoſe 
they deſerve it—I told you, fir, that, 
the diſcovery once made, my art was 


at an end,”— 


66 So,“ ſaid the ſchab, with appa- 
ren 
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nithing the cup-bearer, I have been 
his phyſician, and ordered him the 
valuable medicine of the three ge 


STORY OF PATUS AND ARRIA. 


Tus had joined in rebellion 
with Camillus, againſt that weak 
and wicked emperor Claudius Cæ- 
| ſar; and, 


affectionate Arria followed her huſ- 
band through all his fortunes, and 
expoſed herſelf. to the dangers of 
ſeas, the ſeverities of the weather, 
rather than forſake her Pætus. When 
they arrived at Rome, he was con- 


was now that OR OTIGs as well as 


his attempts miſcarrying, 
be was taken and ſent to Rome. The 


THOMAS LO EVU r AIR F AX. 


rent good- humour, “ inſtead of pu- Bring him again to my preſence, and 


it ſhall not be my fault if ever again 


he has occaſion to vilit the ou man of 
the mountain.” | 


(See p. 154.) 
affe ction of the lovely Arria were dif.. 
covered. Pætus was timid, and dread- 


ed death, Arria awakened his cou- 


rage: after embracing him in a man- 
ner which love like her's could alone 


inſpire, ſhe took the poniard, and, 
with a ſmile of. pity and of love, bid. 
ding him farewel, pierced her lovely 
boſom. — Then, 


while ſhe had itil! 
the power to ſpeak, exclaimed, 


THOMAS LoD FAIRFAX 


IR Thomaz (afterwards ard) 


AJ Fairfax was general of the parlia- 
mentary forces againſi Charles I. in 


1644. His firſt ſervice was againſt 

the forces brought from Ireland for 
the king under Lord Bryon; ; theſe he 
defeated, as related in p. 439 of the 
ſecond vol. of the Wars of England 


annexed. From that time to the year 


1650 his exploits will be found detail- 


ed in the ſame work up to p. 74 of 


the zd vol. to which we will beg to 
refer the reader. In 1650 he rehgn- 
ed, being unwilling to oppoſe the 
preſbyterians; and Cromwell ſuc- 


ceeded him as commander in chief. 
From this time Fairfax lived privately, 


till invited by Gen. Monk to aſſiſt him 
againſt Lambert's army. He cheer- 
fully embraced the occaſion; and, on 
the third of December 7655 appear- 
ed at the head of a body of gentlemen 


of Yorkſhire; when, upon the repu- 


tation of his name, a body of 12,000 
men forſook Lambert and joined him. 
He was at the head of the committee 


appointed by the houſe of commons 


to attend Charles II. at the Hague, 
to deſire him ſpeedily to return to 
England; and, having readily affiſted 
in his reſtoration, returned again to his 


eat in the country; ; Where he lived 


ina private manner till his death, 
which happened in 1671, in the both 


year of his age. 
He wrote, ſays Mr. Walpole, Me- 


morials of T homas lord Fairfax, 
printed in 1699; and was not only an 
Hiſtorian, but a poet. In Mr. Thorel- 
by's muſeum were preſerved in ma- 
The 


nuſcript the following pieces : | 
Pſalms of David, the Canticles, the 
Songs of Moſes, and other parts of 


Scripture, verſified; a Poem on Soli— 
tude; Notes of Sermons, by his lord» 


ſhip, by his lady daughter of Horace 


lord Vere, and by their daughter Ma- 


ry the wife of George ſecond duke of 


Buckingham; and a Treatiſe on the 
Shortneſs of Life. 


But of all Lord 
Fairfax's works, ſays Mr, Walpole, 
the moſt remarkable were the verſes 


he wrote on the horſe on which Charles 


II. rode to his coronation, and which 
had been bred and preſented to the 
king by his lordſhip. How mult that 
merry monarch, unapt to keep his 
countenance on more ſerious 0ccali-. 
ons, have ſmiled at this aukward ho- 
mage from the old victorious hero of 
republicaniſm and the covenant! He 
gave a collection of manulcripts t 
the Bodleian library, | | 


SELECT 


8 
my Pztus, this wound is a pleaſant 
demned to die by his own hand. It one; that only which thou art going 


to BYE: 15 F to me!“ 


* * 7 


SELECT 


| NELSON AND. THE NAVY, 
From D1zD1 8's Tour to the Land's End.” 


Say, my heart, why here's your works, 
The French have it now with the gravy 
* hy, what between the Engliſh and Turks, 
 _ They'll loſe both their army and navy! 
Bold Nelfon went out with determinate view 
__ To keep up our national glory; 
So of thirteen large thips he left mounſeer 
| two 
juſt to tell the direct'ry the ſtory. 


Then of England, and England's brave tars, 


let us ling, 
As true as the keel to the kelſon: 
Let's be loyal to honour, to truth, and the 
| king, 
And drink to the navy and Nelſon, | 


To deſtroy, burn, and ſink, his orders were, 
And by heart he fo perfectly got 'em, 
That ſome he took, ſome blowed up in the air, 
And ſome he ſent down to the bottom. 


So you ſee the diſpatches were caſily ſtow' d, | 


'was no uſe with a hiſt 'ry to charge em; 
| He" doccation tor only the old faſhion mode— 
Taken, burnt, and deftroy'd, as per mar- 

, | 
Then ot. England, Kc. 


So ſhip to ſhip was next the word, 
Matter Bae; Ss, how ſweet they did ſerve 
him! 
For when a bold Briton ſits down to his bird 


lle pretty well knows how to carve him. 


Thus, with one of his precious limbs thot 
away, 

Hold Nel ſonknow'd well how to nick 'em; 
So, as for the French, 'tis as much as to ſay, 
We can tie up one hand and lick 'em. 

Then of England, &c.. 


But with France tis all up, they are meet- 


ing their fate, 


They've. thrown down their baſket of 


| r 
And vengeance like this will o ertabe, foon 
or late, | 
All who make of religion a mockery. 
Then of England, that wonderful countiy, 
ling, 
berg oe ve thouſands of joy, it we 
need 'em; 
Mild laws to protect us, a . od kit, 
Lovely women, grog, biſcuit, and freedom. 
Tien of England, and England! s brave tar, 
let us ling, 
As true as the keel to the W 
Let's be loyal to honour, to truth, and the 
e ee ing | 
And drink to the navy and Nelſon. 
ot V1. No 73: 


POETRY. 


ADDRESS. 


Spoken at the Weymouth Theatre, before 


the Royal Family, Oct. 3. 


| A THER conqueſt ſwells Britannia's 


fame! 


Let grateful mem'ry wait on Nelſon's name. 


In diſtant ſeas the conquering hero ſhews, 
How vain the projects of our Gallic foes. 


When the glad tidings reach'd the public ear, 

From beauty's eye diſtill'd the joyous tear; 

Down manhood's cheek the tide of Tapture 
flow'd, 

And every breaſt with . . 
glow'd. | 


Nelſon ! thy name from ſhore to 3 mall 5 
. ing 
Joy to the nation! joy to England's king! 


Such proweſs every tribute juſtly craves, 


E'en Arabs ſhout, «+ Britannia rules the 
waves. 


With well earn'd laurels grace the victor's 
brow, 

Recall the deeds of Vincent; Denon; Howe; 

Illuſtrious names ! to every Briton dear; 

Here then the altar of our thanks we'll rear : 


PFlects led to battle by ſuch men as theſe, 


Shall fix in Brunſwick's hand the trident of 
the ſeas. | e 


PRINCESS or WALES 
« SHE came 
A lovelie ſtranger to a foreigne clime, | 
To ſeale her virgin vowe, and proudlie winne | 
A people's homage ! 
Rough was her pailage o'er ! for three long 
moones 


The fretful elements conſpir'd in wrathe 8 


To wreſt her from her lorde but now 
arriv'd, 

Of this ſweete tender plante, O thou poſſeſt, 

Keepe from its roote the briar'sthornie ſnare 

And banetul creepinge ivie of a courte : 

So may this fair exoticke bleſſe our ſoile, 


And bloome therein at peace!“ 


JOHN ax JOAN. 
By PETER PINDAR. 


AIL, wedded love! the bard thy beauty 
hails! 


Tho' mix'd, at times, with cock-and-hen- 


like ſparrings; 
But calms are very pleaſant after galzs, 
And dove-like Peace much ſweeter after 
warrings, 
I've written - forget the page indeed, 


But folks may find it, if they chooſe to read 
B b 


% That 
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« That marriage is too ſweet without ſome 
| ſour— - 
Ch variety oft recommends a flow! r. 


« Wedlock ſhould be like punch, ſome ſweet, 
| ſome acid; 
« Then life is nicely turbulent and placid. 


A picture that is all in light— 

« Lord, what a thing! a very fright ! 
No, let ſome darkneſs be diſplay'd; 

« And learn to balance well with made.“ 


John married Joan they frown'd, they 

e mild; 

Now parted, and now made a child; 

Now tepid ſhow'rs of love, now chilling 
ſnows ; 

Much like the ſeaſons of the year; 
Or like a brook, now thick, now clear: 
Now ſcarce a rill, and now a torrent flows. 


One day they had a deſperate quarrel, 
About a little ſmall-beer barrel, 


Without John's knowledge ſlily tapp'd by 


oan ; 


Joan; | 
For joan, t'oblige her old friend N 


Thought aſking leave of John was tudge 
And lo ſhe wiſely left the leave alone. 


It happ'd that Jour and joan had not two 
25 beds 
To reſt their angry frowning brace of b : 
Ergo there was but one 
To reſt their gentle Jaws upon. 


« I'll have a board between us, cried the | 


man 
« With all my ſpirit, John,” Fephec the 
wife. 
A board was plac' d according to their plan: 
Thus ended this barrier at once the ſtrife. 


On the firſt night the huſband Jay 


Calm as a clock; nor once wink'd Over 


Calm as a clock, too, let me ſay, 
Joan never ſquinted on her lover, 


Two, three, tour, nights, the ſulky pair, 
Like two ſtill mice, devoid of care, 

In philoſophic ſilence ſought repoſe ; 
On the fifth morn, it chanc'd to pleaſe 
John's noſe to tnecte — | 

« God bleſs you, dear 1 quoth Joan at 
| John's loud noſe. _ 


At this John gave a ſudden ſtart, 
And, popping o'er the hedge his head, 

&« Joan, did you ſay it from your heart? — 
« Yes, John, I did, indeed, indeed 1”? 
« You did !''—< Yes, John, upon my word!“ 
« Zounds, Joan, then take away the board!“ 


YESTERDAY.—Prom the Perſian. 


AY, ye ſtudious, grave, and old, 
Tell me, all ye fair and gay, 
Tell me where I may behold _ 
The h forms o. eee 2 


Thou wilt not pay their price. 


SELECT POETRY; 
Where's autumnal plenty ſped ! 


Winter ! where's thy boiſterous ſway ? 
Where's the vernal flowret fled ? 
Summer! where's thy Yeſterday ?_ 


Jocund ſprites of ſocial joy 
Round our ſmiling goblet play ; 


Flit, ye powers of rude annoy, 


Like the ghoſt of Yeſterday. 


Odorous ſweets and Kerzerom wine 
Hither, boy! with ſpeed convey ; - 
Jaſmin wreaths with roles twine, . 
Ere they fade like Yeſterday. 


Brim the bowl, and paſs it round; 


Lightly tune the ſportive lay : 
Let the feſtal hour be crown'd, 
Ere tis loſt like Yeſterday! 


Toa Younc Max entering the World. 
By CHARLOTTE SMITH, | 
O, now, ingenuous youth the trying 


hour 
Is come : the world demands that thou 
ſhouldſt go 
To active life: there, titles, wealth, and 
power, 
May all be purchas'd—yet joy to know 


The baſe 
controul | | 
Of petty deſpots in their pedant reign 
Already haſt thou felt; and high diſdain 


Of tyrants is unprinted on thy foul— 
Not, where mittaken glory, in the field 


Rears her red banner, be thou ever found ; 

But, againſt proud oppreſſion raiſe the ſhield 

Ot patriot daring ſo thalt thou renown'd 
For the beſt virtues live: or, that deny'd, 


May'ſt die, as Hampden or as Sydney dy'd! * 


570 the INVISIBLE Moon. 
BY THE SAMEs | 


ARK and conceal'd art thou, loft even- 
ing's queen, 


5 we melancholy's votaries that dolicht -- | 
To watch thee, gliding thro' the blue ſerene, 


Now vainly [eek thee on the brow of night: 


Mild ſorrow, ſuch as hope has net forſook, 


May love to muſe beneath thy filent reign 
But 1 preter from ſome ſteep rock to look 
On the obſcure and fluctuating main, 


v hat time the martial ſtar with lurid glare, 
portentous, gleams above the troubled deep; 


Or the red comet ſhakes his blazing hair; 


Or on the tire-ting'd waves the lightnings | 


leap ; 


While thy fair beams lame another ky, 5 


And ſhine for beings leſs accurſt than 1. 


. SW > 
On a virtuous and beautiful Young Lady. 
LEE ſoft in duſt, wait the Alnughty's 
--Wul,:: 


Then riſe unchang'd, and be an angel (till, 
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MONTHLY CHRONICLE OF EVENTS. 


ADMIRAL NELSON's VICTORY. 


HE official news of the glorious victory 
obtained by Admiral Nelſon over the 
French fleet, near Roſetta, was brought by 
the Hon. Capt. Capel, one of Lord Eflex's 
ſons, and lately made maſter and comman- 
der into the Mutine ſloop, from the admi- 
ral's flag-ſhip. He was detained at Naples 
one day, owing to ſome neceſſary ceremonies 
of quaramine. The Park and Tower Pans 
ſoon announced this happy news. Lord 
Spencer wrote official information of it to 
the lord mayor; and Mr. Wincheſter, the 
meſſenger, was feat off expreſs to the king 
at Weymouth, in order that his majeſty 
might learn the glad tidings before he went 
to reſt. In the evening the following Ga- 
zette Extraordinary was publiſhed: 
ADMIRALTY-OFFICE, Oct. 2, 1798. 
The Hon. Capt. Capel, of his majeſty's 
floop Mutine, arrived this morning with 
diſpatches from Rear-admiral Sir Horatio 
| Nelſon, K. B. to Evan Nepean, Eiq. ſecre- 
tary. of the admiralty, of which the follow- 
ing are copies. 


Vanguard, Mouth of the Nile, Aug. 70 


Be Herewith I have the honour to tranſ- 


mit you a copy of my letter to the Earl of 


St. Vincent, together with the line-of-bat- 
tle of the Englith and French ſquadrons, 


alſo a liſt of killed and wounded. 1 have 


the pleaſure to inform you, that eight of 


our thips have already top-gallant-yards a- 
croſs, and ready for any ſervice; the others, 
with the prizes, will ſoon be ready for ſer. 
In an event of this importance, I have 
thought it tight to ſend Capt. Capel With 
a copy of my letter (to the commander in 
chief) over land, which 1 hope their lord - 
tips will approve; and beg leave to refer 
them to Capt. Capel, who 1s a molt exccl- 
lent officer, and fully able to give every in- 
formation; and I beg leave to recommend 
him to their lor dihips' notice. 
| _ HoRrarT1oO Nr 1.80N. 
P. 8. The ifland I have taken potlettion 


of, {Roſetta we ſuppoſe,) and brought off 
the two 13-inch mortars, all the braſs guns, 


and deſtroyed the iron ones. 


Admiral Nelſon's Letter to Lord oy Lin- 


cent, dated Vanguard, of the Mouth of 


the Nite, A uguſt z. 


My Lord, Almighty God has bleſſed his 


majeſty's arms in the late battle, by a great 
victory over the fleet of the enemy, whom ! 


attacked at ſun-ſet on the 1ſt of Auguſt off 


the mouth of the Nile. The enemy were 
moored in a ſtrong line of battle for defend- 
wg the Entrance of the Bay of Shoals, flank- 


B b 2 


ed by numerous gun- boats, four frigates, and 


a battery of guns and mortars on an iſland 
in their van; but nothing could withſtand 
the ſquadron your lordihip did me the ho- 
nour to place under my command. Their 
high ſtate of diſcipline is well known to 


you, and with the judgment of the captains, 


together with their valour, and that of the 
ofticers and men of every deſcription, it was 
abſolutely irrcliſtible. 

have to regret the loſs of Captain Weſt- 
cott, of the Majeſtic, who was killed early 
in the action; but the ſhip was continued 
to be fo well fought by her firſt licutenant, 
Mr. Cuthbert, that 1 have given him an 
order to command her till your lordibip's 
pleaſure is known. 

The thips of the enemy, all but their two 
rear {hips, are nearly diſmaſted; and thoſe 


two, with two frigates, I am ſorry to ſays. 


made their eſcape ; nor was it, I aſſure you, 
in my power to prevent them. Capt. Hood 
mott handſomely encieavourecd to do it, but 
I had no thip in a condition to ſupport the 


| ZeaJous, and 1 was obliged to call her in. 


The ſupport and aſſiſtance I have receiv- 


ed from Captain Berry cannot be ſufficiently 


expretied. I was wounded in the head, and 
obliged to be carried off the deck ; but the 
ſervice ſuttered no loſs by that event. Cap- 
tain Berry was fully equal to the important 
lervice then going on, and to him { muſt 
beg leave to refer you for every information 
relative to this victory. He will preſent 
You with the flag of the ſecond in command, 

th: it of the er in chief being burnt 


in the l'Orient. 


Hcrewith I tranſmit you liſts of the killed 
and wounded, and the lines oi battle of our= 
ſelves aud the French. 1 | 

J have the honour to be, &c. 
Hon ATIO NE. SONs 


ENGLISH LINE OF BATTLE. 


1 Captains. Guns. Men. 
1. Cullocken, T. eee, 74 5900 
2. Fheſeus, R. W. Miller, 74 590 
3. Alexander, Alex. J. Ball, 74 590 
4. Vanguard, Admiral Nel fon, 3 
Capt. Berry, F 74 395 
5. Minotaut: Thomas Louis, 74 640 
6. Leander, T. B. Thompſon, 50 343 
7. Swiftſure, B. Hollowell, 74 590 
8. Audacious, Davidge Gould, 74 590 
9. Defence, John Peyton, 74 590 
10. Zealous, Samuel Hood, 74 590 
1 Orion, | Sir ]. Saumarez, 74 590 
12. Goliath, Thomas Foley, 74 590 
13. Majeſtic, G. B. Weſtcott, 74 590 
14. Bellerophon, H. D. E. Darby, 74 590 


Mutine 2855 
FRENCH 
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© FRFPNCH LINE OF BATTLE. 

. Gyerrier, 74 guns, 700 men - Taken. 
. Conquerant, 74 guns, 00 men - Taken. 


. Spartiate, 74 guns, 700 men Taken. 
- Aquilon, 74 guns, 700 men aken. 


Taken. | 
Franklin, Blanquet, firit contre amiral, 
80 guns, 890 men — Taken. 
7 Orient, Brueys, admiral and command- 
| er in chief, 120 guns, 1919 men 
Burnt. 

8. Tonant, So guns, 800 men—Taken. 
9. Heurcus, 74 guns, 700 men Taken. 
Timoleon, 74 guns, 709 men—Burnt. 
Mercure, 74 guns, 700 men — Taken. 
12. Guillaume Tell, Villeneuve, ſecond 

| contre amiral, 80 Süper 800 men — 

Eſcaped. | 

13. Genercux, 74 guns, 700 men—Eſcaped. 
EE FRIGATES. 
14. Diane, 48 guns, 309 men — Eſcaped. 
15. Juſtice, 44 guns, 300 men Eſcaped. 
16. Artemiſe, 36 guns, 250 men Burnt. 

17. Scrieuſe, 36 guns, 2 50 men—Diſmaſted 

and ſunk. _ 


Killed and Wounded in the atowe 4 


W Keese 


Total.—16 officers, 156 ſeamen, 46 ma- 


rines, killed. —37 officers, 562 amen 7 
marines, wounded. — Total, 89 5 


OFFICERS KILLED. 
Vanguard. 


midthipmen. 
Alexander. Mr. J. Collins, lieutenant. 
Orion. Mr. Baird, captain's clerk. 


Goliath. Mr. William Davies, maſter's 
mate ; Mr. Andrew Brown, midſhipman. 
_ Majeſtic. George B. Weſtcott, captain; 
Mr. Zebedee Ford, midſhipman; Mr. An- 
drew Gilmore, boat{wain. 
HhHellerophon. Mr. Robert Savage Daniel, 
Mr. Ph. W. Launder, Mr. George Joliſte, 


lieutenants; Mr. T. Elliſon, maſter” s mate. 


Minotaur. Lieut. J. S. Kitchner, maſter; 
Mr. Peter Walters, maſter's mate. 
OF FIC ERS WOUNDED. _ 
Vanguard. Mr. N. Vaſlal, Mr. J. Adye, 
lieutenants; Mr. J. Campbell, admiral's 


ſecretary; Mr. M. Auſtin, boatſwain; Mr. 


J. Weatherſton, Mr. George Antrim, mid- 
ſhipmen. 
Theſeus. 

Alexander. 


Lieutenant Hawk ins. 


ſon, maſter; Mr. G. Bully, Mr. Luke An- 
derſon, midſhipmien. _ 

Audacious. Mr. John Jeane, lieutenant; 
Mr. Chriſtopher Font, gunner. 

Orion. Sir” James Saumarez, captain; 
Mr. Peter Sadler, boat ſwain; Mr. Philip 
Richardſon, Mr. Charles Miell, Mr. Lan- 
teity, midthipmen. 


| Goliath. Mr. W. W Ikinſon, lieutenant; 


P. Strachan, ſchool-maſter ; Mr. 


- Souverain Peuple, 74 guus, 700 men 


_ alfo killed. 
Captain Capel on the ground where the 
action happened, refitting his fleet. 


French had grcatly the advantage. 


Alex. J. Ball, Eſq. captain; 
Capt. J. Creſwell, marines ; Mr. W. Lawe 
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Mr. Lawrence Graves, midſhipman; Mc, 
James 
Payne, midſhipman. 

Majeſtic. Mr. Cha. Seymour, Mr. Cha. 
Royle, midſhipmen ; 3 Mr. Robert Overton, 
captain's clerk. 

Beilerophon. H. D. Darby, Eſq. captain ; 


Mr. Edward Kirby, maſter ; Captain ſohn 


Hopkins, marines; Mr. Chapman, boat- 
ſwain ; Mr. Nicholas Bettſon, midſhipman. 

Minotaur. Mr. Tho. Irwin, lieutenant ;_ 
Lieut. John Jewell, marines; Mr. Thomas 
Foxton, ſecond maſter ; Mr. Martin Wills, 


nidthipman. 


Swiftſure. Mr. W. Smith,” | midſhipman. 

AuGcusT 11. The Swiftſure brought in 
this morning la Fortune, French corvette, 
of 18 guns and 70 men. H. NE Is ON. 

Admiral Nelfon was ſeverely hurt bya 
ſplinter, which ſtruck his head and eyes ; 
and the French Admiral Bruyes was killed 
towards the cloſe of the action, being ſnot 
through the body. His firſt captain was 
Admiral Nelſon was left by 


"Vic 
tranſports that were at Roſetta are moſt of 
them burnt ; the reſt that were left at Alex- 
andria will probably thare the ſame fatc. 

The two frigates that eſcaped are ſaid to 


have made for a Turkiſh por * where 8 


. are detained as prizes. 
Capt. T addy, marines; Mr. 


Thomas Seymour, Mr. John. G. Taylor, : 


Admiral Nelſon does not enter into the 
details of the battle; but we underſtand 


that the ſecond in command, Cominodore 


Troubridge, in the Culloden, unfortunately 


got aſhore before the action, and, though he 


made every exertion, was unable to partici- 
pate in the glory of the fight (ſhe was after- 
wards got oft without any material damage). 


This reduced the two lines of battle ta an 
equality in point of numerical force; but in 
weight of metal, number of guns and men, 


of frigates and gun-boats, and in the mate- 
rial circumſtance of batferies on-ſhore, the 
When 
thele things-are conſidered, and it is reflect- 


ed the Englith admiral ran cloſe in-ſhore to 


make the attack on a fleet moored to receive 
him ; that the battle was fought at night, 


and that but two out of thirtcen of the ene- 
my 's ſhips engaged eſcaped ; it is in all its 
characters one of the moſt reſplendent vic- 
The 


tories in the annals of Great Britain. 
ſhores were lined with the natives, who 
ſhared in the joy of our brave countrymen 


in witneſſing the total defeat of the enemy. 
It cannot fail to produce the happieſt ef- 
fects in inſpiring them with confidence a- 
gainſt the invaders. 


The proportion of officers killed or 
wounded on our fide is greater than we re- 
collect to have ſeen in almoſt any former 
action. Admiral Nelſon ſeemed determined 
that no one hould be nacuive 3 bn when 

it 
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11 is conſidered that the action laſted through- 
out the following day that it commenced, 
and that moſt of the ſhips fought almoſt 
laſhed together, the numbers will be found 
comparatively ſmall. The admiral's thip, 
the Bellerophon, and the Majeſtic, whoſe 
brave captain was killed early in the action, 


appear to have ſuffered moſt. The loſs of 


the French in killed and wounded | 1s calcu- 
lated at 5000 men, 

The illuminations for two nights were 
general throughout the mctropolis and its 
neighbourhood. The admiraity, and the 


navy and victualin:g offices, took the lend 


in point of ſplendour. | | 
WHiTEnALlL, Oct. 6. The king has 
been pleaſed to grant the dignity of a baron 


of the kingdom of Great Britain to Sir Ho- 


ratio Nelſon, K. B. rear-admiral of the blue 
quadron of his majeſty's fleet, and the heirs 
male of his body lawfully begotten, by the 
name, ſtile, and title, of Baron Nelſon of 


the Nile, and of Burnham Thorpe, in the | 


county of Norfolk. | 
DowNn1ixnc-STREET, OR. 6. By ad- 
vices received from his majeſty's miniſter at 


Conſtantinople, dated Sept. 3, it appears 


that war has been declared by the grand 
fgnicr againſt the French; that the French 

miniſter, with his whole legation, has been 
ſent to the caſtle of the Seven Towers, and 


that ſome French merchant-ſhips in the 


harbour had þ 


een taken poſſeſſion of. The 


Kauſſian auxiliary ſquadron was in {ſight of 


: Conſtantinople « on that day, 


F 


Extract of a Letter to the Right Hon. Ad- 
miral Lord Bridport, datcd on-board 
the Triton, at Sea, Od. 1, 1798. 

I have the ſatisfaction to inform you, that 
on the 28th of 
gale of wind, his majeſty's hip under my 
command fel! in with and captured l'A- 


raignee French ſchooner privatcer, mounting 


four 4-pounders and one g- pounder carron— 


ade, but pierced for 10 guns, and carrying 


33 men; the had been four days from Cape 
Machich: aco, with an intention to cruize 
1 thre: 
the is coppered, built at Liverpool, and ap- 
| pears to ſail well. Joux Gore. 


Copy of a Letter from Rear- Admiral Har. 


_ vey, Commander in Chief i in the Leeward 
Hands, to Evan Nepean, Eſq. dated 
Fort Royal Bay, Martinique, Aug. 8. 


Sir, 1 am to acquaint you, for the infor- 
mation of their lordfhips, that his majeſty's 
arined floop Charlotte, commanded by Licut. 
John Williams, captured the gth ult. off De- 
merary River, de Eſte Ondenenung, Dutch 
privateer ſchooner, belonging to Surinam, 
_ of 8 guns and 38 men, which he ſent to 


Deinerary; ſhe was upon a three- months 


September laſt, m a heavy 


 Polleſſion of her, and ſtriking 


e months in the Gulph of St. Lawrence; 


th of May a fail to the eaſtward into the 
upon which was placed great dependence, 


credivle miſchief off the north-eaſt end of 
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cruize, had heen out nineteen days, but 
made no captures, HENRY H VEYV. 


Letter to Vice- Admiral Sir Hide Parker, 
dated Acaſta, at Sea, £Lacheo S. . 
diſtant 7 leagues, July 13, 1798. 
Sir, IJ have the pleaſure to inform you, 

that, ſince my letter of the gth of May, the 

Acaſta and Ceres have taken, burnt, and 

deſtroyed, the following veſlels, viz. 

By the Acaſta. 

May 1, The 'St. Mary, of 4 guns, and 28 
men; picrced for 4 guns. 

May 12, St. Antonio; pierced for 14 guns. 
May 20, La Vengeance, 6 guns, 71 men; 
pierced for 10 guns. 

June 30, La Trump, 2 guns, 10 men; 
pierced for 10 guns. 

July 2, St. Jolet de Victorioſo, 3 guns, 50 
men; pierced for 16 guns—Burnt. 
July 13, St. Michael Acandoa, 6 guns, 

25 men; pierced for 6 guns. 

By the Ceres. 

May 12, Sally, 7 men. 

May 18, Goulette, 11 men. 

May zo, L'Avanture, 14 men. 

June 1, La Mutine, 18 guns, 150 men; 
pierced for 18 guns Burnt. | 

June 8, Cargo, 2 guns, 5 men; pierced 
for 4 guns. | 

June 20, T wo ſmall ſchooners—Scuttled. 

June 20, Two ſmall floops—Scuttled. _ 

The Ceres chaced, on the iſt of June, la 
Murine French privatcer brig, of 18 guns 
and 150 men, to windward of St. juan; 
but, from the Rate of the weather and ſhoal 
water, was unable, for foine days, to take 


poſleſſion of her; the crew, in the interim. 


had warped her cloſe in ſhore for the pur. 
poſe of defending her from the beach; Cap- 
tain Otwav, however, ſcnt his boats the firſt _ 
moment the weather permitted, (covering 

them with the Ceres,) under the command 


of Lieutenant Wooldridge. The enemy, ha- 


ving ſet fire to her, quitted, and formed in 


| great numbers on the beach, keeping up à 


very heavy fire on the boats; while taking 
the colours, 
ſome of the Ceres” thot having taken place 
below her water-line, ſhe filled, which mas 
king it impracticable to bring her oft, the 
fire was permitted to take effect. The St. 
Joſef de Victorioſo, of 8 guns (but pierced 


for 16) and 50 men, from Europe, Was | 
chaced on-thore by the Acaſta, fix leagues 


to windward of St. Juan; the boats of which 
ſhip being ſent to take poiltflion, and find- 
ing it impolſlible to bring her off, ſet fire to 

and completely deſtroyed her. The Ceres 
chaced to windward on the morning of the 


Mona Paſlage. Intelligence was reccived, 


that the French privatecrs were doing in- 


Porto 
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Porto Rico, and of two Spaniſh frigates be- 
ing dagly expected at St. Juan; we imme— 


diately proceeded thither, and made all the 


above captures off that port, but both ſhips 
being very ſhort of proviſions and water, (the 
Ceres not having more than two days of all 
ſpecies on-board,) I thought it moſt adviſa- 
ble, under the exifting circuniſtances, to re- 
cruit at St. Thomas's ; to which iflaud we 


made the beſt of our way, and returned in 


tour days from the time we lett our former 
ſtation to it again. I am ſorry to add, that 


the day previous to our arrival at St. Tho- 


mas's, one of the enemy's frigates (the Ve- 
nus) got into St. Juan; the other we are 


anxiouſly looking for, and you may rely 


upon our remaining out until the laſt mo- 
ment, in hopes of tailing in with her; ha- 


ving this inſtant captured a polacre ſhip | 


Hom St. Juan, bound to Vera Cruz, under 
Greek colours, attords me the opportunity 
of ſending this letter, which ought to have 


gone by the laſt prize, but by tome accident 


was left behind. 
Lieutenant Denman will be able to give 


you every information reſpecting both ſhips 
The Ceres is now in 


you may with for. 

chace, and has made the {ignal for an ene- 

my, Which we take to be a privateer brig. 
RICHARD LANE 


| Th the ſome, Gated Regulus, Cape Nichol 
Mole, Fuly 7. 


Sir, I have the honòôur to inform you, 


that on the 11th inſtant, having diſcovered 


five veſlels at anchor in Aguada Bay, at the 


north-weſt end of the ifland of Porto Rico, 
IT manned la Pouline, a French ſchooner, of 
4 guns and 3 
a few days before, and ſent her, together 


with the boats of the Regulus, under the 


command of Lieutenant Good, to endeavour 


to cut them out, proceeding in with the 


ſhip for their protection and ſupport ; the 


_ wind unfortunately failing, neither the Re- 


gulus or ſchooner could get in near enough 
to be of any material ſervice, the whole ef- 

fort conſequently fell upon the boats; and 
it is with great ſatisfaction I have to add, 


that through the judicious arrangement and 


very ſpirited conduct of Licutenant Good, 
well ſupported by Lieutenant Holman and 
the junior officers and men under their com- 
mand, three of the largeſt veſſels, confſiſting 
of a thip, a brig, and an armed ſchooner, 
were brought away ; and, had there been 
the ſmalleſt breath of wind, the ſame would 
have been the caſe with the other two, both 
which were alſo boarded, and in our poſ- 
ſeſſion for a conſiderable time; but it falling 


a dead calm at the moinent 1 5 cables were 
cut, and not having boats ſufficient to to- 


ſo many veſſels, it became neceſſary to quit 
ſome, in order to ſecure thoſe which appear- 
ed of the moſt orten: : 
I 


2 men, which I had captured 
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I have great pleaſure in repreſenting 10 
you the very good conduct and determined 
bravery which was conſ ſpicuouſly ſhewn by 

every officer and man in the boarding and 


towing out theſe veſſels under a very heavy 


and inceſſant fire from the batteries, cloſe 
to which they had previouſly been brought 
as a lecurity from ſuch an attempt. | 

i am ſorry, in concluding, to be obliged _ 
to acquaint you. with the lofs which we 
nave {uftained in Mr. Thomas Finch, maſ- 
tcr's mate, à very promiſing young man, 
Who was killed by a te from one ot 
the batteries, and was the only perſon hurt 
upon this occaſion... GEORGE EYRE. 


Letter to Earl St. Vincent, K. B. from 
Capt. Bartholomew James, Commander 


of tis Majeſty's Sloop El Corſo, dated 
Grbraltar, Auguſt 1. 
My Lord, I have the honour to acquaint 


your Jordthip, that on the 24th inſtant, 


Alboran eaft, ſeven leagues;) I captured le 
8 } 1 


Frangois French privatcer, Clement Roux 


commander, mounting 2 carriage-zuns and 

6 ſwivels, and manned with 23 men, from 

Malaga five da J'S, and had taken nothing. 
„ Burn. JAMES. 


Letter to the Right Hon. Lord Bridport, 
K. B. from the Hon. Capt. Stopford, 
Commander of his Majeſty's Ship Plat- 
ton, dated at Sea, Oct. g. 

My Lord, I have the hone to ISA 


your lordſhip, that on the $th inſtant his 


majeſty's ſhip under my command cap- 


tured a French brig privateer, called le 
| Levrier, pierced for 16 guns, and carrying 
7o men; the ſailed from Rochelle on the 


5th inftant; and was bound on a cruize. 
| Ros. STorroRD. 


DEFEAT af the BRE ST FLEET. 


a ee of a Diſpaich from Sir foin 
Borlaſe Warren, Bart. K. B. Captain 
of his Majeſty's Ship Canada, to Vice- 
Admiral ee dated Lough Stout Ys 
Ireland, Oct. 


Sir, In 3 of the orders and in- 
ſtructions I received by the Kangaroo, 1 


proceeded with the ih nips named in the 


margin [Canada, Robuſt, Foudroyant, and 
Magnanime, ] off Achill- head, and on the 


10th inſtant, I was joined by his majeſty's 
ſhips Melampus and Doris, the latter of 


whom I directed to look out for the enemy 
olf Tory ifland and the Rofies. In the 
evening of the ſame day the Amelia ap- 
peared in the offing, when Capt. Herbert 
informed me he had parted with the Etha- 
lion, Anſon, and Sylph, who, with great 
attention, had continued to obſerve the 
French ſquadron fince their ſailing on the 
17th ult. In the morning of the 11thy 

hawevers 
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however, theſe two ſhips alſo fell in with 
us; and at noon the enemy were diſcovered 
in tne north-weſt quarter, conſiſting of one 
ſhip of 80 guns, eight frigates, a ſchooner, 
and a brig. I immediately made the fignal 
for a general chace, and to form in ſucceſ- 
ion as each ſhip arrived up with the enemy, 
who from their great diftance to windward, 
and a hollow fea, it was impoſſible to come 
up with betore the 12th. 
The chace was continued in very bad 
and boiſterous weather all day of the 11th, 
and the following night, when at half paſt 
five, A. M. they were feen at a little diſ- 


tance to wind ward, the line-of- battle ſhip 


having loſt her main- top- maſt. 

The enemy bore down and formed their 
line in cloſe order upon the ſtarboard tack; 
and, from the length of the chace, and our 
ſhips being ſpread, it was impoſlible to 
cloſe with them before ſeven A. M. when 
1 made the Robuſt's ſignal to lead, which 
was obeyed. with much alacrity, and the 


reſt of the ſhips to form in ſucceſſion 1 in the 


rear of the van. 
The action commenced at twenty minutes 


paſt ſeven o'clock A. M. the Rolics bearing 


ſouth-ſouth-weſt, five leagnes; and at ele- 
ven, the Hoche, after a gallant defence, 
ſtruck ; and the trigates made fail from us. 
The fignal to purſue the enemy was made 
immediately, and in five hours afterwards 
three of the frigates hauled down their co- 
lours alſo; but they, as well as the Hoche, 
vere obſtinately detended, all of them being 
heavy frigates, and, as well as the ſhip of 
the line, entirely new ; full of troops and 
ſtores, with every neceflary for the eſtabliſh- 
ment of their views and plans in Ireland. 

L left Capt. Thornborough after the ac- 


tion, with the Magnanime, Ethalion, and 


Amelia, with the prizes; and am ſorry to 
find he is not arrived, but truſt they will 
ſoon make their appearance. 
ON WARREN. 

p. 8. The ſhips with us in the action 
| were, the Canada, Robuſt, Foudroyant, 
| Magnanime, Ethalion, Melampus, and A- 
melia. The Anſon joined us in the latter 
part of the action, having loſt her mizen- 
maſt in chace the day before. 


command of the Hoche. „W. 
By a letter from Lord-viſcount Caſtle- 
reagh to Mr. Wickham, under ſecretary of 
ate for the home department, dated Pub- 
lin Caſtle, the 18th inſtant, it appears that 
the Melampus had arrived off Lough Swilly 
with another French frigate in tow, in pur- 
| {uit of which ſhe had been ſent: 
We have the pleaſure to inform our 
readers, that the Hoche, of 80 guns, and 
| three ſhattered French frigates, prizes to 


Sir John Borlaſe Warren's ſquadron, are 


| rived ſafe in Lough Swilly, The French 


I have ſent 
my firſt lieutenant, I urguand, to take the 


frigate, prize to the Melampus, Captain 
Moore, arrived in the Clyde on the 14th 
of October. 

The vigilance of the board of admiralty 
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is very much to be commended, as it ap- 


appears to have had very accurate informa- 
tion throughout the whole of this buſinefs 


of the ultimate deſtination of the Breſt ſqua- 
dron, as nothing could have been better di- 


rected than the ſtations of our fleets ; and 
it is evident that Sir John Borlaſe Warren 
was fully prepared to meet the enemy. 


This fortunate rencounter has probably 


faved Ireland much bloodſhed, as it ap- 


pears that the French had nearly 50 
troops on-board their ſhips, and were fur- 


nithed with great quantities of arms and 
ſtores of all kinds. But for the timely cir- 


cumſtance of falling in with our thips, the 
enemy would in four hours more have land- 


ed a great part of his forces in Donegag- 
bay 
of deitination. There are about 3000 
troops on-board the captured thips. Gen. 
Hardi had the command of the land-forces, 
among whom are ſeveral United Irifhinen 
who have lived at Paris for the laſt two 


' years, particularly the famous T. W. Tone. 


* wing to our thips being very much dit- 


| peried 1 in the chace of the enemy, only part 


, winch appears to have been the point 


of them could get into action. The Robuſt, 


of 74 guns, Captain Thornborough, bore 
the brunt of the engagement with the 


Hoche, winch ſhip was fought in a very 
galant manner for upwards of three hours. 
She is the fineſt thip in the French ſervice, 


the number of killed and wounded on- board 
her was very great. 


From the eazerneſs of Sir J. B. Warren 


to purſue the fiying frigates, he never had a 


communication with any of the ſhips that 
nad been engaged; and this accounts for 
his not ſpeaking of the loſſes ſuſtained on 
However, it gives us pleaſure _ 
to learn, that, although the Canada was 


either ſide. 


in the heat of the engagement the whole 
time, ſhe had neither a man killed nor 


-almoſt new, and fitted out with uncommon 
care. Being much encumbered with troops, 


wounded, notwithſtanding the troops on- 


board the enemy's ſhips kept up a ſmart 
tire of inufguetry during the action. 
The advantages likely ta reſult from this 


important capture are too obvious to need a 

comment. 
to the page of our naval hiſtory, it ſets us 
more at eaſe in regard the tranquillity of 


While it adds one more laurel 


the ſiſter-kingdom; though we obſerve, in 
the Paris papers, that the directory has juſt 


decreed “ an army of Ireland.“ 


Accounts ſince received trom Dublin, of 


— 9 


a late date, ſay that the reſt of the frigates 


compoſing the above force have been picked 


up by his majeſty's cruizers ; ſo that the 


whole armament is in our bands. 


LOSS 
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LOSS of the JASON FRIGATE. 
PLymouUTH, Oct. 15. 
morning lait, the Jafon, of 38 guns, Capt. 
Stirling, whilit cruizing on the coaſt of 
France, deſcried in-thore five chaſle-marcecs, 
under convoy of a French lugger, to which 
ſhe immediately gave chace, and at three in 
the afternoon had gained on them ſo much 
as to be very near capturing the lugger; 
when all of a ſudden, the thip being then 


_ cloſe in with the land, the was brought up 


by a ſunken rock. Every exertion was u- 
ſed by the officers and crew to get her off; 
but the hole in her bottom was ſo large, and 


the water flowed in ſo faſt, as rendered it 
The only re- 


_ impoſlible to keep her free. 
ſource then left to the crew was to quit the 
| ſhip as ſoon as poſſible, and to ſurrender 
themſelves priſoners to the French ſoldiers 
on the ſhore, who had flocked down in 
numbers as ſoon as the accident happened. 

The landing was effected without the loſs 
of a man; and Captain Stirling and the o- 
ther officers are well. The accident hap- 
pened between Breſt and Cape du Raz, and 


the ſhip was left in ſuch a ſituation as to 


prevent the poſſibility of her ever being got 
off by the French. 


Wonderful as it muſt a ppear, the fix⸗ 
_ cared cutter belonging to the Jaſon arrived 


here this afternoon, in which came 11x ſea- 
men, late of that ſhip, from whom the 
above account was reccived. It appcars, 
that when it was i 1poſtible to ſave the thip, 
and that no other alternative than that of 
being made priſoners remained, the fix men 
above- mentioned requeſted Captain Stirling 
would permit them to take the boat, and 


attempt to reach the Engliſh coaſt; to which 


he conſented, and they left the hip about 
ſeven o'clock on Saturday evening, taking 


with them a cheeſe, a picce of beef, and a 


bottle of geneva, with a compats, maſt, 
ſail, and oars. The wind blew ſtrong at 


ſouth, with a heavy ſea; ſo that theſe ap | 


fellows muſt have ſuftered very much : 
ſhort, their reaching this coaſt in ſuch wea- 
ther, is next to a miracle. 


ſaw the crew of the Jaſon marched off to 


Priſon by beat of drum. The men are now 
Soing to the port admial to give him an 


account of the accident, and to pet quarters 


on-board his "Dip unti] they are otherwiſe 


diſpoſed of. 

. This norning ſix more ſea- 
men lately belonging to the Jaſon frigate 

arrived here, Theſe men took the Jolly- 

boat of the ſhip, and ſailed ſoon after thoſe 


| mentioned above ; but, having no compaſs 


in the boat, their paſlage has been much 
longer and more difficult. 


up, about ſix leagues from the Start, by the 
Daniſh 2 brig Speculator, of Altena, e 
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On Saturday 


immediately ſtood 
nately met with no ſhip they could ſpear 


above-mentioned, ©: 
a ſupply of provitions and water. 


army. 
| Stauz, the principal town of the canton, 
his been reduced to aihes,: and old men, 


without inercy. 


| They further 
Hay, that before they left the coaſt, they 


On Monday 
evening, at fix o'clock, they were picked 


Courier, bound to Liſbon, who brought 


them down channel as far as the mouth o 


this harbour, when they again embarked in 
their boat, and landed laſt night at the en- 
trance of Yalm river, a few miles eaſt of 


this place, and from thence came hither by 


land. They ſtate no other particulars than 
thoſe already given, other than that ſeveral 


French ſoldiers had taken poſſeſſion of the 


Jaſon before they quitted her; but from 
the ſtate of the ſhip, and the ſevere damage 
ſhe had ſuſtained, there was not a probabi- 
lity of her ever being got off. Ttioſe men 


had not an article of proviſions, other than 


a handful of biſcuit, to ſubſiſt on for orty- 
eight hours, having left the ſhip after the 
French ſoldiers were on-board, under a pre- 
tence that they were going to follow their 
companions on- 8 inſtead of which they 
„ to tea, and unfortu- 


to, until they fel] in with e Daniſh veffel 
board which they got 


Downwince-STREET, OR. By let- 


ters trom Switzerland, of the 18th of Sep- 
tember, it appears, that on the Sth and gt 


of that month the troops of the canton or 
Underwalden were, after a moſt obſtinate 
reſiſtance, totally defeated by the French 
Ihe moſt horrid: carnay«- enfucd. 


women, and children, put to the ſword 
The French had to con- 
tend with 1600 of the inhabitants of Under 
walden, who were joined by a few hundred 
volunteers from the neighbouring cantons, 
A ſmall body of peaſants from Schweitz 
performe: { prodigies of valour, ard was the 
mean: f ſaving the colours of the canton. 


The wretched remains of this uniortunaic 
army have taken refuge in the mouniains, 


In the reign of Henry III. the ſalary of 
the chief judge of the King's Bench was no 
more than 661. 13s. a year, and the ordinaiy 
judges of that court, and of the common 
pleas, had only 4ol. a year. Henry's con- 
teſlor had 6gl. 10s. 6d. a year. In 1573 
Queen Elizabeth created the Earl of Shrew!- 
bury earl marthal of England during Ie, 


and annexed an income of 20l. a year tothe 


office. Thomas Edmonds, d. her ma- 
jeſty's ſecretary for the French tongue, had 
an income equal to that of the judge of the 
king's bench. The revenue of one of the 
principal law-officers at this period is, per- 
haps, more than equal to the whole amount 
of the ſalaries paid to the diſtributors 0! 
Juſtice, and all the other ofticers of Rove: 

ent, two hundred years ago. 

The amount of the national debt, up to 


the 5th of April is, 397198716 741. 138. 53% 
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OF 
THE FRENCH 


FARTHER PARTICULARS 
NELSON OVER 


HE maniteſtation of the public 
| Joy in conſequence of Admiral 
Nelſon's glorious victory, however 
great and unbounded it has been, is 
inadequate to expreſs the heartfelt 
emotions univerſally occaſioned by 
that brilliant event. — Whether we 
_ conlider the very important reſults of 
this gallant action, the cool intrepi- 
dity of the commander in chief, the 
bravery and diſcipline of our officers 
and ſeamen, the place where the en- 


gagement happened, the previous for- 


midable preparations of the enemy to 
oppole an effectual reſiſtance to the 
enterpriting and perſevering ſpirit of 
our navy, or the compar; ative ſtrength 
of the hoſtile fleet, it claims a pre- 
_ eminence over every paſt achievement 
on that element which is now the un- 
diſputed ſcene of Britiſh ſuperiority. 
In aſſerting its claim to this high diſ- 
tinction, we mult not be underſtood 


to mean any invidious alluſion to the 


ſplendid ſucceſſes of a Hawke, a 
Rodney, a Howe, a St. Vincent, or a 


Duncan. The laurels which thoſe 


meritorious officers have ſo honour-' 


ably won, have been tranſplanted into 
the hearts: of their gratetul country - 

men, and will flouriſh there as long 
as the exalted deeds of heroic pa— 
triotilm ſhall continue dear to Britons. 
But Admiral Nelfon's victory can- 


not be compared with. any other; it 
tt, nds alone i in the naval annals of our 
| | Guns. Mei 
1 Culloden — - 74 590 
2. + ReIEUS - 2 74 590 
3 Alexander - - 714 90 
4 Vanguard — - 4-08 
1 Minotaur - . 74 640 
6 Leander - VVV 
7 Swittfure — — 14 90 
8. Audaàacious 74 399 
g Detence - - eo WR os 
ro Lealous = 74 3906 
11 Orion - 74 590 
12 Goliath — - 74 590 
13 Majeſtic - — 4 590 
14 Bellerophon - 74 590 
a Mutne (brig) - 14 100 
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FLEET, 


1 


THE VICTORY: of. ADMIRAL 
AUGUST: THE iſt, 1798. 


count ry; it is unexampled in its kind. 


It was not obtained by a diſplay of 


| 1 [Kilt ſuperior to that of 


— 


tion from hazaring an attack. 


the enemy—it was not the triumph of _ 
maſterly mancœuvring over the igno- 
rance ofen. wal tactics. The F rench 
were aware of thefe eſſential adèan- 
tages. They have been attacked in 
the way they expected, and our aſ- 
cendency is in every point of view 
completely eſtablithed. 

Their advantageous poſition would 
have deterred a fleet ot any other na- 
The 
French admiral had intimation of our 


approach, and had moored his ſhips 


— 


— 


of 


{ſtances 


— 


in the moſt advantageous polition. 
Admiral Nelſon's fleet had to paſs 
the enemy's gun-boats and a battery 
guns and mortars erected on an 
iſland in the van, as well as to turl 
their fails, before they fired a ſhot; 


and, to add to the admiral's ent 


ties, the force of the Engliſh fleet was 
diminiſhed by the accident which, 
though not mentioned by Sir Horatio 
Nelſon: is known to have befallen 
the Culloden. Under theſe circum- 
this great achievement be- 
COMES more altoniſhing. 

To give a_ more jult idea of. the 
comparative. force of the two fleets, a 
correct liit of which was given in our 


laſt number, we here preſent it in a 


gloſe point of view. — 


| Guns. Men. 
1 Le Gertler 4 100 
2 Le Conquerant 5 74 700 
1 E -Spatttate =o i T4 300; 
& * Aquilon - „ „% 00” 
5 Le Souverain Peaple” 74 70 
6 Le Franklin 88 318 
5 LC Oricat «8 1480 1918 
8. Le Iohant hs 80. $00- 
q L Heureux 74 700 
10 Le timoleon 74 - 788 
11 Le Mercure - 74 7100 
12 Le Guillaume 1 Tell 80 3806 
c 9 4 yoo 
14 La Diane - - 48 380 
15 La juſtice 55 44 300 
16 LArtemiſe - 36 250 
17 La Serieuſe 5 365 430 


—— quay — 
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that the enemy's force exceeded ours 
both in guns and men. The French 
line of battle, with the frigates by 
which it was flanked, without count- 
ing the gun-boats or 'the artillery on 
the iſland in their van, amounted to 
1,190; our ſquadron mounted, in— 
cluding the Mutine floop, 1,026, 
giving an excels in favour of the ene- 
my of 164 guns, beſides the guns of 


ber of men, as our ſhips only car- 


us of 2,642 men. 


the Bellerophon, Capt. Darby, who 


ſioned by the exploſion of the French 
admiral's {hip. 


was the falſe intelligence given to him 
by a neutral veſſel, or, perhaps, one 
ſent on purpoſe to deceive him. He 


to be far advanced, 
went round by Candia. 


touched at the Morea (Greece), and 
learning that the enemy had paſſed 
Candia about thirty-three days be- 


ſouth-eaſt, 
courſe for Alexandria, though in lit- 
tle hopes of finding them. He look- 
ed into that port, and {aw it crowded 


| capita] ſhip. 
its height, when the enemy's fleet was 


leagues diftant to the eaſtward, in the 
bay or road of Aboukeir, he in- 


them, and found them at anchor, in 
_ a line extending fcom N. W. to S. E. 
They were at ſingle anchor, with 
ſprings on their cables, and riding 


E: 


the Culloden, which were not fired. 
There appears to have been a greater 
diſproportion on our part in the num 


"ried $,168, and thoſe of the enemy 
10,815, making a difterence againſt 


| The reliſtance of the enemy was 
. obſtinare, eſpecially on-board POrient, 
which was blown up by the fire of 


the enemy. 
evening when he cloſed with them. 


The reaſon of Aümirul Nelſon's 
miſſing the French fleet originally, 


work off the enemy's ſtern. 
diſpoſition, ſome of the enemy were 
doubled on; and all that were en- 

gaged on the land fide, were taken 
unprepared ; 
three broadlides before a gun was re- 


Leaving Sicily the ſecond time, he 


fore, and had ſtood from thence to the 
he again ſteered a direct 


with French ſhips, but no admiral or 
His deſpair was now at. 


deſcried trom the maſt-head, a few 


| ſtantly directed his courſe towards 


bead to wind, which was trom the 
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From this ſtatement it will be ſeen 


north-weſt. To approach them, it 


was neceſſary to ſail round an ifland 


and a reef which projected from it, 
to the diſtance of ſeveral miles from 
the point on which the ſmall fort of 
Aboukeir ſtands. The wind was 
perfectly fair, both for this, and for 
approaching the fleet ; but unfortu- 
nately, in rounding the reef, the Cul. 


Toden, the leading ſhip, commanded 


by the gallant Trowbridge, ran a- 
ground, and could not be got at all 
into action. After this accident, 


Nelſon found himſelf with ten hips. 


only (three having fallen ſeveral 
leagues aſtern) to fight thirteen of the 
enemy, and ſeveral of thoſe of ſupe- 
rior force to any of his. The ifland 


alfo, fortified with two mortars and 


ſome heavy guns, was to be paſſed 15 
within ſhot. Vet he determined on 


a an immediate attack, and made the 
_ fought her fingly. The principal loſs 
on- board the Bellerophon was occa- 


ſignal to attack the van and centre of 
It was near fix in the 


About halt of his ſhips got between 


the enemy and the (hore, either by 
cutting through the line, or by ſailing 


round the head of it; and the reſt 


attacked on the outſide. All dropped 
| their anchors, ſo as to place them« 
was told that the French fleet had 
left Malta three days earlier than the 
truth; and therefore, ſuppoſing them 

| he made a direct 
cut to Alexandria, "whillt Buonaparte | 


ſelves oppolite, and cloſe to their op- 


ponents; and it is ſaid, that one of 


Pen the carved 
By this 


the ſhips, in paſſing, 


for the Lealous fired 


turned from that fide. 

The enemy began firing as ſoon as 
our ſhips came within ſhot ; ; but the 
fire was not returned till we cloſed 
with them. The Zealous diſmaſted 
the Guerrier (headmoſt ſhip of the 
enemy's line) in three broadiides, and 


lhe was completely beaten in five: mi- 


nutes. Their tix headmoſt ſhips were 
taken poſſeſſion of the firſt night (re- 


maining {till at anchor), and POrient 


blew. up. 


Next morning, at day- light, the ac- 
tion re- commenced, and other ſhips 


were taken or deſtroy ed; nor did the 


battle end till the forenoon of the : 


third day (Auguſt 3), when the ene- 
my's rear was compelled either to ſur- 


render 
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render or run. Two ſhips of the line 
and two frigates, by their being leſs 
diſabled in their maſts and rigging 
than our ſhips, eſcaped, although pur- 
ſued. All the captured ſhips were 


diſmaſted. The Timoleon ſhared the 
fate of POrient; and thoſe of her 


crew, who {wam to the ſhore, were 
ſaid to be maſſacrea by the Arabs. 
The advantages held out to Nelſon by 
the French admiral were great in— 
deed.; for, it the French admiral 
could not have made ſuch a diſpoſition 
of his fleet at anchor as to command 
the bay of Aboukeir, he ſhould have 
got his fleet under fail; ſo that every 
ſhip might have had a chance of com- 
ing into action. As it was, his line 
Was ſo diſpoſed as to lie in the direc- 
tion of the wind, while Nelſon had 
the option of attacking the line to 
_ windward, and of courſe of throwing 
out of the action all the leeward ſhips, 
which, being tied down at anchor by 
their faulty diſpotition, could not 
come up to the alliſtance of thoſe 
. which were attacked; ſo that the dif- 
ferent parts of their line were beaten 
in ſucceſſion ; and on this matter the 
_ deciſive nature of the victory turned, 
Had they been caſt looſe, in all pro- 


bability many would have eſcaped; 


nor could Nelſon have ventured to at- 


tack them. with his ten ſhips that 


evening. 


1 of an intercepted Letter from E. 


Pouſſeulque, Comptroller general of the. 


Expences of the Eaſtern Army and 
Adminiſtrator - general of Finance, to a 
Friend at Paris; dated Roſetta, in 

Egypt, 7th 1 hernidor, 6th Year of 

the French Republic, ¶ Aug. 3, 11798.) 

We have juſt been witneſſes, my 
dear friend, to a naval combat the 
moſt bloody and unfortunate that for 
many ages has taken place. 

'The French ſquadron, conſiſting of 

thirteen ſail of the line, one of which 
was a three-decker of 120 guns, and 
three others of eighty, were anchored 
inline of battle in the bay of Aboukeir, 
or Canope, the only one on all the 
coaſt of Egypt. For eight days paſt, 


| ſeveral ſhips and frigates belonging to 


the Engliſh have at different times 
been in light, reconnoitring the poſi- 
tion of our fleet, ſo that we have 
been in continual ex pectation of being 
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attacked. In a direct line from 
Aboukeir to Roſetta, the diſtance is 
about four leagues and a half; from 
the height to the latter place our fleet 
18 perfectly ſeen and diſtinguiſhed. 
The 14th of this month, at half paſt 
five o'clock in the evening, we heard 
the firing of cannon : this was the 
commencement of the battle. We 


immediately got on the terraces, on 


the tops of houſes, and on other emi. 
nences, whence we plainly perceived 
ten Engliſh ſhips of the line ; the o- 
thers we could not ſce. The can— 
nonade was very heavy until about a 


quarter after nine o'clock, when, fa- 


voured by the night, we perceived an 


immenſe light, which announced to 
us that ſome. ſhip was on fire.. At 


this time the thunder of cannon was 
heard with redoubled fury, and at 
ten the ſhip on fire blew up with the 
moſt dreadful exploſion, which was 


heard at Roſetta in the fame manner 


as the exploſion of the Grenelle at 
Paris. When this accident happened, 
the moſt profound filence took place 


for the ſpace of about ten minutes; 


trom the moment of the exploſion 
until our hearing it might take up a- 


bout two minutes. T he firing com- 
menced again, and continued without. | 


intermiſſion until three in the morn=- 
ing : it ceaſed almoſt entirely until 
five, when it commenced again with | 
as great violence as ever. | 
I placed myſelt on a bower about | 
cannon ſhot from Roſetta, and which 
is called Aboul Mandour, whence I 
could diſtinctly ſee the whole battle. 
At eight o'clock I perceived a ſhip on 
fire, and in about half an hour ſhe 
blew up ſimilar to the other, laſt 


night. The other ſhips moved to a 


greater diſtance from the thore, and 
the fire on-board her apparently dimi- 
niſhed, by which we preſume it was 
entirely extinguiſhed. During this 
time the cannonading redoubled. A 
large ſhip entirely diſmaſted was on— 
ſhore on the coaſt; we perceived 5 
thers among the fleet, in a ſimilar 
manner diſmaſted; but the two ſqua- 


drons ſo mingled among each other, 


that it was impoſſible to diſtinguiſh 
French from Engliſh, nor on whoſe | 
tide the advantage was. The firing 
continued with unabating ardour un- 
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ſame as at two: o'clock; 
ſhips under weivh were abreait of the. 
mouth of the THE. We knew riot 

what to think or conjetture. wen 
e hours paſſe without having 


- Procure any 
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ten o'clock at nighit ; 


four ſhips eſcaped. 


til two o'clock after mid-day on the 
15th, and at this hour we perceived 
two ſail of the line and two frigates 


under a preſs of {ail on a wind, tand- 5 
ing to the eaſtward; We perceived 
that the whole four were under French 


colours. No other veſſel made any 
movement, and tre firing ceaſed en- 


tirely. Towards fix 0 clock in the 
I returned to the tower of 
Aboul Mar dour, to reconnonre. the 


evening 


polition ot the two fleets, It was the 
The four 


any perſon to give us any details, and 
in Our ſitüat on it was impoflible 

y land on account of the 
Arabs, 0 were alſembled between 
Roſetta; and. Aboukeir. There was 
nothing to be learnt by fea, on ac- 
count of the difliculty of getting out 
of the opening or branch of the Nile 


perplexity. hing good could be 


augured tromethis ſifence however, 
we were obliged to pats the whole of 


the night of the 15th in this incerti- 


tude, and at laſt, on the morning of 


the 16th, x boat which left Alexan- 


dria in the night gave us ſome des 


tails, though little tending to our 
Comfort. They told aus, that the. of- 
ficers of the French fleet who ſaved 
themſelves. in à boat, arrived: at 


Alexandria, had reported, that inthe 


commencement of the battle Admi— 


ral Brueys had received three ſevere. 
wounds, 


lit on the head, the ſecond 
in the body; that notwithſtanding he 


perfiſted in keeping his ſtation on the 


arm-chett, and that a fourth to took 
him in the body and cut him in two; 


at the ſame moment a ſhot. tool. off 


the captuin of the ſhip, Caſabianca; 


that at this time they perceived the 


thip to be on fire in ſuch a manner as 


not to be able to extinguiſh it, and at 


laſt that the ſhip had blown up about 
thev added, 
that our fleet was totally deſtroyed 
and Joſt, with the exception of the 


town, where 1 found things abſo- 


Juteiy in the ſame ſituation as yeſter— 


X _ our impatience and 


Jean diſtinguiſh 


I returned to the 
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day. They continued ſo laſt night 
and this morning. 

1 have now to ſay how they ap- 
peared to our view from the caſtle of 


Aboukeir ;—T he Hirst ſhip i is without 


maſts, and under Englith colours; the 


ſecond and third are in a good [kate, 
but I cannot dif ſtinguiſh their's 3 the 


fourth has loft one maſt ; the fitth in 
good ſtate, and with EL nelifh colours; 
the lixth loft her op- m aſt (this mor n. 
ing ſhe hoiſted her tore- top- maſt, ſtay- 
fail, and ſet fome after fail); ſeve nth 
is without top-gallant- inalits ; eighth, 
diſmatſted ;_ ninth, ditto, with the ene 
ception of her bow-ſprit ; eleventh, 
twelith, and thirteenth, form a kind 
of groupe, having only ſeven maſts 
between them; fourteenth, only her 


fore-maſt; fifteenth has loſt her fore 


and mizen top-gallant-maſts; fix- 
teenth is entirely difmafted; ſeven- 


teenth loſt her mizen top-gallant-matt; 


eighteenth has only her fore-maſt; 
nineteenth, twentieth; and iwenty- 


rſt, form a groupe, with only four 


maſts between them, and theſe with- 
out top gallant-waſts; twenty-fecond 
entirely ditmatted and ous-thore, ſhe 
has Engliſh. colours up; the people. 
on-board her are trying to get her a- 
float, and to raiſe other maſts. z— the 
twenty-third is in a vood ſtate, under 


_Englith colours; the twenty-fourth 


15 alfo in a good e ſtate. This is all that 
from which it re- 
ſults, that, thomeh the Engliſh have 


had the advantage, they have been 


very roughly handled. They could 
not Follow the veſſels that went away 


on the 15th. 


For theſe two days theſe ſhi ps have 
been perfectly inactive, and Al; pa 
ingly deſtroyed ; this morning news 
has arrived to us from Alexandria, 


which confirms our lofles; Rear-ad-. 


miral de Creſt is killed, alſo. Vice- 


admiral Blanquet Duchaila; ; five ſhips 
have {truck their colours. The Ton- 


nant was the laſt ſhip in action, Dupe- 
- titar, who conmanded her, had his 


two legs carried off by a cannon-fſhor. 
The ſhips eſcaped are the Guillaume | 
Tell, and the frigates Diane and Jui- 
tice. They ſay it was the Artemize 
that blew up the morning before ye 


terday ; many. things relative to this 


hattic 
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battle are yet to learn. 
that the Engliſh admiral has ſent a 
flag of truce to Alexandria, demand- 
ing that they ſhould receive and take 
care of the wounded, which amount 
to 1500. | 
what has been decided on. 

You will receive in France the of- 
ficial accounts of us and of the [ny - 
lich; 1 know not what they will lay, 
but you may rely on what I have 
written, becauſe it is what | have {cen, 


— 


Soon after the victory, the follow-. 


ing article appeared in the London 
Gazette. | | 
CONSTANTINOPLE, Sept. 8 
the victory off the mouth of the Nile, 
the Grand Signior directed a ſuperb 
di:mond aigrette, (called a engl, or 
Plume of Priumph,) taken from one 


of the imperial turbans, to be lent to 


Admiral Sir Horatio Ne ton, together 
with a pelice of ſable für of the firtt 
quality. _ He directed alſo a purſe of 
200 zequins to be diſtributed among 


the Brinſh ſeamen wounded at the 


battle of the Nile. 

The following is a tranſlation of 
the note delivered to Mr. Smith, his 
majeſty's miniſter plenipotentiary, up- 
on the occaſion : 
that by a written communication it has 
been made known how much the Sit - 
blime Porte rejoiced at the firſt advice 


received of the Englith ſquadron in 
the White Sea having defeated the 
French ſquadron off Alexandria in 


By recent accounts com— 


Egypt. 


prehending a Ipecific detail of the 


action, it appears now more politive, 
3 his Britannic majelty's fleet has 

actually deſtroyed by that action 
the beſt ſhips the French had in 
their poſſeſſion, This joyful event, 
therefore, laying this empire under 
an obligation, and the ſervice ren- 
dered by our much-etteemed friend 
Admiral Nelſon on this occaſion being 
of a nature to call tor public acknow- 


ledgment, his Imperial Majefly, the. 


Powerful, Formidable, and Molt 


Magnificent, Grand Signior, has de- 


tined as a preſent, in his imperial 
name, to the {aid admiral, a diamond 
argrette, (chetengk,) and a fable fur 


with broad lle ves; 


OF ADM. 
They fay 


As yet 1 am ignorant of 


Im- 
mediately upon receiving the news of 


at is ür lately, 


OWN 


Hear 


maly. 


belies 2000 Le- 
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quins to be diſtributed among the 
wounded of his crew. And as the 
Englith miniſter is conſtantly zealous 
to contribute, by his endeavours, to 
the increaſe gf triendſhip between the 
two courts, it is hoped he will not fail 
to make known this circumſtance to 


his court, and to fol Cit the permiſſion 
of the powertul and mott auguſt King 


of England, for the ſaid admiral t0 
put on aud wear the ſaid aigrette and 
1611Ce;?? | 

The following account alio of the 
adtuiral's reception of Naples appear- 
in the London Gazette of Nov. 

The King of Naples not only 

went off to meet the admiral, but in- 
ſtautly went on-buard the Vanguard; 
and itzid on-board wntiil. that. velle 
was at anchor in the port. The royal 
ſalute was vivenby ali tlic King's ſhips, 
both on his Sicilian majelty's arrival 
on-board the Vanguar«, 41d on lis 
leaving the ſhip. The day bei ug re 
markably fine, numerous boats "with 
colours and mafic attended the Van= 
guard, and all the ſhores and 'wharfs 


£2 


Of Nap) les were croud led With a mul 


titude of rejoicing people; and, when 
the ad mira! Came Ohe here the re- 
ception the Neapolitans gave him was 


_expreſve of the utmolt Kindneſs and 


Srafitin de. | 5 
On the occaſion of theſe brittiant 
ſervices, it could not be {uppoſed his 
proper fovereign would fſutter 
his merits to pals unhonuured or un- 
rewarded. His majeſty immediately 
beſtowed the title of baron on the ad- 
mural, as recorded in our laſt, p. 189. 
Admiral Nelion, now Baron Nel— 


| ſon of the Nile, is the {on of the Rev. 


Nr. Netton, of Burnham Thorpe, 
tolkham, in Norfolk; N ug 
ſaid to be feſgtei to the W. pole ta- 
Admiral Nelfon entered curly, 
into the lervice, was.a heutenant in 
1777, and a polt-Captain in 1779. 

Lady Nelſon was the widow of a 
Wett-indian gentleman, and niece to 
Mr. Herbert, late governor: of Ne- 
vis, at Which ifland he was married 
to Sir Horatio, and had the honour 
to be given-away by his royal high» 
neis the Duke of Clarence, 

Lord Nellon was lieutenant with 
Sir Peter. Parker, in the American 
war, on- board the Briſtol, of fitty 

guns, 
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guns, and was on-board when Sir P. 
was battering Charles-town. 
'The gallant exertions of Lord Ne]- 


ſon have been uniformly diſtinguiſhed | 


by his own modelt relation of them, 
witneſs his laſt diſpatches, where a 
capture of ſuch maguitude is related 
in ſo few words. 
alluſion to this circumitance in the fe- 


_ cond verſe of the ſong written on the 
 Jpar of the occation by Mr. Dibdin, 
for which ſee p. 185 of our Jaſt. The 
following paſſage, taken from the late 
Mr. Chamberlain Wilkes's addreſs, 


on preſenting to him, in Nov. 1797, 
the ſword voted him by the corpora- 
tion of the city of London, may ailo 


be juſtly applied to his account of 
the defeat of the French fleet 


„% Many of our iaval 3 


have merited highly of their country 
by their exertions ; but in vour case 
there is a rare heroic modeſty which 


cannot be ſufficiently admired. You 


have given the warmeſt applauſe to 
your brother-offcers, and the ſeamen. 
under your command; but your own. 
merit you have not mentioned | in the 
flighteſt manner.” 
Admiral Nelſon, to return the city 
of London a compliment in their own 
_ way, has ſent them the {word of the 
Hecond in command in the late action, 
that of the commander in chief hav- 
ing been loſt in the burning of the : 
POrient. 5 
It is with great e we celate a 
eircumſtance that reflects much cre- _ 
dit on the zeal and attention of Adm. 


Parker, the commander in chief at 


Portſmouth. The admiral not ſatis- 
_ fed with the general rejoicing, which. 
he had conſpicuouſly contributed to, 
had 1c00 copies of thoſe papers print 
ed which had been ſtuck np in Lon- 
don—* Britannia 'Iriuniphant,” 


and poſted them all over Portimouth, 


Portſea, &c. He gave out in public. 
orders, that all the ſhips at Spithead, 
St. Helen's, and in the harbour, ſhould. 
have one of them placed againſt the 
main-maſt, for the ſeamen to read; 
and on the Sunday after divine ſer- 


vice, by his order the Exiraordinary 
Gazette was read on-board each ſhip 
by the chaplain, or the captains of 
ſuch as had no clergy man, Sir Peter 


t | ftrongly mar 
There is a happy 


Parker had given particular inſtruc- 


tions for that part of Sir Horatio Nel- 
ſon's diſpatches, in which, next to 
Divine Providence, he attributes the 
great victory to the high ſtate of dit- 
cipline of the | !hips companies, to be 


the minds of Iha ſeamen. This mea- 


ſure has given very general ſatisfac- 
tion both o@-ihore ant on-board ; the 
ſeamen expreſſed their ſenſe of the 
commander in chict*s goodneſs, in 


making known .to them the particulars 
of this glorious atchievcment, and the 
obſervations made upon the glory to 


England, from di ſeipline and {ubor- 
dination, appeared to be ferioully felt. 
Ihe late Capt. Weſtcote, who ſo. 
bravely loſt his life in the victory off 
the Nile, was a native of Honiton, in 


Devonſhire. Ulis firſt entrance into 
the naval ſervice was in the inferior 


capacity of a cabin-boy ; and he was 
wholly indebted tor the high rank 
which he afterwards attained to his 
uniformly good conduct and exem- 
plary merit. 15 
reſpect in which he was held while 
living, and of the deep regret enter- 
tained for his lois, his towuſmen of 


As a mark of the high 


Honiton have univerſally gone into 


mourning, and have raiſed a large 
ſum, by ſubſcription, in order * 


erect a monument to his memory. 


ſimilar teſtimonial of national beg 
it is rationally expected will be voted 


by parliament, and the name of Weſt— 
cote be handed down to poſterity with 


the ſame public honours as thoſe of 


Burgeſs, Bertie, and the other heroes, 


whoſe deaths have immortalized their 
fame. We are happy to learn, that 
Capt. Weſtcote has left behind him 
about 7oool. obtained by prize-mo- 
ney, the glorious earned reward of 
profefional ſervice, which will ſerve, 


in ſome degree, to conſole his ſervi- 


ving relatives, a mother and ſiſter, 


w hole circumſtances in life cannot be 
ſuppoſed to be very affluent. 


admiral accompanies this narrative; 
but the pictureique repreſentation of 
the engagement is unavoidably poit- 


ned till our next, when, it will cer- 


A aper. | 


DIEMOIRS 


d and impreſſed upon 


A ſtriking likeneſs of the brave. 
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T would not be in my power,” 
1 continued Alonzo, © to gratity 
the deſire you mult naturally have to 
learn every particular reſpecting the 
fate of thoſe from whom the event you 
Have ;uſt related doomed you to quit ſo 
prec1; pitarely, if I had not experienced 
in Don Carlos, trom my intancy, the 
protection of a father, and, from my 
manhood, the attention of a friend : 
frequent converſations with that wor- 
thy man have enabled me to relate 


every circumſtance you wiſh to be in- 
The melancholy which 
oppreſſed you was too evident not to 
be obſerved by Elvira, who would 


formed of, 


gladly have ſacrificed her life to your 
happineſs and comfort; and it was 
with the utmoſt concern that ſhe re- 


ceived intelligence, on, the approach 


of evening, "that the time ot your 
uſual return had been greatly exceed- 
ed. Two mellengers were diſpatched 
to the grove, who were much alarm- 


ed on hearing the moan of diſtreſs. 


They im mediately haſtened to the 
ſpot from whence it proceeded, where 
they beheld Don Carlos extended, 
and faint with the loſs of blood. 


They inſtantly raiſed him from the 


ground, and ſupported him to the 
caſtle. Don Carlos then informed 
the domeſtics who he was, but charg- 
ed them not to announce his arrival 
to his Gſter until a ſurgeon had exa- 


mined his wound. —Convinced of the 


propriety of obeying this injunction, 
they repaired to the agitated Elvira 
with the heart-rending intelligence 
that they had ſearched for you in 
vain.— The hurt Don Carlos had re- 


ceived was found, on examination, to 


ve but flight ; be therefore gave Or- 


ders that Os ſhould be informed 
caſtle.— The meet- 
Ing between my mother and this molt. 


that he was in the © 


valuable of men, was, as might be 


| expected, affectionate and impaſſion- 


ed, —My uncle, with a guarded con- 
duct worthy of his manly and col- 
| lected mind, heard the pathetic bod- 
| ings of Elvira, and admired and pi- 
tied the generouy ſorrow which ted 


and humility, 


on itſelf, rather than vive up the 


cauſe to the ſudden violence of paſ- 
ſion, or to the more fatal determina=- 
tion of revenge. The night advanc— 
ing, Don Carlos prev vailed on my 
mother to retire to her chamber, 
where he entreated ſhe would diſmils, 
as far as poſſible, her apprehenſions, 

and endeavour to gain a little repoſe. 
But, alas! the hours of darkneſs _ 
were filled up with the bitternels of 
anguiſh. Don Carlos cloſed not his 
eyes in ſleep, but, chniing a chamber 
adjoining that of his litter, he was at- 
tentive only to the deep ſobs which 
he diſtinctly heard, and which made 
him tremble for the taff of explana- 
tion he had to perform in the morn— 
ing. At length its light returned; 

v hen, riſing early, he waited the ap- 
pearance of Elvira. —lt was not long 


before ſhe entered the parlour ; and, 


after the greetings of the morning, 
Don Carlos requeſted her attention to 
a circumſtance, ' he had to relate, 
which equally concerned them both.“ 
He then proceeded—* To bear with 
fortitude and reſignation, my beloved 
liſter, the ills that are fire to vilit us 


during our continuauce in this world 


of trial, is the duty of all, but more 


eſpecially of thoſe whoſe minds have. 


been trained up to the love and prac- 


tice of virtue, and who have been 


taught to look forward to the unmix- 


ed felicity which will attend a future 


ſtate.— The ſhadowy vale of human 


exiſtence is beſet with the wiles of 
guilt, and engloomed with the clouds 


of adverſity. Your lot and mine, 


my litter, is that of forrow ; but we 


muſt bear our {ſufferings with patience 
O my Elvira! you 
know not the tyranny of the paſſions, 
and cannot imagine how deeply your 
brother has {inned < againſt the dickies 
of that religion he has been tauglit ſo 
much to revere, l have, my lilter, | 


oppoted wrong with wrong, and vio- 
lence with violence; I have offended 
heaven, and teel, in a wounded mind, 
the puniſhment 1 have too juſtly me- 
rited. 


I had e, in the fury 
of 
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of my reſentment, that the bolts of 


vengeance are in the hands of the 


Almighty, who alone knows when. 
and where to diſcharge them; but. 
the mercy of Heaven has faved me 


from the puilt of murder. Jhe arm 
of my antagoniit, raiſed in its own 


defence, by proving more powerful“ 
than that of Elvira's brother, has 


preſerved.the life of Elvir&'s hufſ- 


band.“ My mother, on hearing the 
the conclution of this emp aflioned ad- 
drels, was very near fainting ; but the 
1oon revived, and heard, with a to- 


lerable degree of calmneſs, the whole 
of what had paſſed between my uncle 


and yourſelt. In a little time the 


hurt Don Carlos had received w as en- 


tirely healed, and he made every pol- 
ſible inquiry concerning you, but in 
vain. The affliction, ariſing from an 


ignorance of your fate, preiſed heavy 


on his bofom; he heard with pain 


and pity the whole of that conduct 
which you have fo deeply condemned, 


and was continually accuſing himſelf. 
as the cauſe of my mother” 5 melan- 


choly. 


cc 1 paſs over in levee the few in- 
cidents which marked the years of 
my infancy. During their courſe 1 


often heard my uncle and mother hold 
converſation concerning yourſe:f, 


which always, terminated in tears. 
On theſe occations 1 felt and queſtion- 


ed as a Child, but was only anſwered 


with embraces, and a promiſe that 1 


ſhould one day know the hiſtory of 
my father. When I had att] ined my 
tenth year, the promiſe Was perfor m- 


cd by my uncle in the tendereſt man- 


ner. After your tale was told, he led 


me to the chaniber of my expiring. ” 


parent. —Vou weep, fir; Iwill ful- 
pend my narrative.“ * No,” replied 


the hermit; “ proceed; for I wil! 
follow her through the n of for- 


row and repentance to that heaven 
where all rears ſhall be wiped. away,” | 
—Alonzo went on—* The laſt time 


I beheld ray honoured parent was a 
few days before her departure. My 
uncle led me to her bedſide, and 
faid, My dear Elvira, here 1 your 
child, give him your bleſſing; and, if 


it be the will of heaven that we mutt 
ſhortly part tor a ſeaſon, may the in— 


_ terval be long enough for me to per- 


aftectionate uncle and endearing 


form the duty of a father and a friend, 
Let but the dangerous period of youth 
paſs over the head of your fon, that 
I may leave him with reaſon for his 
guide, and .I fhall then lie down in 
peace, truſting that, from the exam- 


ple which has been let before him, he 
will not render himſelf unhappy by 
his follics, or injure ſociety by his of- 
fences. My mother, with a placid 
ſmile, expreflive of thankfulneſs to 


her brother and tenderneſs to me, 


leaned forward to encloſe me in N 


never-to-be-forgotten embrace. With. 


a deep ſigh ſhe took this-picture from ; 
her neck, and. placed it upon mine; 
then wol :d her pale lips to my cheek, 


and graſped my hand in hers ; while 


| her leart ſeemed too full for ut terance. 


At length a deep ſigh relieved her; 
and thus, while looking wiſttully in 


my face, the addreſſed me in words 


which will for ever exiſt in my me- 
mory, and live in my heart: —“ Be. 
loved ſemblance of poor wanderer 
from his home, and from thoſe who 
loved him, I inveſt thee with the ſilent 
image of thy abſent parent; look on 


ie; wy child, voin death, with re- 


verence; remember it was valuable 
to thy afflicted mother, and let that 
remembrance induce thee, if ever its 
long-loſt and dear original ſhouid re- 
turn, to give him that honour and at. 
tection which is due from a ſon to a 
father. I have ever obſerved in you. 
an amiable diſpoſition; which, I triiſt, 
will render your life eaſy and your 


death happy. Look up, at all times, 


to this dear friend to you and me; ans 
to be good, learn to copy him. 


Here my uncle ſhed tears, and gently 


withdrawing me from Elvira, fell on 
his knees. "F accompanied, inftinc- 
tively, this beſt of men; and, knee!- 
ing with him, promiſed to remember 
and perform her ſolemn charge, it 
ever Providence ſhould enable me {0 
to do. I then role with my uncle 
by whom J was led, deeply affected, 
with ſuppreſſed. ſobbings, from the 
mournful chamber. 

« For your Elvira my fath er 55 
paſſed a life of piety and reſig nation, 
Don Carlos, in whom was united i!!! 


friend, has frequently, in conver{a- 
tion, dy elt on her ſorrow s, her g Sud. 
| neh Iz 
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lightful ; 


broke his arm.“ 
from this accident brought on a 
which proved fatal, and deprived me 
of a worthy relation, and a dear and 
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neſs, her beauty, and particularly 
on that “ patient bearing” which 
marked her conduct through every 
trying ſcene of her intereſting exi- 


ſtence. To him ſhe would relate how 


ſtrongly her earlieſt regard was fixed 


when but children to- 
ſhe would watch the infant 


on you; how, 
gether, 


: wiſhes that roſe in your buſom ; and 
what $ure delight prelled upon her” 85 


if haply it were in her power at any 
time to gratify them. Then would 


ſhe advance onward to the commence— 
ment of her ſorrows in the cruel re- 
fulal of your father to the union pro- 
poſed by her's. 


But here, 
guſhing tears prevent my proceeding 


tarther; too well you know and feel 
the reſt. 


I meant to comfort, and not 
to wring your heart, by ——= 0 
my child! my child!“ interrupted 


the hermit, ** you do not wring, but 
you relieve, my heart; and thele tears 
bring comfort with them. Jam thank- 


ful to Heaven, who gives them to 
flow. I weep only at the diſcovery 
you have made; for ſuch was the de- 


licacy of the loſt Elvira's aftection, 
that I knew not before the extent of 
her love toward me, ingrate, who was 
in every reſpect ſo utterly unworthy 
of ſo refind a regard.“ 


Alonzo, at the requeſt of the her- 
mit to dwell on every particular, re- 


_ lated the laſt affecting converſation 

between Carlos and Elvira; at the 
_ cloſe of which the latter funk on the 
arm of her brother, 
peace. 


« Thus, my father, he con- 
tinued, “ have 
| My uncle, being 
a finiſhed ſcholar, took upon himſelf 
the charge of my education. — Under 


uch a tutor my ſtudies proved de- 
and, before 1 was fixteen, 
I now, Hir, 
Have to relate a Circumſtance 1 ch! 
am ſure will affect you as much as it 

has done your fon. | 
„ on Carlos had ever been: re- 


the taſk was comp leted. 


markably tond of hunting ; and one 
fatal day, in the rapidity of the chaſe, 
he was flung from his horſe, and 


fever, 


Vor. VI. No. 79. 


fir, your. dejection f and, 


nions, 
| Nature, 


and beautify her glorious works: with 
them I have indeed made a voyage of 


and flept in 


| | related every parti 
cular you wiſhed to know concerning 
the dear departed. 


The pain ariſing. 


D 


valuable friend. For a long time I 
was inconſolable for a loſs which was 
never to be made up.—In vain 1 en- 
deavoured to divert my melancholy 
days by reading and lociety. 1 found 
no companion equal to that I had been 
thus ſuddenly bereft of: and I turn 
ed to no book but what reminded me 
of its dear and late owner; its moſt 
ſtriking paſſages having been pointed 
out by that moſt amiable and delerv- 
ing of men. 
< The world becoming thusa blank, 

I yet endeavoured to bear up, as my 
duty ſuggeſted, againſt the preſſure of 
villing to quit for a 
time a ſpot which. was continually 
bringing to my recollection the hours 
of happineſs for ever gone by, 1 de- 
termined to accompany my cempa— 
who are now ranging this de- 
lightful garden of pure and unafliſted 
who beſt knows how to deck 


diſcovery; and, in finding the revered 


author of my being, to whom I have 
ſurely been guided by the hand of 


Providence, end my purſuit.” 5 
As if they had waited for its cloſe, 


the narrative of Alonzo was now ſuc. 


ceeded by the appearance of his 
friends, to whom he preſented the 


hermit, who. was received by them 


with all thai reverence his venerable 


and majeſtic preſence inſpired ; for 


religion had dignified his countenance, | 
and ſorrow had marked his manner 
with that nameleſs {omethins with 
which fhe ſometimes inveſts her 
mourning children; and which at 
once raiſes commiferation and com- 
mands reſpect. It remains only to 
inform the reader that Alonzo and 


his party, accompanied by the her- 


mit, who ſhed tears on quitting his 
cavern, . departed from the and, 


which has Leen fince peopled, and is 


now another Eden, filled with the 


children of ſimplicity and peace. 


The reflettions which aroſe in the 


hermit's mind on reviſiting his caſtle 


nay be conceived by ſome, but no 
pen can - potlibly deſcribe them.— 
His aftectionate fon ſoothed his for- 
rows in a degree, but they were not 
to be eraſed from a heart which was 
doomed to link under them. — Don 
Felix 
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Felix paſſed a few years more in deep 
- repentance “ for errors long con- 
felled,” and then died a ſincere pou” 
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tent, whole life had exhibited a ſtrik- 
ing inſtance of Heaven's impartial 
juſtice and extended mercy. 


* 
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OF Cames IN OFFEN NSIVE Wis: 


'O take an-advantageous poſt for 

an army; to make choice of a 
ſpot that by its ſituation is ſtrongly 
_ ſecured ; to. eſtabiith a camp there, 
and to be able alſo to have the army 
within diſtance of marching eaſily to 


the enemy, without fear of bei ng 
to throw: ſuch 
di fficulties i in the enemy's way as may 


moleſted; in ſhort, 


prevent his haralling the army; is 


one. of the moſt efſential branches of 


knowledge for a general. He who is 
endowed with this talent can, with an 
inferior army, not only ma ike head a- 
gainſt the enemy, but alſo cauſe his 
deſigns to miſcarry; fatigue him the 


whole campaign by marches and by 


counter-— marches Which lead to no- 
thing; oblige him to remain inactive, 
and at length draw him into a favour- 
able polition, where he will be mo- 
rally ſure of beating him. All this 
was done by M. de Turenne in 16755 
who, after having exhanſted every 
expedient wherewith his 
knowledge could furniſh him to draw 
M. de 
tageuus polt, at length ſucceeded, 
found an opportunity of attacking 
him, and olorioutly fell at the inſtant 
victory declared itfelf in his, favour. 
[(See the annexed Hiſtory of France, 
„ Vol. i. p 333») 
Before a general takes the 


of troops he ſhail have, that his ma- 
gazines both of war and provifiun are 
ready, as well as the waggons, 
toons, and all the other 1 imptements 
V hatever that are neceſſary for an ar- 
my ; for events may happen that it is 
almoſt impoſſible to foreſee, and ſuch 


will often alter the beſt-Concerted de 


ons. But, when every tiling is in 
dodgy a general poſſelled of the nie. 
cellary talents can foreſee the event 
even betore taking the field: 


— make, the camps he 1s to occupy, 
and thoſe which the enemy will en. 


pen th 


military 


Montecuculi into a difadvan- 


field, he 
ought to be very certain what number 


pon- 


the guards may | 


he III 
Enow betorehand the marches he is 


deavour to ſeize in order to oppoſe 
his deſigns. | 
An oflenſive war is undoubtedly. 
carried on with greater eaſe in an o- 
an in a mountainous country: 
bur, whether in the one or the other, 
do ſuperiorityof number ſhould make 
a general neglectful of the ſafety of 
his troops in their camp: he ſhould | 
always be aſſiduous in preſerving the 
ſtricteſt order and diſcipli ne among 
them; one or two checks are gene- 
rally ſufficient to diſcourage the ſol- 
dier, and take away that confidence 
0 hich he ought to have in his gene- 
ral: the advanced poſts ſhould be 
well guarded, the flanks ſecured, and 


detac! iments frequently ſent out to- 


vards the enemy; for, as ſuccels is 


almoſt inſured by vigilance and care, 


ſo negligence and lack ditcipline are 
ruin to the moſt formidable. army; 


-and entertaining a contempt: ible ph 


nion of an 
daring. : 
It is to be obſc erved, that a camp 


enemy Fenders 8 more. 


ought never to be fixed on the banks ; 
of rivers; but that a fufficient ſpace. 


ſhould always be left, between them 
and the camp, to draw out the army 
in order of battle. If this precan- 


tion is not taken, it may happen that 


the enemy, encamped either near to 


or at a diſtance from the other ſide of 
the rive, being informed of the po- 
lit of the arm y, Will come in the 


night to alarm the camp, and by a 
dilcharge of artillery and {mall arms 


. throw the whole into confulion, with- 
out riſking the loſs of a ingle man, 


For tits reaſon a camp tho; ald always 
be placed at leaſt eight hundred or a 
thoufand y. ards from a river ; to that 
be advanced without 


75 expoſed, and within the cir- 


cumterence of the camp and compats 
of the guards the army may be ſup- 
plied with forage for at leaſt four 
days, or more if poſlidle. 

here are ſome ſituations for - 
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camp which are in appearance ſtrong, 
but which may notwithſtanding prove 
very dangerous, if care be not taken 
to examine whether or not the army 
can with eaſe come ont of it, to form 
itlelf in order of battle; 6r. whether 
the enemy can prevent it, by block- 


ing up the avenues and 90 IE 
this precaution be not taken, an army 
the means of ſhutting itſelt 


may be 
up; as was done at Seneff in 167 4, 
and by the allies at Aſchattenbourg 
in 1743. 


Jhe choice and trength of a camp 


depend on the poſition of the e enemy 
and fituation of the country. A ge- 
neral ſhould always avoid encamping 


cavalry in a wood, and thouid be par- 


ticularly careful that the wings are 
ſhelter ed: the woods ſhould be oc- 
cupied by the in kantry, and entrench— 


ments thrown up in front, according, 


to the deſigns intended to be put in 
execution. If the wings are ſheltered 
by a village, it ſhould be entrenched, 

and infantry polted in it ; 
camp ſhould be covered by a river as 
much as pollible, unleſs the intention 


is to march towards the enemy; then 
all the obſtacles that can prevent the 
ar: my coming up with him ſhould: be 


_avoided:: but: if, from ſome ſucceſſes 


of the enemy, or from his ſuperiority. 


of troops, the general cannot deter- 
mine upon opening the campaign of- 
fenſively, he muſt uſe other means to 
Pring it about; 
ſhould ſtrengthen himſelf in his camp, 
eſtabliſh poſts on the banks of the 
river, and cover them by continual 
detachments of light horſe; who by 


extendi: ig themſelves will prevent. 


parties of the enemy from paſſing to 
ſeize « Gn the hind-parts of the camp, 
noleſt the convoys, and attack tne 
foragers. 
Whatever may be the nature of th 
Country, it 15 often neceflary to have 
corps detached from the body of the 
army, to cover or keep open a com- 


Munication with fome place er in erder 


to prevent the enemy from foraging 
too near the camp; to preſerve the 
forage ; to raile contributions at a 
diltance ; ; to occupy ſome advantaye- 
ous polt; 

vide his forces in order to oppoſe that 
body ; to cover the camp either in 


ments towa 


1 ad the : 


and in the mean ite. 


to oblige the enemy to A 0 
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the front or on the flanks, according 


to that fide which is left moſt unguard- 
ed and expoſed :© in a word; there 
eee always be continual detach. 

he cnemy, - as hath 


k 4  ,% p oy * - * 4 9 
been. $7 Practice of many generals, 


and particularly of Marſhal Saxe. 


The ſtrength of this body is to be 
proportioned to the uſe deſigned for 


it by the general; but, it is uſually 
N of light horle, ſome regi- 
ments of light infantry, and a brigade 


or e of In agoons. In the end will 


be ſeen what ufe {ho ul be made of 


this body; but, in whatever ſituntion 
it is to be placed, the communication 
between it and tlie army oy 5 
be kept Open, that it may at any time 
be able to join it on the fi! t order; 

and-its camp muſt be 19 chote that 
the general may always receive Pte. 


ligence from it of the le alt movements 
made by the enemy. 


In every country, and on every 0C- 
ca lion, a camp is always defective if 
the wings are not theltered, or can be 
eaſily diſtreſſed by the enemy; if the 
front is not guarded and the rear well 


covered; if the communicatiohs with 
the frontier towns are not fecure and 
ealv ; if there is any want of torage, 
wood, and water; and if there are 


not detachments in front, to prevent 


the enemy from approac hingthe camp. 


A general w 10 joins experience and 


ſtudy together, ought to ſee into the 


intention of the enemy's general, and 
judge of his deligns by any of his 
proceedings, however trifling, All 


thoſe who are deſtined. to the com- 


mand of armies cannot indeed be en- 


dowed wn this quick and exact eye, 
that rea 
ee bf or a good poſition upon the 


power of judging of a good 


fpot. Some generals have excelled 


in marches, others in the poſition of 
camps z theſe in the arrangement of 


troops in order of battle, thoſe in 
their conduct in time of action; o— 


thers in providing ſubſiſtence, others 


in projecting a campaign. There 
have nevertheless been ſome of theſe 


great men, whoſe genius and temper 


have united and carried all theſe qua- 
lifications to. the greateſt degree of 
perfection; but the rarer theſe exam 
ples are, the more a man ought, by 
continual ſtudy, to eidceavourto aug- 
meat 


mankind, 
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ment their number, and ſtrive to me- 
rit the honour of being enrolled a- 
mong thoſe heroes, the ornament of 
their 1 ſupport, 

and their maſter's glory. 


Of the Attack of an Army on its March. | 
Howeverdifficult certain operations 


in war may appear, they are never- 
theleſs not impracticable when a ge- 


neral knows how to take the neceſſiry 


$ 


the means of ſtolen marches, 
up with it before it can know any 


may be 


try; if it is divided by vers; 
ther there are 
and 1 in hon many columns it in- arches: 


precautions for le{ſening thoſe difficul- 
ties. The attack of an army on its 
march ſeems to be above all reach of 
attempting; whereas the ſucceſs of 


ſuch an attempt depends only upon 


knowing how to take proper nica— 
ſures, on chooſing the ground, and on 


ſeizing a favoiable opportunity. | 
When an army would attack ano- 


ther upon its march, it ſhould endea- 
vour to be beforehand with it, and, by 
come 


thing of- the matter: tome ava eS 
ſi: ould. be detsched, dlio - muſt pla 

themſelves in ambuic: 855 in order to 
ſtop all the comers and goers, to that 


the march and dcfions. of the 1FMy 
kept ſecret from the enemy. 


Whenever a general hath deter ined 
to attack his enemy, he ſhould ſend 
off all the baggage, voth great or 


Frnall, belo nging to the army; and it 
ſhould be! 


ft in the rear under a good 
eſcort, near enough to join after vic 
tory, without the army's being obliged 
to wait three or four days for it. 

The general ſhould be well aſſured 
of the day on which the enemy's army 


ſets out; ; of the country through 


which it is to march; whether it is an 
Open, mountainous, or woody, COUN - 
whe. 
e many bric 


he ſhould atſo get all poſſible infor: 
mation of the diſpoſition of it. The 


general de ligning to attack ought to 


regulate his dilpofitions by thoſe 
Khich the 
x hich he can only know from his 
pies ; but zi he cannot receive any 


zjnfor mation concerning them, the beit 
rule for him is to {uppole them good, 
and to form his own accordingly, | 


As in the caſe of à ſurp. iſe there 
Cannot be ſignals given, Without run- 


docs tO ; 8 ; 


nemy hath taken; and 


attack. 


ning the riſk of the enemy's diſcover. 


ing that he is going to be attacked; it 
is therefore neceſſary, that every ge- 


neral officer leading columns ſhould 
have a watch regulated by the gene- 
-ral's, o a8 to march all at the | ſame 


time, at the hour agreed on and or- 
dere; The ancients, deſtitute of 
watches, regulated their motions by 
the courle of the ſtars; and, it is, 
without doubt, on that account that 


Polybius, Onozander; Mlian, and 
many others, exhorted military men 


to ihe ſtudy of aſtronomy: but, as it 


15 not often that an army marches by 


night, this knowledge would be very 
uſeleſs for an attack in the day-time; 
beſides, the ſun, by, which they were 
alto regulated, could be. no way (er- 
viceable to them, ſhould the ſky. be | 


Overcaſt. 


If the general's intention is to at- 
tack the enemy's army in front, he 
muſt detach all his light troops, Fuſe. 


. tained by a large body of cavalry and. 
ſome battali ions, with orders to harats 


the flanks, in order to perplex the 


enen with regard to the real attack. 
It is im] poſuble to give the enemy too 


many falſe alarms with revardto what 
is really deſigned: the huſſars, from 
their rcadinefs in retreating, and their 
quicknels in pafling from one ſpot to 
another, are the fitteſt troops for theſe 
fort of expeditions. The tame rule 
ought to be obſerved if the real at- 
tack is deigned to be upon the flank ; 

then the talſe attacks ſhould be upon 


the front. In Santa Cruz may be 


ſeen the diſpoſitions which he has 
made to attack an army omits march. 


Stratagem, and the means of fur- . 
priſing an army, are allowable in war, 
provi ded treachery isavoided. VV hat | 
the law of nations is not infringed, 


: ſucceſsful firatagems add luſtre to the 
genius of the general; 


but there is 
no proſeſfion in which rectitude of 


mind is more neceſſary than in that 


of war. Jn order to carry on a ſur— 
priſe by ſtrata; zen, one of the moſt 
certain methods is, to calculate what 
time is neceſſary for the army to ar- 


rive at day-break near the road by 
which the enemy 1s to pats, ſo as to 
be able to examine the country, and 


make the neceſſary diſpoſitions for the 


In an open country the army 
Ina 
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may be concealed behind corn, or be- 
hind a riſing ground. Prince Eugene, 
In 1702, after the battle of Croſtolo, 
having gained ſome days march of the 


King "of Spain, poſted himſelf be- 


tween the Zero and the Po. He fo 
well concealed his army behind the 


bank of the Zero, that the combined 


army of France and Spain, which 
was on its march, and ready to enter 
into its camp, was obliged to range it- 
ſelf in order of battle, and to fight, 
without having ſcarcely time to make 
an\ ditpofition. 


A ody country offers more expe- 


dients for the concealing of troops: 

but as it is to be ſuppoied the enemy's 
advanced guard will be 
Jeaſt a half or three quarters of a 
Jeague, to ſcour the country; there- 
fore, if the gener. als delivn 1 is fo at- 
tack the enemy's flank, he muſt pre- 
_ ſent ſome cav alry and huſfars in the 


front of the enemy's army, ſo as to 


_envave his attention. Some infantry 
ſhuuld be placed in the woods, in the 
rear of theſe troops, in order to fuf- 
tain them: this cavalry and the hul- 
fars ſhould retire in proportion as the 
advanced guard advances, in order 
to induce the enemy to be lie ve they 
are not ſufficiently ſtrong, and that 


the reaſon of their advaneing was only 


to examine the march of the army. 
As ſoon as the enemy ſhall have 


rals leading columns that are to at- 
tack, the body of infantry that is in 
ambuſcade in the wood, the number 
of whoſe columns fhould be regulated 
according to the fitnation of the 
country, will march filently, and near 


enough to the enemy, and will charge 
him with bayonets, without giving 


him time to recover hintelt : during 


this attack the cavalry, dragoons, and 
huſlſaro, who keep the enemy's front 
in ave, will charge the troops who 


have paſſed the wood and ſpread them- 
ſelves over the plain. Theſe troops 


of cavalry muſt be ſuſtained by the 


infantry which was in their rear in 
the wood, and which ſhould be fur- 
niſhed with cannon, "Theſe two at- 


tacks, made one after the other, but 
at ſome ſmall diſtance of time, will 
render the enemy doubtful with re- 
pard to the diſpolitions he is to make; 


quently. weaken the flank, 


advanced at 
its march is practicable, 


weaken ne himſelt, 


the enemy has begun his march, 
that they can all join on the firſt or- 


reach- 
ed the place agreed on by the gene- 
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he will be undetermined where to ſend 
aſſiſtance, as the cannon which he 
will hear at the head will induce him 
to believe that attack the real one: he 
will fly to that part, and will conſe- 
which 1s 
deſigned to be attacked by all the 1n- 
tantry. By this diverſion the flank 
will with greater eaſe be broken 
throvgh, and the enemy taken in 
rear: the enemy thus ſurrounded, 


_ and finding himtelf between two fires, 


cannot well avoid being beaten. 

It is more diflicult to form ambuſ- 
cades in an open country, particular- 
ly for a whole army, unlets it ſhould 
find a bank like that at Zero; then 
the gencral ſhould, coniider whether 
or not the attack of the army on 
If the gene- 
ral by his ſuperiority can, without 
divide his army, 
and find means to conceal it, he will 
attempt the attack, provided that 
each detached body 1s poſted before 
and 


der, without a polfibilitv of being cut 
off, or finding any obſtacle to prevent 
their marching up to the enemy; but, 


in order to a greater certainty of ſuc- 
Fels, theſe firſt diſpoſitions 


made, great exactneſs in giving, and 
diligence in the execution of the or- 
ders, is neceſſary ; each ſeparate body 
ſhould charge at the fame time, and 
at different parts. But as the attack 
may prove unſucceſsful, whether ow. 
ing to the good diſpoſition of the ene- 
my, or whether becaule the attacks 
were not made together or executed 
with equal vivacity, it is neceſſary 
that the general ſhould have provided 
for a retreat, and that the officers 
commanding different bodies ſhould 


know atier what manner and from 


what part it is to begin. For the 
greater ſecurity, the general officers. 


ought to communicate their inſtruc- 
tions to the commanding officer of 


each body compoling that which they 
command, ſo that, at the time of the 
attack or of the retreat, they may in- 
ſtantly comprehend the meaning of 
whatever they are ordered to perform. 
If the army intending to attack the 
enemy on his march is weaker, or 


equal, either! in number or in the na. 


e 


being 


— 


— 


army, however nuneron: 
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ture of the troops, it 1s then only the 
ſituation of the country, and the fa- 


cility with which the enemy may be 
Furp riſed, that ſhould determine the 


attempt of this grand enterpriſe: the 


Prudence of the general, his expe- 


rience; that of the oenerals who-are 
under his command; the 
his troops; whether they are well 
diſciplined or not; whether they are 


 compoled of one or of many nations; 


the quality of the troops to. be attack. 
ed; and, in ſhort, the genius of the] 
generel, are circumſtances by hich 


he attack ing or not attackiyg ſhould 
be decided. 


It is impofſible to be 
deciſive upon tiefe creumſtances, 
which depend entirely, upon the 
ground, ith the vigilance -of the 


enemy's general, upon the order 
which he Sau 8 ne 100 15 40 oblerye 
jn their march; and 18} ſt: Ort pon the 


troops under his command. A gene- 
ral, a t the head of a v el-Qictplined 


army, e of veterans and good 


gene ral officers, will undertake and 
execute deſigns which he would not 

ven dire think of with a  new-raiſed 
it is allo 
very difficult to ſurpriſe a v wiotla nt ge- 
neral, who is belides a good loldier, 
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Paris, fomewhat ſimilar tothe 
Tower in London. 
be derived from baſlzon, a fortifica- 


tion; or probably from“ aſter, to ap- 
peaſe or ſuffice, the king's wrath be- 


ing appealed on commitment of the 


| oftender. It was long the ſcourge of 


the French nation, as ; will appear by 
the following facts relative to. its hiſ- 


tory ; for which reaton it was demo- 
liſhed by the people at an cariy period 


in the late rev olnrion | 
The caſtie of the Bajh le was begun 


who laid the firſt ſtone on the 224 of 


April, 1370; and, as if the-hand of 
4 Provide nee was againſt him inthe un- 


: 
dertaking, he was the firit priſoner 
confined in it. His mind ſeems to 
have been too elevated for the gu- 
vernment he lived under; and ſome 


3 


It the enemy 
open country, and the general is equal 


quality of 


| riority of in fantry; 
my's Cavairy in tho! le kinds of COU = 


The werd ma ay. 


which he nad. ae with his own 
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and who 1s alſo affiſted by the counſels 
of able and intelligent officers. 

A general ſhould alſo be guided, 
attacking the enemy on a march, by 
the country; and the nature of the 
troops of which his army is compoſed. 
marches through an. 


to him in infuntry but ſuperior in ca- 
valry, he ſhould make no heſitation in 
atiacking him; but if the country 18 
woody or mountainous, and the ene 
my's army is more numerous in ga- 
valry than infantry, the general has 
till the ſame advantage 8 a {upe- 
becauſe the ene- 


tries is unable to a tot ag ant 71141 ry 5 
and the infa: atry: alſo which the ene my 
may have will never be lufficiently 
ſirong to. maintain. itfelr_ upon the 
heights againit forces fo fuperior: and, 
if the. hei ights are forced, there. can 
be no dot abt of the enemy's being 
beaten, of his cavalry being ruined 
and cruſhed to.pieces, or that his re- 


treat will be atte nded with great dif- 


ficulty, and that he will loſe the 


greater part, if not the whole, of 


his army. 


(Lo be continued.) 


3 AST ILE. — From the Encyclopedia Londinenfi 4. 
HE. Baſtile was a ſtate-priſon in, 


exprel ſſions that eſcaped him with re- 
ſpect to the clergy drew. on him the 
re! ee of the church: he was 
accuſed of hereſy, condemned to paſs 
the reſt of his days in priſon, and his 
enemies, adding mockery to injuſtice, 
cauſed him to. be ſhut np in that very 
tower of the Baſtile the firſt ſtone o. 

vn 
hands, and, which ſeems thus early 
ta have been « ale rated tothe pur- 
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Plie Baftile, as planned by d' Au- 
bret conſiſted only of two round 
towers, one on each fide of the road 
leading inio Paris from the ſuburb 
Sr. Ante He. They were ſoir ed to- 
gether! by a i trons lnigh wall, in the 
centte of which was the gate of the 
town. Some years atierw 'ards two 0s 
ther towers were built oppolite the 


two firſt; and there is reaſon to think 
that the road continued in the ſfame- 


line, 


„ 1 * 


3 


dern fortification, 


of trees, and a pavilion. 


between thoſe towers, correſponding 
with the other gate. 
VT. other towers were added, which 


were joined together by walls im- 
menſely thick, and nieaturing in the 
inſide eighty feet above the level of 


the court. The road was then turn— 
ed off to the right of the caſtle; the 
ancient gates were ſhut up; a new 
gate was made between the towers'; 


and the whole building was enctofcd 


with a broad ditch and fortification, 


having a countericarp in mafonry 
nearly thirty-ſix feet high from the 
bottom. 


About the middle of the 
ſeventeenth century the 
work was completed, a piece of mo- 
the interior part 
of which was converted into a gar- 
den. The ditch was dry, excepting 
during the floods of the Seine, when 
the water roſe in it, though not to 
any great height. The entry to the 


Baſtile was ſtill from the ſtreet St. 


Anthony, Over the firſt gate was an 


armory. Io the right of the en- 


trance was 4 guard-room. In the 
firſt encloſure were barracks for the 
garriſon; coach-houfes and ſtables 


kor the governor and officers; and 
ſhops. for ſutlers. A gate led from 


thence to the arſenal. 3 Way into 
the ſecond encloſure was by a draw 
bridge. On the left in 5e was a 
guard-room, and on the right the go- 
vernor' s houſe, At the end of this 
court there was a terrace, with rows 
„The end of 
the terrace fartheſt from the caſtle, 
was cloſed by an iron railing that ſepa- 
rated it from tie garden of the arſenal. 
On the right, in going tothe caſtle, 
were the kitchens and their: ome: 
erecied on a kind of blind bridge 
thrown acrots the ditch, The paflage 
into mne caſtle was by a drawbridge; 
within the gate, on the right, was a 


Suard- FOOM. The ftirft court was 102 


on 


teet long, and even! two broad, with 


fix towers. Thoſe on the right of 
the entrance were oo EE our de la 
Cents x du 1're for; de la Chapelle. Thoſe 
on the left, de la Ba 2 ; d la Ber. 


taudte,e; de la Liberie. The court 


vas terminated by a modern building, 
on the ground- floor of which was the 
council: chamber r, the library, aud 


Under Charles 


advanced 


mounted. 
ers were fectred by double aoors of 


the reign of his ſucceſſor, 
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line, as a gate was found walled up, 


ſome lodging- rooms. The upper 
{tories contained quarters for the Au- 
tenant du roi, the major, ſurgeon, and 
the other . Formerly the kit- 
chens were in this building, but, when 


others were erecied, the places oecu- 


pied by them were converted to other 
purpoles. The reit of the edifice. 


conſiſted in apartments for priloners 
Of diſtindtion. The ſecond court 


was {eventy-two feet long, and forty- 
two broad: the length ran parallel 


with "Es breadch of the other. At 


the two extreme angles were towers; 
one ae du Com, the other.du Puit 
tro a well that was contiguous to it. 
Between thele towers were lodgings 


for perſons belonging to the caltic. 


In the firlt court was the: clock that 
marked the heavy hours to the ſoli- 
tary and unhappy priſoners : it was 
once decorated with. two ftatues of 
men in chains, as if invented. by 
cruelty to 161ult wretchedneſs ; ; but 
theſe ill-1mnagined ornaments were re- 
a by Order 01 the Baron de Bre- 
euil, when miniſter of Paris. The 


i of the tow ers, and of the cif 


tains: that joined them, were flat, 


a Parapet wall; having amagreeat ie 


Walk within then „ wh ere the priloners 
were lometimes indulged. On the 

fOWers fone pieces 0 e Were 
The entrances to the tows 


oak, three inches thick. In each 
towe er vas a Winding {taircaſe, witich 

leiccaded to a dungeon bete %, and 
led to the Fools above it. 
of the dungeon was about the level of 
the court, and the four ol it conlide- 
rably above that vi the ditch, hole 
dungeons were arched, paved, and 
lined with tone. Molt of them had 
a {lit towards the ditch, that letin air, 
and a very fmali degree of hight; thy! 
{ome of t. nem had no light at all. it 
Vas in theſe dungeons the unfortunate 
Princes of Armagnac, tons of James 
who was behea ded, were eonfined by 
Louis XI. © The eldefſt:Joſt his-lenies 


the rout 


i 
i 


in Priſon; the voungeſt obtained his 


liberty, atter ihe death of they rant, 
by -one-of-the firſt lleps taken under 


VIII. In amemorial, written by that 
Prince of Armagnac in 1483, he re- 
lates ſulleri 


Almoſt ex 
ceed 
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ceed belief, and that humanity would 
thudder at the mention of; although 
they were at that time fully credited. 

Above the dungeons were four ſtories, 
containing each a ſingle room. The 
three firſt ſtories were irregular poly- 
gons of about eighteen feet diameter, 
and as many higt h; the fourth, or the 
room at the top of the tower, called 
{a Calotte, was not quite fo large, nor 
fo high, and was arched to ſupport 
the ſtone-roof or platform : ſome had 
a ceiling under the arch. The walls 
were ſtrongly built of ſtone and mor- 
tar, 
teet thick at top, and the thickneſs 
gradually increaſed towards the toun- 
dation. The rooms had but one win- 
dow each, with an iron grate im- 
menſely ſtrong near the ſurface of the 
wall without, "and another about the 
centre of its thickneſs. 
dow made in the manner of a door 
opened inward. In ſome rooms the 
embraſure of the window came down 
to the level of the floor; in others 
there were ſteps that went up to. it, 
and in many it was high enough to 


enable a perſon to walk forward to 
windows 
of the lower ſtory were built half-way 


The 


the window with eale. 


up with ſtone and mortar, or had 


planks fixed to that height on the 


_ outward 2 to prevent the priſoner 
from being ſeen by any one from a- 
broad. The walls were perfectly 
dry, and, owing to their extreme 


thickneſt, perſons who had been long 
confined in the Baſtile have ſaid, that 


they never found themſelves fo much 
incommoded by the cold in winter, 
or heat in ſummer, in theſe rooms, as 
they ſhould have been at the ſame 
ſeaſons in the houſes of Paris. 


a fire-place or ſtove; and the venrs 
ot the chimneys were ſecured by 
ſtrong iron grates placed at certain diſ- 
tances from each other. 
and ceilings were plaſtered and white- 
waſhed. Some floors were laid with 


tiles, and others with ſtone, in the 


manner of moſt of the anti-chambers 
in Paris. The furniture of the rooms 
in general conſiſted of a ſmall bed 


with green ſerge curtains, a table, an 


armed chair, a baſon and ewer, a 


large earthen pot to hold water, a 
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and a tinder-box and matches, 
priſoners of high rank there were a= 


They were near ſeven Engliſh 


A glaſs-win- 


All. 
the rooms, except the dungeons, had 


The walls. 


braſs candleſtick, a chamber-pot, a 
night-ſtool, a tin goblet, a broom, 
For 


partments furniſhed with greater care. 
Some were permitted to ſend for 
things of their own. Madame de 


Staal informs us that ſhe was allowed 


to hang her room with tapeſtry; but, 
for priſoners in general, the furniture 
and conveniences are ſuch as above 
deſcribed, The doors of the rooms 
were double, and with as many locks 


and bars as thoſe that ſhut the en- 


trances to the towers, Many of the 


rooms had double ceilings : one of 


lath and plaſter, and at ſome diſtance 
over that another of oak, which ſup. 
ported the tile or ſtone floor of the 
room above it. The ſtairs were 


lighted trom the courts by narrow 
windows with iron grates like thoſe 


of the rooms. Each tower had its 


particular name, and each chamber 


was numbered, by which means there 
was NO occaſion ever to pronounce the 


name of a priſoner; as, in the cant 


of the place, he was called by the 
number of his. chamber, and the 
name of the tower, where he was 
confined; as No. „ de la BEfnayo: ere, 


and {0 on. 


Diflerent authors 1 have . 


on the Baſtile have mentioned cages 


of iron for confining priſoners, and 


inſtruments for putting them to the 
torture: 


but no ſuch inſtruments. 
were found, nor any traces of them 
diſcovered, when the caſtle was de- 


moliſhed; thongh it has been taic, 


that the officers of the Baſtile, ex- 
pecting what would happen, had pre- 
viouſly deſtroyed them, Yet the tour 
porters or turnkeys that belunge 4 to 
the Baſtile when it was taken, as well 
as ſome of their predeceſſors, u ho 
were examined, all declared that none 
were ever ſeen by them, and that 
they never heard of any priſoner h be. 
ing put to the torture there, La 


Porte, nuwerer, in relating the me— 
thods that were taken during his con- 


finement to make him divulge the 
ſecrets of the queen his miſtreſs, in 
the reign of Louis XIV. ſays, the 


commiſſary took out of his pocket an 


order which he ſaid was for putting 
him to the renee; and made him go 
. dow 10 


cConfined. 
Orleans, being taken prifoner at the 
battle of St. Aubin, was ſent to the 


cage at St. Michel, 
fon in Lower e where he 


oullotine, 
Feet long, bx broad, 


wood. 
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down to a room where he ſhewed him 
the inſtruments. Such cages how- 
ever, though not found in the Baſtile, 
were to be ſeen in other places. They 
are ſaid to have been invented during 
the reign of Louis XI. by Triſtan 
PHermite, a friend and ſervant wor- 
thy of ſuch a cruel maſter. Boulain- 


villiers ſays, that he faw at Chateau 


Dupleſſis, the cachot de fer, wherein 
the Cardinal de la Balue had been 
Louis XII. while Duke of 


Caſtle of Bourges, and it is ſaid was 


for ſome time ſhut up during the 
night in one of theſe cages. 
ferred to what he then ſuffered when 
he replied to a nobleman who was 
more reſentful than his maſter, that 
« it did not become the King of 


He re- 


France to avenge the injuries that had 
been done to the Duke of Orleans.” 
As a farther proof of theſe cages, the 
publiſher of a Leyden Gazetie, who 


had printed a ſatire on Louis XIV. 


was ſecretly ſeized in Holland, brought 
away from thence, and. ſhut up in a 


died after many years confinement. 


What a contraſt! Yet the pen of pen- 


ſioned fAlattery gave this vain man the 
appellation of Great! The cage (hill 


remains, and 1s flewn as a ſyinbol of 


the former mode of perlecation in 
France; a kind of lingering cruel 
death, a thouſand times more abhor- 
rent. than the deciſive ftruke of the 
This cage is about nine 
and eight high, 
iron, but of ſtrong bars of 
It is fixed in the middle of a 
ſtrong room; and, as the prifoner 


not ot. 


could not poſſibly eſcape from thence, 


it was evidently intended for cruelty 
rather than ſecurity. On the 1ntide 
of the bars ate figures and landic Capes, 


which are faid to have been cut with 
the nails of the laſt unhappy man who 


was ſtarved in it. His death, it is 
ſaid, terminated this ſhucking ſpecies 
of cruelty, as we find nv inſtance of 


it ſince. | 
The library of the Baſtile is ſaid to 

have been founded avout the year 
1700, by a: priſoner who had been 
long confined there, 


and to have been 
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a conventual pri- 
to their rooms. 


augmented by ſome of his ſucceſſors. 
It contained about five hundred vo— 
lumes, of which the priſoners were 
generally allowed the uſe ; but thoſe. 
who were not indulged with the liber- 
ty of going thither, depended on their 
keepers for the choice of their ſtudies. 
Scarcely any oi the books. were en- 
tire, ſome priſoners having written iu 
them what was thought improper to 
be ſcen by others. If they wrote on 
the margin, it was. cut off, but, as 
they ſometimes wrote between the 
lines, many volumes were found with 
whole leaves torn out of them. Yet 
ſome have cicaped the vigilance of 


thoſe whoſe duty it was to examine 


them, and are now to be found with. 


curious notes in the hand-writing of 
the priſoners. 


Towards the bottom 
of the firſt court, on the left, was the 
chapel. One maſs was ſaid there every 
morning, and three malſes on the 
holidays and Sundays. There were 
lix covered niches for as many prifon- 
ers, where they. could hear without 
ſeeing or being ſeen. Thoſe who 


went to maſs, were ſeparately con— 


ducted to their places and taken back 
If there happened 
to be many priſoners, they performed | 
their public devotions by rotation. 
The eſtabliſhment and garriſon of 
the Baſtile conſiſted of a governor, 
the lieutenant du roi, a major, two 
adjurants or officers under the major, 
a ſurgeon and his alliſtant, a chaplain, 
four turnkeys, and a Company Of in- 
valids, with its uſual number of ef- 
ficers 4. all of WI 97 lodged in the 
Caitle, A phyſician Iwo prieſts, who 
were paid 400.hy res a- Fear each, to 
allilt the chaplain in ſaying ma les on 
Sundays and holidays; a keeper of, 


the records, and a cler K; and a ſus 


perintenvant, of the buildings, and en- 
gineer: theie lodged abroad. As the 
king allowed the governor a certain 
d: aily ſum for the maintenance of each 
priloner, the perſons belonging tothe 
kitchens were hired and 241d by him. 


The cſtablithed allowances appear to 


have been, for a prince of the blood 
fifty livres a day; for a maréchal of 
France hirty-ſix livres; a lieutenant- 
ocneral twenty-tour livres ; a perſon 
of - quality, or member of the parlia- 


ments, fifteen livres 3 an ordinary 


6 judge, 


nation of priſoners. 
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judge, a prieſt, or perſon in the 
finances, ten livres; a decent bour- 


geois, five livres; and, for fervants 


who were arreſted or permitted to at- 


tend their maſters, fifty ſols. There 
was likewiſe an allowance made tothe 
governor for fire, candles, and waſh- 


ing. The governor was immediately 


under the authority of the miniſter of 


the department of Paris, The lieu— 
tenant-general of the police, as the 
delegate of the miniſter, correſpond- 


ed with t the governor, the heutenant 


dn roi, and the major. He came oc- 
caſionally to infpect the Baſtile, and 
ſometimes was preſent at the exami— 


wanted any thing, he applied to him. 


It he had permiſſion to write to his 


friends, the letters were ſent to the 
police- office, from whence a meſſen— 
Fer Came regularly twice a day, at 
noon and in the evening, to receive 
them ; but, out of the numbers that 
were written, few were delivered, and 


it has been ſulpected, that this appa- 
rent indulgence to priſoners was one 
of the many artifices that were em- 
+ Ployed to diſcover their ſecrets, and 
the perſons with whom they were con- 
The ordinary treatment of 
the priſoners was committed to the 
major, who nevertheleſs, as well as 


nected. 


all the other officers, were conſtantly 
ſubject to the orders of the governor. 


The following are tranſlations of pa- 
pers r regarding the police and diſci- 
| pline of the Baſtile, which were found 
in it when it was demoliſhed!: | 
| officer commanding the 


46 JThe 
guard muſt not permit any who « en- 
ters the caſtle to wear his ſw ord, 


cepting his majeſty, the dauphin, The 


the princes of the blood, the ſecre- 


* taries of ſtate, the martchals of 


France, the captains. of the body 


guards, the dukes and peers, and the 
officers belonging to the place. The 


ſerjeants and corporals muſt make 
themſelves acquainted with the per- 


ſons and names of every one belong- 
ing tothe place, and of all thoſe who 


daily come into and go out of the 
caſtle. They ought likewiſe to learn, 


imm ediately, the names of the tow ers, 


to be able to lay with accuracy in 


winch they may have remarked any 


thing while on duty in the nig glut. The 


It a priſoner 
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ſentinel at the gate is to open and ſhut 


the wicket, but he muſt not permit 
any. one to go out, or come in, with 
whom he 1s unacquainted ; ſhould any 
attempt to do ſo, he muſt arreſt him. 
The ſentinel within the court muſt ob- 
ſerve the ſame. When there is even 
doubt, the perſon is to be arreſted 
until the arrival of the officer com 
manding the guard, who will give his 
orders. "The ſentinel in the court 
mult ſtrike the bell every quarter ot 
an hour, from ten in the evening till 
ſix in the morning. He muſt ring for 
mats, and, as ſoon as he has done fo, | 
he muſt retire into the guard- room, 
and ſhut the window, until ſuch time 
as he may be ordered to return to the 
door of the chapel, where he muſt 


remain till the mals is ended. He 


muſt then return to the guard- room 
as before, until ordered to go back 
to his poſt in the court. The ſenti- 


nel in the court muſt conſtantly keep 


in view the priſoners who may be 
permitted to walk there: he muſt be 
attentive to obſerve if they drop any 


paper, letter, note, or any thing elſe: 


he muit prevent them from writing. 
on the walls, and render an exact ac- 
count of every thing he may have re- 
marked whilſt on duty. All perſons 
whatſoever, except the officers of 
the ſtaff and turnkeys, are forbidden 
ever to ſpeak to any priſoner, or even 
to aniwer him, under any pretence 
whatever. As ſoon as night ſets 1n, 
the ſentinels muſt challens ze all who 
may pe themſelves, and let no 
one pals until they have obſerved 
him, and know him to be one who 
has leave to do ſo. Before the bridge 
of the calile be drawn up, the officer L 
of the guard mult ſend to intorm the 
governor, Thole who may be with 
him, that ſleep in the caſtie, mult 


then retire within the place. As ſoon 


as the bridge is drawn up, the officer 
of the guard muſt carry the keys to 
the lieutenant du roi, trom whom he 
is to receive them, in caſe any order 
arrives from the king, and at the 
ſtated hour for opening the gates. | 
„Whenever an order comes from 
one of the ſecretaries of ſtate for re- 


ceiving, or ſetting at liberty, a pri- 


ſoner, the governor muſt return a 
mellage to that miniſter, by acknow- 
| _ ledging 


* 


A letter, 
ſame to the miniſter of Paris. 


of the lettre de cachet, 


the etler de cachet 
and delire 
the manner in which the priſoner | is to 
be treated. The 
deavour to gain 

of whatever. paſſes in the caſtle 3 of 
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ledging the receipt of it. He will 
likewiſe take care that the miniſter of 
Paris be inſtantly informed of what- 
ever orders may be ſent by any other 
miniſter, as the Baſtile is immediately 
within his department. When the 
governor receives a letter from the 
lieutenant-general of the police, tor 
admitting a priſoner, or ſetting one 


at liberty; that letter is called tre 


d'anticipation, until ſuch time as the 


King's orders can be ſent in form.“ 


Therefore, as ſoon as he receives ſuch 
he muſt communicate the 
| When- 
ever the governor receives orders 
from the king, or letters from the 
lieutenant-general of the police, re- 


garding any thing to be done in the. 
caſtle, he will not contide thoſe or- 
ders to any one but the proper officers, 
whole buſinets it is to execute them. 
As it ſometimes happens that men of 


rank ſurrender themſelves at the Baſ- 
tile, who are themſelves the bearers 
and deliver t 
with their ſword to the governor 

whenever ſuch a caſe happens, the 


governor muſt immediately give in— 


tormation to the miniſter by whom 
his inſtructions reſpet ing 


governor mult en- 
regular information 


the complaints of the priſoners, and 
of all other matters reipecting them. 
On the arrival of a priſoner, the ot- 


ficer muſt order the {oldiers to retire 
into the guard- room, taking care that 
The gate. © 
is to be opened at five in the morning 
and at ſix in the winter. 
If u orkmen ſhould be employed 1n 


he is not ſeen by any one. 
in ſummer, 


the caſtle, as many ſentinels mutt be 


put over them as may be thought ne- 


cellary, who muſt obſerve them with 
the ſame attention they do the pri- 


ſoners, in order that they may not ap- 
_ proach theſe, nor do any thing that 
may be contrary to the rules of the 


piace. When a corporal or any o- 
ther is ordered to attend a priſe: er, 
who may have permiſſion to walk in 
the earden, or on the towers, it 1s 


| exprelsly forbidden that he ſpe: ak to 
He | is to obſerye his actions, to 


lim. 


perm)! 7 70855 of the governor. 
is counterſigned, | 


in it. 
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take care that he make no ſigns to any 
one without, and to bring him back 


at the hour fixed, delivering him over 
to an officer, or one of the turnkeys, 
as way have been ordered, 

The governor of the Baſtile, or 
he wo may command there for the 
time, is only to obey ſuch orders as 
come from his majeſty, or one of his 
ſecretaries of ſtate. The rules eſta- 
bliſhed for the exterior as well as in- 
terior ſervice of the caſtle, can in no 
refpect be altered but by the order of 
the governor ; and, in caſe of his 
abſence, nothing is to be changed but 


by the expretis order of the miniſter 


who has the department of Paris. 
The covernor is not to lic abroad, but 
by permillion of the above miniſter, 
The heatenant du roi, the major, and 
other officers, miſt conſtantly pals 
the night in the caſtle; and, if it 
ſhould at any time be thought neceſ- 
ſary, on account of {icknels, that the 
lieutenant du roi or major ſhould be 
conveyed to any other place, the go- 
vernor mult firſt appriſe the miniſter. 
No officer belonging to the caſtle is 
ever to go out of Paris without the 
It 1s his 
majelty*s will that all the officers of the 
ſtaff make one round at least daily; 
that all thoſe officers as above-men— 
tioned fleep in the caſtle; and that, in 
the day-time, two conftantly remain 
The king, having himſelf re- 
ceived the oath 'of fidelity trom the 
governor, authoriſes him toadminiſter 
it to the other officers. It is his ma- 
jeſty's will, that, in caſe of the ab- 


Hence of the governor by leave or 


otherwiſe, the officer, who may com- 
mand in the mean time in his ſtead, 
ſhall not allow any one from abroad 


to ſee or ipeak to any ot the priſoners, 


unleſs upon production of an order 


from his majeſty; and that then the 


priſoner {hall receive the vilit in the 


_council-room, in the preſence of two 


officers. The officers of 


the tftatt 


muſt take their turn in viſiting. the 


prifoners every day in their rooms, 
except ſuch priſoners as the governor 
may torbid them to go to. They muſt 
render an account of their viſits to. 
the governor, or to him who may 
command in his abſence; His ma- 
jeſty orders the governcr of his caſtle 
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of the Baſtile to cauſe the above re- 
and com- 
mands all officers and other perſons 
belonging to it ſtrictly to conform to 


them according to their reſpechve. 


duties and occupations. Done at Ver- 
„the 2oth of September, 1764. 


. ä (Signed) Lovis.“ 
When the Baſtiſe was deftroyed, 


ſeveral regiſters were found of the | 


The firſt contained their 
the day of their arrival, the 


priſoners. 
names, 


time of their diſch arge or death, the. 


tower where they were lodged, and 
remarks and obſervations upon them. 
Another book contained likewiletheir 
names, quality, day of arrival, and 
an inventory of the effects found on 
them. A third, called the diſctiarge- 


| book, contained the priſoner's receipt 
ſor his cilects, which were always de- 


Iivered to him when he was fer at li- 


berty. In this book he likewiſe hgned 


a declaration, to which he took lis 


Oath, that he would never reveal any 
thing he had heard or ſeen in the 
Baſtile; but, as many perſons bave 


publiſhed what they learnt the re, e 
muſt ſuppoſe that, as the oath was 
compuliatory, they thought them- 


ſelves diſpenſed from objerving-1t. 
All that has come to light of theſe 
hooks, as welt as other papers pe- 


longing to the Ballile, is ouly by de- 
tached parts. The books that have 


appeared reſer to others that are 


wanting. The papers belonging to 
the priſoners were generally ſent to 


the police-otjice ; and without thele, 


without the books mentioned as want - 


ing, and the examinations of the pri- 


ſoners, the account given of them mult 
for ever be imperfect. 

The manner of arreſting perſons 
may have differed according 10 their 
Importance with the public; or other 
Circumſtances attending them; ſome 


were arreſted in their houſes;  ſoine 
fecretiy in the roads or in Mobs 


at night; and ſome weit even leized 
and brow out away from foreign coun- 


Bertin de at Was 
ſeized at Mary-bone in London, car- 
ried to Gravelend, put on-board a 


veſſel there, landed at Calais, and was 


from thence conveyed to the Baſtile. 
His misfortunes ſeem to have been 


owing to an unnatural father; who, 


examined! 


Nature; 


Mit any violence on hi 


he was to be confined. 


inventory of 
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being on terms of intimacy with the 
miniſter, obtained a /ettre de cacſiet to 
arreſt and confine his own ſan! | 
The mode of treating all priſoners, 
after they arrived at the Baſtile, ſeems 
to have been nearly the ſame, except 
that ſome had a greater degree ot li- 
berty than others, more conveniences, 
and a better table. But, if the of- 
ence was important, or, which was 
the ſame thing, if it was thought ſo by 
the miniſter, the prifoner, however 
high in rank, was totally denied any 


communication wiih the reit of man- 


kind, except with thoſe who belonged 
to the place, and were ſent to him by 
the governor. So great was the ſe- 
crecy obſerved in this prilon, that 
perſons have been privately arreſted 
and confined in it for years, Without 
its being known even to their friends 


or families what had become of them, 


till they were able, on being diſcharg— 
ed, to. tell their ſtory ; and, even 
then, the dread of being again de- 
prived of their liberty induced them 


to be extremely circumipect in what 


they ſaid. As foon as a priſoner ar- 
rived at the Battle; he was e eee : 
tothe CG un CH chamber, where he w. 
uy the najor in preſence 01 
lieutenant 25 roi. The uſual 
Te ſpected his birth, country, 
Ins, and Matters of a pub!“ „lic 
"Loos y thing was taken from 
nim that could be employed to com- 
imicit or others, 
or facilitate his eſcape. Theſe were 
put into a box, with a label on the 
vuthde of it, mentioning the tower 
and number of the chamber where 
The boxes 
containing the effects of the priſoners 
were all ranged i in a room near the 
council-chamber. Having ſigned . | 
the things that wer 
token from him, and a copy of his 
examination, he was then ſent to his 
He was next examined by one 
of the king's commillaries, and ſome- 


the 
QUE! N 


O pat 


times in the preſence of the heutenant 
of the police. 
ſome 
pe ated, and itappears by the tel tien; 
Of many, that they were made with 


The examinations of 


priconers were trequently re- 


much art, or rather with that ſort of 
cunning which is nurſed under deſpo- 
tile and there juccelstully employed 

' | either 
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either to conceal or diſcover guilt. 
The priſoners were not allowed to be 
ſhaved, until after the ſecond exami- 
nation; or until all had been obtained 
from them that was required. There 
are inſtances of fome remaining feve- 
ral months without obtaining this in— 
dulgence; which, and the hearing 
mals, and the vie of books, were 


conſtantly denied them until: leave 
came in writing, from the winifter of 


Pars, through ihe at amet ot the 
police. They were ſhaved. by the 
aſliſtant-ſurgeon of the Baſtile, whio 


likewiſe pared their nails; the turn 


kev or a ividier conftantly attending, 
leſt they ſhould attempt to leize the 
inſtrument by violence. It was not 
until the officers had full experience 
of a priſoner's calnne(s and reſigna— 
tion that he was pernatted to have a 
Knife to cut his victuals, or even tongs 


for his fire: nor could any of the. 


regulations on this head be deviated 
from, but by exprefs permiſſion. Yet, 
note ith ſtanding thole extreme pre- 
cautions, there are ſeveral inſtances 
of priſoners who deſtroyed them- 
ſeives. One threw himſelt trom the 
top.ot one of the towers, on which 
account the walks there were for ſome 


time forbidden, and never permitted. 


but to perſons in whom the governor 


thought he could confide. We ü find. 


a remarkable circumſtance mentioned 
in a letter to M. de Sartine, from M. 


Chevalier, major ot the Baſtile, dated 
the 19th of Nov. 176), of which the 


following 1s an extract; | 
Es The priſoner Drohart in going 
through the court flew back to his 


room. The turnkey followed him. 


Ile ttood at the door to detend the 
entry; the turnkey tried to force it, 
not perceiving that he had a knie in 
his hand, ill he received a wound in 
his belly, of which it is thought he 
will probably die betore the morn- 
ing, and he has accordingly received 
the facraments. The prifoner im— 
mediately gave himtelf a wound alſo, 
and expired about ten minutes after.“ 

VI. de Sartine writes in reply: “1 
have learnt, with very great concern, 


the melancholy and unlucky accident. 


that happened this morning at the 
Caſtle. If the precaution of not leav- 


ing a knife or any other infirument 


3 


with the priſoners, had been exactly 
oblerved, and their rooms and per- 
ſons regularly ſearched, this misfor- 
tune would have been prevented. 1 
hope, lir, that you will redouble 
Your zea and attention, for the good 
of the ſervice, and fecurity ot the 
priſoners, | am, &c. &c. | 
DE SARTINE.?? 
Viſits to priſoners, it from perfons 


abroad, was an INAUTgEAce leldom 


granted, and extended only to thole 
vw ho enjoyed fome particular protec- 


tion, A 1d Were con ved for light Ok- 


fences. Perhaps we cannot given the 
reader a better idea Of the manner. in 

which the oeneral-clal(s- of priſoners 
was treated, than by communicating 
to him what was related by a perſon 


of {crupulous verac ity upon his exa- 


mination, after he had 8888 confined 
in the Baſtile above eight months. 
© About 5 HY the morning on the 
24 of April, 177i, I was awaked by 
4 Violent knocking at my chambers 
door, and was commanded, in the 
nate of the king, 
ſo, and an exemvt oi the police, three 
men vio appeareu to-be under has 


orders, and a commiſlary, entered 
the room. 


They deſired me to dreſs 
my elt, and began to fearch the apart- 
ment. They ordered me to open my 


drawers, and, having examined my 
papers, they took juch as they choſe, 
and put them into a box, which, as 1 
underſtood aticrwards, was carried ta 
The commullary 
aſked me my name, my age, the 
place where I was born, how long L. 
had been at Paris, and the manner L 
The examination 
was written down by him; a liſt was 


the police- office. 


ſpent my time. - 


made of every thing found in the 


room, wich, together with the exa- _ 
mination, I was detired to read and 


hon. The exempt then told me to 
take all my body-linen and ſuch 


clothes as 1 choſe, and to come along 


with the m. At the word all | ſtarted' 


guclſed where they were about to 
take me, and it ſeemed to announce 
te me a long train of miſery. Having 


ſhut and ſealed the drawers, they de- 
tired me to follaw them; and, in go— 
ing out, they locked the chamber. 
door and took the key. On coming 


to the lixeet, I tound a coach, into 


which 


to open it. I did 
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which IT was deſired to go, and the 
others followed me. After ſitting for 
fome time, the commillary told me 
they were carrying me to the Baſtile, 
and foon afterwards I ſaw the towers. 
They did not go the ſhorteſt and di- 
rect road; which I juppoſe was to 
conceal our deſtination 
-- who might have obſerved us. The 
coach ſtopped at the gate in the ſtreet 
St. Anthony. I ſaw the coachman 

make ſigns to the ſentinel, and ſoon 
after the gate was opened: 
was under arnis, and I heard the gate 
mut again. On coming to the firſt 
d rau bridge, it was let down, the 
guard there beipg likewiſe under 
arms. The coach went on, and en- 
tered the caitie, where I ſaw another 
guard under arms. It ſtopped at a 


flight of ſteps at the bottom of the 


court, where, being defired to go out, 
I was conducted toa room that T heard 
named the council-chamber. I tound 
three perſons fitting at a table, who, 
as I was told, were the hentenant du 
roi, the major, and his deputy. The 
major aſked me nearly the ſame queſ- 
tions which the commiſſary had done, 
and obſerved the ſame formalities in 
directing me to read and ſign the 
examination. 


Had in them on the table. My hand- 
kerchief and inuft- box being return— 


ed to me, my money, watch, and in- 
deed every thing elſe, were put into 


a box that was ſealed in my preſence, 
and, an inventory having been made 
of them, it was likewiſe read and 
figned by me. The major then called 


for the turnkey whoſe turn of duty it 


was, and, having aſked what room 
was empty, he laid, the Calotte de la 
Bertaudiere. He was ordered to con- 
vey me to it, ana to carry thither my 
linen and clothes. "Ihe turnkey, 
having done ſo, left me and locked 
the doors. 
ly cold, and I was glad to ſee him re- 
turn ſoon atierwards with fire- 
a tinder-box, and a candle, 


the tinder box, that I might in future 
do it myſelf, when ſo inclined. Pri- 
ſoners who were not allowed to have 
a ſervant. of their own, ſometimes 
were indulged with an invalid foldier 


from thofe. 


the ouard | 


enemies 


I was then deſired to 
empty my pockets, and lay what I 


The weather was extremes 


He 
made my fire, but told me, on leaving. 
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to attend them ; but thoſe who had 
neither, made their bed, lighted 
their fire, and ſwept their room, 
themſelves, From the time the 
exempt of the police came into my 
room, I had not ceaſed to form con- 


jectures about the caule of my im- 


priſonment. I knew of none, unleſs 


it were ſome veries and ſketches re. 
lative to the affairs of the 


| times. 
Though they were indiſcreet, they 
were of little importance. "The only 


writing that might have ſeriouſly given 
offence to the 
never thewn, but to one perſon in 


g0v ernment, 1 had 


whom I thought I could confide : I 


found afterwards he had betrayed ne, 


When I heard the double doors thut 
upon me a ſecond time, caſting my 
eyes round my habitation, 1 far, cied 1 
now ſaw the extent of all that was 


left to me in this world for the reſt of 


my days. Beſides the malignity or 
, and the anger of a mini ter, 
I felt that J ran the Tiſk of being for- - 


gotten; the fate of many who "have 


no one of influence to intercede for 
them, or who have not particularly 
attracted the notice of the public. 
Naturally fond of ſociety, I contets I. 
looked forward to the abyſs of lonely 
wretchednels, that I thought awaited 
me, with a degree of horror that can- 
not eaſily be deſcribed. It was dif- 
ferent from any thing 1 had felt he- 
fore. I even regretted now, what I. 
had formerly conſidered as the great- 
eſt bleſſing, a healthy con titution that 
had never been affected by diſeaſe. 1 
recollect with humble gratitude the. 
firit gleam of comtort that ſhot acrols 

this gloom. It was the idea, that 


neither maſſive walls, nor tremendous 


bolts, nor ail the vigilance of ſuſpi- 


cious kee pers, could conceal me from 
the tight of 


God. This thought I 
fondly cheriſhed, and it gave me in— 
finite conſolation i in-the courſe of my 
impriſonment, and principally con- 


tributed to enable me to ſupport it 


with a degree of fortitude and reſigna- 
tion that 1 have fince wondered at. I. 
no longer felt myſelf alone. At 
eleven, my refleftions were inter- 


rupied by the turnkey, who entered 


with my dinner. Having fpread the 
table with a clean . 1pkin, he placed 
the diſhes on it, cut the meat, and 

retired, 


ſon, vi | 
having no  accompli Ces, the oftence, if 
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retired, taking away the knife, The 
diſhes, plates, fork, ſpoon, and goblet, 
. were of pewter, The dinner conſiſt- 
ed of ſoup and vourlze, a piece of roalt- 


ed meat, a bottle of good table wine, 


and a pound loaf of the beſt kind of 
houſehold bread. In the evening at 
ſeven he brought my ſupper, which 
conſiſted of a on diſh and a ragout. 
The ſame ceremony was obſerved in 


cutting the meat, to render the knife 


unnecellary-to me He took away the 
diſhes he had brought for dinner, and 
returned at eight the next morning to 
take away the ſupper-things. Fridays 
and Saturdays being faſt or mazgre 
days, the dinners conſiſted of ſoup, a 
diſh of fiſh, and two diſhes of vege- 
tables; the ſuppers, of two diſhes of 
garden-ſtuff, 'and an omelet, or ſome- 
thing made with eggs and milk, The 
| dinners and ſuppers of each day of 
the week were different, but every 
week was the ſame: ſo that the ordi— 
nary claſs of priſoners ſaw in the 
courſe of the firſt week their bill of 
fare tor nity: years, if 1 55 ſtaid o 
long. 


had remained in my room about | 


three weeks, when I was one morn- 

ing carried down to the council- 
chamber, where I found the com- 
miflary. He began by aſking moſt of 
the queſtions that had been put to me 
before. He then aſked if 1 had any 
knowledge of ſome works he named, 


meaning thoſe that had been written 


by me 3 if I was acquainted with 
the author of them; whether there 
were any perſons concerned with him; 
and it I knew whether they had been 
printed? I told him, That, as 1 
did not mean to conceal any thing, 1 
ſhould avoid giving him needleſs 
trouble; that I myfelf was the author 
of the works he had mentioned, and 
guelled I was there on that account; 
that they never had been printed; 
that the work, which 
Was the cauſe of my confinement, had 
never been ſhewn to any but oue per- 
hom I thought my friend; and, 


for, 1t any one appeared, 


low. candle 


'the 1ſt of November 


with me was returned, 


conceived - 
away 
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there was any, reſted ſolely with my— 
ſelf.” He laid my examination was 
one of the ſhorteſt he had ever been 
employed at, for it ended here. —I 
was Carried back to my rcom, and 


the next day was ſhaved for the firſt 
time ſince my confinement, 


A few 
days afterwards I wrote to the heute- 
nant of the police, requeſting to be 


indulged with the uſe of books, pen, 


ink, and paper, which was granted; 


but I was not allowed to &0 How n to 
the library to chooſe the books. 


Se- 
veral volumes were brought to me by 
the turnkey, who, when I defireq it, 
carried them back and brought others. | 
After my laſt examination, I was 
taken down almoſt daily, and allowed 
to walk about an hour in the court 
within view of the ſentinel: but my 

walks were frequently interrupted 
the Tenth 
nel called out * Au cabinet! and I. 
was then obliged to conceal myſel£ 
haſtily in a kind of dark cloſet in the 
wall near the chapel. The ſheets of 
my bed were changed once a fort- 
night, 1 was allowed four towels a 
week, and my linen was taken to be 
wathed every Saturday. 1 had a:tal- 
daily, and ing the cold 
ſeaſon a certain number. of pieces of 

fire-wood. I was told that the al- 
lowance of fire to the pritoners began 
and cealed. on 


the 3ſt of April, and that my having 


a fire in April was a particular indul- 


gence. After being detained above 
eight months, I was informed that an 
order had come to diſch jarge me. 4 
was delired to go down to the conncil- 
chamber: every thing I had brought 
together with 
the key of my apartment, which I 
found exactly in the ſtate J lefr it on 
the morning ot the 2d of April, 
1771. During my confinement 1 


wrote many letters to {everal of my 


friends, which. were always carried 
with civility, but not one OE 
them had been delivered.“ 

[To be concluded in our next. 1 
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CHARACTER or HENRY 


ENRY II. was one of the great- 


eſt princes of his time for wife 


dom, virtue, and ability; and the 
moſt powerful in extent of dominion 
of all thoſe that had ever filled the 
throne of England. His character, 
both in public and private life, is al- 
moſt without a blemiſh ; and he ſeems 
to have poſſeſſed every accoinplith- 
ment, | 
makes a man eſtimable or amiable. — 
He was of a middle ftature, ſtrong, 
and well-proportioned ; his counte- 
nance was lively and engaging; his 


converſation aflable and enter taining ; 85 


his elocution caſy, perſuaſive, and e- 
ver at command. He loved peace, 


but poſſeſſed both conduct and bra- 
very in war; was provident without 
timidity; ſevere, yet not rigorous, 
3n the execution of juſtice; ; and tem-. 
He preſer- 
ved health, and kept himfelf from 


perate without auſterity. 


corpulency, to which he was fome- 


what inclined, by an abſtemious diet 


and frequent exerciſe, particularly 


by hunting. When he could enjoy 


leiſure, he recreated himſelf in the 
converſation of the learned, or elſe 
in reading; 
tural talents by ſtudy, above any 0- 
ther prince of his time. His attec- 
tions, 


of men never. "deſtroy ed the natural 


ſenſibility of his temper, which diſ- 


poſed him to friendihip and ſociety. 
Bis character has been tranſmitted to 


us by many writers who were his. 
contemporaries; and it reſembles ex- 
tremely, inits moſt remarkable ſtrokes, 
that of his maternal grandfather, 


5 Henry I. excepting only that ambi- 
tion, which was a ruling paſſion in 
both, found not in the firſt Henry 


ſuch unexceptionable means of excrt- | 
ing itſelf, and puſhed that prince into 
meaſures which were both criminal. 


In themſfelves, and were the cauſe of 
farther crimes, from which his grand- 
ſon's conduct was happily exempted. 
He died in 1189, and his death was 
deeply lamented by his ſubjects, 


both of body and mind, which 


and he onlfivared his na- 


as well as his enmities, were 
warm and durable; and his long ex- 
perience of ingratitude and infidelity. 


ture wife of his {on' Richard. 


II. KING or ENGLAND. 


whoſe happineſs ſeems to have been 


the chief aim of all his endeavours. 


He not only enacted wholeſome laws, 
but ſaw them executed with great 
punctuality, He was generous, even 
to admiration, with regard to thoſe 
who committed offences againſt his 
own perion ; but he never forgave 
the injuries that were oftered to his 
people, for atrocious crimes were 
puniſhed ſeverely without reſpect of 
perſons. He was eloquent, agreeable, 


and facetious ; remarkably courteous 
and orgs compaſſionate to all in 


diltrets; fo charitable, that he con- 


ſtantly allotted one tenth of his houle- 
hold proviſions to the poor, and in 


time of dearth he maintained ten thou— 
ſand indigent perſons, from the begin- 


ning of ſpring till the end of autumn. 
His talents, naturally good, 
cultivated with great aſſiduity, and 
delighted in the converſation of learn- 
ed men, to whom he was a generous 
benefactor. | 
prizinyly. tenacious, that he never 
forgot a face nor a circumſtance that 
was worth 
ſuperior to 


he had 


His memory was ſo ſur— 


remembering. 
his. 


Though 
contemporaries in 
ſtrength, 
military {kill; he never engaged in 

war without rel juctance, and was ſo 


averſe to bloodſhed, that he Oy 


an uncommon grief at the loſs of 
very private foldier. Yet he was 
not exempt from hüman frailties; 
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bis paſſions, naturally violent, often 


hurried him to exceſs; he was prone 


to anger, tranſported with the Juſt of 


power, and particularly, accuſed of 
incontinence, not only in the affair of 
Rofamond, whom he is ſaid to have 


concealed in a labyrinth at Wood- 


ſtock trom ihe jealous enquiry of his 
wife, but alſo in a ſuppoſed commerce 
with the re nch . Adelais, 
who was bred in E ngland as the fu- _ 
This 

infamous breach of honour and hoſ- 
pitality, if he was actually guilty, is 


the fouleſt ſtain upon his charadter; 3 


though the fact is doubtful, and We 


hope the charge untrue, 
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riches, true courage, and 
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OW the rage of battle ended, 
And the French for mercy call; 
Death no more in ſmoke and thunder 
Rode upon the vengeful ball. _ 
Vet, what brave and loyal heroes 
Saw the ſun of morning bright— 


Ah! condemn'd by cruel fortune 
Ne'er to ſee the ſtar of night. 


From the main-deck to the quarter 


Strew'd with limbs and wet with blood, 


Poor Tom Haulyard, pale and wounded, 
. Crawl'd where his brave captain ſtood. 


„O my noble captain! tell me, 
Ere I'm borne a corpſe away, 
Have I done a ſeaman's duty ? 

On this great and glorious day? 8 


Tell a dying ſailor truly, 

For my lite is fleeting faſt, 

Have I done a ſeaman's duty, 

Can there aught my mem' ry blaſt 2”. 


« No, brave Tom!“ the captain anſwer'd; 


« Thou a ſailor's part haſt done! 

I revere thy wounds with forrow— - 

_ Wounds by which our glory's won.” 
« Thanks, my captain! life is ebbing 

___ Faſt from this deep-wounded heart; 
But, O grant in death one favour, 

Ere I from the world depart: 


Bid ſome kind and truſty ſailor, 
When I'm number'd with the dead, 
For my ſweet and conſtant Cath'rine 
Cut a lock from this poor head! 


Pid him to my Cath'rine give it, 
Saying, her's alone I die! 

Kate will keep the mournful preſent, 
And embalm it with a ſigh. | 


Bid him too this letter bear her, 


Which I've penn'd with panting breath : 


. Kate may love to ſee the writing, 
When the hand 1 is cold in death.“ 


„That I will,” replied the captain, 

And be ever Cath'rine's friend; — 

«Ah! my good and kind commander, 
Now my pains and ſorrows end !” 


Mute towards his captain weeping 
Tom uprais'd a thankful eye 
Now his captain's foot embracing 
Sunk with Kate on his laſt ſigh ! 
Who, that ſaw a ſcene ſo mournful 
Could without a tear depart, 


He muſt own a ſavage nature: 
Pity never knew his heart! 
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| Our faith hears his thunder; 


How! die ! roar'd Gripus 


F 
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Now in his white hammock ſhrouded, 
By the kind and penſive crew, 

As he dropp'd into the ocean, 
All burſt out- Poor Tom, adieu!“ 
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Es, Nelfon, the godhead our gratitude 
owns; | 
The protector of kings 3 ; the ſupporter of 
thrones ! | 
his lightning 
we fee, -. 
Launch'd by Howe, by St. Vincent, by 
Duncan, and thee ! 
For, as ſoon as the ſails of our fleets 
are unfurl'd, 
Glory ſmiles on our ifle, and enlivens 
the world. 


The worſt plague of old Egypt through 
thee will he cure; 
For, compar'd with F rench freedom, who 
| would not endure _ 5 
Of darkneſs oppreſſive the palpable fogs ; 


The pelting of hailſtones; the — — of 


frogs? 
But, as ſoon as the ſails, &c 


The Turk feels a joy, not unmingled 

with fear; 
Down the bluſh of the Czar ſteals of rapture. 
a tear; 


Then ourſelves the Great Nation we ſurely 


might name, 


Had not France's directors polluted me claim. 


For, as ſoon as the ſails, &c. 


Ye traitors in heart, your malignity ceaſe: "A 
Rail no more at this war; it will dictate a 
peace; 


But with heaven, and with earth, ſtill theſe 


wretches will jar; 
And infer our deſtruction from peace, or 
from war. 
Yet, as foon as the fails, &c. 


While ingratitude chills 
below; 
FromOlympus new beams of beatitude flow; 
Hawke is proud of the laurels that Nelion 
hath worn; | 
And great Chatham with tranſport | looks 
down on his fon. _ 
For, as ſoon as the ſails, &c. 


the ſeditious 


EPIGRAM zu vol. i, P. 217. tran/lated, 


H ! let me die in peace, Eumenes cry'd 
To a hard creditor at his bed- ſide. 
thus your debts. 
evade! 2 
No, fir, you ſhall not die till I am paid. 


MONTHLEY 
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one of 44 guns. 


town, 
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From the LONDON GAZETTES. 
PnirapETrHIA, July 25, 1798. 


R. Marſhal, one of the three commiſ- 


ſioners at Paris, who lately arrived 


Here from France by way of New York, has 


been received with much diſtinction. He 
was met, at ſome miles diſtance from Phi- 


: Iadelphia, by the ſecretary of ſtate and 


ſome members of the ſenate, eſcorted into 


town by a party of the new-raifed volun- 


teer corps, and a public dinner has been 
ſince given to him by the principal members 
of the two houſes of congreſs. | 

July 16. The meaſures adopted, with a 


view to place this country in a ſtate of pre- 


paar? for a war with France, continue to 
e carried on with conſiderable ſpirit. The 
defenceleſs fituation of the different ſea-port 
towns is particularly felt, and the erection 


or repair of the fortifications necellary for 


the protection of the moſt expoſed places is 
begun all along the coaſt of the Atlantic with 
a great degree of energy. In ſome parts of 


the country, particularly at New York, in- 
dividuals have offered their perſonal ſervice, 


gratis, for the conſtruction of batteries. 


The ſum appropriated to this object by 
congreſs, is four hundred and thirty thou- 


ſand dollars: and an act has been patled, 
that when any individual Rate, that happens 
to be indebted to the general union, thall, 
with the approbation of the pretident, com- 


. plete any fortifications already begun, or 
crect any additional works, the money thus 
applied mall be placed to the credit of that 


Itate. 


be completed and equipped, the United 
States of 44 guns, the Conſtitution of 44 
guns, and the Conſtellation of 36 guns, have 
found no difficulty in proc: Uring their full 
complement of men, although the monthly 
piy, 17 dollars to able-bodied ieamen, and 
10 dollars to ordinary ſeamen, is much in- 


_ ferior to the wages given at preſent by the 


Captains of merchant veltels. 


A conſiderable addition to the number of | 


theſe large trigates is likely to be made by 
voluntary. ſubicription ; the merchants of 
Philadelphia have undertaken to conſtruct 
At Boſton upwards of one 
hundred thouſand dollars have been ſub— 
ſcribed for a ſimilar purpoſe. At Baltimore, 
oiic hundred thouſand. At New York, 
Alexandria, Norfolk, Richmond, Charlef- 
and almoſt all the conſiderable towns 
of the union, proportionate ſums have been 
vengroutly contributed, 

The congreſs have authoriſed the prett⸗ 
dent 10 bud a contiderable number ot vel- 


3 


have been captured. 


ſels of inferior ſize: Six of 32 guns, 12 of 
from 20 to 22 guns, 6 of 18 guns, and 10 
gallies. The number of revenue cutters, 
which carry from 8 to 14 guns each, are alfo 
to be multiplied along the coaſts, and the 


preſident is empowered to increaſe their 


complement of men to the number of 70. 


Theſe vellels have been aut horiſed by act of 


congreſs to take all French armed vetlels, 
and to re-take ſuch American veſlels as may 
The cxertions of the 
olficers'and crews have been encouraged by 


a law, ſecuring to them a certain ſhare in 
the value of the prizes they may take. 
French privateer lately brought in by the 


The 


American floop of war the Delaware, has 
been regularly libelled, and condemned in 
the court of admiralty here. The crews 
have been conſidered as priſoners of war, 


and are to be confined in Lancaſter gaol. 


Congreſs has farther ordered the torma- 
tion of acorps of marines, to conſiſt of 5c 
men, under the directions of a mayor and a 
proper number of ſubaltern officers; and 1t 
appears that it 1s likely to be raiſed without 
difficulty. 

Much time has been ſpent 1 in congreſs on 
a plan for better organizing and diſciplining 
the militia. The preſident has been au- 
thoriſed to purchaſe 30, og ſtand of ſmall 
arms for the uſe of thoſe bodies of militia 


that are moſt in want of them, which are to 


be depoſited in convenient ſituations, and to 


be either lent to the diſterent corps, or foid 
to them at prime coſt. 


The regular army of the United States is 


alſo to receive ſome increaſe: congreſs has 
The three ſrigates ordered by congreſs 10 


authoriſed the railing of twelve new regt- 
ments of infantry, and fix troops of light. 
dragoons, (which, with the two troops als 
ready exiſting, will form a regiment,) in 
addition to the proviſional army of 10,020 
men which the prefident has it in his power 


to levy in caſe of a threatened invation. By 
this means the regular army will amount 


upon the whole to between 12 and 13,000 
men, excluſive of the provitional one Juit 


mentioned. 


The volunteer cor ps proceed with very 
great ſucceſs. The ſpirit of enliſtment has 
been in ſome degree increaſed by a plan, 
adopted by congreſs, enzpowering the vo- 


lunteers to form themſelves into legions 3 


that is to ſay, as it is underſtood here, into 
corps compoſed of infa:. try, cavalr 5. and 
artillery. 

A ody of this kind has very ſudden! y ac- 


quired numbers and reſpectability, and is 
| likely ſoon to have the full complement of 


2000 men. It is expected that thoſe vo- 
Junteers who may oller their ſervice, in the 
Whole 
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whole extent of the United states, may in 
the end amount to from go to 120,000 men. 
„ VIENNA, Oct. 4. The laſt accounts 
from Malta, which were dated the 26th of 
Augult, brought 1 intelligence thatthe French 
troops, to tie number of about 2500 men, 
had, in con equence of the diſcontents of 
the inhabitants, which had broken out into 
acts of violence, retired within the torts, 
whither they had tranſported ihe pow der, 
and as much flour as tney could lay up in the 
magazine; and that, in order to avoid the 


diminution of this ſtore, they compelled 


the inhabitants of the town, by firing a can- 
non laden with ball over their houſes, to 
bring them, from time to time, ſufficient 
proviſions for their preſent conſumption. 

.-: CONSTANTINOPLE, Sept. 19. By let- 
ters juſt received from Smyrna it appcars, 
that the general meaſures of police »dopted 
againſt the French have been purſued there 
with a more exemplary rigour than ciſc- 
where. The individuals of the French na- 
tion have been thrown into the common 
priſons; and the whole French miſſion, in- 


cluding Jean Bon St. Andre and his papers, 
dozen mules, arc on their 


laden on half a 
Way hither under an eſcort. — Three French 
veilels have been captured in the harbour, 


and the whole French property on- ſhore 
confiſcated. 


AbNM IBA iet 
Extracis of three Letters tranſj ted by E. 
Sl.. Vincent, K. B. to E. Nepean, Eſq. 
zncloſed in Letters from his Lordſinp, 
dated off Cadiz, the 28th & zoll. Sept. 
Gor1arthn, off the Mouth of the Nile, 
Auguſt 25. At half paſt one this morning, 


the boats of his majeſty's thip Goliath, un- 


der the direction of Licutenant William De- 
buſk, attacked, and carried after an obſti- 


nate action of fifteen minutes, the French 
national armed ketch Torride, of 70 m en, 


commanded by Martin Bedat, lieutenant de 
vaiſſeau, mounting three long 18- pounders, 
Jour ſwivels, and well appointed in ſmall 
arms. The caſtle of Berquier, under the 
guns.of which the Tornide was moored, al- 
10 fired for her ſupport 
courage of Lientenant Debuſk, and thoſe 
under his command, were ſuch as to baffle 
every attempt to fave her. 
captain is badly wounded; 1 have there- 
tore ſent him on-thore with a flag of truce. 
Lieutenant Dcbulk is lightly wounded, and 
one of his people likely to ſuffer amputa- 
tion of his left arm. The prize had three 
killed and ten wounded; ſeveral of the 
I iloners elcaped to the "Gare by ſwim— 
ming. THOMAS FOLEY. 
ALCMENE, off Alexandria, Aug. 22. 1 
beg leave to inform, that la Legere, French 
warde, mounting two b-pouncers, lome 


HRONICL E. 


to acquaint you of my arrival in the 1 


; but the ſkill and * 


The French. 


Guadaloupe. | 
F.f a 
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ſwivels, and 61 men, was captured this day 
by his majeſty's ſhip under my command. 
Though every preparation Was made tor 
running along-tide and boarding her, to 
ſave any diſpatches fie might have for Buo- 
naparte, we couid not prevent their being 
thrown overboard ; which was however 
perceived by John T aylor and James Har- 


ding. belonging to the Alemene, who, at 
the riſk of their lives, (the thip then going 


between tive and fix knots,) daſhed over- 
board, and ſaved the whole of them. La 
Legere is forty days from Toulon, bound 
to Alexandria with difpatches for General 
Buonaparte. GEORGE HOPE. 
AURORA, Sept. 29. I have the honour 
Fagus 
with la Vielos Arragonela, Spaniſh-built 
frigate, (letter of marque, ) of 30 guns and 
90 Men, Jaſe Eloy Sanchez, commander, 
with a cargo from la Guayra. She ſails ve- 
ry faſt; but a defect in her rudder, and 
fore- top· maſt being reefed, prevented her 
eſcape. Many of her guns were thrown 
overboard during the chace on the x6th in- 
ſtint, 20 leagues to the weſtward of the 
Bayones. She is a very complete i: ip, as 
large as our four-and-twenties; left Old 
Spain on the 10th of April laſt in company 


with a ſhip of the line and two frigates that 


went to Cuba. Her cargo, by regiſter, 
conhifts of 3702 OE 87 lbs. of cocoa, 
of coffee, 3381 lbs. of indigo. 
5 a Penefel was in {:g] At at the commence- 
mert of the chace. H. DIGBY. 
Copies of Letters from Near. adiuiral Har- 
vey, Commander in Chieſ in the Leeward 
Iflands, dated Prince of Wales, Fort 
feoyal Bay, Martinique, Auguſt 8. 
His majeſty armed floop Charlotte, com- 
manded by Lieutenant John Williams, cap- 
tured the gth ultimo, off Demarary river, 
De Efle Andeneming, a Dutch privateer- 
ſchooner, belonging to Surinam, of 8 guns 
and 38 men, which he ſent to Pemarary.— 
She 855 upon a three-months' cruize, had 
been out 19 days, but made no captures. _ 
Sept. 8. Since my letter of the 10th of 
February, the thips and veflels under my 
command have re-captured 6 Britiſh and 16 
American vellels, of different denomina- 
tions, bound to and from theſe iſlands. 
Since my letter of the 8th ult. the Con- 


cord and L: apwing have captured the fol- 
lowing French privatecrs (ichooners) be- 


longing to Guadaloupe : Buonaparte, of 8 


guns and 72 men; Amazone, of 10 guns 
and 80 men; 


Sauvcur, of 4 guns and 20 
men ; and Fortune, of 2 guns and 22 men. 
And the Lapwing captured, on the 12th ult. 
the Invariable, ſchooner letter of marque, 
of tour guns and 20 men, laden with dry 
goods, from St. Bartholomew's, bound ta 
HENRY HARVEY. 
Letter 
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and thip's company, in repairing the dama- 
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| Ten ſeamen killed ; 
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utter to the Right Hon. Lord Bridport, 


K. B. from Capt. Martin, Commander 

of has Majeſty's Ship Fiſhguard, dated 

Plymouth Sound, Oct. 22. | 

My Lord, In compliance with your order 
of the 17th inſt. I proceeded with all poſſi- 


ble diſpatch to the ſouthward ; and on the 
20th, having arrived in latitude 48. 23. N. 

Jongitude 7. W. I had the fatistaction to 
fall in with a large French frigate, and, af- 


ter an hour's runaing tight, came to cloſe 
action with her, which laſted for twenty- 


five minutes, when the Fiſhguard became 


perfectly ungovernable, the bowlines, bra- 
ces, topſail- ties, backſtays, and the whole 


of the running rigging, being cut to pieces. 


At this critical moment the endeavoured to 
but the activity of the oflicers 


cloſe with her again; and the fight was re- 
newed, and continued with great ſpirit and 


reſolution for an hour and fifty) minutes, 


when the ſurrendered to his majeſty's ſhip; 


and ſhe proves to be I'Immortalite, a new 
_ frigate, mounting 42 guns, 24 pounders on 
the main- deck, and g-pounders with 42- 
pound carronades on the quarter-deck and 
torecaſtle, commanded by Citizen le Grand, 

Who was killed in the action. 
of the ſquadron that compoſed the expedi- 
tion to Ireland; and at the commencement 
of the action had on board 580 men, inclu— 


ding General Menage, ſerond in conimand 


of the troops (who was alſo killed in the ac- 


tion), Adjutant- general Crazey, and ſome 
| J. B. MARTIN. 
Killed and Wounded in the Fiſhguard. 
Lieutenant Gerard of 
the marines, 23 amen; and 2 marines, 


_ wounded. Total killed and wounded, 


36: 13 of the wounded men are not ex- 
pected to recover. 


Killed and Wounded in l . 0 
; Ten officers and 44 men killed; ſixty-one 


wounded. Total, 115. 


Letter from Captain Durham, of 1 the An- 
en, to Lord Bridport, dated Plymouth | 


Sound, October 27, 1998. 


My Lord, From the difabled fate of bis 
majeſty's thip under my command in the 
action of the 13th inttant, and the wind 


remaining to the ſouth-weſt, 1 was una- 


voidably ſeparated from the ſquadron under 
the command of Sir John Borlaſe Warren, 


Bart. K. B. and drove conſiderably to tne 
north-weſt of Ireland. 


have great ſatisfaction in informing your | 
lordſhip, that on the 18th, at day-lizht in 


the morning, I diſcovered a large thip to 
leeward, fortunately tor me, with the loſs 
of her fore and main topmaſts, (the Anſon 
being by no MEANS in @ datuation to chaſv J 


She was one 


and 50 men. 


her mizen-maſt gone, main-yard and main 


croſs trees; the bowſprit and fore- yard ſhot 
through in ſeveral places. 

I immediately bore up, and got along- 
fide of her. After an action of one hour 
and a quarter, moſt gallantly diſputed, and 
which does the higheſt honour to Citizen 
Joſeph Adrien Segone, her commander, ſhe 
truck. She proved to be la Loire, one of 
the largeſt and fineſt frigates belonging to 
the republic, and preſented by the city of 


Nantz; quite new, and never before at ſea, 
pierced for 50 guns, mounting 46, (18+ 


pounders;) having on-board 664 men, 
troops included, among whom are a num- 
ber of artillery, and ctat-major for three 
regiments. La Loire had 48 men killed 


and 75 wounded; the was one of the four 


frigates which the Anſon engaged on the 


13th, and was making her eſcape from the 
coaſt. -- Our loſs conſiſts of Mr. Alexander 


Duncan, quarter-maſter, and one ſeaman, 
killed; Mr. W. Abel, firſt lieutenant of 


marines, Mr. William Robillard and Mr. 
Francis R. Payler, midſhipmen, $ ſcamen, 
an. 12 marines, wounded. 
Havi'g fallen in the night before with 


his wajeſty's brig the Kangaroo, I ordered | 
Captain Brace, from the Anſon”s diſabled 
ſtate, to continue in company; and I am 


much indebted to him for the fervices he 


rendered me in taking pofl-thon of la Loire. 
The following ſtores were on-board la 


Loire: Cloching complete for zooo men; 


1020 muſkets in caſes, 200 ſabres, and 360 


pouches; 25 cafes muſket-ball cartridges ; 


one braſs field- piece, with great quantity of 


ammunition of different kinds, OK 


tools, &c. H. DURHAM. 


Letters to Admiral Peyton, Commander in 


Chief in the Downs, 
Proves, at Sea, Oct. 28. On Sunday 


morning, the 28th inſtant, I obſerved a 
ſuſpicious ſchooner between three and four 
leagues ſouth-weſt of Fairleigh, to which 


I gave chaſe ; at ten, after firing five or {ix 
chaſe-guns, the ſtruck ; on boarding, found 
her to be le Corlaire I Erin go Brah, of 10 
carriage-guns and 8 ſwivels, part of which 
the threw overboard ; ſhe had between 40 
She failed from Calais only 
on Saturday forenoon; had taken nothing. 
_ JOHN CHESSHYRE. 

Reden, Downs, OR. 20. At {ix this 

morning, Blackneſs bearing ſouth-caſt-by- 


eaſt diſtance. 3 leagues, I diſcovered three 


large luggers a. head immediately made 
all fail, and gave chaſe'; after a running 
fire of two hours, had the pleafure to come 
up with and capture one of them, le Vigi- 
lant lugger, mounting 12 four-pounders and 
2 long xs, carrying 55 men (fix or feven _ 
of whom were left on-ihore at Boulogne), 
commanded by Citizen Muirballe. On 
ſendin 8 
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ſending my boats on-board, I found that, 
in conſequence of her being hulled in ſeveral 
places ſhe was ſinking very faſt, which de- 


tained me a conſiderable time {in endeavour- 


ing to ſtop the leak), otherwiſe mult ine- 
vitably have taken another. betore they 
could poflibly have reached. the coaſt of 
France. I have the pleaſure to ſay, that 
all the priſoners got ſate on-board except 
thoſe killed by my firing; and every exer- 
tion was uſed to fave the veſſel, but to no 
effect, for at nine in the morning ſhe ſunk. 

She was entirely new, had been out two 
cruizes only, and had taken nothing. One 


_._ of the luggers in company had captured a. 
brig, which I obſerved his majeſty's ſloop 


the Plover to take poſſeſſion of, off Folke- 
None, at eleven A.M. R. LLOYD. 
Letter from Captain Thomas Wolley, of 
the Arethuſa, to Evan Nepean, Eq. 
dated Havre, October 24, 1798. 
Fir, I have the honour to acquaint you, 
for the information of their lordthips, that 
on the 21ſt of this month, his mazeſty's 
ſhip Arethuſa, under my command, drove 
on- ſhore a luggzer-privatcer on the rocks of 
cape la Hogue, (Waere the bilged and up- 
ſet,) mounting, as we ſuppoſe, about tix 
guns, and carrying forty men ; and re-took 
a floop, her prize. We had only one man 


_ -wounded by the muſquetry from the ſhore. 


The Eurydice had chaſed her from Guern- 
ſey (where the had taken the floop), and 
joined us in the evening. T. WOLLEY. 
Letter to Admiral Lord-viſcount Duncan, 
rom Captain King, o the Sirius, da- 
ted Grimſby-roads, Nov. 1, 1798. 
My Lord, I have the honour to inform 
your lordſhip, that, in purſuance of orders 
1 received from Vice-admiral Sir Richard 
Onſlow, Bart. I parted company with the 
fleet, on the evening of the 23d ultimo, to 
reconnoitre the force of the enemy in the 
Texel. At eight on the following morn- 
ing, the Texel bearing ſouth by catt ten 
leagues, I fell in with two Dutch frigates, 
at that time about two miles diſtance from 
each other. 
Paſſing within gunſhot x") the leewardmoſt 
of them, I flood on until 1 couid, upon 
tacking, nearly fetch the weathermoſt, the 
Waakzaamheid, Captain Neirrop tenior 
captain, mounting 26 guns, 24 9-pounders 
on the main-deck, and 2 6-pounders on the 
forecaſtle; having 100 Dutch ſeamen and 
122 French troops on-board, with 2000 
ſtand of arms and other ordnance ſtores. 
My object was to prevent their junction; 
and, by this means that being accomplith- 
ed, I had the fatistaction to bring her to a- 


bout nine o'clock, when ſhe hauled down 


her colours, and fired a gun to leeward. 
As ſoon as the priſoners were exchanged, 
I madefailatter the other; and, although 


to the wind on obſerving us. 
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nearly out of ſight, I had the good fortune, 
before five in the afternoon, to bring her to 
a kind of running action, which continued 


about half an hour, within muſket-ſhot at 


times, during which the kept up a ſmart 
but ill-direted diſcharge of cannon and 
muſketry, when ſhe ſtruck to his majelty's 
ſhip. —She is called the Furie, and was un- 
der the orders of the captain of the Waak- 
zZaamheit, and had the commandaat of the 
troops and-a number of officers on-board. 
Her captain's name is Pletz, the mounts 35 
guns, and had 153 Dutch ſeamen and 165 
French troops on-board, alto 48002 ſtand of 
arms, beſides other ordnance-ſtores. 

am happy to add, there was only one 


man wounded by a muſket-ball, and that 


his majeſty's ſhip ſuffered but little, oe 
ſhot through her bowlprit, her rigging, &c. 
but little cut. —-The lots on-board the Fury 
was 8 killed and 14 wounded : her hull, 


maſts, &c. have Ed much. 


This expedition has been waiting an op- 
portunity of failing ſince the 21# of July 
laſt; and they left the Texel only at eleven 
o'clock the preceding night. R, KING. 


Extract of a Letter rom Captain George 
Counteſs, of the Ethalion, lo Evan 
Nepean, Eſq. dated Plymouth Sound, 
- November 8, 1798. | 
Sir, Since my letter of the 22d of Sep- 
tember laſt, by Captain White, of the 


Sylph, I continued to watch the motions of 


the French ſquadron, (having with me the 
Anſon and the Amelia,) until the qth of 
October at noon, when, a hard gale of wind 


coming on, we loſt figlit of them in latitude 


53- 13. N. and longitude 16. 15. W. Sligo 
Bay bearing N. 77 E. diſtant 91 leagues. 
The wind being oll ſhore, we carried 
ſail to get in with the land to give the ne- 
ceſſary information. The Amelia ſeparated 
on the night of the 8th. 
deſired, in caſe of leparation, each ſhip to 
make the beſt of her Way to give the alarm. 
On the 11th we fell in with the ſquadron 
under Sir John B. Warren, but, it blowing 
ſtrong, could not get on-board to commu- 
nicate any intelligence; but, ſeeing the A- 
melia with him, I was ſatisfied he had all 
the information I could give. Soon after 


our joining the above ſquad!on, the Anſon 


made the ſignal for the enemy, whom we 
diſcovered coming down ; but they hauled 
We chaſed, _ 
and kept cloſe to them during the night; 
and next morning the attack commenced, ; 
which no doubt you have been fully in- 


formed of by Sir John Borlaſe Warren. 


After the Hoche ſtruck, we purſued the 
weathermoſt frigate, who was making off, 
and failed very faſt. After a conſiderable 
chace, we came up with and engaged her: 
the made an obſtinate reliſtance tor an 7 


I had previouſly _ 
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20 killed. | 8 | 
Letter from Captain Co wo eng to fo Uan 


his appearance in this 
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and fifty minutes after we got -a-breaft of 


Her, when ſhe ſtruck her colours, moſt. of 


her fails having cone down, and having 
tive feet water in her hold. She n to 
be the Bellone, of 36 .12- poun« BE „ have 
mg 500 loldiers on-board beides her crew. 
Fine (qu: iron. chaſed to lee war 
courſe we ſeparated, I being obliged to re- 
main by ie prize, and have been under 
the necciſity of keeping the ſea ever ſince. 
Jcaunot ſpeak too high ly of the bravery 
and conduct ot al} my officers duriag the 
action, as well as their: extreme vigilance 


in waiching the enemy tor ſeventeen. days. 


Mr. Sayer, firit licutenant, is by _ prize; 
and Þ can with pleafure ay, that 
zeſty has not a more zealous or a 
cer .—- We had one 
wounded 


F115 1: tas 
better of- 
man killed aud three 
the enemy appuar.to ave 5 
C OQOUNTES 


 Hepean, Eſq. dated Haſtings, N . 13. 

Jam to acqual, it You, That this morning 
a French privateer havl::s e een oli tlus 
Place, and Mr. Wenham having 
bimſelf and cutter, the Lion, to go after 
her, I put on-board her as many of the 
ſea-fencibles as I thought necefliry, cha- 
fed, and after a little firing, in which one 
Frenchiman was k ted, we took and brougnt 
her imo this road. She is the Sncceſs, of 


b herbdurg, Nicholas Dubois maſter, with 
4 x s and 24 men; had hecn out 4 days 
without making any capture. — 1 beg leave 


to ice that the Haſtings men came for- 
vard on the occaſion with the grea 
and readineſs. E. H. SOL. UMBINE., 


G_—_ 


NapL ES, Sept. 25. "Th 1e Cul Leda, 
Captain Trowbridge ; Alexander, Captain 
Ball; and frigate Bon ne Cito; enne; came 
into this port on the 18th in the evening. His 


Sicilian majeſty went out in his boat into 


the bay to meet them, as did numerous 
Engliſh and Neapolitan boats. The ſhips 
gave the royal ſalute to his majeſty .—Ad- 
mira! Nelſon, in the Vanguard, accompa- 
nied by the Thalia trigate, did not make 
ray until the 22d, 
en bccalmed off Sicily. [Of the 
a 6152 with hog did arrive, 
ſpoken in p. 197. 
E 5 alſiſtance has been giv en 
1 ua ra, E ulloden, and Alexand ler, 


having b. 
admiral's 
We have aly cad) 
b 

to the Var 


„o that theie thips will be fit to go again to 


ſea in a few days. - Yeſterday „the Coloffus, 

Capt. Murray, with tout vicdugllers, from 

Cibraitar, came to an anchor in this port. 
This morning Admiral Nelſon received a 


letter from Sir [ames Saumerez, dated from 


the port ot Auguſta, in Sicily, the 17th 
Inſt. reporting all well in the squadron un- 
der his com 2nd; and that he hoped, hav- 
ing got water and treih proviſions,” to fail 


for Gibraltar on the Wedneſday following. 
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d, aud ot 


Oflered 


enter this territory. 


eſt zal 


vented this un on. 


the ſtro 


Sept 29. Captain Gage, in the Terpfi- 
chore, arrived here this morning. He left 


Malta on the 26th, when Sir J. Saumarez 
with his ſquadroi', in conjunchon witit the. 
_ Portugueſe ſquadron under Marquis Nizza, 


had far moned the French to lurrender and 


evacuate Malta, which was retuled by NM. 


Vaubois, the commander in chief of the 
Valeita; and that Sir James was proceed- 
ing with his ſquadron and French prizes to 
Gibraltar, having left the Portugueſe to 
block Malta, and having, at tlic requeſt of 


the Malteſe infurgents, ſupplied then with. 
a large quantity of ammunition and 1209 


lt. ind of arms from his Frencli prizes. The: 
Malteſe ſay, that the French are in the ut- 
moſt want at Valetta. „ 

VIENNA, Oct. 27. Intelligence Was 
received on Thurſday afternoon, from Ge- 
neral Bellegarde, ot the Aultrians having, 
at the formal requeſt of the Griſons' go- 
vernment, taken pollcfſion of Coire and 
the important poſt of Richenau, and of 
detachments being on their march to occupy 
the rei of the country. 

[It will cafily occur to the reader, that 


theſe unfortunate and harmleſs people, the 


Grifons, invited the Auſtrians into their 
territory merely to protect them againſt the 


attacks of the French, with which they 
were every day threatened. —There had in- 


dced ſubliſted an agreement, that neither 
party, whether Auſtrians or French, ſhould. 
The latter had repeat - 
edly expretled their wiſh that it ſhould be 
annexed to the Helv: tic body, and thereby 
in fact become ſubjected to the French do- 
minion, but the inhabitants, being almoſt 
unanimous in favour of the eiperor, pre- 
For ſome weeks pait, 

the affairs of that country have been evi 
dently haſtening to a critis: the French 
had been aſſembling a body of troops on thc 


frontiers of it, no doubt with a view of a- 


vailing themſelves of the firſt opportunity 
to enter it. The inhabitants, dreading the 
eſfects of French fraternity, applicd bo the 
emperor for athſtance, in virtue of ancient 
treaties which guarantee to them their con- 
ſtitution and their neutral: ty. Accordingly 
the imperial general Aitenburg entered the 
capital, Cote, on the 14 of OGdtober; 
having previouſly illued u proclamation to 
the inhabitants, declaring that he came tlu- 
ther at the requeſt of their magiltr: tes, = 


protect the independence and integrity e 
the Rhetian republic.— Ihe Auſtrians are 


2 00 in number; and ther polietion 0 
'£ paſſes offers contiderable advanta- 
ges to the enemy in a hoſtile view, as Hey 
imercept the direct communication betwec: 
the republican armies in Switzerland and 
Italy, w hich was a great abj ct witli t:16 


French. — The- Griſons were long in Hance © 


They are divided into 


with me SWls- 
f three 


- 
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three leagues, which form one republic. — 
The country which they inhabit is bounded 
on the north by the cinton of Glaris, and 
the counties of Sarvans and Phidentz; on 
the eaſt by the I yroleſe; on the ſouth by 
the Venetian territory, and the Milaneſe; 
and on the weit by the Swiſs, Italian bail- 
liwics, and the cantonof Uri. The whole 
country was known to the ancients by the 
name of Rhœtia; under this name like- 
wiſe was compriſed a part of Swabia, and 
was diſtinguiſhed into Upper and Lower 
Rhee: ia. Tois country was what conſtitu- 
ted Upper Rhœtia, and, at the decline of 
the Roman empire, fell under tne power of 
the ORrogoths, wio governed it by dures. 
Towards the ſixth century it paſſed under 
the dominion of the Franks, and in the gth 
was united to Germany.—Three leagues or 
alliances were originally formed on account 
of the tyranny of the great barons: the 
molt ancient began about the year 1400 and 
1419, in the biſhopric of Coire, againit 
the ſecular power of the biſhop, and took 
the name of the Caddee, or League of God's 
Houſe; the ſecond was formed in the year 
1424, and was called the Griſe, or Grey 
Len gue; the other was formed in the year 
14.30, which is the League of the Ten Ju- 
riidictions. The two former entered into 
an alliance in the year 1425, and was join- 
ed by the laſt in 1471. 
federation was renewed in 1 544, and again 
in 1712. By this treaty oi union, theſe 


people rec procally engaged not to make a- 


ny new alliance, nor declare war, nor make 
peace, but by common conſent; they alſo 
agreed to ſuccour each other at their own 
expence, guarantee each other's privileges, 
&c.—Their government is perfectly demo. 
Cratic, ſubdivided into a number of ſmall 
democracies totally in dependent of each 
other in their particular police. A diet, or 
ailembly of the three leagues, is holden 
yearly, compoled of 63 deputies and three 
chiets, of which each league ſends its re- 
ſpective ſhare. In the election of theſe de- 
puties every male of 16 years of age has a 


voice, and in ſome communities they are 


allowed to vote at the age of 14.— he 
country is in general very elevated 
mountainous; it contains ſeveral valleys, 
to ſome of which the pailages are ſhut up 
during great part of the year. 
the fouti he the click of the Valley's, iunk 
in the Alps, which at laſt terminate in in- 
accciiible gl: Cl; ers, or elevated rocks, c 22Da- 
ble of allording no kind of vegetable what- 
ever. From incie glaciers the principal ri- 
vers take their ſource; as the Rhine, the 
Inn, and the àdda. The inhabitants cul- 
tivate ſome grain in the vaileys and the leſs 
ſtcep hills, but not ſufficient for the w ants 
of half the people: the reſt they obtain 
from Lombardy. Their principal object, 


This general: con- 


trom the 


and brilliant victory, 
the injuſtice, 
had fixed the attention 


and. 


which, 
Towards. 


that thoſe 


ſtruggling under the yok 


as farmers, is the care of their ſheep and 
cattle, from which they obtain excellent 
butter and cheeſe. The mountains aflord 
good palture, the valleys fruit, and the hills 
chelnuts; moſt of the mountains abound 
in metals, minerals, follils, and mireral 
ſprings. ſalt is obtained in Tyrol. Moſt 
of the Criſon peatants wear woollen and 
linen cloth of their own manufacture.— 

The number of inhabitants of the three 


leagues 1s. eſtimated at 150,000 fouls ; and 
of their ſubject countries, the Valteline, 
Bormio, nd Chiavenna, 100,000: - The 


inhabitants are partly Roman cut bolics and 
partly prateſtants. The peaſants ſpeak a 
corrupted Italian; but the German lan- 
guage is chicly made ule of in the towns, 


and im all public acts.) 


Li5B0N, October 13. The Princeſs of 


Brazil was yeſterday, between {ix and ſeven 


o'clock in the morning, happily delivered 


of a prince, at the palace of Queluz. 


MEETING oF PARLLANGEGNT, 
TUESDAY, NOV, 20, 1798. 

The king came down to the houte about. 

half paſt three this abtErNIOoT, and opened 


the ſefiion with the following ſpcech: : 


My Lords and Gentlemen, Ine events 
which have taken place in the courſe of the 
preſent year, and the ſignal fuccefs which, 
by the ble; ing of Providence, has a ended 
my arms, have been productive of. the. hap- 
pieſt conf: quences, and have elleiftialty 


42 promoted the prolperity and glory St our 


ONLY 
| {pi dor 


country. The unexan pled, tries of 
naval triumphs has! receives dein 
memorable aud e eciive action, iu 
which a detachment of my fler, under the 
command of  Rear-aatniral Lord Nelſon, 
attacked and almoſt totally deſtroyed: a fu- 
perior force of the encinv, ftrengthencit by 
every advantage of fituution.” by this great 
an enterprize, of which 
periidy,-: aud extravagance, 
of the world, and 
which was peculiarly directed againſt fone 
of the moſt valuable intereſts of the Bri- 
tith einpire, has in the tit ntl. nce been 
turned to the confubhon of its authors; and 
the blow, thus given to ihe power aud in- 
fBuence of. France, has 4 
if improved = 
onthe. part of 
the gencral deli 


ded an opening, 
/ Juitable exertions 
other powers, may lead to 
veraldce Or Europe. 

Ti; witdom and magnanimity fo ene 
nently diſplayechat this co: June ctule by the 
Emperor of Rullla, and the 
vigour of thie (ttoman 
powers 
ſenſe of the prete: 


deeiſion and 

have mewn 
e imprelled with. a juſt 
1 Criſis; and their . 


Fol LC, 


ple, joined to the diſpoſition maniicſted al- 


molt univerſally in the diſlèrent countries 
| e of France, nuit 
be a powerful encouragement to the other 

7 tates 
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ſtates to adopt that vigorous line of conduct 
which experience has proved to be alone 


conſiſtent with ſecurity and honour. 
The extent of our preparations at home, 
and the demonſtrations of zeal and ſpirit 
among all ranks of my ſubjects, have de- 
terred the enemy from attempting to exe- 


cute their vain threat of invading the coaſts 


of this kingdom. — In Ireland, the rebel- 


lion which they had inſtigated has been 


curbed and repreſſed; the troops which they 
landed for its ſupport have been compelled 
to ſurrender ; and the armaments ſince de- 


ſtined for the ſame purpole have, by ihe vi- 


gilance and activity of my ſquadrons, been 
captured or diſperſed. 


inveterate enemy, have long planned the 
fubverſion of our conſtitution, have been 
fully detected and expoſed, and their trea- 
ſons made manifeſt to the world. Thoſe 
whom they had miſled or ſeduced muſt now 


de awakened to their duty; and a juſt ſenſe 
of the miſeries and horrors which theſe 


traitorous deſigns have produced, muſt im- 
preſs on the minds of all my faithful ſub- 
Jects the neceflity of continuing 10 repel 
with firmneis cvery attack on the laws and 
eſtabliſhed government of their country. 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, 
Under the unavoidable preſſure of protrac- 
ted war, it is a great ſatisfaction to me to 
obſerve, that the public revenue has proved 
fully adequate to the increaſe of our per- 


manent expenditure ; that the national cre- 
dit has been maintained and improved; 
and that the commerce and induſtry of my 


ſubjects have continued to flouriſh in a de- 
Erce hitherto unknown. -The ſituation in 


which we are placed unhappily renders the 
continuance of heavy expences indiſpenlible 
for the public ſafety ; but the ſtate of our 
reſources, and the good ſenſe and public 


Ipirit which prevail through every part of 
my kingdom, will, I truſt, enable you to 


| Provide the neceilary ſupplies without eſ- 


jential inconvenience to my people, and 
with as little addition as poſlible to the per- 


manent burdens of the ſtate. The progreſs 
made towards ſuch a ſy ſtem by the meaſures 
adopted in the laſt {cflion, and the aid g- 


ven to public credit by the plan for the re- 


demption of the land- tax, have been at- 
tended with the moſt beneficial effects, and 


which you will, 1 am pcrſuaded, omit no 


opportunity to confirm and improve. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 1 Gs with 
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| The views and prin- 
ciples of thoſe, who, in concert with our 


with that of other countries, ſufficiently 
proves how much, in a period of general 
danger and calamity, the ſecurity and hap- 
pineſs of the Britiſh nation have depended 
(under the bleſſing of Providence) on its 
own conſtancy, its energy, and its virtue. 
Wednefday, Nov. 21. The thanks of 
both houſes. were voted to Admirals Nelſon _ 


and Warren, and to the officers, ſeamen, 


and marines, on-board of their reſpective 
ſquadrons.—In the commons, an addreſs 
was voted to his majeſty, praying that he 
would order a monument to be erected in 


St. Paul's cathedral to the memo1y of Cap- 
tain Weſtcote, of the Majetiic, who fell in 


the action of the iſt of Auguſt laſt off the 
mouth of the Nile; (ſee p. 198.) Some 


| of the captain's friends wiſhed to move a 


pecuniary proviſion for his family; but, as 


no notice was taken of any thing but the 


monument, a wag remarked, that the fitu- 
ation of this gentleman's relatives was 
pointed out in ſcripture—when they aſk for 


bread, you give them a ſtone. 


Thurſday, Nov. 22. His majeſty de. 


clared his intention, by a meſlage, of ſet- 
tling 2000]. per ann, on Baron Nelſon, to 
_ coatinue for his life and for the lives of the 


two next male heirs who ſhall inherit the 
title.— And by a grant dated the 20th inſt. 
his lordſhip has the royal licence and autho- | 


rity to bear the following honourable aug- 


mentations to his armorial enſigns: A chief 
undulated argent, thercon waves of the ſea, 


from which a palm- tree iſſuant between a 


diſabled ſhip on the dexter and a ruinous 


battery on the finiſter, all proper; and, for 


his creſt, On a naval crown, or, the che- 
lenk, or plume. of triumph, preſented him 


by the grand ſignior, and the motto, « Pal- 
mam qui meruit ferat,“ 


Let him who me- 


rits the palm wear it; and to his ſupport- 


ers, being a ſailor on "the dexter and a lion 


on the ſiniſter, the angmentat: ons follow- 
ing, viz. In the hand of the ſailor a palm- 


branch, and another in the paw of the lion, 
both proper, with the addition of a tri-co- 
loured flag and Rait in the mouth of the 


latter. And his majeſty has alſo permitted 
ſeveral oilicers of engincers and artillery 
to enter into the fervice of the grand ſigniot 


during the war; and the following have 


received brevet-rank upon the occaſion: To 
be Majors in the dominions of the grand 


ſignior only: Captain Charles Holloway, 
of the royal engineers; Captain K. Hope, 
Captains- lieutenant Thomas Dodd and Rt. 


8 — wa 
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Fead, of the royal artillery ; and Captain- 
lieutenant Rd. Fletcher, of the royal en- 
gineers. To be Captains in the dominions 
of the grand ſignior only : Licut. 1homas 
Lacey, of the royal engineers ; and Lieut. 
W. M. Leake, of the royal artillery. 

| Bank Report to Nov. 10. 
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confidence on the continuance of your ex- 
ertions, to enable me ultimately to conduct 
the great conteſt in which we are-engaged 
to a ſafe and honourable concluſion. 
We have ſurmounted many and great dif- 
_ ficulties—our perſeverance in a juſt cauſe 
has been rewarded with diſtinguiſhed ſuc- 
ceſs; and our preſent ſituation, compared 
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| HISTORY oF THE BASTILE.—Concluded from p. 215. 


MONGST the many diſtreſſing 
wants to which perſons in this 
priſon were expoſed, the moſt im— 
portant, perhaps, was, that they were 
prevented ſeeing any one in whom 


they could place confidence, from 


whom they could aſk advice, or re- 
ceive the conſolation that is to be 
found in friendſhip. Ever obliged to 
be on their guard in all they ſaid; un- 
certain of their own deſtiny, and of 
the fate of the wife, the child, or the 
, miſtreſs, they had left behind them ; 
ignorant of what paſſed beyond the 
| walls ot their chamber, their thoughts, 
ſhut up in their own boſoms, conſtant- 
1y ruminated upon their unhappy fate, 
to v hich they ſaw no end. The day, 


the year, revolved in one continued 


ſcene of filent wretchedneſs; and the 
mind never being diverted from the 
object of its grief, not even by tome 
freſh mistortune, it cannot ſeem ſur— 
Priling that many perlons, who had 
never before ſhewn ſymptoms of inſa- 


nity, lolt with their liberty their reaſon. 


It appears that the profits of the 
governor were in proportion to the 
number of his priſoners; the com- 


ſtroyed, confirmed the notion, and. 


gave birth to a variety of idle ſtories, 
A moment's reflection was lufficient 
to Convince any one, that, if ſo de- 
teſtable a crime had been committed, 
the body would have been interred ; 


and it afterwards appeared that the 


miſſary was paid a certain ſum for 


_each exam nation; hence it became 


the advantage of the one to detain, 


and of the other to torment, them: 


„ 
thereby conſtantly oppoled by ſelf-in— 
tereſt, which could aſſume the maſk 
of zeal and duty. It is (aid, that they 
ſometimes confined a ſpy of the police 
in the fame room with a priſoner, 
who, under the appearance of a tel- 


Jow-ſufferer, tried to diſcover his ſe⸗ 
when they had obtained 


crets; and, 
what they wiſhed to know, or found 


lentiments of himanity were. 


the dan! a ineffectual, he was with- 


draw a, under the pretence of remove 
ing hin to another avartment, Some 


priſoners had permithun, at Uiated. 


times, to walk on rhe top of the caſ- 


tle, and in the garden; but this in- 


dulgence was but ieldom. granted. 
The idea that was entertained, hat 


priſoners were lometimes pr ivately put. 


to death, ſeems to be entirely a popu— 
lar prejudice. A ſkeleton that was 
brought out when the Place) Was de. 

Vo. VI. n 


might have 


the police.“ 


ſkeleton had been brought thither by 


the ſurgeon, for his ſtudies in anatomy. 
It was announced in the newſpapers, 
that, in demoliſhing the foundations 
of the Baſtile, three ſkeletons had 
been found; and it was inlinuated 


that they were the remains of pertuns 


who had been privately put to death, 
But two advertiſements afterwards ' 
appeared, one from the /{zeutenants de 


mate, and committeewho had the di- 


rection of the public works, the other 
from ſome members of the Academ 
of Sciences, to ſay, that they had 


carefully inquired into the ſubject ;; 
that the ſkeletons were found twenty= 
five feet under tie ſurface of the earth, 


in the ruins of ſome old works that. 


had formerly ſtood where the outwork 
was; 
have been buried there 


that they mult, conſequently 
before that 
work was conſtrucied, and from this. 
circumſtance, and their appearance, 
lain there ſome cemuries. 
Upon the whole, it does not appear 
that any one has either been privately 


put to death, or to the torture, fince 
the time of. Louis XIV. 


It a pri- 
ſoner died in the Baſtile, the governor 


1mmediately appriſed the miniſter of 


Paris, and the licutenant- ceneral of 
Theking's commillary of 
the Baſtile came thither, and in the 
preſence of the major, the phy fician, 
and ſurgeon, made out what is called 
a proces verbal, or declaration, that, 
being called to the Baitile on ſuch a 
day and hour, he ſaw a perſon named 
{0 and ſo, lying dead; that he was in- 


formed by ſuch perſons, naming the 


phylician, ſurgeon, &c, that he died 


of ſuch a diſeaſe; that he found in 


the room ſuch and ſuch articles, and 
ſo on. This being done, orders were 
given to bury the body. Ihe inter- 
ment was always in the evening, at 

the burying-ground of St. Paul's, and 


at lealt two » perſous belonging to the 
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the court required it. 


Baſtile accompanied it, who ſigned the 
pariſh regiſter ; but the name of the 
deceaſed inſerted there was frequent- 
ly a fictitious one, 

If a priſoner was to be tried by a 
court of juſtice, the governor was 
appriſed by a letter from the miniſter, 
and directed to ſend him to the place 
where he was to be tried, as often as 
An officer 
properly authoriſed came to demand 


him: he was then ſent under a guard, 


that waited to bring him back, The 


major and another " officer went in a 


coach with him, nor was he permitted 
to ſpeak to any one but when before 
the court. There are inſtances, how- 
ever, that priſoners of this deſcrip- 
tion have been allowed to ſee their 
counſel ; but always in the preſence 


of the king's commillary and other 
_ officers. Perhaps it was the abuſe of 
tlie lettres de cachet, rather than their 
inſtitution, that merited the execration 


in which they were held; for, how- 


ever extraordinary it may ſeem, they 


WAITE not unfrequenely uſed to ſerve 


thut up by a lettre de cachet until the 


danger was paſt, or the matter accom- 


modated or forgotten. It may un- 


doubtedly be objected, that keeping 


a perſon from juſtice is itſelf a crime 


avainſt the public; but, in forming 


a judgment upon this ſubject, we 


gught to take into conhderation the 


prejudices entertained in the country 
where this authority was employed, 


It ſhould be remembered, that, by 


an old and barbarous practice, the 

diſgrace attending a capital puniſh- 
ment, inflicted by the laws, was re- 
flefted upon all the family of the cri- 
minal z and that in many inſtances it 


required a public act of the ſupreme 


power to wipe off the ſtain, and again 
enable them to ſerve their country, 


Inaſmuch, therefore, as the lettres de 
cachet counteracted the effects of theſe 


prejudices, they were uſeful; bat 
though they were ſigned by the king 
from the idea that it was proper 10 


have them ready for caſes of emer- 


bench, miniſters, and Savernors ot 


or THE BASTILE. 


provinces, &c, were generally fur. 
niſhed with them in blank, to be filled 
up at their diſcretion ; and the friends 
and favourites of thole miniſters ſome- 
tiines obtained them for revengetul 
purpoſes, It we compare the number 
of perſons that were confined, with 
the population of the kingdon, it cer- 
tainly bears no proportion. Atter exa- 
minmining the 3 of entries for 
forty-ſix vears, the priſoners received 
during that period à the Baſtile ap— 


pear to be about 2000, When he 


Baſtile was taken, only ſeven piiſun- 
ers were found in it. The people, 
who anxiouſly look after the v onder- 


ful, though in {ſcenes of miſery, ſeem— 


ed ſurpriſed, and even dilappointed, 
to find ſo few. The horror of, ſuch 
a priſon, however, was not diminiſhed 
by this circumſtance ; every one felt 
that 1t might he extended to himſelf; 
the mind was nuried in a ſtare of ab- | 
ject fear; men were denied that in- 
eſtimable privilege, the tree commu— 


nication of their thoughts and ſenti— 
ments; and diſſimulation became ne- 
the purpoſes of humanity. There 
are many inſtances of perſons, who, 
on account of private diſputes, or af— 
fairs of ſtate, would have been ex- 
- poſed to public puniſhment, that were 


cellary to their ſafety, The towers 


of the Baſtile and other priſons of 


ſtate ſeemed to ſtand aloft over the 
kingdom for the purpole of {caring 
its inhabitants. We thall now men- 
tion the names of a few of the pertons 
who were from time to time confined 
here, with the offence they had com- 


"mitted; as extracted from the regiſter 


before- mentioned, | 
In 1663, the Sieur de la Baſiniere, | 
treaſurer of the epargne, It is ima 


gined this priſoner gave the name to 
the tower called 4a Baſiniere, in which 
it appears he was long confined.— 


Pardier, for writing newſpapers.— 

Madame la Roche Tudeſquin, named 
Margaret Carita, ſuſpected of being 
concerned in a treaſonable deſign a- 


gainſt the King of Denmark. — E d- 
mund Coquier, for having a printing— 


preſs found in his houte, here a 
book in defence of M. Fonquet was 


clandeſtinely printed. —In 1664. the 
Count de Cxuſſol. 
that he ſhouid neither be perntred to 


The letter directs 


lee, nor ſpeak to, ann one, — Pierre 
le Mounier, a buoxbinder ; con- 


denied to be whipped, and fen to- 


galleys for nine years. — M. de Bully 


Rabutin, 1 in 1665, for a work ent uled 


£ Fhijftozre 
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L Hiſtoire Amoureuſe des Caules.— In 
1674, the Chevalier de Rohan, who was 

beheaded the 29th of November that 
year. — In 1680, the. Marechal de 
Luxembourg, being involved in an 
information given againſt a woman 
named La Voiſin, who pretended to 
foretel events, fold poiſons, and was 
burnt on the 22d of February, 1680. 
—Stephen de Bray, for blaſphemy, 
ſacrilege, and poiſoning. lt is to be 
obſerved, that potfoning, about this 
period, and ſome years before, had 
become very frequent in France, He 
was. condemned, and burnt at the 
Greve.—-Paul Trovato, Don André 
Trovato, and Victorina Trovato, ſuſ— 
pected of compoling and felling im- 
proper drugs and poiſons.— In 1684, 
Don Thomas Criſafi, knight of Malta, 


formerly colonel of the regiment of 


Criſafi at Meſſina; and Don Antonio 


Crriſafi, his brother; ſuſpected of in- 


trigues with the Spaniſh amballador 
_ againſt the intereſts of the king.— 
Pierre His, an inhabitant of Paſſy, 
for having aſſiſted ſeveral perſons to 
90 clandeſtinely to America. —Joſeph 
Jarin, or Jarina, a jootman of the 
Venetian ambaſſador, for having ſaid, 
in an antichamber at. verlailles, a- 
monglt a number of other ſervants, 
« Who can hinder me from killing 


the king 2A.Beſnoit, called Arnon- 
Who 


ville, an evil- minded woman, 
held improper diſcourſe. Cha. Com- 
bon, called Count de Longueval, a 
maker of horoicopes, a iortune-te]- 
ler, and ſeller of drugs to procure 
abortions, —The Sieur Beranger de 
la Berhere, major in the regiment of 
Burgundy, for a plot againſt the 
king's perſon.— The Count de Mor— 
lot, native of the Hague, tuſpected 
of intrigues with the Prince of 
Orange.—ln 1686, Deſvallons, for 
ipeaking inſolently of the king. — The 
Sieur Duprez, his wife, daughter, 
and ſervant ; of the pretended re- 
formed religivn, for endeavouring to 
leave the kingdom. In 1687, Lau- 
rence Lemiere, ſhoemaker, and his 
wite, for dangerous diſcourte about 
the king. —In 1689, Paupillard, for 
being a bad catholic.—In 1690, the 
Sieur Cardel, for important reaſons 
regarding the ſafety of the king's 
perton.— Saint Vigor, affecting to be 


years 


(7 2 
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a hermit, but a man of licentions 
manners.— The Sieur Braconneau, on 
account of religion, He died on the 
2d of March, 1691, of a wound he 
gave himſelf with a knife on the 18th 
of February.—In 1697, Peter John 
Mere, proſeſſing himſelf a phy- 


fician, for ſelling improper drugs. 


After thirty years „confinement at che 
Baſtile, he was ſent to Charenton, 
having loſt his ſenſes.—In 1692, Jonas 
de Lamas, a baker, for execrations 
againſt the king, After being de- 
tained for twenty years at the Baſttle, 
he was ſent to Bicetre.—In 1696, 

Iſaac Amet de la Motte, a ve ntlem: an 
of Burgundy, was detaine d fitty- four 
$ five months, and then tranſport. 
ed to Charenton, inſanc.- john Haſte 
ings, an Engl; ons captain in the 
navy of tlie K. ng of Denmark, ſufl- 

pected of deſigus ag ih the ſtate, par- 
ticularly of a plot for burning his 
majeity's ſhips in the port of Breſt.— 
In 1697, John de Pardieu, a prieſt, 

for marrying proteftants—John Fre- 
deric Ex, or Hick, a Saxon, tormer. 


ly a lieutenant in the troops of Bran- 


denburg, detained on ſuſpicion. He 
pretended that he was ſent to France 
by a Colonel Puirkholtz, in the ſer- 
vice of the Elector of Saxony, to 
communicate a project for diſpatching 
the elector, and getting the crown of 
Poland for the Prince of Conti. He 
ſays that Puirknoltz was likewiſe a— 


ble to take off the Prince of Orange, 


by means of a trumpeter in his guards. 
— he part of the regiſter in which the 
celebrated priſoner with the iron- maſł 
is ſuppoſed to have been mentioned, 
is wanting. He arrived at the Baſtile, | 
from the iſland of St. Marguerite, on 
the 18th of September, 1698. [t 
would be in vain to hope for any in- 
formation about him from the papers 


that were found at the Baſtile, as it 


appears, by unqueſtionablc authority, 
that as much pains were taken there, 
after his death, to deſtroy every thing 
that could poſhbly lead to dilcover 
who he was, as had been obſerved, 
during his life, to co: eal him from | 
the eve of the public, - On the zoth of 
January. 1699, the Count de Boz- 
zelli, of Bergain, and his fon, were 
arreſted and ſent to the Baſtile by the 
order of Colbert, The gauſe does 


not. 
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in a foreign country,—In 1701, 
Louiſa Simon, a widow : pretends to 


tell fortunes, to have ſecrets for in— 


{piring love, and to be able to make 


marriages, It appears that the coha- 
bits wich an abbe named Mazures.— 


In 1702, John Galembert, of the 
genſdarmes, a great traveller, ſul- 
pected of corre{ponding with the ene- 


mies of the ſtate.— The Sieur La 
Perche, a fencing- maſter, accuſed of 
Having ſaid, © that the king oppreffed 
his ſubjects, and only thought of amul- 
ing himſelf with his old woman, Mad. 


de Maintenon ; that he would ſoon be a 


king of beggars ; that his officers were 


ſtarving ; that he had ruined the 
Kingdom by driving away the Hugo- 


nots ; and that 4% roi ſe -—— de jon 


peuple,)—Francis Theodore Fleurand, 


a capuchin friar, and native of Bran- 


denbourg, a ſpy in the lervice of the 
houſe of Aultria ; a dangerous per- 
ſon ; calling himſelf of the family of 
Montmorenci; in correſpondence 
with the Queen-dowager of Spain and 
ſome of the nobility of that kingdom. 


After having been detained thirteen. 
years at the Baſtile, he was ſent to the 
fortreſs at Lille.-—The Prince de 


Riccia, one of the party at Naples 


that is againſtethe French ſucceiſion, 
Has declared, in the courſe of his 


examinations, * that he knew of the 
conſpiracy that was formed by ſome 
Spaniards to get the kingdom of Na- 
ples to declare for the archduke; and 
that the principal agent in that affair 


was Sotto Mayor, governor of the 


cattle of St. Helen.“ This priſoner 
was frit arreſted at Marſeilles, was 
ſent to the caſtle at Vincennes, from 
thence to the Baſtile, from whence he 


Vas ſent in 1713 to Orleans till farther 
orders; what became of him after- 
- wards vas never known. — The Sieur. 
le Cocq, and Caſimir his valet de 


chambre, a {py of the Duke of Marl- 


| borough, and connected with the 
_ Counteſs of Montroyal.—Nicholas 
Buiſſen, for inſolent letters againſt 


Samuel Bernard, a famous court 
banker, with an intention to hurt his 
credit. — The Sieur de Soulange, for- 


merly a Captain of intaniry in the re— 
_ giment ot Orleannois, a rogue and 
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not appear.—Bailly, a hatter, for a 
deſign to eſtabliſh a hat manutactory 


ſpy on both fides.—In 1712, a Fran- 
ciſcan friar, with his hands bound, 


and with ſtrict orders that no one, 


but ſuch as were appointed by the : 


lieutenant-generalof the police, ſhould 


be permitted to lee or ſpeak to him. — 


In 1516, Laurence d'Houry, for dif- 


reſpect to King George, in not men- 


tioning him in his almanac as King of 
Great Britain.—Francis Arouet de 


Voltaire, for writing againſt the re- 
gent and other perſons in high offices. 
Amongitt the fatires that appeared at 
that time, were ſome verſes that ended, 
Jai vu ces maux, et je ai pas vingt ans 
„All theſe evils have I ſeen, and am 
not yet twenty years of age.“ This 
was nearly the age of Voltaire, and 
he had already been ſuſpected of being 
the author of other ſatires that had 
given equal offence. He was arreſted 


and ſent to the Baſtile, where he re- 


mained near a year. For ſome months 
he was denied the uſe of books, 
and materials for writing ; but he 


was afterwards indulged with them, 
and it was during his confinement 


that he compoſed the greateſt part of 
the Heuriade. The day after he was 
ſet at liberty, he was preſented to the 


regent, who received him with kind- 
neſs; and, deliring to know if he had 


any favour to aſk, Voltaire replied—- 
„ Sir, I thould be very glad if his 
majeſty would enable me to eat; but 
I beg that your highneſs will by no 
means trouble yourſeit in future to 
provide me with lodging.” —Charles 
la Beaume de Montron, commiſſary 
of artillery, accuſed of having given 
falſe intelligence to the regent, in or- 
der to obtain rewards, He pretend- | 


ed that he had means of knowing the 


ſecrets of the Spanith ambaſſador, 
while an accomplice, named Main- 
bille, gave equally falſe information 
to the ambailador, telling him, that 
his ſecretary betrayed him to the re- 
gent.—On the 2gth of December, 
1718, Mademoiſelle de Launay, after 
wards Madame de Staal, together 
with other perions of the houſehold 
of the Duke and Ducheſs of Maine, 
whoſe intrigues with the court of Ma- 
arid were diicovered by the diſpatches 
of the Spaniſh ambaſſador that were 


ſeized at Poictiers by order of the re. 


vent, The Chevalier de Menil, the 
| BO Marquis 
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Marquis and Marchioneſs de Pompa- 


dour, and ſeveral others, were ſent 


thither about the ſame time, and on 
the ſame account.-On the 28th of 
April, 1719, the Duke de Richlieu 


was ſent to the Baſtile for the third 
it was ſaid to be for a ſecret 


time : 
correſpondence with the court of 
Spain, but unconnected with the in- 
trigues of the Duke and Ducheſs of 
Maine.—John le Fevre, a prieſt of 
the dioceſe of Troyes, for having 
ſaid, That, unleſs the regent changed 
his conduct, ſome misfortune would 
ſoon happen to him; that he would 
not go on long. —In 1728, the Abbe 
Blondel, called Friar Laurence, for 
writing againſt the conſtitution.—In 
1731, the Sieur Louis René de Boure, 
formerly an officer in the navy. He 
had written an addreſs againſt the 
Cardinal de Fleury, | 
it is obſerved, that he is „a diſcon- 
tented ſchemer, who wrote libels a- 
gainſt perſons in office, becauſe they 
neglected his projects, —The Sieur 
Augy. It is ſaid: It is his majeſty's 
pleaſure, that this priſoner ſhall have 
every indulgence and conveniency 
that is compatible with ſecurity ; ſo 
that no one from without be per- 
mitted to fee or ſpeak to him. — 
Sieur Morvant, curate of Vincennes, 
and La Piſſot, for giving falſe infor- 
mation againſt the Janfeniſts.—In 
1722, the Sieur Teraſſon, for a deſign 
of carrying into foreign countries the 


1ſecrets and plans of the manufactory 


at Lyons. He died at the Baſtile 
after twelve years confinement. It 
appears that he was treated with 
lenity, and allowed to walk about the 
place. Perhaps his not being ſet at 
liberty was owing to his having been 
torgotten.—_D Paul Sulian, Benedic- 
tine, of the abbey of Rebans, arreſted 
at the requeſt of the Bilhop of Laon, 
for having adminiſtered the ſacra— 


ments to the Abbe Tilories, without 


obſerving the uſual ceremonies and 
reſpect. He had carried them in his 
pocket to avoid being diſcovered, as 
he and the Abbe Tilories were Jan- 
ſeniſts.— James Mercier, ſon of a 
painter, for ſelling a print, repre- 
lenting the roaſting of a pope larded 
with jeſuits.— Francis Torcalli, a na- 
tive of Italy, for ſelling improper 


In the regiſter 


Alexander d' Arnaud, 
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drugs, pretending they would pro- 
duce the appearances and advantages 

of youth. — The Chevalier Desfonds, 
a gentleman of Vivarais, formerly a 
lieutenant of the regiment of Conti, 
for declaiming indecently againſt his 
mazeſty's miniſters and generals, ef- 
pecially againſt M. de Louhendal.— 
Louis Broeg, innkeeper at the village 
of Bouy. Three months after his 
arrival at the Baſtile, he threw him- 


ſelf from the Tower du Coin, and was 


killed on the ſpot. It appeared af- 
terwards, that he had been falſely 
accuſed of being an accomplice in the 
murder of two officers of the cuſtoms. 
— Pierre Santuron, accuſed of teach- 
ing perſons to counterfeit convulſions. 
—{n 1733, the Abbe Vaillant, chief 
of the lect called Eliſbens, who pre- 
tended that he was the prophet Elias, 

ſent back to the earth for the conver- 
ſion of the Jews, After being con- 
fined twenty-two years in the Baftile, | 
he was ſent to Vincennes. —The 
Sieur Heudes, a prieſt of Rouen in 
Normandy, fordebauchery.—In 1735, 
cailed Friar 
Amboiſe, ſaying he was the propher 
Enoch.—Malbay, convicted with the 


Duke of Nivernois, one of thoſe who 
. contributed to derange his fortune, ar- 


reſted at the requeſt of the Duke of 
Nevers.—The Count d' Auvergne: 
he taught his ſon, about five years of 
age, to have convulſions, and diſ- 
ſipated his fortune amongſt impoſtors, 
—The Chevalier Wittering, an Eng- 
liſhman, falſely accuſed by M. the 
Chevalier de Rozen, to whom he had 
lent money.—lIn 1736, the Sieur de 
la Combe, director of the poſt at 
Turin, for an affair of ſtate.— The 

Sieur Carré de Montgeron, counſellor 
of the parliament ; a convulſionary. 

He preſented tothe king, at Verſailles, 


a book entitled J he Truth of the Mi- 


racles of M. Paris.—In 1738, Father 
Leonard Avril, called Buucheron, of 
the order of La Trappe; a libertine 
and cheat,—ln 1739, the Duke de 
PEſpare ; by way of correction for 
youthful follies.— The Sieur Broudin, 
a captain in the troops of Bavaria, 
accuſed of having committed an 
aſſaſſination by order of the Cza- 
rina. — Colonel St. Clair, in the 
ſervice or Sweden, — The Count 


Drummond, 
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convullionary. 


violent enemy of NMI. 
the king's commiffary for the . e 


when it was veflroyed. 
| liberated was an old man, who had 
groaned in confinement for forty- 
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Drummond, called Lord Edward, a 
In 1740, John Lewis 
Tanier, curate of Saint Denis, ac— 


caſed of feducing women. — The Che- 


valier de Mony, employed by the 
heutenant-general of the police to 
write for him, but who ſecretly gave 
copies of what he wrote to the Ma- 


rechal de Belle Ife, the Cardinal de 
Toncſin, the Duke de Richlieu, and 


the Count de Snxe.—The Sieur 
George Hufquin Beaudouin, called 
Bellecour, a man of bad conduct, and 
rry de Lulev, 


of the Faſt- India company. In 1742, 


and onwards to the commencement of 
the reipn of Louis XVI. the priſoners 
conſiſted chiefly of authors, printers, 


and bookſellers, who had written or 


publiſhed ſtrictures on religion, or on 
the king and government. 


Upon the acccfiion of Louis XVI. 
he evinced great clemency and juſtice, 
by inſpecting the regiſters of the Baſ- 


tile, and ſetting many priſoners at 


liberty, which ſeems to account for 
the ſmall number found in the Baſtile 
Among the 


feven years, Hardened by adverſity, 


which ſtrengthens Both the mind and 


tne co! iftitution, he had reſiſted the 
Horrors of his long imprilanment 
with an invincible and manly lpirit. 
His locks, white, thin, and ſcattered, 


Had almoſt acquired the rigidity of 
iron; vhilft his body, environed far - 


ſo long aiime as it were by a cofinof 


Kone, had borrowed from it a firm 


and compact habit. The narrow door 


of his cell, turning upon its grating 


hinges, opened not as uſual by halves; 


and an unknown voice announced his 


liberty, and bade him depart. Be- 


lie ving this to be a dream, he heſitat- 


ed; but at length roſe up OR walked 


fort h with trembling ſteps, amazed 
: the ſtairs 
of the priſon, the halls, the court, 
ſeemed to him vaſt, immenſe, and al. | 
moſt without bounds. 


5 
at the ſpace he taverfed 


He ſtopped 


from time to time, and gazed around 


Ike a bewildered Feier his viſion 


was with difheulty reconciled to the 
clear light of day: 
the heavens as a new object: his eyes 


—— 


JI 


ſition, his limbs, 


tered jonſe articulate 
as he could not bear this new move- 


no trace of his he. 


5 the objec 18 4} ound him ; * 


he contemplated 


remained fixed, and he could not 


even weep. Stupified with the newly= 


acquired power of changing his po— 
like his tongue, re- 
fuſed, in ſpite. of his efforts, to per- 
form their vfice 3 at length he got 
through the eric ble g ANY, When 
he felt the motion of the carriage pre- 


pared to traniport Him to his tormer 


habitation, he ſcreamed out, and ut- 


ſounds; and, 


ment, he was oblized to deſcend, 


Supported. by a benevolent arm, he 


ſought out the ftieet where he had 
formerly reſided: he found, but 
He reufained'; one 
of the public edifices erde 1 
ſpot where it had flood, He non law 
nothing that brought to his recollec- 
tion, either that particular quarter, 
the city itſelf, or the objects With 
which he had formerly been gzeguaint- 
ed. The houſes of bis neareti geigh- 
bours, which were. freſh in his me- 


mory, had a Tumed a now appearance. 


In vain were his looks directed to all 
he could 
diicover nothing of which he had the 
ſmalleſt remembrance. Terrified, he 
ſtopped, and feiched a deep figh. Lo 
bim what did import that the City 
was pecepled with living creatures: 


None of them were alive to him; he. 


was unknown to all ihe wort, and he 
knew nobody: and, wilt he wept, 
he regretted his dungeon. 

At "the name of the Baſtile, which 
he often ee ed and even claim- 
ed as an alylum, and the fight of bis 
clothes that Wi bes a former age, the 
crowd gathered round him: curiofty, 
blended with pity, excited their at- 
tention, The moſt aged aſked bim 
many queſtions, but had no remem- 
brance of the circunifiarces he reca- 
pitulated. Atlength uct ident brought 


In his way an ancient dumeftic, now a 
ſuperaunuated porter, who, confined. 
to his lodge for fifteen years, had 


barely ſufficient ſtrength to open the 
gate: even he did not know the maſ- 
ter he had ſerved; but informed him 
that grief and misfortune had brought 
his wife to the grave thirty years. 


before, that his children were gone 


abroad to diſtant climes, and that 


of all his relations and friends none 


BOW 
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This recital was 
indifference which 


now remained. 
made with the 


people diſcover for events long paſ- 
The miſ- 


ſed, and almoſt torgot. 
erable man groaned, 

alone. 
only unknown features to his view, 
made him feel the ex.cefs of his cala- 
mities even more than he would have 
done in the dreadful ſolitude that he 
had left. Overcome with ſorrow, he 
preſented himſelf before the miniiter 
to whoſe humanity he owed that li- 
berty which was now burden to 
him. Bowing down, he faid, 


and groaned 


which you have taken me: I. cannot 
ſurvive the lols of my relations; my 


friends, and, in one word, of a whole 


generation : it is poſſible in the ſame 
moment to be informed of this uni— 


'verſal deſtruction, and not to with for. 


death? This general mortality which 
to the reſt of mankind comes {lowly 
and by degrees, has to me been in- 
ftamtaneous, the, operation. of a mo- 
ment. Whilſt fecluded from ſociety, 
1 lived with myleif only; but here 1 


can neither live with myſelf nor with 


this new-race, to whom my anguiſh 
and ilefpair appear only as a dream. 
There is nothing terrible in dying; 


but it is dreadful indeed to be the 


lait.” The miniſter was melted ; he 
cam ſed the old domeſtic to attend this 
unfortunate perſon, as only he could 
talk to him of his family. This dif- 
courſe was the br conſolation that 
he received: for he ſhunned all in- 
tercourſe 98 4 new race, born ſince 
he had been exiled from the world; 
and he. patled his time in the midſt of 
Paris in the ſame folitude as he had 


done whilit confined in a dungeon for 


almoſt half a century. But the cha- 


giin and mortification of meeting no 


perſon who could ſay to 237 5 We 
Were formerly Know toone anothe 
ſoon put an end to his exiſtence. 
Such was the caſtle of the Baſtile ; 
and this famous ſtate-priſon, which 
had been the ſcene of miſery and dif- 


trels 10 10 many innocent perlons for- 


upwards of four hundred years, and 


hit become a ſubject of wonder and 


alarm every free country in Europe, 


Was Gemoliſicd on the 14th of July, 
1759. The demolition of this engine 


The crowd around, offering 


«© Re- 
{tore me again to that priſon. from 


and the drawbr idge 


led or wounded. 


when it was taken by ſtorm, 


-3 6 
of deſpotiſm may be ranked among 
the firſt ſymptoms of the revolution 
in France, Upwards of 12,000 ci— 
tizens, armed with muſkets, fabres, 

and hatchets, and headed by the gre 
nadier guards, aſſembled early in the 
morning of the above day, and de- 
manded of the governor, M. de Lau- 
nay, that the priſoners ſhould be ſet 
at liberty, and that the Baſtile ſhould 

be ſurrendered jnto their hands. The 
governor diſſembled, but faid he 
would comply; and ordered the outer 
gate to be opened, under pretence of 


admitting a party to take poſſeſſion of 


it. But no fooner had they entered, 
than the gate was ſhut upon them, 
over which they 
had paſſed was inltantly taken up. 
The governor then ordered the ſol- 
diers of the garriſon to fire upon them 


through loop-holes and turrets, until 


every perſon admitted was either Kil- 
| The people with 
cut, on hearing the firing, and learns 
ing the perfdy of the governor, in- 
ſtantly aſſaulted the caſtle in all guar- 
ters. They fetched the cannon front 
the king's garde-meucle in the Place 


7 Louis XV. one of which was inlaid 


with filver; theſe they planted again{t 
the Baitile until a breach was inade, 
The 
above treachery of the governor has 
been palliated by ſome writers, and 
totally denied by others; who afſert, 
that thewhole was owing toa miſtaxke; 
and that in the confuſion of the mo- 
ment the people fired upon one ano- 


ther, and imputed the deſtruction 


they made among theinſelves to the 


ſoldiers on the walls and ramparts. 


But that the contrary was the fact, 
ſeems little to be doubted ; for when 
the breach was carried, and the go- 
vernor ſaw almoſt every part of the 


Baſltile filled with people, and that no 


hope remained for themſelves, he at- 
tempted to ſet fire to the magazine, 
containing 250 barrels of gunpowder, 


- which would not only have deſtroyed 
every liviug creature about the pre- 


miſes, but probably half the city of 
Paris. From the execution of this 
deiperate attempt he was prevented 
by two of his ow u lerjeauts, named 
Ferrand and Beguard, who caught. 
him by the arm, and w relled the piitol 

rag ney from 
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from him, juſt as he was about to fire 
into an open barrel of gunpowder. 
The enraged multitude then ſeized 
the governor and other officers ; took 
; poſſeſſion of the guard-rooms, armory, 


and magazine; broke the windows, 


ſet fire to the furniture, and threw 
open the doors of the priſons. Their 
inhabitants, who till that inſtant had 
been ignorant of what had paſſed, and 
ſtill thought of the world in the ſtate 
they had left it, were bronght out, 
careſſed, and carried in triumph thro? 
the ſtreets. 
was different. The officers and ſol- 
diers were ſeized and dragged to— 


wards the Place de Greve, where a 


committee was fitting, M. de Launay, 
the governor, was ſtabbed in ſeveral 

places, and then beheaded at the 
Greve. 
jor of the Baſtile, was killed in de- 
tending the place ; M. de Miray, aid- 
major, in the ſtreet Tournelle; M. 
Peirſon, lieutenant of the invalids, 
zijn his way to the Greve; M. Caron, 
lieutenant in the ſame company, af- 


ter receiving four wounds, was car- 


Ticd to the Hotel Dieu, where he re- 


The fate of the garriſon. 


M. de Loſme Salbray, ma- 
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to be inſane. Pujade, La Roche, 
Caurege, and Bechade, charged with 
a capital forgery on Meſſrs. Tourton, 


Ravel, and Santerre, bankers in Paris. 


'The Count de Solayes, arreſted in 
Languedoc, in 1782, by an order 
from the miniſter, M. Amelot, at the 
requeſt of his father, for diſſipation, 
and other circumſtances of miſcon- 
duct. Having heard the firing, he 


inquired of the turnkey, who had 


juſt brought up his dinner, what it 
meant, He ſaid,_it was occaſioned 
by a revolt of the people on account 
of the ſcarcity of bread. At this in- 
{tant the door opened, and the room 
was filled with armed men. The 0- 
ther priſoner, whoſe name was White, 


had been arreſted by an order from M. 
de Sartine, in 1784. 
Iriſh parents at Rochelle, and was a 


He was born of. 


major in the French infantry. The 
cauſe of his impriſonment did not ap- 
pear.—The people now, with the con- 
currence of the committee, ſet about 
the entire demolition of the Baſtile. 
The city architects were employed to 


conduct the work, and that immenſe 
edifice was ſoon levelled with the 


covered. — The priſoners at this time ground. Many cannon-balls were 
confined in the Baſtile were only ſe- found ſtuck in the walls, ſuppoſed to 
ven; a high proof the mildneſs of have been fired during the war of the 
the government under Louis XVI. — Fronde, at the battle in the ſuburbs 
Their names were as follow: Taver- St. Anthony, where the royal army 
nier, a perſon ſaid to have been com- wascommanded by Turenne, and that 
mitted for leveral e appeared of the F ronde by the great Conde. 
1 Nav ALavv MILITARY OPERATIONS in WAR. Continued from p. 206, 
: Or THE ATTACK oF ENTRENCHED Canes, | 
4 | Tu principles of war among all walls raiſed at a great charge, flank- | 
$ nations, and in all times, have ed at little diſtances with towers, and 
4 been ſtill the ſame; but the little ex- a large ditch in front. It is true that 
þ perience of the early ages of the the little force of their weapons con- 
Þ world would not permit thoſe prin- tributed much to the advantages of 
# ciples to unfold themſelves as they their fortifications. Their entrench- 
7 have ſince done, and to which it is ed camps had only a large ditch with 
1 owing that new expedients both for ſome waggons placed behind it ; and, 
ts attack and defence have been difco— whenever the ancients were willing 
3 vered, —What a ſenſible difference is to practiſe all the art at that time 
. there in the military art, ſuch as it known in war, they ſurrounded the 3 
* at preſent is, compared with that of camp with walls, in the ſame manner 5 
1 _ which the rules are handed down to as they did their towns, with towers. BS 
by” us by Onozander, Vigetius, the Em- at little diſtances: of this kind was F 
"v4 peror Leo, Frontinus, lian, and Pompey's camp at Dyrachium in E- ; 
1 many others! Ihe towns, in their pirus; the wall by which it was ſur- x 
5 times, had no other defence than rounded was 15700 paces in extent. c 
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The Emperor Leo was unacquaint- 
ed with any other method of entrench- 
ing a camp, than by heaping faſcines 


together, putting trees upon one an- 


other, and poſting advanced guards. 

The experience which has ſince been 
acquired has, without increaling the 
labour, rendered the works of places 
ſtronger, and eaſier to be defended : 

the labour of the entrenchments for 
camps hath been ſhortened; they have 
taken a new form; and, being con- 
ſtructed upon the ſame principles as 
the fortifications of towns, they are 
become more difficult to be forced. 

By the ſame experience the means of 
attacking them have been diſcover— 


ed; and, in proportion as offenſive 


weapons have changed, and are be- 
come more pow erful, the ſyſtem of 
fortification has been new modelled, 


Let an army be ſuppoſed entrench- 


ed behind lines where art and nature 
are both joined; whoſe flanks are 


ſuſtained and ſecured, furniſhed with 
troops and artillery along the whole 
front, with more troops behind to 


| 9 thoſe which line the lines. — 


The general who would attack ought 


firſt to ſurvey the ſituation of the lines 


himſelf, and as much as poſſible the 
he ſhould exa- 
mine the conſtruction of the lines, 


enemy's diſpoſition; 


how they are ſupported, their extent, 


and whether the ſoil is firm or 11, Zut. 
As ſoon as he fhall be perfectly IC." 


quainted with theſe circumſtances, 


he may form his plan of attack, and 


E Cauſe his army to march in as many 
| columns as there are attacks to be 
made; but he ſhould endeavour as 
much as poſſible to occupy the whole 
front of the enemy, in order to pre- 
vent him from ſending aſliſtance to 
thoſe places where the Attack will be 
briſkeſt. The head of each column 
ſhould be well furniſhed with artil— 
lery ; and, as ſoon as it ſhall be with- 


in diſtance of cannonading the lines 


with effect, it ſhould keep. up a briſk 
and continual fire tor the ſpace of an 
hour at leaſt, ſo as to heat down the 
| Earth of the parapet, and tumble it 
into the ditch, which will in ſome 


meaſure render the paſſage ot: it els. 


difficult for the troops. 'The time of 
the attack thould be an hour betore 


day, ſo that the cannon may have 
Vor. VI. No. 89, 


their pieces, 


thrown over them. 
ſhould be formed in two lines in the 


when the infantry has paſſed, 
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fired before the enemy ſhall know 
where to direct his artillery ; after e- 


very diſcharge, the ſituation of the 
cannon ſhould be changed either to 


the right or the left, in order to de- 


ceive the enemy's gunners, and pre- 
vent their knowing where to direct 
If there ſhould be any 
height within proper diſtance, the can— 


non ſhould be planted upon it ; if the 
cannon can be brought to croſs each 


other upon the lines, "the artillery will 


then have a very great effect. 


The infantry mould follow the ar— 
tillery, furniſhed with hurdles, planks, 
talcines, pick-axes, and ſhovels; the 
faſcines will ſerve to fill up the wells, 
if there are any, before the ditch; or 


if there are no wells, they will fill up 


the ditch, and the hurdles will be 
The cavalry 


rear of the infantry, in order to ſuſ- 


tain it. The general ſhould endeavour 
to find ſome ridges, to conceal the ca- 


valry from the enemy; but, fhould 


there be none, it muſt be placed at 
ſuch a diſtance, as not to be expoſed 
to the cannon of the lines; for ſhould 
it be placed too near, it will very ſoon 


be deſtroyed, without having it in its 
power to be of any ſervice. In the 


beginning of an attack of lines, the 
_cavalry cannot be of any aſſiſtance, 


and cannot even act till the infantry 


hath penetrated in ſome part. It 
would therefore 


be uſeleſs to cauſe it 
to advance too near, provided it is 
within reach of marching readily 
and 
hath made a pallage large enough for 
it, by beating down the lines and fil- 
ling up the ditch ; the cavalry then 


will have no more to fear from the 


cannon of the lines, becauſe the ene- 


my's attention will be more engaged 


with endeavouring to repulſe the in- 
fantry, than with firing upon the ca- 
valry. As ſoon as the lines have been 


beaten down, and the enemy thrown 
into contuſion, 


the infantry thoull 
march refolutely and” together ; and 
ſhonld take care to leave room for the 
artillery, ſo that it may advance at 
the ſame time, and continue its fire. 
The attack ſhould be made by the 
grenadiers, ſuſtained by the piquets: 


they will protect the loldiers who fill 
| H 


h | up. 
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up the wells and the ditch; and, as 


ſoon as they find an opportunity of 


paſſing, they will endeavour to get 
over the entrenchments, ſuſtained by 


the whole infantry of the column, 
which will then be diſencumbered of 


the faſcines, &c. in order to drive the 
enemy from his lines. As ſoon as 
there are ſoldiers enough upon the 
lines to bear the reſiſtance of the ene- 


my, the ſoldiers who have the ſhovels 
and pick-axes, and who ought to be 
laſt, will finiſh the filling up of the 
| ditch by beating down the parapet of 


the lines, and making an opening fut- 


ficient for the paſſage of a ſquadron in 


order of battle. Then the whole in— 


fantry of the column that has broke 


through, will paſs and divide into 


two parts, to let the cavalry pats, 


which will form under the cover of 
the fire of the infantry, and will not 
attack the enemy*s cavalry till it ſhall 


have collected its whole force to- 


gether. 
If one of the aktacks ſucceeds, on 
the firſt news, which will ſoon be 


: ſpread throughout the army, all the 
troops at that time ought brifkly to 


attack the whole front oF the line, in 


order to employ the enemy, and pre- 
vent his ſending afliſtance to that part 
The reſerve, which 


that is forced. 
is compoſed of infantry and cavalry, 
ought to join the troops that have 
broke through the lines, to ſuſtain the 


cavalry which is charging that of the 
enemy, and cannot be ſuſtained by the 
infantry who pailed firſt, becauſe it is 
employed in taking the enemy in flank 
to the right and left. In this ſituation, 


when the reſerve and all the cavalry 
which followed the column that hath 
paſſed, and to which others may yet 


5 | Eres. ſhall have paſſed, it ſhould | 


ttack the enemy; if it is repulſed, it 


can never be to any great diſtance, be- 


cauſe it has infantry behind it, to 
Juſtain it, and by its fire to {top the 
enemy. If the lines are forced by 
many columns, the ſucceſs and allo 
the defeat of the enemy will be there- 


by rendered more certain. 


When the Duke of Savoy and 
Prince Eugene, ſtill encamped be- 


tween the town of Pianeza and la 
Venerie, in 1706, marched to attack 
tlic clines of the French army that 


beſieged Turin, they cauſed their 
armies to march in eight columns; 


the infantry formed the advanced 


guard, the artillery, diſtributed by 


brigades, marched at the head be. 


tween the columns, the cavalry was 


behind in fix, and out of reach of 


cannon-ſhot. 

The diſpoſition of Marſhal de 
Coigny in 1744, in order to attack the 
lines of Wiſſembourg, of which the 
enemy were in poſſeſſion, was ſimilar 
to this, except that the whole of his 


army had not time to get up; but, as 
the moments were precious, he did 


not wait for it. The army which came 
from Landau divided itſelf into four, 
which formed the four attacks; one 
of which was at Wiſſembourg, the 
other at the mill between that town 


and the village of Picards, the third 


at the village "of Picards, and the laſt 


was made above that village, which 


was entruſted to the Heſſian troops. 
His cavalry, which was behind, pal- 
ſed after the infantry had broke thro? 
the lines; but the enemy were then 


almoſteitherkilled ortaken, and thoſe 


who could ſave themſelves retired to 
Lautrebourg, where their army had 
aſſembled after having paſſed the 
Rhine. It is difficult to determine 
which is moſt to be admired, whether 
the general's diſpoſition, the quick- 


neſs and exactnels of his eye, and 


his coolneſs in a circumſtance ſo de- 
licate, or the courage of the French 
troops, who forced theſe lines 1 in leis 


than two hours. 


As ſoon as the enemy is beat and 
abandons his lines, he muſt be pur- 
ſued, but with precaution. The vi- 
vacity with which he ſhould be pur- 
ſued depends upon the order with 
which he retires ; if it is an open 
country, the general may follow him 
ſo long as he ſees all clear before him; 


but, if the country is divided with 
defiles and woods, it would by no 


means be prudent for him to engage 
himſelf in them, for tear of any am- 
buſcades being placed. there by the 


_ enemy, in order to ſecure his retreat: 
' nevertheleſs, the general ſhould en— 


deavour to make the moſt of his vic- 
tory, and ſhould never be content to 
win a battle by halves; at leaſt it 


ſhould be carried ſo far as to make 


1b 


through, 
ſome infantry at the entrance of them, 


petuoſity: 
enemy pur ſues the army with only a 
few troops, it will be proper to charge 
him if he approaches too near. In 
this diſpoſition an army may retreat 
_ealily, provided that order is ob- 
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| the enemy ſenſible of his loſs, and of 
rendering him incapable of continu- | 


ing openly in the field. 

But if the army that attacks the 
lines ſhould be unable to force them, 
after many repeated attacks, and if 


the general perceives that his troops 


are diſcouraged, he ſhould inune- 
diately retire. If the retreat 1s made 
over an open country, he ſhould be- 
gin it by marching off the cannon, the 
infantry next, and the cavalry will 


form the rear-gvard in two or three 
ines; the huſfars 


and dragoons will 
be upon the flanks of the cavalry: if 
there are any defiles or woods to paſs 
the general ſhould leave 


to ſuſtain and protect the cavalry, 
which will retreat by files. If the 


enemy is in full ſtrength, the general 


ſhould leave ſome field-pieces with 


the infantry that is poſted at the en- 


trance of the woods and defiles, which 
will certainly ftop the enemy's im— 
if, on the contrary, the 


ſerved, and the movements not made 
with too much precipitation. 
Of the Attach of a Convoy. 
The ſame motive that ought to ob. 
lige a general to practiſe every re- 


ſource of art, in order to conduct the 


eſcort of a convoy in fatety, ſhould 
alſo induce him to uſe the ſame ex- 
pedients to carry off the enemy's ſub— 
ſiſtence; for to deprive him of the 
means of ſubliſting, is, in reality, to 
overcome him without fighting. 


An advantageous method for at- undoubtedly be the caſe, if only the 


advanced guard and centre are attack- 


tacking a convoy is, by forming three 


attacks, one real and two falſe. "Thoſe 


attacks are called real. which the 


troops make with vigour and in fol! 


ſtrength, and when their charging is 


provided for and determined; the 
: falſe ones are when the general's i in- 
tention is only to keep back the ene 
my, and prevent his ſending aſſiſt- 


ance to the troops that are really at- 
tacked. 

Theſe attacks; true or falſe, are de- 
termined by the ſituation of the coun- 
try, and iu proportion to the degree 


have greatly the advantage, althon 
inferior in number, becauſe thoſe 


235 
of eaſe with which the convoy may be 

turned from the road it is in; that is, 
if the general ſhould meet with an 
avenue near the advanced. guard, 

which will draw the enemy ſome diſ- 
tance from his main body, and which 
al ſo leads to that of the troops which 
attack, it is at that part the real attack 
ſhould: be made: if this avenue is 
found at the rear-guard, the two falſe 


attacks ſhould be made at the advanc- 


ed guard and at the centre, ſuppoſing 
there is an opportunity of attacking 
the centre, "Theſe falſe attacks oug ht 
to be ſufficiently numerous in troops, 

to be able to employ the enemy, with- 
out running a hazard of being beaten, 


and to prevent his ſending afliſtance 10 | 


other parts. 


It the troops def; gned 1 to attack the 
convoy are ſuliciently: numerous, al- 


though divided into three bodies, to 


attack every part at the fame time 


with equal vigour, the ſucceſs will 
thereby become more certain.“ 


The 
elcort of a convoy 1s often more nu- 
merous than the troops which attack 
it; but, it being certainly weakened 
by the diviſion it is obliged to make 
in order to guard the whole length of 
the convoy, the troops which attack 
gh 
which they attack cannot fend afliſt- 
ance to the parts attacked, eſpecially | 
it aſſailed on all des. 

If the road is wide enough, and 


there 1s room for a waggon to turn, 


the general ſhould rather i choole to at- 


tack the advanced and rear guards 
than the centre, to prevent the ene- 


my's ſaving any of the waggons be— 
longing to the rear-guard, which will 


ed. If the road is ſo Darrow that the 


waggons cannot turn about in order 


to go back, the general ſhould attack 
the advanced guard, and employ the. 
centre and rear-g guard as much as Pol. 
lible. 


A convoy may alſo be ittacked at 


the opening of a defile into a {mall 
plain; then it is again the advanced 
guard that the general thould attack, 
though he mould alſo contrive to 


have. the rear-guard aſſaulted at. the 
ſame time. The troops in t! je centre 
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will be confuſed, and not know where 
to ſend aſſiſtance, becauſe they will 


hear firing both in front and rear; 
nevertheleſs, the general ſhould de- 


fer charging till part of the waggons 
are paſſed, and the troops of the cen- 


tre are ſtill on this ſide the defile. An 


attack, when unforeſeen, briſk, and 
ſuſtained, can never fail of mcs 


ing, particularly when the troops at- 


tacked are ſo divided as not to have it 


in their power to aſſiſt each other; 
and, if the whole convoy is not taken, 
there is almoſt a certainty of taking a 
great part of it, or at leaſt of ſetting 
it on fire, and hamſtringing the horſes, 


if there is not time to carry them off. 
The ſucceſs of theſe enterpriſes 
partly depends upon the choice of 
thoſe places. where the troops which 
are to fall upon the convoy are placed 
in ambuſcade; the moſt ſecure are 


_ thoſe which are leaſt liable to the in- 


ſpection of the enemy's parties, Lt 


is ſufficient to have fentries upon the 
tops of the hills, ſo that they way ſee 

into the roads, and give notice when 
the convoy is near the place appointed 


for the attack: then the troops charg- 
ed with the attack of the rear-guard, 
having nothing mote to apprehend 


from being diſcovered by the enemy's 
parties, may draw near the entrances 
of the avenues. | 


It the ambulſeade i 18 Ghoveret the 


conduct which ought to be obſerved 


by the troops compoling it depends 


entirely upon their force and that of 
the eſcort; 
they are weakeſt, the attack ſhould be 
unſucceſsful, 
will at leaſt have retarded the march 
of a convoy, for want of which the 
enemy may. be greatly diſtreſſed. 'A_ 


nevertheleſs, even when 


attempted, which, it 


general never riſks much in attacking 
# convoy; ue object of the officer 
commanding tne eſcort being to con- 
duct it in ſafety, and to avoid fic ghting: 


it is the ſame with the eſcort of a 
convoy as, with a chain of torage, the 
end of which is only to complete it; 
and conſequently the troops charged 5 


with them will rather be attentive to 
execute the orders which have been 


_ given them, than to purſue the enemy, 
although beaten and driven back. 


When a convoy marches through 


an open country, there ſhould be 


troops, 


ficer who Noor attack, thould know 


many ambuſcades formed: an enemy 
is leſs apprehenſive in an open coun- 


try, becauſe, ſeeing all before him, 


his ſearches become the leſs exact in 
proportion as the country is unfavou- 


rable for the troops to form ambul. 


cades: nevertheleſs, a general may 
always find fome hollows, heights, 
or places of the ſame nature, where 
troops may be concealed. As foon 
as the convoy ſhall be arrived at the 
place fixed on for the attack, the ge- 
neral ſhould fall upon the advanced 

and rear guards, in order to take in 
the whole, and to induce, if poltible, 


the troops in the centre to divide 


themſelves, to run to their aſſiſtance; 
then the third ambuſcade muſt ew . 
itſelf, and attack the centre, and en- 


| deayour to divide the convoy, before 
the commandant of the eſcort has had 


time either to park it or double it 170 
If the general ſucceeds in dividing 


the convoy, and if the troops in the 


centre of the eſcort are beaten and 


broken, he thould detach ſome infan- 


try, cavalry, and huffars, in purſuit of 
them: the remainder muſt be divided 


info two parts, in order to attack the 


troops lining the convoy; after which | 


they muſt join thofe who attack the 


advanced and rear guards. The 
when re-united, ought to 
make this attack with vigour, and 


entirety determine the deteat of the 


eſcort, and conſequently the taking 1 


the convoy. 


A convoy that is 1 is half 
taken, as ſoon as the detachment of 
the centre is beaten; becauſe the vic- 
torious troops can be divided, and 


part ſent in purſuit of the body that 


is beaten, and the other part employ- 
ed to reinforce thoſe who ſtil] meet 
with reſiſtance ; whereas, if only one 


part is attacked, that which is not at- 


tacked can readily ſend aſſiſtance, el- 


pecially in an open country, where 
there is nothing to prevent either ca- 
valry or infantry from acting, and be- 


ing a mutual] aſſiſtance to each other. 
A general who would attack a con- 
voy never runs any hazard. by divid- 


ing his troops, in order to divide thole 
of the enemy : the more the troops of 


an eſcort are divided, with the great- 
er eaſe will they be beaten. An of- 


we | 
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the ſtrength of the eſcort, in order to 


_ regulate the number of his troops by 

the enemy's, and to be proportion— 
ably ſtronger. He who is attacked, 
being ignorant of his enemy's force, 
and being charged on all ſides, is at a 
loſs where to ſend aſſiſtance, and how 
to take care of every part: he who 
attacks by the knowledge he ſhould 


have of the country, is enabled to 


poſt his troops in ſuch a manner as to 
employ all thoſe belonging to the 


enemy, without weakening "himſelf, - 
The troops which attack have certain- 


ly great advantages, becauſe, in di— 
viding them, they are ftill ſtronger 
than the body aſſailed; and then they 


can choole the place moſt favourable. 


for the action; whatever may be the 


precautions taken by the officer com- 


manding the eſcort, whatever may be 


Bis vigilance, it will be very difficult 
for him, conlidering theſe different 


aſſaults . the number of the ene- 


my's troops, to diſpoſe his own with 


ſufficient quickneſs to place the con- 
voy in ſecurity, eſpecially if the at- 


tack is made with Bren quickneſs and : 


Vigour. 


When a convoy is to be attacked as 
it paſles a bridge, the commanding 


officer thould divide his troops into 
three bodies, placing two of them in 


ambuſcade on that tide of the bridge 
to which the convoy is advancing, and 
the third on the fide from which it is 


marching. All the three bodies 


ſhould remain concealed, if poſſible, 
till the advanced guard of the con- 


voy, the body at the centre, and ſome 
of the waggons, have paſſed the 
bridge; when they ſhould inſtantly 


advance and attack, each that diviſion 
of the convoy properly oppoſed to it. 
Three ſuch attacks, made at the ſame 


inſtant by ſuperior force, will have 


the whole advantage of the action; 


and the more ſo as the troops of the 
_ eſcort, being everywhere employed, 


cannot ſend aſſiſtance to any par- 
ticular part. If the two bodies which 
attacked the advanced guard and 
the centre ſhould break them and 


put them to flight, there ſhould be 
troops enough left in purſuit to ac- 

compliſh their entire defeat; the re- 
mainder ought to march to the bridge, 


and cauſe the waggons that are upon 


guard; 


it to be ranged in order, and march 


to the rear- guard to finiſh its defeat, 


if it ſtill continues to make reſiſtance. 
It is neceſſary to obſerve, that ſome 
troops ought to be left at the head and 
along the convoy, in order to take 
care that the horſes are not taken 


from the waggons, and that none of 


the ſoldiers or drivers make uſe of 


that method to glcave. 
If the general has not troops ſut- 
ficient to be divided into three bodies, 


he can place ainbuſcades to attack 


only the advanced guard and the cen- 


tre. This muſt be done with vigour, 
but not till the troops of the centre 
and the attack 


ſhall have paſſed ; 
ſhould always be executed by the in— 


ftantry with the bayonets fixed, and 


without firing, and by the cavalry, 


 buffars, and dragoons, ſword in hand, 
If the two firſt detachments are beaten, 


he ſhould march with the remainder 


to the rear-guard, which, not being 


ſtrong enough to reſiſt a body of troops 


much more numerous, will undoubt- | 
ed betake itſelf to flight. 
convoy, and not the troops of the 


eſcort, that is the principal object, 


the general ſhould leave only ſome 


troops of huſſars to purſue the rear- 


and carry away the horſes. _ 
of the Attack of green and dry Foraged. 
Next to the convoys,” the forages 


become moiſt neceſſary tor the ſubfiſt. 


ence of an army, as it 15 by them that 


the cavalry is ſupported; and if a ge- 
neral can contrive to deprive the ene- 
my of them, or moleſt him in the 
making of them, his cavalry will ſoon 
be without reſource, his infantry with= 


out baggage, and his artillery without 
the means "of being conveyed, _ 
The detachment deſtined to attack 


a party on a green forage, made in an 
open country, ſhould be compoſed of 
infantry, cavalry, and huſſars: the 


infantry ſhould not appear, but ought 


to remain in ambuſcade in ſome hol- 
los, behind hedges, or other favour- 


able places ; and it ſhould be careful 


not to how its arms; becauſe, by 
the glittering of the ſteel, they may | 
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As it is the 


he ſhould make the waggons 
file off as faſt as poſſible, and conduct 
them the neareſt way to the camp or 
the neighbouring town; or, if this 
cannot be done, be muſt burn them 
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ambuſcades, making a great 


_ Jars in ambulcade, | 
march to ſuſtain them, and attract 
the attention of the officer command- 
ing the eſcort. 
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be diſcovered : 
divided into two bodies, three quar- 


ters of a league one from the other, 


taking care to be able to join in caſe 
of neceſſity. As tor the huſlars, they 
fhould be diſtributed about in many 
{mall detachments to the right and 
Jett, and in the centre of the two 
bodies of cavalry; upon one of the 
flanks there {hovld be a more numer- 


__ons body of huflars placed in am— 
_ buſh, at a greater diſtance than the 


mall detachments. Every one of 


thoſe {mall troops ſhould have a num 
ber of trumpets with them; and 
when the chain is formed, and the 


foragers ſpread over the plain, a part 
of theſe detachments thould leave the 
noiſe, 
and attack thoſe belon: ging to the ene- 
my which are advanced; and theſe 
detachments will charge them with ſo 
much the more vigour, as they will 
be ſuſtained by the large body of huſ- 


It may happen that 
this firſt attack, made on one ſide only, 
may induce the enemy to unfurniſh 
the chain in ſome place, by which it 
will conſequently be weakened ; and if 


Jo the other detachment of huſſars 


muſt inſtantly advance, followed by 


one of the bodies of cavalry, in order 
to attack that part that has been un- 
furniſhed. 


it the enemy, more pru- 
dent, does not weaken the chain in 
any particular part, but contents him— 
ſelf with making the reſerve march 


to the aſſiſtance of the troops Which 


have been attacked, the ſecond attack 
ought always to take place; but, in 


order to employ the enemy every- 


where, the ſecond. body of cavalry 
mould march and attack the centre. 


This ſervice ought to be made with 


great brifsnes {word in hand, whe- 
ther the enterpriſe ſucceed or not 47 


it ſucceed, a great advantage may be 
drawn from the rout of the chain. 


Whilſt the cavalry and part of the 
huſſars are purſuing the troops of the 
chain, the other part ſhould tall upon 
the foragers, where they will without 
doubt find but little reſiſtance. If 
the attack do not ſucceed, and that, 
by the good hes of the troops 


the cavalry ſhould be 


*which ſhould. 


of the chain, the detachment has not 
been able to force it, it ſhould retire 
to the infantry that has remained be- 
hind in ambuſcade ; this infantry will 


facilitate the retreat of the cavalry 


and huſfars, But ſuppoſe that the e- 
nemy, too eager, is Carried away by 
this firſt ſucceſs, a great advantage 
may be derived from his imprudence, 
by attacking him reſolutely. The 
whole ſtrength, and each body, being 
united, it is to be imagined, and even 
hoped, that. the advantage will turn 
on the fide of thoſe troops which were 
repulſed but a moment before; and 
the more ſo, as the general command- 


ing the chain can have purſued only 
with his cavalry, his huffars, 


and dra- 
g00ns; becauſe his infantry will have. 


remained in the poſts which it occupi- 


ed, either to guard them, or ſ to ſut- 
tain the horſe, ſuppoling REY ſhould. 
be repulſed. 

If the forage is made in a moun- 


tainous country, the infantry muſt aft 
alone, the cavalry being only neceſ- 


ſary when it can have. ground on which. 


to act, and ſuſtain the infantry in caſe 


It is. repulſed : the infantry ſhould at- 


tack the avenues and the heights, and. 
_ poſſeſs itſelf, as much as poſlible, of 


thoſe. which have the greateſt com- 
mand, and make the attack in many 
places, as in an open country. Theſe 
different aſſaults render the enemy un- 
determined with regard to his dilpoſi- _ 
tions; he does not know where to 
ſend aſſiſtance: the uncertainty of the 
general becomes viſible to every of- 


ficer, and communicates itſelf to all 
the troops; and thence proceeds their 


confuſion, and conſequently their de- 
feat. 

The priſoners and horſes that WES 
been taken ſhould be ſent off firſt with 
an eſcort ; the reſt of the troops will 
retire immediately atter by the ſhort- 
eſt road. It is cruelty to abandon the 
wounded, whether friends or enemies; 
and as the detachment has undoubt- 
edly found, within the circumference 
of the chain, ſome waggons with 
horſes to them, they ſhould. be made 
uſe of to carry off the wounded, who 
ſhould alſo be ſent on before: it there 
are no waggons, the detachment mult 
take them from the nexghvouring | 
towns. | 

The 
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The attack of a dry forage is con— 
ducted nearly in the ſame manner as 


that of a green one; but it is often 


neceſſary to employ a greater number 
of troops; becauſe, as the forage is 
made in the villages, it is almoſt a 


_ certainty they will all be guarded by 


infantry ſuſtained by cavalry; where- 
as the chain of green forage is formed 
with a much greater. number of ca- 
valry than infantry, unleſs it ſhould 
be in a country where cavalry cannot 
act. It is difficult to force the vil- 
lages where infantry is ſuſtained by 
cavalry; ; whereas it is eaſy for caval- 


ry to attack each other in a plain, 
where the affair is immediately de- 


termined ; but it is not fo ſoon decided 
when entrenched infantry is attacked 
by infantry : but, whatever reſiſtance a 
commander may find, 
ways attempt to force it. 
principal object 3s to prevent the fo- 
rage, it is obtained by attacking the 


chain briſkly and in all parts; becauſe 


it is certain that the general com- 


manding the forage will cauſe the fo- 


ragers to aſſemble; or elſe, ſeeing the 


chain attacked, without waiting for 
an order, they will of their own ac-. 


cord diſmiſs, and fly toward the camp: 


8 but whether they aſſemble, r retire in 
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Dh, the 3 was well- 

formed, tall, and elegant; his 
manners graceful, and countenance 
lovely; the bright rays of intellec- 
- tual ſpirit ſhone from his large hazel 


eyes, and beamed with benevolence, 


truth, and honour. Such were his 
endow ments when received into the 
family of Lord Dunferne, a depend- 


ent upon the earls bounty; and, tho? 
| his ſoul revolted againſt the fats of -* 


dependence he was ſubmitting to live 
In, —love, gratitude, and his native 
ſweetneſs of diſpoſition, prevented 
hi. departure from the caſtle. 

It had been his fortune, 


ing one day in his carly years, to fave 
the life of the lady Eleanor, who, 
paſſing incautiouſly over the natural 
bridge that was formed by interwoven 
branches Of trees acroſs the brock, 


he ſhould al- 
As the 
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the itream. 


while fi h 


order, or ſhift for themſelves, the end 
is anſwered, and the forage is left un- 
performed. If by their flight the 
commander cannot hope to make any 


priſoners, he mult keep the troops of 
the chain at bay ſuch a length of time 
as to make it impoſlible to continue | 


the forage for that day : he ſhould 


even endeavour to force them to re- 


tire; which if they do, he ſhould 
purſue them long enough to be cer- 


tain of their retreat, ind then collect. | 


all the waggons from the neighbour- 
ing villages, cauſe them to be loaded 


with the forage intended for the ene- 


my's army, band conduct it to the 
camp : if they do not retire, the com- 
mander muſt remain in light of them 
during the night, and tend to the 
camp to demand a reinforcement of 


troops, in order to oblige the enemy 


to retire. For the ſame reaſon that 
a forage ſhould not be abandoned till 
the laſt extremity, the troops that 
would prevent the enemy from at- 
tacking it ſhould be ablolutely bent 
upon it, at the ſame time without cx- 
poling themſelves to the danger ot 
being beat by any afliſtance that may 


come from the camp to the troops 


belonging to the chain. 
(0 be continued.) 
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miſſed her footſtep, and plunged into 
| | Edric bore her from the 
water to Danferne-caftle, where from 


that period he became 4 welcome vi- 


litant. The death of his father, an 


aged peatant, now threw Edric upon 
the wide world, at the tender 1nex- 
perienced age of fiftecn. 


The earl, 
remindful of his former ſervice, of- 
fered his protection; an ofter which 
the grateful tenderneis of Lady E- 
leanor induced him to accept, and 
he became an inmate. of the caſtle.— 
Previous to his death, Walter the 
peaſant gave into the hands of Edric 
a [mall dirk, the hilt of which was 
emboſſed in a curious manner, * My 
dear boy,” ſaid he, throwing his fees 


ble arms around him, * this is all 1 
have to bequeaih vou: 
you may never make ule i it for the. 


pray heaven 


dreadtul 
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dreadful purpoſe by which it came 
ioto my poſſeſſion. Edric, you are 
not my ſon! Vears have diſſolved all 
my tender connections, and the rem- 


nant of my days were devoted to ſo- 


litude when chance threw you in my 
way. Wandering one day through 

the deepeſt receſſes of a neighbour— 
ing foreſt, I heard a faint cry of dil- 
treſs. As I never walked unarmed, 


I haſtened, without apprehenſion, to 


the ſpot, and found a ſoldier of no 
mean appearance, yet with the fero- 
city of the moſt ſavage ruffian, pier- 
cing the helpleſs. boſom of an infant 
with this dirk. I inſtantly fired; the 
wretch fell; and ſnatching the child, 


weltering as it was in blood, from 


the ground, I fed with it to my hut. 
By applying healing herbs, I ſoon 
mitigated the anguiſh of the wound, 
and had the happineſs to ſee a fine 
boy thrive beneath my care. Need 


1ſay, my Edric lived to repay me for 


the trifling trouble, by his tender, 
Bis affectionate, attentions ! 

The youth, affected, fell on the 
boſom ot his more-than father, and 
_ Tſobbed out his thanks. The old man 
continued: Nature ſhudders to re- 
peat the ſurmiſes 1 formed. 


vou to avoid an inveſtigation of what 
Providence, for the wiſeſt purpoles, 
may endeavour to conceal, This 
dirk, and the deep ſcar you {till bear 
upon your breaſt, may one day diſ- 
cover you to your parents: till then, 


the bleſſing of an old man hovers over 
Perſevere in the paths of vir- 


Fou. 
tue, and you will one day receive 
your reward.“ 

He ſighed deeply, and, 
lincerity of undiſſembled grief, Edric 
mourned his loſs; but the greeting 
ſmiles ot Lady Eleanor, after a while, 
diſperſed his melancholy reflections, 
and the kindneſs ot the earl ſoothed 
him to tranquillity. The refined man- 
ners of the former tempered the wild 
hardineſs he had acquired in his ſe— 
cluded education, and the earls fund 


of knowledge, literary and practical, 
Vas imparted to the wondering Edric, 


who found a new world of ſcience 


\ burſt upon him at once; yet his emu- 


Excited. 


| The 
myſtery of your fate is not yet unravel- 
Jed ; and it will be moſt prudent in 


I muſt fulfil ; 


falling 
back on his pillow, expired. In the 
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lation increaſed in proportion to the 
difficulties that ſeemed likely to ob- 
{truct his progreſs; and the earl found 
it much eaſier to excite ardour in a 
ſenſible mind, than to repreſs it when 
In proportion as his under- 
ſtanding expanded, his impatience of 
dependence increaſed, and one only 
conſideration detained him at the 
caſtle; this was a paſſion, which had 


daily acquired additional force in his 


mind, for the beauteous Lady Elea- 
nor, d which was returned on her 


ide with equal warmth, kindled by | 
gratitude, and cheriſhed by the merit 
of the object in her heart. 


The earl 

perceived it, and condemned his own 
want of caution for mutually expoſing 
them to the dangerous ſociety of each 
other. His . niece was ſcarcely leſs 
dear to him than his orphan protege; 

but a fatal promiſe obliged him to 


fruſtrate all their enthuſiaſtic and ro- 


mantic dreams of happineſs. He ſent _ 
tor the youth, and extending his hand 
to him, while tears of tenderneſs 
ſtarted in his eyes, he told him he 

muft no longer conſider Dunferne 
caſtle as * home. I know, he 
continued, © you love my Eleanor; 
and. it pains me to ſtate the objections 

Jam unwillingly forced to make. 
Her father, the Baron Villency, was 
a man of high pride and anceſtry. 
At his death he committed this child 
to my care, with a ſolemn injunction 
never to unite her fate with one of in- 
ferior rank or fortune. This promiſe 
but my Edric ſhall not 
be abandoned : ſhe owes you her life, 
and it would be but a poor return to 
ſend you an outcaſt from thoſe gates 


which have ſo long, to the ſatisfaction 
of their owner, incloſed you. 


Your 
country calls for your ſervices: L 


will ſend you out a ſoldier of fortune, 


and heaven ſend your arm may be 
ſucceſsful, when raiſed in defence of 
your ſovereign.” „ 

Ed ric ſtood ſome time mute with 
aſtoniſhment, grief, and indignation. 
At length he replied My lord, 
your words have cut me to the ſoul : 
they ſeem to reproach me with a 


treachery which I would abhor. * 


own, hitherto ignorant of your en- 
gagements, and unthinking of the 


diſtinction fortune has made between 


us, 


bels, 
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us, I have dared aſpire to the lovely 
Eleanor, as the only bleſſing this 
world could afford: - that denied me, 
I ſcorn all farther aid. I am not a 


mercenary : no bribe could tempt me 


to act otherwile than my innate ſenſe 
of rectitude dictates, or make me 


more alliduous in the performance ot 


my duty. I am already more your 
_ debtor than I can ſupport, and the 
weight of accumulated obligation 
preſſes heavy upon my ſpirits, I will 
depart, my lord. 


_ adore, and 1 bid adieu to Dunferne 
caſtle for ever.” 

Lord Dunferne embraced him ten- 

| gerly; and felt himſelf unable to op- 


pofe any of his reſolutions: he granted 


his requeſt, and at the feet of Eleanor 
Edric poured forth his uninterrupted 
vos of unſhaken fidelity, which were 


reiterated by her, who vowed to live 


for him alone. The interview be- 
coming at length too painful on all 
ſides, they were obliged to part. Ed- 


ric buckled on his dirk, and after be- 


ing prevailed on to accept a {word of 
conſiderable value, from the armory 
of the earl, departed. 

He wandered to the borders, and 
was readily received a volunteer into 
the forces of Sir John Cope, who had 


then the command of a large body, 


attempting to ſubdue the Scottiſh re- 
who, in the year 1745, gave 
England ſo much alarm. 
lized himſelf with the greateſt bravery 


in ſeveral ſkirmiſhes, when the un- 


fortunate defeat of the forces, in which 


that brave commander loſt his life, 


threatened him with a ſimilar fate. 


He fought with en that baf- 
fled all the efforts of the enemy to. 


ſubdue him; till, exhauſted by fa- 
tigue and want of reſt, he ſunk, inſen- 
| fible to all around him, upon the 
earth, and was left for dead among 
the flain. A lethargic ſtupor ſucceed- 
ed his fainting fit, 
awoke refreſhed, but weak and fa- 
- miſhed. The e of night were fal- 
ling faſt, and he rouſed himſelf to eſ- 
cape from ſuch a ſcene of horror as 
was preſented to his opening eyes. His 
clothes were wet with the blood of 
thoſe who had fallen beſide him, and 
the groans of the dying were 1 12 
Vor. VI. No. 80. 


| Suffer me only one 
Farewell view of her I mult ever 


deck, a foreigner of diſtinction, 


He ſigna- 


from which he 
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from every corner of this deſolated 
ſpot. —A light, glimmering through 
ſome diſtant trees, kindled à ray of hope 
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in his cheerleſs breaſt, and, as well as 


his feeble ſtrength would admit, he 
crawled towards it. Upon a nearer 
approach, he found it proceeded from 


the turrets of a caſtle ; but the dark= 
neſs of the 


night deceived him, and 
made the diſtance appear 'much leſs 


than it was in reality.—Knowing his 


life d&pended upon his reaching the 
deſtincd ſpot, he exerted himſelf to 
the utmolt, and arrived at the gates 
juſt as he felt a cold faintneſs come 
over him, and he had but juſt time to 


ſound the large bell ere he relapſed 
into inſenſibility. 


Upon reviving, he 
found himſelf in a magnificent bed, 
ſurrounded by a number of wall. 


dreſſed domeſtics, who attended bim 


with the utmoſt aſſiduity. 
As ſoon as he was a little recovered 
from his extreme illneſs, Edric beg- 


ged to be acquainted with the name 
of his hoſpitable entertainer ; and 
learned trom the ſervants that he was 


now in the caſtle of the Baron Wal- 
who 
had reſided for many years in a remote 
caſtle in Cumberland. An ill ſtate 
of health under which the baron la- 


boured, had, they ſaid, hitherto pre- 


vented his perſonal attendance, but 


| hoped ſoon the amendment of his in- 


valid would give him an opportunity 
making his congratulations. Edric 
longed impatiently to be introduced. 
to one, who had with ſo much polite- 


neſs diſcharged the offices of humani- : 


ty; and, as ſoon as returning Con- 
valeſcence permitted, waited « on the 
baron in his apartment. 

Upon being arſt conducted into the 


room, Waldeck half roſe, but the 


debilitated ſtate of his limbs obliged 


him again to reſeat himſelf, and he 


pointed, with an air of complacency, 
to a Chair belide his own. His coun— 85 


tenance was pale and emaciated, but 
his features were regular, and poſſeſ-⸗ 
ſed a look of mild benevolence, ſuf— 


ferivg under an accumulation of miſ- 
fortune, that ſtrongly intereſted Edric, 


_ whoſe ſympathizing heart was ever 
open to diſtreſs. 


This firſt interview 
was ſo mutually pleaſing, that they 


agreed frequently to repeat it; and in 


1 | he a ſhort.. 


3 
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that admit of no alleviation- 
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a ſhort time they became moſt inti- 


mate friends. The baron expreſſing 


ſome curioſity concerning him, Edric, 
as far as he could with prudence, gra- 


tified him; and Waldeck, in his turn, 


ſeemed deſirous to place a reciprocal 


confidence in him.— 
The preſent infirmities 1 labour 
under,“ ſaid he to him, one day, 


care not thoſe incident to age, or an 


impaired conſtitution ; they are the 
effects of acute ſufferings : miſeries 


Pauſed and ſighed; then continued — 
© This ſpot is ;endeared to me by a va- 


riety of tender recollections, yet I 
have not reſolution to abandon it, 


though environed by injuſtice and un- 
merited ignominy. I am perſecuted 


by unknown malice, and the moſt. 


heinous crimes are imputed to me by 
calumniators, with whom I am now, 
and ſhall probably ever remain, un- 


| acquainted. N 


Thus . Edric urged to 
be farther acquainted with the ſtory 
of his new friend. The baron graſped 


| His hand—* Spare me,” he cried, *a_ 


recital ſo painful to my feelings: — 


yet you may eſſentially ſerve me, if 


you are ſo willing :—have you cou- 
rage! - Edric bluſhed at this unſeem- 
ly queſtion, but replied, with firm- 


neſs—* If you have any occaſion for 


my ſervices, I think 1 may promiſe 
you ſhall never find me deficient.” 

© You may, probably, dety mortal 
proweſs, ſaid Waldeck; but are 
you ſo wholly diveſted of weak pre- 


judices as to dare to cope with luper- 


natural powers ?? 


Edric, unacquainted with ſuperſti- 
tion otherwiſe than by name, readily 
aſſented to do whatever he might 


deem neceſſary; at the ſame time a 


faint doubt aroſe in his mind, that 


ſome treachery might be intended: 
yet the apparent openneſs of the baron, 
and the conſciouſneſs of his own in— 
ſignificance, ſoon eradicated all his 
ſcruples ; and the hope of benefiting 


one who had been ſo generous to- 


wards him, at once determined him, 
and he renewed his offers of aſſiſtance 
with encrealing warmth. 

© You have to learn, then,” ſaid the 
baron, that the weſt wing of the 
caltle is e to be haunted; 


e 
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noiſes and uncommon appearances 
have certainly been witneſſed by my 
ſervants, in conſequence of which, 
and ſome domeſtic troubles, my re- 


putation has been materially injured. 


I have mylelt watched repeatedly at 
night, but have never been able to 
diſcover any thing ſatisfactory ; - and, 


however contrary to my judgment, 1 


am obliged to coincide in the general 
opinion. I labour under a ſtigma the 
moſt diſtrefling to a mind really i inno- 
cent, and am almoſt inclined to wiſh 


for death: as a relief to my misfortune.? 


His voice faltered as he ſpoke, and 
he leaned his head, for fupport, a— 
gainſt the ſhoulder of Edric, who 
fervently ſympathized with him, and 
re-aſſured him of his readineſs to 
watch that night in the welt tower. 
The baron, overwhelmed him with 
acknowledgments; and at the hour 
of ten, Edric ſtationed himſelt in the 
choſen ſpot. The room in which he 
was appointed to watch, was large, 
gloomy, and ill furniſhed; it had 
been the baron's fleeping chamber, at 
the time of his firſt reſidence in the 
caſtle: but having been obliged, from 
the uncommon ſounds continually 
heard there, to abandon it, rhe furni— 
ture had been gradually ſtripped from 


it, and the whole fo mutilated and de- 


faced, as ſcarcely to retain any traces 


of its former magnificence. The caſe- 


ment had long deſerted the lofty 
grated windows, and ſwallows, as 


well as ſpiders, had begun to claim it 


as their right. A blazing fire now 
re-illumed the long-deſerted chimney, 
by which Edric ſeated himſelf, and 
the old decayed hangings. waved to 
and fro with the draught it occaſion- 
ed; the wind ſighed in diſmal blaſts 
through the battlements, and the 
clock ſtruck eleven, Edric now taſted 
ſome of the refreſhments ſet before 
him by the baron, who had been ob- 
liged himſelf to bring them hither, 
no ſervant being willing to approach 
that ſide of the building. His ſpirits, 
in ſpite of his efforts to prevent it, 
began to fink, and he indulged him- 
ſelf in mournful reflections on his be- 
loved Eleanor, when a faint groan 
not many paces from him, caught his 
ear: he ſtarted, liſtened, but all was 
ſtill. Auributing it to his own low 

EY -.--.*.mel$ 


before him; 


explained. 
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neſs of ſpirits, he ſwallowed another. 
_ glaſs of wine; examined the locks of 


two piſtols, which lay on the table 
repleniſhed his lamp, 
and again betook himſelf to medita- 


tion; when a ſecond groan areas 


HE firſt pitched battle, of which 
we have any diſtinct account, is 
that between Crœſus and Cyrus, de- 


ſcribed by Xenophon, concerning 


which we have a diſſertation expreſ]- 


Iy by M. Freret, and wherein ſeveral 


points of the ancient tactics are well 


battles recorded in ancient and mo- 
dern hiſtory are the following : 


Of Marathon; ; the Athenians un- 
der Miltiades with 10,000 men defeat 
Datis at the head of 100,000 Perſian in- 
fantry and 10,000 horſe, 490 B. C. 
1 Leue ; the Lacede monians 
defeated by the Thebans, and loſe 
the dominion of Greece, 371 B. ; 6 

Of Mantinea ; in which the famous 


Theban general Epaminondas i iS ſtain, 
381 B. . 


the Great defeats the Perſians, 334. 
Of Iffus ; 


hundred thouſand men, 332 B. C. 


Of Arbela; by which Alexander 
becomes conqueror of Perſia, 333. 


Of Cumæ, in the ſecond Punic 
war; the Carthaginians defeat the 


and 10, 000 taken 
pRtoners, 2143. C.. 

The younger Marius defeats Han- 
niba] the Carthaginian general, kills 


| 37700 on the ſpot, and takes 18,000 
Priſoners, 209 B. C. 


Scipio defeats Aſdrubal; 
Carthaginians and their allies are 
flain, and 13,000 taken priſoners, 205. 


Ci. Ne ro finally vanguiſhtes Aſdru- 


bal, takes him priſoner and beheads 
him; 50,000 of the confederates are 


killed, 207 . . | 
Sylla, the Roman dictator, with. 


only 16,000 men, defeats Mithridates, 
king of Pontus, at the head of 120,000, 
loſing himſelf, as it is ebetech only 
twelve men, 26 $i e e | 


rouſed him. 


The molt remarkable 


80, S 


He ſprang from his 
ſeat, and ſcrupulouſly examinedevery 
part of the apartment; but his ſearch 
was fruitleſs, and he again returned 
to his chair. 

1 be concluded in our next. 1 
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Of Pharſalia; Julius Cæſar, with an. 
inferior force, defeats Pompey, 48. 

Of Philippi; Brutus and Caſſius, 
after an obſtinate battle and a bloody 
engagement at ſea, are totally ſubdued 


by Octavius Cæſar and M. Antony, 


which puts an end to the Roman re- 
public; 42 B. G.. | 
Cæſar defeats Antony's fleet near 


Agtium, 31 3. GC. 


Between the Emperor Claudius and | 
the Goths, the latter leave 32,000 | 
ſlain on the field, 269 A. D. 

Between Conſtantine the Great at 
Licinius; the latter deteated, and 


100,000 of his troops are flain, 324. 


Between Ramirez Il. king of 


Leon and the Aſturias, and the Moors, | 


at Semincas, in which 80, oO Moors | 


were ſlain, 938. 
Of the river Granicus j Alexander 4 


Battles of the Engliſh celebrated in 


| hiſtory. 
in which Darius is to- 
tall y defeated, with the loſs of one 


Of Haſtings; in which Harold loſt 
his life, and William I, gained the 


Engliſh crown, 1066 A. D. 


Of Aſcalon in Judea; Richard I, | 


of England defeats Saladin's army, 
amounting to 300,000 Saracens and 
other infidels, 1192 A. D. | 
Romans, 40,000 are ſlain, with their 
conſul Emilius, 


Of Gifors in France; the French, 


defeated by Richard I. whoſe parole 
for the day was Dieu et mon Droit, 
God and my Right,” from this time 


made the motto to the royal arms of 5 
England, 1198. 

Of Lincoln; Louis, dauphin of 
France, invited over by the difcon- 


tented barons in the laſt year of King 


John, was acknowledged by them as 
King of England; but the nobility 
in general were ſummoned by the 


Farl of Pembroke to Glouceſter, to 
crown Henry III. 


and aiterwards. 
marched againſt the dauphin's and the 


barons' army, which was deteated at 


Lincoln 1217, and the dauphin left 

the kingdom. 

kf Lewes; in which Henry III. 
| 1 12 His 
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1264. 


Scotland; 
King Robert Bruce, with zo, ooo men, 
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his couſin Henry king of the Romans, 


his ſon, and Edward prince of Wales, 


were taken priſoners by Mont ford 


earl of Leiceſter, a rebellious baron, 


Of Eveſham ; the barons defeated, 


Montford ſlain, and Henry III. re- 


leaſed, 1265. 
Of Bannockburn, near Stirling in 
the Scots, commanded: by 


de ſcat Edward II. of England, with 


100, ooo, or, as ſome 80 200,000, | 


1314 A, 

Of Halidon- hill near. "Berwick; 
the Engliſh gain a ſignal victory over 
the Scots, 13,000 being ſlain, and. 
only a very inconſiderabſe number of 
the Engliſh, 7 Edward III. 1333. 

Of Crelly in France; a complete 


victory gained over Philip of France 
by Edward III. and his ſon Edward 
ſtiled the black prince, John king of 


Bohemia, James king of Majorca, 
Ralph duke of Lorraine (lovereign 
princes), a number of French noble- 


2 nan and other perſons of high rank, 


ogetiier with zo, ooo private men, 


were lain, and the loſs of the Eng- 


liſh was trifling, 1346. 
The Scots defeated at e the 


fame year, and David their king 
taken priſoner by the Englith. 


Of Poictiers in France, gained by 
Edward the Black Prince; John king 
of France and his ſon taken priſon- 
ers, 1356 *: | | 

Of Agincourt; Henry V. totally 
vanquiſhes the French ; his priſoners 
fo numerous, that he is obliged to 


kill them, 1415. 

Of Towton ; Edward IV. obtains 
2 complete victory over Henry VI. on 
whoſe ſide 36,976 of lis ſobjects are 
Nain, 1461. 5 


Of Boſworth ; Richard HI. was 
lain and Henry ear} of Richmond 
crowned king on the field of battle, 
by the ſtile of Henry VII. 1485. 


Of Flouden; the Engliſh vanguiſh 
the Scots, and James IV. 
| 3513s 4 Henry VIII. 


is killed, 


Of Pinkney ; the Scots defeated by 


the earl of Hertford protector, 13,000 
. flain, 2 Edward VI. 1547. 


Of Naſeby, Northampts. Char. I. 


defeated by Fairfax, loſes all his in- 
[tantry, artiller), arms, &c. and 1s 


never after able to make head againſt 


the parliament forces, 1645. 
Ot Worceſter; Charles II. van- 


quiſhed, and obliged to quit the king- 


dom, 1651. 

Of the nenne Ireland; James II. 
defeated by William III. and with- 
draws to France, 1690. | 

Of Blenheim or Hochſtet ; a ſignal | 


| victory gained by the Duke of Marl- 


borough over the French and Bava- 


rians, 4 Anne, 1704. 


Another complete. victory at Ra- 
millies over the ſame TONES ar- 
mies, 1706. | 

Again, over the French: at Oude- 
narde, Flanders, 1708. 

A convoy for the relief of Lilie at- 


tacked by 24,000 French troops; de- 


feated by Major-general Webb, who 


had not 10,000 men under his com- 


mand, nor any artillery, near the 
wood of Wynendale, between Bruges 
and Lifle, 1708. 

Of Malplaquet, near Mons, Plans 


ders ; the. Duke of Marlborough and 


Prince Engene win the day from the 
French, but the llaughter and loſs 
was great on both lides, each army 
conſiſted of about 100, 0 choice 
troops, 1709. No 

Mons taken by the fame generals 
ſoon after. 

Of Sher iffmvir ; ; "Oh Duke of Ar- 
gyle defeats the Earlof Mar, who com- 
manded the rebel forces, 2Geo. J. 1715. 

Of Dettingen; George II. (in 


perſon) gains a ſignal victory over the 


French, commanded by MarſhalNoall- 
les, 1743. 

Of Fontenoy ; : the Engliſh and Ha- 
noverians defeated by "the F rench, 
after ſignal exertions of valour, owing _ 
to the cowardice of the Dutch troops - 
in the Engliſh army, 1745. | 

Of Culloden ; the Duke of Cum- 
berland entirely defeats the Scotch re- 
bels, headed by the young Pretender, 


which terminates the rebellion, 1746. 


Of Laffeldt; the French gain the day 


from the Duke of Cumberland, 1747. 


Of Lake St. George, North Ame— 
rica; General Johnſon defeats the 
French army compoſed of French re- 
gulars, Canadians, and Indians, 1755, 
Of Crevelt; Prince Ferdinand gains 
the day from the French, 1738. 

Of Cofeldt ; : the Duke of Cum- 

berland 
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berland retreats, but the French, ſuſ- 
tain the greateſt loſs, 1757. 

Of Minden; Prince Ferdinand, 
with an army compoſed of Engliſh, 


Of Niagara, North America; Ge- 
neral Johnſon defeats the French, and 
takes Niagara, 1759. 

3 Montmorenci, and the plains 


of Abraham; General Wolfe, at the 
latter, conquers Quebec ; but falls 


in the battle, 1960. 
| Of Wandewaſh, in the Eaſt Indies; 


Colonel Coote takes the place, and 


defeats the French Gen. Lally, 1759. 
Of Warbourg; Prince Ferdinand 
defeats the French, 1760. 

Of Buxar, in India, 1764. 

Of Lexington, in America ; be- 


tween the Engliſh and the revolted 


Americans, 1775; of Bunker's-Hill, 
between the ſame, 1775; of Long 
Iſland, 1776; of White Plains, near 


New York, 1776; of Saratoga, 1777; 


of Brandy Wine Creek, :1777 ; of 


Camden, 1780; of York Town, when 


Lord Cornwallis ſurrendered, 1781; 


in the Carnatic, where Hyder Ally 


was defeated by Sir Eyre Coote, 1781. 
Hhattles between European powers, 


her alliances. 

Of Lutzingen ; Guſtavus 
phus, king of Sweden, againſt the 
_emperor ; the Imperialiſts conquer, 
and Guſtavus, the ſupport of the 
| Proteſtant intereſt in Germany, is 


killed, 1632; he was in alliance with 


Charles I. 


Of Narva; Charles XII. king a 


. Sweden, with 20,000 men, vanquiſhes 
the Muſcovite army of 100,000, 1700. 


niards, headed by the Duke of Ber- 
wick, defeat the combined forces of 


England, Holland, and Portugal, com- 


manded by the Marquis de las Minas 
and the Earl of Galloway, 1707. 
Of Pultowa ; Charles XII. totally 


defeated by the Czar of Muſcovy, 
and eſcapes into Turkey with a few 


attendants, 1709. Queen Anne, the 
Dutch, and the Emperor of Ger- 
many, reinſtate him in his 88 
dominions. _ 


Of Belgrade; the tmperialida van- 


* the Turks, 1717. 


| Adol- | 


| wounded and obliged to retire, 


Of Parma and Guaſtalla; the con- 
federates, England, France, and Spain, 
againſt the emperor, both bloody en- 


gagementswith doubtful ſucceſs, 1734. 
Heſſians, and Hanoverians, gains a 


| ſignal victory over the French, 1759. 


Ot Molwitz; gained by the King 
of Pruſſia. over the Auſtrians, in al- 
liance with Great Britain, 1741. 

Of Czarſlow; the King of Pruſſia 


again victorious, 1742. 


Of Friedberg; the moſt ſignal vic- 


tory obtained by the King of Pruſſia 


during the war, 1745. 
Of St. Lazaro; the Auſtrians de- 
feat the French and Spaniards, 1746. 
Of Lowoſchutz; the King of Pruſ- 


ſia, now the ally of Great Britain, 
gains a complete victory over the 


Auſtrian general, Brown, „ 
Of Prague; the Auſtrians defeated. 


by Prince Henry of Pruſſia, and Brown 


mortally wounded, 1757. 
The ſame year Count Daun, the 


New Auſtrian general, vanquiſhes the 


King of Pruſſia at Kolin, and drives 


him from Prague. 


Of Roſbach - the King of Pruſſia 
gains a complete victory over the 
combined armies of F rance and Aul- 
tria, November 5. ' 

Of Brellau; the Auel lde 


| : the Pruſſians under Prince Beven, 
in which England was intereſted. by 


November 22, but the engagement 


s very bloody on both ſides. 


Of Liſſa; which cloſes this remark- 
able campaign ; the King of Pruſſia 
vanquiſhes Prince Charles of Lor- 
raine, and kills 6,000 Auſtrians in the 
engagement, December 5, 1757. 

Of Cunerſclof; the King of Pruſ- 
ſia, with 50,000 men, ventures to at- 


tack the Ruſſian army conſiſting of 


90,000, in their camp; at firſt he gains 


_ conſiderable advantages; but, purſu- 
Of Almanza; the French and Spa- } 


ing them too far, the Ruſſian general, 
Soltikoff, rallies his troops, and gains 


a complete victory, the Prulfians 
having having loſt 20,000 men killed, 
wounded, and taken priſoners, 1959 | 


Of Plaſſendorf; the Auſtrians, com- 


manded by Laudohn, are defeated 


with great ſlaughter by the King of 
Pruſſia, which prevents the junction 


of the Ruſſian and Auſtrian grand ar- 
mies, 1760. 


The king cloſed this year with a 
glorious victory at Torgau over the 
Auſtrians, November 3, Daun being 
The 
final 
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about a quarter paſt four A. NI. 
leagues N. E. of Cape Frio, I wa 

awakened by the report " tat 
and the cries of murder. 
jumped out of bed and feized my 
_ piſtols—at the ſame inſtant Lambert 
burſt into my cabin. I fired one of my 
piſtols, the ball of which took one of 


nad happengd previous to this. 


. 
— — 
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final battle gained by him was before 
Schweidnitz; when he defeated rhe 
Auſtrian army under the generals 
Laudohn, O'Donnel, and Beck, and 
retook Schweidnitz; the battle was 
fought Auguſt 16th, and the city ſur- 


MUTINY ON BOARD 
AST year a mutiny took place 


4 on board the Lady Shore, which 
ſhip was bound from England to New 
South Wales, with female convicts 
principally, and having on board a 
detachment of the Mew South Wales 
corps.—-An authentic narrative of 
this dreadful mutiny has at length 
reached England, written by Mr. 
John Black, "purſer of the ſhip, and 


_ which has very properly been pub- 


Jiſhed in the form of a pamphlet by 
his father, the Rev. John Black, of 


_ Woodbridge, in Suffolk, to w hom it 
was addreſſed, 


The Rev. Mr. Black, in a ſhort 
preface, gives an account of his hav- 
ing received the narrative by the 


Liſbon mail, his ſon Having purſued 


his voyage from Rio de Janeiro to the 
Cape of good Hope, and from thence, 


: in a South- Sea whaler, to New South 
| Wales. | 


This narrative is not only inte gelt. 


ing to the friends of thoſe who were 


embarked in the ſhip, but to the com- 
munity at large, as it relates a very 


ſhocking event in a very clear and 


manly manner. The following are 
the circumſtances attending the mu- 


tiny, in the words of the narrator : 


On the firſt of Augutt, (797 
150 


| inſtantiy 


the mutineer's hat off his head, with- 
out doing any other execution. 

46 But I muff inform you of what 
We; 
Lambert, the chief mate, who had 


the watch upon deck, and who 1aw 


the men loading their 5 and 
making other preparation 
prudently, inſtead of Hainz the 


bayonets. 
ſeveral places, but burſt open his 


to enter 


1 Very im- 
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rendered in October 1762 ſoon after 


which a ſuſpenſion of arms took place. 


Particulars of all the intereſting bat- 
tles fought by the French revolu- 
tioniſts, will be given in the annexed 


Hiſtories of England and France. 


THE LADY SHORE, 


captain and officers of the ſhip, went 
into his own cabin and loaded his 
piſtols; he came out upon deck 
again, and walked round the cap- 
ſtern, when he plainly perceived the 


Intention of the men, and returned 


into his cabin, which they immedi. 
ately took the advantage of, by ſur- 
rounding the door and w indow :—he, 
ſeeing this, fired his piſtols; the balls 
of one of them entered the breaſt of De- 
lahay one of the mutineers, whoimme- 
diately fell, but roſe again, and fired 
ſeveral times, before he fainted from 
loſs of blood. Several muſkets were 
fired into Lambert's cabin, and they 
charged upon him through the win- 
dow with their bayonets with fuch 
force, that they broke his writing- 
deſk to pieces with the ſtabs of their 
Lambert was wounded in: 


door, which they had locked outttde, 
and ran into my cabin, which was 


' cloſe adjoining to his, and had a com- 


munication with the round- houſe, 


We endeavoured to burſt open that 
door, to get to the captain's ſtate 


room; while attempting to de this, 


ſeveral muſkets were fired into the 
cabin, and Lambert was again wonnd- 


ed in the back. Finding it impoſſible 
the round-houſe by this 
door, it being locked on the other 
ſide, and not being able to break it 
open, I ripped up the canvas ſcreen 


which divided my cabin from the 


other part of the cuddy, through 
which apartment Lambert immedi- 


ately crept, and I was myſelf follow-. 


ing him, when he called out, that he 
was again ſtabbed; and 1 perceived | 
a man ſtanding with his muſket pre- 


ſented at the hole, and the bayonet 


fixed. At the ſame moment Captain 
Wilcocks ran out at the cabin door, 


and received a ftab juſt below the 


heart with a bayonet, and. fell ; bur, 
ummediately. 1 recovering himſelf, he 
| | | made, 
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made a ſpring at the after-hatchway, 
and received another ſtab in the neck, 

with aknife, and fell down the hatch- 
way; a muſket was fired after him in 
his deſcent, but without taking effect. 

Captain Wilcocks crawled into the 
great cabin, and in a faint voice cal- 
led out to Mr. Minchin, command- 
ing officer of the detachment, ©* Your 
men have ſeized the ſhip, and have 


murdered me,” and afterwards called 


out, Jo give up the ſhip.” which 


Mr. Minchin repeated ſeveral times. 


Upon this the mutineers gave three 
cheers, fired two of the great guns, 
and a volley of ſmall arms, and laid 
on the hatches fore and aft. 

« Mr. Lambert finding the captain 
gone from the ſtate room, ran to the 
windows abaft, 


body. 


One of the mutineers, who 


had undertaken to diſpatch him, 
entered the cabin and ſhot him in 
he groaned a few minutes 


the head ; 
and expired. 


„ Knowing myſelf to be the only | 


officer of the ſhip left upon the upper 
deck, 


ſtand (till where 1 was; v 
ceived a man enter my cabin, who 


twice pierced my bed with his bayo- 


net, and felt, as he thought, for my 
corpſe. What pen can deſcribe my 
feelings at this moment! 
Lambert” s death, and fully convinced 
that Captain Wilcocks had not eſcap- 
ed—uncertain of the fate of thoſe be- 
low, and covered with poor Lambert's 

plood— certain of inſtant death, if 1 
attempted to move from the place 
where I ſtood, as nothing but a can- 
vas ſcreen ſeparated me from three 
or four of them, with their pieces 
cocked, and ready to fire at any thing 
they ſaw—it is eaſier for you to con- 


Ceive than me to deſcribe my ſlenſa- 


tions during this interval. 


1 remained i in this ſituation ſome 


time, when 1 heard the ſurgeon's 
voice, in the cabin abaft, who was 


juſt permitted to come up to dreſs the 
wounds of the manawho was ſhot by 


Lambert; at the ſame time, 1 heard 
one of them lamenting my death: I 


depth. 


and called out to 
Mr. Minchin, that the ſoldiers had 
mutinied and were murdering every. 


and ſeeing their numbers as 
day began to dawn, 1 determined to 
when I per- 


Certain of 


would take place. 
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amongſt them, which I did; ANT. 
one of the ringleaders took me by th 

hand, and told me, they had a ee 
all they wanted, and that no more 
miſchief would be done. He laid he 
was ſorry for poor Captain Wilcocks, 
for whom LI eagerly enquired, and 
was thrilled with joy, when I heard 
he was alive, and. below in the cabin; 


and that no more lives were loſt than 


poor Lambert's—But my joy on this 


account was very ſhort-lived, whea 
J was permitted to go below to join 


him; as I conceived, from the fitua- 


tion 'of the wounds, that they muſt 


prove mortal if they had entered az 

He ſtretched out his han i, 
and told me he was happy to ſee me 
ſate, for he had been told that I wag 


the firſt killed; and this was believed 


throughout the hip. He begged we 
would keep ourſelves quiet, and not 
attempt any thing, as their numbers 
were ſo great; and, indeed, reſiſi- 
ance at this time would have been 
vain, as two great guns were point- 


ed down each of the hatchways, and 8 


the two forecaſtle guns pointed aft, 
loaded with broken glaſs bottles, 
with men having lighted matches in 
their hands, and two femries with 
fixed bayonets at each, and many 
others walking on the quarier-deck. 
All arms were demanded from the 
officers, and Mr, Minchin was defired 


to order the ſoldiers to give up their 


arms, which was immediately done ; 
and all that were between decks were 
informed, that, if the leaſt reſiſtance 
was attempied, a general maſſacre 
Ve were all or- 
dered to remain in the great cabin, 
at the door of which were placed two 
ſentries, one without- de, the other 
within, to prevent a communication 


between us and the ſoldiers who had 
not joined the mutineers: 
of the cabin-door were kept open, 


the lattices 


and only one at a time permitted to 


leave the cabin. 


„About four in the afternoon of 
the zd, Delahay; the Freachman 
wounded by Lambert, died; 
bout tour in the morning of the 3d, 


Captain Wilcocks expired alſo.” 


The mutineers at length put Mr, 


Black, with twenty-eight others, in- 
was therefore determined to go out : 


cluding women and children, into 
the 


and, a- 
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the long-boat, and ſet them adrift : 
| fortunately reaching Rio de Janeiro, 
they were very Kindly treated by the 


Portugueſe. And, as a ſmall token 


of gratitute to that nation, the Nar- 
rative has been very properly inſcri- 


bed, by the editor, to the Chevalier 
& Almeyda, Portugueſe miniſter here. 


CHARACTER or RICHARD COEUR DE LION. 


HE molt ſhining part of this 


prince's character was his mili- 


tary talents; no man ever in that ro- 
mantic age carried courage and intre- 

pidity to a greater height; and this 
quality gained him the appellation of 
the lion- hearted, caur de lion. He 
paſſionately loved glory ; and, as his 
conduct in the field was not inferior 


to his valour, he ſeems to have pol- 


ſeſſed every talent neceſſary for ac- 
quiring it : his reſentments allo were 
high, his pride unconquerable, and 
his ſubjects, as well as his neighbours, 
had therefore reaſon to apprehend, 
from the continuance of his reign, a 

perpetual ſcene of blood and vio- 
Jence. Of an impetuous and vehe- 
ment ſpirit, he was diſtinguiſhed by 
all the good as well as the bad quali- 
ties which are incident to that cha- 
racqter. 


vengeful, domineering, ambitious, 
haughty, and cruel, and was thus 
better calculated to dazzle men by 


the ſplendour of his enterpriſes, than 
either to promote their happineſs, or 
his own grandeur, by a ſound and well. 


regulated policy. As military talents 
make great impreſſion on the people, 
he ſeems to have been much beloved 


by his Engliſh ſubjects; and he is re- 


marked to have been the firſt prince 
of the Norman line who bore a ſin— 
cere and affectionate regard for them. 
Hle paſſed, however, only four months 


of his reign in that kingdom: the 


cruſade employed him near three 
years: 
months in captivity; the reſt of his 
reign was ſpent either in war or pre— 


parations for war againſt France: and 


ne was ſo pleaſed with the fame which 
he had acquired in the Eaſt, that he 
ſeemed determined, notwithſtanding 


all his paſt misfortunes, to have far- 


ther exhauſted his kingdom, to have 
expoſed himſelf to new hazards, by 
conducting another expedition againſt 


He was open, frank, gene- 
Tous, lincere, and brave; he was re- 


narch. 


he was detained about four 


the infidels. 


This renowned prince was tall, 
ſtrong, ſtraight, 
tioned. 


lour ; his countenance fair and come- 
ly, and his air majeſtic. He was en- 
dowed with good natural underſtand- 


ing; his penetration was uncommon z 
he poſſelſed a fund of manly elo- 


quence; his converſation was fpirit- 
ed, and he was admired for his ta- 


 lents of repartee ; as for his courage 
and ability in war, both Europe and 
Alia reſound with his praiſe, 
Saracens ftilled their children with 
the terror of his name; and Saladine, 

who was an accompliſhed prince, ad- 
mired his valour to ſuch a degree of 
enthuſiaſm, that, immediately after 


Richard had defeated him on the 


plains of Joppa, he ſent him a couple 
of fine Arabian horſes, in token of 
his eſteem; a polite compliment, which 
Richard returned with magnificent 


preſents. Theſe are the ſhining parts 
of his character, which, however, 


cannot dazzle the judicious obſerver 
ſo much, but that he may perceive a 
number of blemiſhes, which no hif- 
torian has been able to efface from 


the memory of this celebrated mo- 


filial affection are unpardonable. He 


was proud, haughty, ambitious, cho- 


leric, cruel, vindictive, and de- 


bauched; nothing could equal his ra- 
paciouſneſs but his profuſion, and, 
indeed, the one was the effect of the | 


other; he was a tyrant to his wife, as 


well as to his people, who groaned ' 
under his taxations to ſuch a degree, 


that even the glory of his victories 


did not exempt him from their exe 
he has been 


crations; in a word, 


aptly compared to a lion, a ſpecies of 
animals which he reſembled not only 
in courage, but likewiſe in ferocity. 


He died April 6, 1199, 
aged 42, having reigned ten years. 


and well. propor- 
His arms were remarkably 


long, his eyes blue, and full of viva- 
city; ; his hair was of a yellowiſh co- 


The 


His ingratitude and want of 
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SE VE 


| YO HEAVE HO, 
From Dibdin's Tour to the Land's End, 
| Y name d'ye fee's Tom Tough, I've 
ſeen a little ſarvice, 


Where mighty billows roll and loud 


tempeſts blow ; 


I've ſail'd with Valiant Howe, I've fail 


with noble Jarvis, 
And in gallant Duncan's fleet I've ſung 
_ out Yo heave ho. 


et more ſhall ye be knowing, I was coxon 


to Boſcawen, 
And even with brave ne have I nobly 
fac'd the foe. 
Then put round the grog, | 
So we've that and our prog, 


We'll laugh in care's 258 and ſing Yo 


| heave ho. 


When from my love to part I firſt weigh'd £ 


anchor, 
And the was en ſeed on the beach 
below, 


8 85 I'd like to cotch'd my eyes ſniveling too, 


d' ye ſee, to thank her, | 
But I brougat my forrows up with a Yo 
heave ho. | 


For ſailors, though they have their jokes, 


And love and feel like other folks, 
Their duty to neglect mult not come for to 80: 

So I ſeiz'd the cap ſtern bar, 

_ Like a true honelt tar, 


And, in ſpite of tears and Ughs, Tang 9 out 


Vo heave ho. 


But the worſt on't wi as that time when the 


little ones were ſickly, 


And if they'd live or dic the doctor did 


not know : 


The word was gov 'd to weigh lo fudden 


and fo quickly, 
I thought my heart would break as 1. ſung 
Yo heave ho: | 
For Poll's ſo like her mother, 
And, as for Jack her brother, 


The boy when he grows up wall nobly ben 


the foe; 
But i in Providence li truſt; 
For you ſee what muſt be muſt; 
So my ſighs I gave the winds, and lung out 
Yo heave bee =." 


5 And now at laſt lad up in a decentith con- 


dition, 
For I've only loſt an eye and got a ti imber 
-- 8 $ 


But old thips muſt expect in time to be out 


of commitiion, 
Nor again the anchor weigh with a. vo 
heave ho. 


So I ſmoke my pipe and ſing old ſongs ; ſj 
For my boy ſhalt well revenge my wronghs 
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And my girl hall breed young ſailors noblx 


tor td face the toe; 
En li... » 
Then to Ara. and king, 
Fate no danger can bring, 


While the tars of old England ſing out Yo | 


heave ho. 
My N ATIVE HOME. 
EK breezy hill or woodland glade, 
At morning's dawn or cloſing day, 
In ſummer's flaunting pomp array'd, 
Or penſive moonlight's ſilver grey, 
The wretch in ſadneſs ſtill thall roam, 
Who wanders from his native home. 


While at the fo ot. of fome old tree, 
As meditation ſoothes his mind, 


IL.ull'd by the hum of wand'ring bee, 


Or rippling ſtream, or whiſp'ring wind, 
lis vagrant fancy ſtill ſhail roam, 
And lead him to his native home. 


Though Love a fragrant couch may weave, 


And Fortune heap the foſtive board, 


| Still Mem'ry oft would turn to grieve, 


And Reafon ſcorn tie ſplendid hoard ; 
While he, beneath the proudeit dome, 
Would languiii: for his native home. 


To him the ruſhy roof 1s dear, 


And {weetly calm the darkeſt glen ; 


While Pomp, and Pride, and Pow'r, appear, 
At beſt, the glitt'ring plagues of men; 


Unſought by thoſe that never roam 
Fc rgettul of their native home. | 


Let me to ſummer ſhades retire, 


Wich Meditation and the Muſe! 
Or round the ſocial winter fire, 
The glow of temper'd mirth diffuſe; 


T: ho? winds may howl and waters foam, 


1 {til tall blets my native home. 


And 1 | when Youth's extat. C hour 


And Paſſion's glowing noon arc paſt; 


Should age behold the tempeſt low'r. 


And Sorrow blow its keeneſt blaſt ; 
My thage, no longer doom'd to roam, 
Shall and the grave a peaceful home. 
SUICIDE.—From MARTIAL. 


i \ HEN fate, in angry mood, has 
frown'd, | 


: And gather'd all her ſtorms around, | 


The ſturdy Romans cry, 


The great, who'd be releas'd from pain, 
Falls on his iword, or opes a vein, 


And bravely dares to die. 


my know, beneath life's heavy load, 
In ſharp affliction's thorny road, 
*Midſt thouſand ills that grieve, 
Where dangers threaten, carcs iufeſt, 
Where friends forſ-ke, and foes moleſt, 


'Tis braver far to live. | LY 
K K POVERTY, 
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POVERTY ! though from thy hag- 


gard eye, 


Thy cheerleſs mein, of every charm bereft, 


Thy brow that Hope's laſt traces len 
| have left, 
Vain Fortune's fFeble ſons with terror fly; 
I love thy ſolitary haunts to ſcek— 
For Pity, reckleſs of her own diſtreſs; | 
And Patience, in the pall of wretchedneſs, 
That turns to the bleak ſtorm her taded 
cheek ; 
And Piety, that never told her wrong ; 
And meek Content, whoſe griets no more 
rebel ; 
And Genius, ee ſweet. her ſaddeſt 
| ſong ; 
8 liſt ning to a loſt friend's knell 


Long baniſh' d from the world's inſulting | 


throng ; — 
With thee, and thy unfriended oft print. 
well. 
CHARITY.—A PorxTRaIT. 
N the bright boſom of a ſilver cloud, 
This ſaint cy'd miniſter of comfort 
ſtood ; 
| Her hand a cup of heav'nly balm fuſtain'd, 


To bathe the breaſt by es ſuit” Ting 


pain'd ; 
Not only alms her ſaving hand beſtows, 
With gen' ral love her angel- boſom glows. 


-- Ba Kills, in dungeons deep, the pris ners 


And trembles to the ſoldier's dying groan. 
When far from human eyes the ſailor's form 
Lies daſn d on W victim to the ſtorm, 
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Without one tender hand to cloſe bis eyes, 

Or faithful boſom to receive his ſighs; ; 

To him the tears of charity are giv'n ; 

She mourns his fate, unſeen by all but 
Heav'n. | 

With ſounds of peace the bed of death ſhe | 

| cheers, 

And wipes from pain” s hot cheek the aer 
tears. | 

Her pity flows impartial, unconfin'd 


As his whole wide PAs. Hens fay'd man- 
Find. e | 


To the e Carr. Wesrcorr, 
late of its Majeſly's Ship Majeſtic, who 
Hell in the glorious Action * He J je . 


Aug , 1798. 


HILST every ſhore re-echoes Nel- 
ſun's name, 
And recent triumphs ſwell Britannia 8 
fame, 
Wilt a glad nation's grateful pœans riſe 


In ſwelling chorus to the vaulted ſkies ; 


O! Jet the muie lament brave Weſtcott's 
deen, 

And ſcatter laurels o'er bis briny tomb. 

Nurtur'd in youth upon the wat: y vl,” 88 

He brav'd the thouſand perils of the main; 


And gain'd at length a title juſtly due, 


The honour'd father of his gallant crew. ow 
Prudence was his, and unremitting zeal, 
And mercy, prompt acaptive's woes to beils 


His country's cauſe his patriot boſom fir'd, 


And in that cauſe he fouglit he fell—ex- 
. | „„ rgd # 
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From the LONDON GAZETTES. 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 4, 1798. 
"HE contagion which has for the laſt 


L three months raged fo violently in this 
city, has, as heretofore, yielded at length 


to a ſucceſſion of froſt which has prevailed 


during the laſt week, and the Committee of 


Health has invited the inhabitants to return 
to their homes, under an aſſurance of per- 
fea ſafety, under proper precautions as to 
cleanſing and airing their houſes, bedding, 


and clothing. The coldneſs of the ſeaſon 
has worked the ſame happy change in New 


; Vork, Boſton, New London, and Wil- 
mington, where the ſame ſpecies of diſeaſe 
Jaged at the fame time, and proved infinite- 
3 more malignant than the former diſeaſes 
with which thoſe places have been viſited. 
Dow NING- STREET, Nov. 20. 
2 decree having been publiſhed by the 
Fre nch directory, declaring that all perſons, 
natives of, or originally belonging to, neu- 
tral countries, or countries in alliance with 


France, who may hk a part of the crews 
of any of the king's ſhips of war, or any 


other Britiſh veſſels, ſhall be conſidered and 
treated as pirates ; his majeſty has directed 
it to be ſignified to the commiſſary for the 
French priſoners in Great Britain, that if 
this decree ſhall, in any inſtance, be carried 
into effect againſt any ſuch perſons taken in 
any veſſels the property of his majeſty, or 
of his majeſty's ſubjects, and navigated 


under the Britiſh flag, it is his majeſty” 8 
determination to exerciſe the moſt vigorous 
retaliation againſt the. ſubjects of 
French republic, whom the chance of war 


the 


has now placed, or may hereatter place, at 
the king's diſpoſal. | | 


Extract of a Letter from Captain Samuel 


Hood, of his Majeſty's Ship Zealous, to 

Near. ami. Lord Nelſon, K. B. 
Off ALEXANDRIA, Sept. 19. 

I ſhould have diſpatched the Emerald to 

you on the 2d inftant, agreeable to your 

orders, but Knowing the French had poſ- 
lellion 
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ſeſſion of Damietta, alſo having information 
they had ſome veliels likely ro fail from 
thence, I directed Captain Hope, in the 
_ Alcmene, to proceed off the place with the 


Fortune polacre, and endeavour to deſtroy. 


any veſlels he might fall in with, that were 
belonging to or aſſiſting the enemy. 

On the 2d inſtant, his majefty's ſhips 
Seahorſe and Emerald chaſed in ſhore, 
where the anchored ncar the town of the 
Arabs, the French gun-boat (aviſo) V Ane- 
-mone, commanded by Enfeigne-de- Vail- 


ſäeau Garbon, of 4 guns and 62 men, having 


on-board General Camin, and Citoyen 
Voalette, aid-de-camp to General Buonaparte, 
with ditpatches from Toulon, which place 


they left the 27th July, and Malta the 26th 


- Auguſt. On the approach of the boats of 
our ſhip the fired on them, cut her cable, 
and ran in ſhore into the breakers. Camin 
and Valette, having landed with the diſ- 
patches, and whole of the crew, were im- 
- mediately attacked by the Arabs. The 


two former, and ſome others making reſiſt- 


ance, were killed, and all the reſt ſtripped 


of their clothes. — Her commander and a | 


few of the men, about ſeven, made their | 
of 'Efpoir, acquainting me with the cap- 


cſcape naked to the beach, where our boats 
had by this time arrived, and begged on 
their knees to be ſaved. I am happy in 
ſaying the humanity of our people extended 


Jo far as to ſwim on- ſhore with lines and 
ſmall caſks to ſave them, which they for- 
tunately effected. Amongi theſe was par- 

ticularly diſtinguiſhed a young gentleman, | 


midihipman of the Emerald, who brought 


off the commander Garbon at the hazard 


of his own lite, through the fort. 


From Captain Hope to Capt. Samuel Hood, 


dated Alcmene, off Damietta, Sept. 21. 


Sir, I have the honour of informing you 


Y that I arrived yeſterday olf Damietta, and, 
purſuant to ycur orders, cut out all the 


veſſels that were anchored in that road, 


being eight in number, loaded with wine 


and other neceſlaries for the French army. 
GEORGE Hor E 
[The convoy, of which the eight vellels 
taken by Capt. Hope formed a part, con- 
ſiſted of eleven veilcls, laden with wine, 
medicines, and flour, from the Greek 
| Hands, and deſtined for the ſupport of Ge- 


neral Buonaparte's army. No part of the 
cargo of either of theſe veſſels had been 


landed. This convoy is the fame as has 
been alluded to in the foreign Gazettes, as 
being ſeen off Cyprus. 


Letter from Sir Charles Thompſon, Bart. 
wo Hvan Nepean, E/q. dated 0 
November 24, 1798. 


Sir, Be pleaſed to acquaint their lord- 
ſhips, that his majeſty's thip Ambulcade 
arrived at Spithead this afternoon, with 


1VHirondel, a French prize of 20 guns and 


50 men, from the Ifle of France. 
5 CA. THomrPsON. 
Letter to the Right Hon. Admiral Lord 
Bridport, K. B. dated Phacton, at 
Sea, November 24. 
My Lord, I have the honour to inform 


your lordthip, that his majeſty's ſhip under 


my. command has this day captured a 
French brig privateer called la Reſolue, 
mounting 18 guns, and carrying 70 men. 
She was returning from a cruize, in which 
ſhe had captured one Engliſh merchant 
ſhip, called the General Wolfe, from Poole, 


bound to Newfoundland; and an Amert- 


can iloop, from Boſton to Hamburgh, Which 


latter was re-captured by the Stag laſt 


night. The Phaeton having continued the 
chace after the privateer, the two thips [- 
parated, but I am in hopes that we ſhall 
ſoon again join. RoB. STOPFORD». 


Letter from the Earl of St. Vincent, K. B. 
Commander in Chief in the Mediterra- 
nean, to Evan Nepean, Eſq. dated 
Gibraltar, October 31. 

Sir, I cncloſe a letter from Capt. Bland, 


ture of a ſmall French cutter (la Fulnil- 


nante), This veſſel is ſo admirably adapted 
for an advice-boat, of which we are in ex- 
treme want, and fo well tound, that I im- 


mediately ordered Commiſſioner Inglefield 
to cauſe her to be ſurveyed and eſtimated, 


and ihe proceeded to fea the day after ſhe 
was taken. e ST. VINCENT. 


| L' Eſpoir, Oct. 29, 1798. 
My Lord, I have the pleaſure to inform 


your lordſhip, his majeſty's brig under my 


command, has captured a French national 


cutter that was cruizing between Tarifa 


and Fangiers; who had the impudence to 
attack Us; LorTus Brann. 


Extract of another Letter from the Karl 
Sb. Vincent, K. B. to Evan Nepean, 95 


Eq. dated „ 15. 


You will perceive by the incloſed copy 
of a letter and liſt of captures and re-cap- 
tures from Captain Middleton, of his ma- 
jeity's ſhip the Flora, that the pofiiion 1 


placed her and the Caroline in, furniſhed a 


conſiderable degree of protection to the out- 
ward-bound African and Weſt-India trade. 


Flora, off the Salvages, Oct. 4. 
My Lord, 1 have the honour to inform 


your lordihip, that, the Salvages be caring 


N. by W. 6 or 7 leagues ciſtant, 1 fell in 


with his majeſty's ſhip the Caroline in 
chace of a cutter; after paſſing the private 


ſignal, I joined in the chace until ꝙ A. M. 
when the ſtruck. She proves to be the 
Preſident Parker, of Orient, Citizen Ferry 


commander; a new veſſel, fails weil, and 
belongs to the republic, but has a letter of 


marque for fix months. In the chace, the 
l hoe 
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hove all her guns overboard, alſo the 
ſhot and a quantity of proviſions. She had 
captured the Bird, of Liver ol, Robert 


Tyne, maſter, bound to Africa, which Cap- 
tain Bowen, of the 


tured this morning at four o'clock. An- 


nexed I ſend your lordthip a li of guns 


thrown overboard. R. G. MippLEToON. 
A Lift of Guns, &c, thrown overboard by 
the Cutter, during te Clace. 

Eight carronades, 36 pounders ; 1 long 
gun, 9 pounder ; 
all ſpecies (nearly) „ and-all her boats. 

A Liſt of Ships and Veſſls captured, re— 
captured, and deſtroyed, by his Ma- 
 jeſty's Ships Flora and Caroline, be- 


tween the 19th of Fuly and the 5th of 


November, 1 798. 


_ Portugueſe brig Noſtra Senora FA Monte, 


of 12 men, belonging to Madeira, bound 
from Madeira to St. Michael, laden with 
bale goods, prize to l' Abeille French Pri- 
vatcer, re-captured the iſt of Auguſt, 1799, 
off Palma, by the Flor, and ſent to Madeira. 
Spaniih packet Grin:ald1, or 
23 men, belonging to Corunna, b und from 
Corunna to the Havannah, laden with wine, 
Kc. captured Sept, 4, 1798, of Lenerifte, 
by the Flora, and ſent to Madeira. 
Sp.nith ſhip la Cariata, of 19 men, be- 
Jonging to Teneriffe, laden w.th leather 
and tallow, captured Sept, 30, 1798, off 


Teneriſte, by the Flora, and fent to Ma- 


deira. 


Liverpool to the coaſt of Guinea, laden with 


variou, Guinea ftores, prize to Prefident - 


Parker privatcer, re captured Oct. 4, 1793, 
olf the Salvages, by te Caroline, and ſent 
to Madcira. 

French cutter-privatcer Preſident Parker, 
of 12 guns, and 50 men, belonging to 
Dunkirk, bound from FOrient on a cruizc, 
: captured off the Salvayes, by the Flora aud 
Caroline, and ſent to Madei: a. | 
French lugger privatcer l' Eſperance, 1 
gun with mufkests, and 38 men, belonging 
to Santa Cruz on a cruize, deſtroyed Oc- 
tober 16, 1798, at Tenerifle, by the Caro- 
line? 5 3 

French flip pol: acre privateer le Baret, 
10 guns, and 557 men, belonging to Malaga, 
bound trom Grand Canarv, on a cruize, 
captured Oct. 20, 1798, oft Tencritt':, by 
the Caroline aud Flora, and lent to Ma— 
deira. R. G. Mi ppl E TO. 


Letter from Mr. 7 homas Robert Ridge, 


Commander of the Bagger Excuſe Cut- 
ter, to the Commiſſiouers Wy Exciſe, 
dated Ram gate, D:cember 6. 

beg leave to inform your honours, that, 


being cruizing with the Badger cutter on 


Caroline, had re-cap- 


6 months proviſions of 


2 guns and 


be a large thip of the line. 


Engliſh ſhip Bird, of 10 guns and 30 
men, be longing to Liverpool, bound from 
_theretvry took every Means in my power to 


turned. 


tant and heavy fring. 


prevent it. 
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the morning of the 5th inſtant, I fell in f 
with and captured, between Folkſtone and 
Dungenneſs, a French lugger privateer of 4 
carriage guns, and manned with 18 men, 
called the Calaiſen, Citoyen Jacques Guil- 


Jaume Lamey, commander, of and from 


Caizis,out eighteen hours, and had captured 
nothing ; quite new, being her firſt cruize. 
I have but in here with the Prize, Owing 
to its blowing very ſtrong from the louth- 
ward, and as foon as it modcrates I thall 


| e to Dover with her, 


Tro: KR. TE: | 


Lins Fm Captdin Thomas Thompſon, 
of his Majeſty's late Ship the Leander, 
to LVH Negean, Ejq. dated on-board 

_ the Lazarette, at Triegfte, Oct. 14. | 

Sir, It is with extreme pain 1 have to 

relate to you the capture of his majeſty's 

thip Leaider, late under my command, by 

a French 74-gun thip, after a _ cloſe action 

of 11x hours and a half. On the 18th of 

Augatt Taft, being within five or {ix miles 

of the weſt end of. Goza, near the ifland of 


Candia, we dilcovered at day-break a Jarge 


ſail on the S. E. quarter, ft: ending directly 
for the Leander; we were then becalmed, 
but the ſtranger bringiug up a fine breeze 
trom the foutnward, we ſoon made him to 
As the Leander 
was in olticers and men upwards of elghty 
ſhort of complement, and had on-board a 
number which were wounded on the iſt, I 


did not conlii er myſelf juſtified in fecking 
an action With a thp that appeared of fuch 


confiderable fuperiotity in point of fize; 1 
avoid it :-1 however ſoon found that our in- 
forinrit Falling in- le it inevitabl bd 
ICYLIOTitY Of lallng made 75 InCV;LaDIlc, Al 

1 therelorc, With all fail fet; ſteered the 
Leander a courfe which 1 judged would re- 


ceive our adverſary to the beſt advantage, 


ſhould he bring us to battle. At eight 
o'clock the ftrange thip (Itill continuing to 


have the good fortune of the wind) had ap- 
| proached us within a long random ſhot, and 


had Neapolitan colours hoitted, which he 
now changed to FTurkith ; but this decep- 
tion was of no avail, as T plainly made hin 


to be French. — At nine he had ranged up 
within half a gun hot of our weather 
- Quorter 3 


therefore Hauled the Leauder up 
ſufliciently to bring the bioadlide to bear, 
and immediately comme necd a vigorous 
caimonade on him, - Winch he inſtantly re- 
The {hips continued neming each 
ceping up a con 
Ar this time! per- 
ceived the enemy inter: ding to run us on- 


other until half paſt ten, 


board; and the Leander being very much 


cut up in rigging, fails, and yards, I was 
unable, with the light air that blew, to 
He ran us on-board on the 


larboard bow, aud continued alongſide us 
| tor 


ce 2 
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for ſome time: a moſt ſpirited and well- 
directed fire, however, from our fimmall 
party of marines (commanded by the fer- 
jeant) on the poop and from the quarter- 
deck, prevented the enemy from taking ad- 
vantage of his good fortune, and he was 


repulſed in all his eftorts to make an im- 


preſſion on us. The firing from the great 
guns was all this time kept up with the 
ſ:me vigour, and a light breeze giving the 
thips way, I was enabled to {tcer clear of 


the enemy, and ſoon afterwards had the 


{atisfaclion to lufFunder his ſtern, and, pal- 
ling him within ten yards, diſtinctly dif- 
charged every gun from the Leander 


into him. As from henceforward was 


nothing but a continued ſerics of heavy 
firing within piſtol ſhot, without any wind, 


and the ſea as ſmooth as glaſs, I feel it un- 
neceſſary to give you the detail of the et- 


teas of every ſhut, which mutt be obvious 
from our ſituation ; I ſhall therefore con- 


tent myſelf with afluring you, that a moſt . 


vigorous cannonade was ; kept up from the 
Leander, without the ſmalleſt intermiſſion, 


until half pait three in the afternoon. At 


this time, the enem3 having paſſed cur 


hows with a light breeze, and brought him- 
 Jelf on our ſtarboard fide, we Found that 


our guns on that fide were nearly all diſ- 


abled by the wreck of our own ſpars that 


had all fallen on this fide. This produced 


a cetiation of our fire, and the enemy took 


this time to aſk us if we had ſurrendered. 
The Leander was now totally ungovernable, 


not having a thing ſtanding but the ſhat- 


tered remains of the fore and main maſts 


and the bowſprit, her hull cut to pieces, 


and the decks full of killed and wounded 

and perceiving the enemy, who had only 
loſt his mizen-top maſt, approaching to 
place himſelf athwart our ſtern; in this 


defenceleſs ſituation, I aſked Capt. Berry 
if he thought we could do more? He coin- 


ciding with me that farther reſiſtance was 
vain and impracticable, and, indeed, all 
hope of ſucceſs having for ſome time va- 
nithed, { therefore now directed an anſwer 
to be given in the affirmative, avd the 


enemy ſoon after took Fan of his mA | 


Jelty's ſhip. 


I cannot conclude this atrolint har 
alluring you how much advantage his ma- 


jeſty's ſervice derived during this action 


from the gallantry and activity of Captain 
Berry, of the Vanguard; I ſhould alſo be 
wanting in Juſtice, if I did not bear teſti- 


mony to the ſteady bravery of the officers 
and ſeamen of the Leander in this hard 


conteſt, which, though unſucceſsful in its 
termination, will ſtill I truſt entitle them 


to the approbation of their country, —The 


enemy proved to be the Genereux, of 74 
Sung, commanded by M. Eine chef de 


188 wounded. 
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diviſion, who had eſcaped from the action 
of the firſt of Auguſt, and, being the 
rearmoſt of the French line, had received 
little or no ſhare of it; and had on-board 
goo men, about 100 of whom we found 
had been killed in the Lone conteſt, and 
THOMPSON. 
Killed and wounded on. ark the Leander. 
Killed: Mr. Peter Downs, midihip- 
man; Mr. Giblon, midſhipman of the 
Caroline ; Mr. Edward Haddon, nudthip- 
man; 24 ſcamen; marines, Serjeant Dair 
and 7 privates.—Total : 3 officers, 24 ſea- 
men, 1 ſerjeant, 7 marines.—Wounded : 
Captain "Thompſon, badly; Lieutenant 
Taylor; Licuicnant Swiney; Mr. Lec, 
matter ; Mr. Mathias, boatſwain, badly ; 


Mr. Lacky, maſtcr's mate; Mr. Nailor, 


midſhipman, 41 feamcn ; 9 marines. 
Total: 7 officers, 41 ſeamen, 9 marines, 


wounded. | 1 1 


Extract. of a Letter from Scilly, dated 
Diecemnber 15, 1798. 

It is with much concern 1 acquaint you 

with the loſs of the Cololius man of w . 

of 74 guns, Capt. G. Murray, on the night 


of Monday the 10th inſtant, in St. M ary's 
Road, Scilly.— On Friday the 7th inſtant, 


the above ſhip came in with a direct con- 


trary wind, having under her convoy eight 


vellels from Li ſbon, that arrived at the 


ſame time, the reit of the fleet having 
parted two days before tor Ireland and the _ 
northern ports. In the evening, the wind 


having increaſed to a gale, her cable Partotls 
and all attempts to ſecure the thip with 


others failing, the drifted on a ledge of 


rocks, e Southern Wells, near the 


iſland of Sampſon, from 18 to 24 teet un- 
der water, all the convoy riding i in ſafety 


then, and ſince, notwithſtanding the wind 
had ariten to a perfect tempeſt. Moſt for- 
tunitely not a life was loſt ſave Quarter 
maſter Richard King, who dropped over- 
board in the act of ſounding. The iflanders, 


at very great riſque, exerted themlclves to 
the utmoſt, in cutters and open boats, and 
by Tueſday evening every perſon was taken 
out, and fately landed, the ſick and 


wounded firit, whereof many were from 
the battle of the Nile, the worthy captain, 


moſt to be commiſerated, remaining to the 
very laſt. The following night the ſhip 
fell on her ſtarboard beam ends, and ſo 
violent was the perſevering gale, that no 


craft could attempt to approach the ſhip, 


and at preſent little proſpect oflers of any 
of the ſtores, property, or even the otticers* 


baggage, being ſaved, or hereafter recovered 


to any extent. | The thip is ſaid to have 


been diſtrefled, in order to ſupply other 
vetiels of his majeſty's fleet, and alſo ta 
have been in a bad ſtate before, and worle 


ſince ſhe left Liſbon, The main-maſt and 


bow!! prit 
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bowſprit are already zone over the fide. 
Paſſengers, Captain Peyton, of the De- 
fence, at the battle of the Nile, with 
Captain Draper, and two oflicers from 
other ſhips ; alſo a Mr. Harcourt and ſer- 
vants, with the remains of the late Adm. 
Lord Shuldam, intended to have been de- 
- poſited under Britith 4h | 
PIYMOUT AU, Dec. 15. Laſt evening at 
four o'clock, a dreadful fre broke out on- 
board la Coquille French frigate, lying at 
the moorings, at the fcot of Milbrook 
Lake. It was firſt dilcovered to procced 
from about the gun-room in the after-part 
of the ſhip, and in leſs than five minutes 
n explotion took place, which blew up 
the quarter-deck, and the mizen-malt fell 
over the fide ; the flames then ran along 
the main- deck, and caught the main-maſt 
and itanding rigging, and from thence the 
fire extended -ittelfF to the forecaſtle and 
fore-maſt, fo that in half an hour the ſhip 


was wholly in flames from ſtem tv ſtern, 


and the conflagration, heightened ivy the 
darkneſs of the evening, together with a 
very ſtrong eaſterly wind, became awfully 
grand. As the thip lay furrounded by a 
number of other {hips, it became abſolute- 
ly neceſſary to remove her from her moor- 
ings, to preveut the flames from communi- 


cating, and the deck-yard boats and others 


cut her adrift, and towed her to the Mud- 


bank, to the north-caſtward of Southdown, 
ſhe providentially 
without 


where ſhe grounded: 
palled every ſhip. that Jay aftcat 
doing the leaſt dainage : but the Endeavour 
brig, of Scarborough, 


which means {he caught fire, and, together 
with ber cargo, was totally deſt roy ed. 

A loop belonging to Jerſcy, bound from 
Sout! hampton to Jerſey, 
and flour, which lay near the Endeavour, 
had a very narrow eſcape. The fire reach- 


ed her jib-boom, but by the aſſiſtance of 
boats rom other veiiels he was towed off 


to a place of ſafety, and the tire on- board 
her extinguiſh<4. 


The Coquille continued burning till the 


ſhip was deſtroyed to the ſurface of the 
water, Which was about eleven o'clock ; 

but the fire was not wholly extinguithed 
this morning at njne_o'clock ; 


on the bank, were then in a ſtrong body of 
Bre. All the crew of the Endeavour were 
ſaved, but many lives were loft on-board 
la Coquille by the exploſion: 
is not yet exactly aſcertained. 
From the return this morning, it appears 


that the unfortunate ſufferers on this oc- _ 


caſion are, Meſſrs. Drury, Bate, and Evan- 


fon, midſhipmen, the former à nephew to. 


3 : 


laden with coals, 
bound to Guernſey, had unfortunately. 
_ grounded on the mud, cloſe to the ſpot. 
where la Coquiile fiiſt brought up, by 


laden with malt 


| and the 
coals in the bottom of the brig, aground 


the number 
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Captain O'Brien Drury, of the Powerful; 
the latter, a ſon to the collector of Cork; 
about ten ſeamen and women were alſo 
blown up, of whom no remains have been 


diſcovered. — About twenty ſeamen and 


marines were ſaved, and about twenty Q- 
thers were on thore on leave | 
Two ſeamen and a woman were brought 
to the hoſpital extremely bruiſed and cut, 
and one ſcaman with his ſkull fractured; 
it is alſo feared that John Jellico, an officer 
of the cuſtoms, has periſhed in the thip, as 
no accounts have been obtained concerning 
him ſince the accident happened. A woman 
jumped overbvard, and was faved by the 
Naiad's boats; and the arm of a man was 


ſeen thruſt through one of the {cuitles on 


the gun-deck, waving tor aflittance, at 
which time ſhrieks were heard, but the 
flames raged with ſuch fury that no aid 
could be given to the uniortu ate ſuffeèrers. 
All la Coquille's moveable ftores had 
been taken aſhore, except the ballaſt, and 


three large anchors, and it feems ſhe had 


been ſurveyed and valued for the public 
ſervice. She was a very large handſome 
frigate, only three years and a half old, 
and it is ſaid, will be 10,0001. loſs to the | 
captors. - | 
The accident is variouſly accounted for : 
that it happened by means of gunpowder 
amounts to a certainty. | 1 


Tur BUDGET. 
Nov. 20. Mr. Pitt brought forward in 


the houſe of commons his new plan of fi- 
nance, which is to be a tax upon Income, 


inſtead of upon Expenditure. 
The following is an accurate ene 
tion of the & Hudger! _ N 


SUPPLY), 1-99. 1. 
Navy 120, ooo ſeamen, =. 10, 920, ooo 
Ordinary, dn 69 2,000 
Extraordinary, _ » — . 729,000 
T ranſport ſervice, 1, 300, ooo 
Army, - _ 8,840,000 


Todifc harge exchequer- bi ils 72 


_ ſued under vote of credit, 1,000,000. 
Extraordinaries, 1 1799» 2,0 CO, co 
Ordnance, | — 15 570, e 
Miſcellancous fer vices, LE OM bo, c 
National debt, — - 200, oo 
Intereſt due to the bank on ex | 
cheguer-bills, and on trea- | „5 
füry- bills, „„ zie 

Diſcount on prompt payment of | 
loan, - - 210,000 
Interctt on exchequer-bills, of. | 
timated, — - 500,000 
Peticiencies of land and malt, | 2 
eitimatea, 3 0œc, ooo 
29,272, co 


Deduct intereſt on 
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Ways AND MEANS, 1799. 
Sugar, tobacco, and malt, 
Lottery, — 200, ooo 
Conſolidated f und, 1, 500,000 


Imports, ex ports, ſugar and coffee, 15700, 00 
lo per c. on income, 10,000,000 


Aſſeſſed taxes from 5 
Feb.toAprili7yg 700,000. 


. 10,700,000 


loans of 1 798 mM 


Oy - © * | 14,000,000 


—— ——— 


The lte ng are the proportions in 


7 which Mr. Pitt propoſes that perſons pol- 
ſeſſing incomes under 200l. per ann. ſhall. 


be rated in the Tax upon Iacome :— 
60l. and under 65 one 120th part, or 108. 


65 70 one ainety fifth part. 

70 5s one ſeventieth part. 

75 | 80 one ſixty- fiftii part. 

80 85; one ſixtieth part. 

85 99 one fifty fifth part. 

ö 95 one fittieth part. 

95 | 100 one forty fifth part. 
x00: 105 one fortieth part. 
105 110 one thirty-eighth part, 
110 115 one thirty-ſixth part. 
. 120 one thirty-fourth part. 
120 125 one thirty-ſecond part. 
125 130 one thirtieth part. 
130 135 one twenty-eight part. 
F459 -- 140 one twenty-fixth part. 

140 1345 one twenty- fourth part. 
145 150 one twenty - ſecond part. 
150 155 one twentieth part. 
155 160 one nineteenth part. 
160 365 one eighteenth part. 
165 170 one ſeventeenth part. 
170 175 one ſixteenth part. 
175 180 one fifteenth part. 
180 185 one fourteenth part. 
188 1090 one thirteenth part. 
190 195 one twelfth part. 
. 200 one eleventh part. 


200 and upwards one tenth part. 


The following is a liſt of the commiſſion- 


ers for arranging the articles of the Union 
between Great Britain and Ireland, as it is 
ſuppoſed they will! be choſen as ſoon after 

the meeting of the Iriſh parliament as the 
__ addreſs to his majeſty can be framed. and 


laid before the Englith parliament: 
For ENGLAND: 
Sir John Scott, Attorney -gencral. 


Sir John Mitford, Solicitor-general. | 
Henry Addington, Speaker of the Commons. 


Lord Loughborough, Chancellor. 
William Pitt, Chancellor of the E xchequer, 
Tien y a, Sec:etary of State, 


2,750,000 


of this country, bad h 
ceeded which were ſet on foot for the ſepa- 
ration of England by theſe pleudo patriote, 
who, having perſuaded theinfelves theor 
| cally that Ireland had out-vtown that con- 
nexion under which the rapidly advanced 
to prolperity, were delirous to plunge her 


Earl Spencer, Firit Lord of the Admiralty. 


Lord Grenville, Secretary of State. 


Sir William Scott, King's Advocate. 

A Member tor Liverpool. 

Sir A. Macdonald, Lord Chief Baron. 
Duke of Portland, Secretary of State. 
Earl of Liverpool. | Yo 


Lord Mayor of London. 


Geo. Chalmers, Secretary to the Commiſſion 
FOR IRELAND: 

Mr. Stewart, Solicitor general. 

Mr. Toler, Attorney-gencral. 

James Fitzgerald, Prime- ſerjcant. 

| ow Foſter, Speaker of the Commons. 
Sir John Parnell, Chancellor of the Exch. 
John Beresford, Commiſſioner of Cuſtonis. 
Earl of Clare, Chancellor. 

Lord Yelverton, Chief Baron of the Exch. 
Id. Kilwarden, Ch. Juf. of King's Bench. 
John Claudius Beresford, M. P. Dublin City 
Lord Boyle, M. P. Cork City. | 
Edw. Cooke, Eiq. Sec. to the Commiſhon. 


We do dot pledge ourlelves that the 
above liſt is lo correct that there ſhall net- 


ther be a name altered, added, nor diminith- 


ed; at the ſame time we believe that it 


will prove pretty accurate. The event is 
much to be withed by every difintereſted 


friend of both countries. 


The political pride of a nation is a ſeati- 
ment not eaſily ſurmounted even by the 


contemplation of the mot tolid and exteu- 


live actvantages in wealth, commerce, and 


connexion. But as it has been the decided 


opinion of the beſt and wifeſt friends of 
Ireland, that Britiſh conncxion was tlie 


ſheet anchor of ker political happineſs and 


national proſperity, any meafure which can 
tend indiflolubly to frengthen that con- 
nexion, and draw clole the ties of mutual 
_ amity and mutual intereſts, is certainlp 


worthy the molt ſerious conſideration, at a 


time when lo many deſperate and dangerous 


ſtratagems have been ſot on foot to Iepatate 


5 them for ever. 


How deplorable w SF hav e been the fate 
+ 
Lil 


ſtrata ems ſuc- 


into a chaos of civil war and barba alm, i in 
order to get rid of it! What would have 
been the {tate of this nation at thus mo- 


ment, had rebellion or invaſion met no in- 


terruption tron the aid of Britiſh troops or 


Britich fleets? Is there a man fo ignorant as 


not to conceive, or to criminally tor pid, as 
not to ſhudder at the idea! 


Whatever then be the ſalutary meaſure, 


for ſalutary it muit be, that unites the 
councils of the empire for our common 
Aalety, 20s uiaintenance of our common 


Conttit utions 


cti- 
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conſtitution, and ſecures us againſt foreign 


invaſion and domeſtic anarchy, and all thoſe 


horrors that now partially infeſt our land, 
is ſurely preferable to all the vain and idle 
bickering about political independence, 
which never can, nor ever ſhould, exiſt be- 
tween two nations ruled by one common 
ſovereign ; defended by mutual ſtrength ; 
embarked in one common cauſe ; and who, 
as they mult be ruined by ſeparation, can 
proſper beſt when linked in bonds of ami- 
cable union, 


The French republic have de- 


Dec. 21. 


clared war againſt the King of Naples: an 


action has taken place, wherein the French 
troops have been worſted. The republic 
have alſo declared war againſt the King of 
Sardinia.— Malta and Minorca have furren- 
dered to the Engliſh; Corfu, &c. to the 
Ruſiians and Turks in alliance with Eng— 
land, by which the French ſhip Genereux 
is captured, and the Engliſh frigate Lean- 
der re-captured. 

The news of Buonaparte' s being ſhot at 
Grand Cairo remains uncontradicted. - 

A verdict of 10,0c0l. damages has been 
given againſt Captain Copley for criminal 
converſation with the Marchioneſs of A- 
| bercorn.—An action was brought to ſet a- 


ide the marriage of Mr. Browner with a 


Jewels of conſiderable fortune, Miſs Gold- 
Iimid. In ſupport of the validity of the 
marriage, 1t was contended, that the form 


of words, &c. conſtituting a Jewiſh mar- 


riage had been complied with in the pre— 


ſence of two witnefles ; (another good rea- . 
fon might have been urged, namely, the 


affection of the young lady, for ſhe fol- 


lowed Mr. B. into the King's Bench, and 


was with difficulty ſeparated from him.) 
But the marriage was ſet aſide on the ground 
of incompetency in the witneſſes: one was 
too neatly related to the party; and the o- 
ther had protaned the ſabbath by {wearing 
on a Saturday, and had allo eaten por! 
A ludicrous circumſtance took place late- 
ly in the neighbourhood of Clement's Inn: 
As a baker, who belonged to the corps of St. 
_ Clement's pariſh was carrying on his head 
a tray with meat and pies, one of his com- 


rades, coming behind him, called out “ At- 


tention !”” and the well-diſciplined baker 


dropt his Hands; and at the ſame time the 


tray and the dinners of his cuſtomers. 
The late Mr. Peter Thelluſſon, whoſs 
will has been fo much the ſubject of con- 


verſation, was the third fon of Mr. Iſaac 
Thelluſlon, a citizen of Geneva, who, a- 


bout the year 1740, was ſettled in Paris, 
Where he kept one of the firſt banking- 
houſes in that city. He was afterwards 
the reſident miniſter of Geneva at the 
court of France; and it ſeems he acquitted 


_ Maddock, grocer in Nottingham. 
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himſelf on ſome particular obcaſſ on in 4 


very ſatisfactory manner, ſince he received 


preſents both from the court and from his 


republic; part of which preſents having, 


it appears, afterwards fallen to the ſhare of 
the late Mr. Thelluſſon, he has by his will 
bequeathed them to his eldeſt ſon. —A bout 
the year 1754 Mr. Iſaac Thelluſſon died, 
leaving the bulk of his fortune to his two 
eideſt fons, and 12,0001. apiece to his other 
fix children, namely, the late Mr. Peter 


_ Thelluflon his third fon, another ſon, and 
four davghters. 


The banking-houſe in 
Paris devolved upon Mr. George Thelluf- 
fon, the fecond ſon ; the eldeſt having en- 

ered into the military ſervice of France.-— 


The late Mr. Peter Thelluſſon choſe to ſet- 
tle in London. 


He had a preſent property 
of 12,c001. already in his hands, joined to 
a very great degree of induſtry. But with 


theſe favourable circumſtances he alfo poſ- 


ſeſſed the advantage of being in a fituation 
of intimate correſpondence with the great 
banking-houſe of Thelluſſon and Neckar; 
by which means he was alſo enabled to 


_ correſpond with all the great commercial 
houſes in Paris, as well as other Front tra- 
ding cities on the continent. 


DEA Hs. EIn an apoplectic fit, Mr. G. 
From 
his extreme corpulency, his remains were 


obliged to be drawn on a drug to Radford, 


near Nottingham, for interinent. The 
breadth of his coffin was 3 feet 4 in, and 
the depth 2 feet 3 inches: aged 49 years. — 
At Cheſterfield, Martha Gillatt, widow, 
aged 87. The cauſe of her death was found 
to be an obſtruction of the bowels, occa- 
ſioned by a collection of above eighty 
plumb-ſtones, three of which had an in- 
cruſtation attached to them of a ſpunge- 

like ſubitance, one as large as a crab.— 
Prince Adam Poninſky, ci-devant treaſurer | 
of the crown, and grand prior of the order 

of Malta, died at Warſaw ſome time ſince. 
His revenue, for near twenty years, was al- 
moſt half a million. He had reſided ſome 


time before his death with a poor pcalant, 
a few miles from Warſaw ; but expired in 
the houle of an old ſervant i in the ſuburbs, 


who had taken him in out of compaſſion, 
and to ſhield him from the perſecution of 
his creditors. -—Aged 63, Mr. S. Fayers, of 
Rede, in Suffolk. His eldeſt brother died 
on the Wedneſday three weeks preceding, 


leaving him a ſmall landed eſtate, nd ſome 


conſiderable perſonal property. It is ſup- 
poſed the ſudden acquiſition of wealth was 
the cauſe of bringing on a fever in the brain, 


he being hitherto only a day labourer.— 


The veteran Field-marſhal Baron Bender, 
who ſo bravely defended Luxembourg, died 
at Prague on the 22d of November, in the 
85th year of his age. 
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CHARACTER or HENRY 


HE moſt obvious circumſtances of 
Henry the 1 hird's character, 


his incapacity for government, which 
rendered him as much a priſoner in 


the hands of his own miniſters and 
favourites, and as little at his own 


diſpoſal, as when detained a captive. 
in the hands of his enemies. From 


this ſource, rather than from inlince-. 


rity and treachery, aroſe his negli— 
| 3 in obſerving his promiſes; and 


e was too eaſily induced, for the 


ſake of preſent convenience, to facri- 
fice the laſting advantages ariſing from 
the truſt and confidence of his peo- 


ple. Hence were derived his profuſion 
to favourites, his attachment to ſtran- 


gers, the variableneſs of his conduct, 
his haſty reſentments, and his ſudden 


forgiveneſs and return of affection, 


Inſtead of reducing the dangerous 


power of his nobles, by obliving them 


to obſerve the ws; towards Meir in 


feriors, and ſetting them the ſalutary 


example in his own government, he 


was leduced to imitate their condu K, 


and to make his arbitrary will, or 
xr that of his miniſters, the rule 


f his actions. 
| Inftead Of accommodating bimſelf, 
by a ſtrict frugality, to tlie einbar⸗ 


raſſed ſituation to Which his revenue 
had been left, by the military expedi- 
tion ot his uncle, the difſipations of 
his father, and the ufurpations of the 
barons; he was tempted to levy 
money by irregular exactions, which, 


without enriching himſelf, impove- . 
riſhed, or at Jeatt di gufſed, his peo- 


ple. Of all men, nature ſeemed leaſt. 
to have fitted him tor being a tyrant ; 


yetare there inſtances of oppreſſion i in 
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his reign which, though derived: 
7 


from the precedents left him by his 


predeceſfors, had been carefully 


ouarded againſt by the great charter; ; 
And are inconſiſtent with all rules of 


good government: and, on the s hole, 
we may lay, that greater abilities, 
with his good diſpoſitions, would have 
prevented him from falling into his 


faults; or, with worſe diſpolitions, 
would hive enabled him to maintain 
and defend them. He died Novem- 


ber 16, 1272, aged 64, having reigu- 
ed 56 years. | 

Henry was of a middle ſize and ro- 
buſt make, and his countenance had 
a peculiar caſt from his left eye-lid, 


which hung down fo far as to cover 


part of his eye. He was certainly a 
prince of very mean talents ; irreſo- 


lute, inconſtant, and capricious; 


proud, inſolent, and arbitrarv ; ar- 


rogant in proſverity, and abject in 


adverlity ; profuſe, rapacious, chole- 
ric, though deſtitute of liberality, 
 ceconomy, and courage; yet his conti— 
nence was praile- worthy, as well as 


his averſion to cruelty ; for he con- 
tented himſelf with puniſhing the re- 


bels in their effects, when he nught 
have glutted his revenge with 1 


blood. He was prodigal even to ex- 


ceſs, and therefore always in neceſſity. 


Notwithſtanding the great ſums he 


levied from his abjects, and though 
his occaſions were never ſo preſſing, 
he could not help ſ[quancering away 
his money upon worthlels favourites, 


without conſidering the difficulty 5 | 


always found in obtaining ſupphes 
trom \ parliament. 
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Fore AND KLEANOR.— 


TT deep and awful ſound of the 
caſtle- bell, rolling the midnight 


hour, reverber ated: through every 


vaulted, roof and dreary paſſage of 
the venerable building; yet the heart 
of Edric remained una! ppailed, all his 


preſent thoughts centering in his o q 
adverſe fortunes ; ; till at length, al- 


Vor. VI. No. $1, 


Concluded from p. 243 


moſt ſtupified by the impetuous work. 
ing of his 1 imagination, he tell into a 


perturbed lumber his mind, har- 
ralſed by the preceding events, itil 
conjured up diſturbing images: he 


fancied he beheld his guardia: 1 talling 
beneath the ſword of an atlaflin, an d 
in a moment, by his ſuperior agility, 

$4 he 
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he e him. Again, he believed 
himſelf in poſſeſſion of vaſt domains; 
his Eleanor came to welcome him; 
his arms expanded to embrace her, 
and he felt he graſped a ſubſtantial 
being! Awaking with a ſudden 
ſtart, he found himſelf encircled in 
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the embrace of a figure, whoſe hide- 


ous format firſt appalled his ſcattered 
ſenſes. His blood chilled for an in- 
ſtant, but returning courage ſoon ani— 


mated him, and, ſeizing his dirk, 


would have plunged it into the heart 


of the ſtranger; who, perceiving his 


Intention, haſtily drew back, and dif- 


played his boſom already weltering in 


gore. The unnerved arm of Edric 
dropped the weapon, which the other 


_ as haſtily ſnatched from the ground, 


and, ſurveying it attentively, uttered 
2 wild cry of lurprile and horror, and 
fainted away. Edric did not call for 


alliſtance, leſt there thould be a party 
whom his noiſe 
might alarm, but alone endeavoured 


of ruſtans concealed, 


all he could to bring the ſtranger to 
recollection, when, with a look of 


_ deſpair, he exclaimed——*T am dy- 


ing: let the Baron Waldeck be ſum— 


| moned, that I may, before my death, 
of villauy, 10 


confeſs to him a piece 
which he is nearly concerned.“ 


 Loling all other apprehenſion of 


danger 16 his fear of the poor wreich 


_edving without afliſtance, Edric laid 


him on the bed, and inſtantly ſought 


tlie baron, who: with two domeſtics, 


{temblingly repaired to the haunted 
chamber. They advanced to the 
bedſide : the ſtranger raiſed his head, 


and with a deep ſigh gazed around 


' him.—* Orlando!“ exclaimed 
baren ſtarting back with affright, 
are you, then, my hidden foe?? 
, replied Orlando, in a 
nournful tone: * but the hour of re- 
tributionizarrived. Liſten ch, liſten, 
While 1 have yet ſtrength to relate a 
tale of guilt!' | 
All were profoundly attentive; and 
he. e | 
= *Fifreen vears of eſtrangement can— 


not have obliterated e your re- 
member ance our former friendthip. 1 


had a ſiſter, beautiful in form as odious 


in diſpoſition: her paſſion for you was 
violent, and you difregarded her : 


you married one of inferior for tune, 
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of ſuperior endowments, I beheld 
her with eyes of deſire, and the re- 
vengeful machinations of the ſlighted 
Miranda taught my foul to glow with 
equal thirſt of vengeance, The chaſte 
Editha diſdained my overtures, but 
her fear of giving grief to you re- 
ſtrained heraccuſation of your friend. 
Miranda, infpired with the hope, 
that, the hated bar to her happineſs 


once removed, ſhe ſhould ſecure you, 


entered with avidity into the molt 


diabolical plot ever formed in the 


mind af man; which was, the forci- 
bly carrying away your wife, and the 


deſtruction of your infant! Fearing 


to truſt another with our ſcheme, 1 
undertook theinfernel offtice—l plung- 


ed that dirk in the boſom of the help- 


leſs babe ; but from an unſeen hand 


received a piſtol-ſhot that levelled - 


me to the earth.” 

Here the exclamation of Edric in- 
terrupted the narrator, who, baring 
his breaſt, diſplayed the ſcar, and, 


falling ar the feet of the baron, cried 5 
in an ecltaſy of tranſport 


J am 
your ſon !? ; 

New life ſeemed to run 1 
every vein of the baron, as he ſtrain- 
ed him to his breaſt; but the Count 
Orlando, waving his hand again, ex- 
preſſed his wiſh. of proceeding— 


our wife was Conveyed to a gloomy | 


fortreſs, ſome miles diſtant, where I 
tried by every art 1 was maſter of to. 
win her to my purpoſe, in vain. NIi— 
randa was equally unſucceſsful in in- 
ſpiring you with the ſentiments ſhe 
wiſhed; when, in a paroxyſm of rage 


_ the raiſed the dagger againſt you, 
the 


w hich you detected: ſhe fled to me 
for refuge : but, alas! I ſhudder to 


repeat the horrid cataſtrophe ! Unſa— 


tiated vengeance will find vent; and 
the injured, angelic, Editha, fell a 
victim to the internal paſſion of her 


own ſex l—ſhe periſhed by poiſon, 


which this guilty hand adminiſtered. 


Into what a ſea of blood was 1 plung- 


ed! Re morſeleſs conſcience ſtillhaunt- 


ed me, and 1 turned my vengeance 


againſt her who had inſtivated me to 


perp etrate crimes, at the bare men- 


tion of which my ſoul once revolted. 
Again were my hands imbrued in 
blood !—1 fled the fortreſs, as though 
I would * from mylelt, and joined 


a a 
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a party of murderers who forage the 
country. Knowing all the avenues 
to this caſtle, I recommended them 
to a ſubterraneous paſs adjoining it, 


as a place of ſafe concealment; but, to 
enſure all in greater perfection, th 


was judged expedient, by odd ſounds 
and dreadful noiſes, to intimidate the 


jnhahitants of the caſtle from occupy- 
ing that part of it adjoining the paſ- 


| ſages leading to our cave. The re- 
port of its being haunted gained but 
too ready credibility among a ſet of 


1gnorant ſuperſtitious people: and 


the diſappearance of your wife, mur- 


der of your child, and extraordinary 


conduct of Miranda, gave a horrid 
colouring to the ſuſpicions excited a- 
gainſt you. Little remains to be 
| 1810” :—in conſequence of ſome plun- 
der, about which we diſputed, A bat- 


tle enſued ; and after a moſt horrid. 


laughter part of the ſet fled, and I 


was left wounded as you ſee. A faint 


hope of vet making atonement for my 
tranſgreſſions inſpired me, and 1 
crawled hithe! „; and, oh! may my 


guilty career prove, that happineſs is 


never to be obtained by treachery, or 
a vain attempt to counteract the in- 


tentions of our Supreme Guide. 1 


die a repentant {inner ; but I feel my 
crimes have been too great. » 
Strong convullions choaked his ut- 


terance, and, in ſpite of all medical 


aſſiſtance, w hich was immediately 
procured, after ſuffering three hours 
. of unſpeakable torture, he expired. 
As ſoon as they could with de- 
cency after the interment of Orlando, 


which was done as fecret as poſſible, 
the remains of the baroneſs were 


brought from the fortreſs, and de- 
polired i in conſecrated ground. This 


melancholy rite for a *while: revived 


the grief of Waldeck; but the pious 


and ſoothing conſolations of the ſon 
taught him a proper eſtimation of the 


bletling he now poſſeſſed, and he was 
ſoon reſlored to havpinets.- 
Edric, now every obſtacle was re- 
moved likely to impede his union with 
Eleanor, entreated his father's per— 
miſſion to ſeek her, to try whether 
ſhe ſtill loved him: a trial he had too 


great conſciouſneſs of her virtue to 
fear would turn out to his advantage. h 
This obtained, he haſtened to dhe 
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caſtle. The count received him with 
open arms; told him that many 


noble illuſkrious ſuitors had pre- 


ſented themſelves to Eleanor, but for 
Edric ſhe had refuſed all. He led 
him to her. She received him with 


tranſports of chaſte love; and, when 
he untolded to them the diſcovered. 


myttery, the count, takings the hand 
of his niece, joined it with that of 
Edric ; aſſuring them, that his hap— 
pineſs was complete, now that he 
could, with honour to himſelf, con- 


fer it upon them. But, my dear 


child,” he added, turning to Edric, 


let me ſuggeſt one iden to you t== 
the inglorious event of the fervice vou 
were lately in, renders It highly ne— 


celſary that you ſhould again exert 
your arm againlt the rebels, nor {ce 
cure your own private eule when 


your country is in trouble, I would. 
have my Edric ſhine no lefs {plendid | 
in public than in private life.“ 


„ou have anticipated my wiſhes,” 


cried Edric, glowing with heroic | 
_ardour. 1 wiſhed: only to ſecure the 


prize, for the obtaining of w hich life 


was alone to me valuable: In the 
expectation of this ſweet reward, my 
courage will be invincible and as 1 
expect my father hourly hither, _ 
uninvited vilitor, to fee and contirn 
my choice, I] wait only his content 1 
Aly to the performance of my duty.“ 

_ Sentiments ſo convenial to his own. 


filled the count with unconceaed ate 
miration, which the approving pre- 
ſence of Waldeck confirmed. ie 
beheld the lovely bluſhing Lady 


Eleanor with the partiality of a tfa- 


ther, and longed ardently fer the 


hour ſhe would he fecured to his 


Edric ; on whom he beſtowed, at his 

departure, his tondelt bletſing. | 
No more an obſcure wanderer, did 

the now happy fon of the baron eck to 


-ruſhinto the arms of death under the 


hanners of the Duke of Cumb erland. 


He raiſed his name in the annals of 


fame, and the country rang with he 


uſt praiſes of the youthful u Warrior. 
On the happy termination of the re— 


bellion he Was preſented to rovalty ; 
trom whoſe hands, in token of grati- 
tude for his ſignal fervices, he received 


the honour of knighthood, and re- 
turned a e victor to his Eleanor's 


EA arms. 


r 
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arms. Their union was now no 
longer deferred; the humbleſt pea- 


Jantry for miles round partook of the 


general feſtivity ; and the wonderful 
hiſtory of Sir Edric became the 


chaunt of the village mothers to their 
infant {ons ; hewing them, how cou- 
rage, fortitude, and virtue, were re- 


FORSTER's 


e n for Tr 4 5s. 
NDIA hath ever been famed for 
affording convenient places of ac— 
commuodation to the traveller, who at 


the diſtance of eight or ten miles 


ſeldom fails meeting with a public 


lodging, ora refcrvorr of water where. 
he may -pertorm his ablutions and 


quench his thirſt, As the greater 


part of the inhabitants of 1 8 from 
_ a ſimplicity of lite, and the clement 


ſiate of the climate, have but few ({n- 
perfluous wants, a flight defence a- 
g:10ft the lun and rain, a mall por- 


tion of clothing, with plain food, con- 


{tute a large mare of their real ones. 
In Upper India, the economy of Ka- 
rawan Serah, or, as it is ufually 
called, the Serauce, is conducted by 
better regulations, and its conveuien— 


ces more ſenſibly felt, than in the 


ſouthern parts of india. An incloſed 
area, the interior des of which con- 


rain ſmall apartments, fronting in- 


wards with a principal gateway, is 
appropriated in every village of note 
to the uſe of travellers. The ſta— 


tionary tenants of tlie ſerauce, many 
of them women, and ſome of them 
very pretty, approach the traveller 
on his entrance, and in alluring lan— 


guage deſcribe to him the various ex- 
cellencies of their ſeveral lodgings, 


When the choice is made, (which 1 is 
often perplexing, ſo many are the in- 
ducements thrown out en all ſides of 
him,) a bed is laid out for his repoſe 
| — lmoking- pipe 18 brought, and 
the ntenlils cleaned for preparing his 
repaſt. The neceffary ſum is deliver- 
ed into the hands generally of a girl, 


who procures the materials, and 


dre. s his meal in a moſt expeditious 
manner. For two domeſtics and my- 


ſelf, the horſe and his keeper, the 
whole of my daily expenditure a. 
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warded! Age, inſtead of deſtroying, 
added luſtre to the beauty of the fond 


couple. Calm ſerenity and virtuous 


innocence fate on their brow; and, 
hen the evening of life cloſed in upon 


them, they funk as into the {]Jumbers 
of a peacetul fleep, till their ipotleſs | 


ſouls waked into a happy futurity ! 
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mounted to a ſum, which, as you 


will not credit, Iwill not venture to 
note; and on days when 1 was in- 
clined to teatt, the addition of two 


or three pence procured 4 ſumptuous 
fare, with the accompamment of a 
Cats; which an alderman over "M8 
callipath might Ggh for. 


Decay of the Mogul Empire. 
The feeds which produced the de- 


cay of the Mogul empire, and which. 
at this day have ripened into ſuch 
m: tlignancy, took a deep root during 
the reign of Aurungzebe; u ho, tho? 


one of the moſt ſagacious Princes of 


the houſe of Timur, endangered the 


welfare of the ſtate and the ſecurity 


of his ſubjects, by an injudicious im- 
pulie of domeſtic afſection. He por- 
tioned amongſt his ſons, who were 
active and ambitious, the moſt valu- 
able provinces of the empire; where, 


acquiring an influence and ftreneth 


that cannot be held by an Aſiatic 
{ubject with ſafety to the monarch, 


they expected with impatience the 
event that was to determine their 
{chemes and pretenbons. On the 


death of Aurunezebe, the ſons ea- 
gerly took up arms, and, after delug- 


ing the country with blood, the war 


was fuccei>fully terminated by Ba- 
hauder Shah, who may be ſaid to 
have mounted the throne of Delhi 
from a mound of fraternal and kin- 


died flaughter.—Not being endowed 
with experience, nor perhaps the ge- 


nius of his father, the officers who. 
governed the provinces relaxed du- 


ring his thoxt reign in their allegiance, 


ſhewing obedience only to ſuch or- 
ders as "might tend to promote their 


Own views, The Mahrattas, whom 


Aurunyzebe had nearly ſubdued by 
the active. ellor ts of a thirty-years? 


war, 
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war, deſcended, at his death, from 
their mountains, and rapidiy reco- 
vered the territories from which they 
had been expelled. Previous to the 
Perſian invaſion, the fubahdars of 
Oude and the Decan, having virtu- 


ally erected their chiefships into in- 
dependent ſtates, commanded, with- 
out the controul of the court, large 
armies, and diſpoled of the amount 


of the revenues, without rendering 
any account to the imperial treaſury. 

The empire thus enfeebled, and go- 
verned by a weak and indolent mo- 


narch, invited Nadir Shah to con- 
queſt and plunder. The river At- 


tock, the natural weſtern barrier of 
India, upon whoſe banks Mahomet 
Shah ſhould have ſtood in perſon, 
was croſſed by the Perſians without 
oppoſition; and this inglorious prince, 
unworthy of wearing the diadem of 


that illuſtrious houſe which had giv- 
en to the worid a Baber, an Akbar, 


and an Aurungzebe, ſurrendered to 
them, withont drawing his ſword, 


tan. —A ſubſequent train of divert. 
fed ruin, moving with a rapidity not 
paralleled in the hiſtory of nations, 


has now left no other veſtige of the 
Mogul empire than the name of king. 


e of Sujah- ul-Dowlah. 


Sujah-ul-Dowlah, the {on of Suſ- 


dar Jung, was born in the year 1729. 
| Though a jong line of illuſtrious an- 


: ceſtors be not the ſtrongeſt tenure of 


the dominions holden by Indian mo- 


narchs, who are taught to conſider 


fortune and the power of arms as the 


taining empire; yet a diſtinguiſhed 
deſcent imparts a luſtre and weight 
to the other qualities of a fortunate 
leader, and he himſelf beholds it 
with oftentatious pleaſure. Hiſtorical 


claims of the tamily of Sujah-ul- 
Dowlah, who, in Mr. Dow's Hiſtory 
of Hindoſtan, is denominated “ the 
infamous ſon of a more infamons 
Perſian pedlar.” Indeed Mr. Dow 
uniformly endeavours to throw an 0- 
dium on the family and character of 
the late vizier; who, when informed 
of the opprobrious terms uſed by 
that writer, attributed it to the re- 


ſentment of Mr. Dow for having 


been refuſed the ſalt-petre farm of 


the Allahabad diſtricts. 

The anceſtors of Sujah-ul-Dowlah 
have for a long ſpace of time been 
eſtabliſhed in Niſhabur, a town of the 
Khoroſan, where they held landed 
poſſeſſiops, and were clatſed amongſt 
the principal inhabitants of the pro— 
vince, He died at a period when Ins 


thirſt of dominion had been largely 
indulged, and his power had ariſen 
perhaps to its meridian height. The 
new members of the Bengal govern- 


ment who arrived in the preceding 


year, 1974, were inimical to his pub- 


lic intereſt, and ſeemed even to bear 
an enmity to his perſon, The pro- 


jects with which his mind teemed 


would ſoon have matured, and pro. 
auced the criſis of his fortune; when 
he would either have riſen to power- 
ful independence, or funk into a ſta- 


tion leſs reſpectable than that now 


occupied by his ſucceſſor. His views 


were diſcloſed with ſo little reſerve, 
and he perſonally gave ſuch unequi- 
the eln and Goon of Hindof. 


vocal teſtimony of his ſuture deſigus, 
that his political character was ar- 


raigned by all men of diſcernoient. 
He frequently told his courtiers, that 


aſter the conqueſt of Rohilcund he 


would penetrate into the territory of 
the Mabrattas, and take an exempla- 
ry vengeance for the ravages they 


bad committed in Hindoſtan. He c- 
vinced alſo an anxious dehre to at- 


tain the direction of affairs at Delhi, 
and controul the remains of military 
power vet preſerved to the houle of 
| Timur, But in this proſpect he was 
: primary aids in acquiring and main 


thwarted by Nudjef Khan, who had 
the office of captain-g general, and 


who had acquired, by his ſucceſſes i in 


the field, an extenſive tract of terri— 
tory w holly independent of the im- 


perial authority. 
truth calls on me to do juſtice to the 


The Englith had been zanghe to 
believe, that Sujah-ul- Dowlab, from 


a principle of ſelf-intereſt, was at- 
tached to their nation; that, aware 
of the inlufficiency of his own abih- 


ty, either to increaſe his dominion or 
reſiſt the attacks of an enemy, he 
would ultimately depend on them for 
protection, However juſt their op1- 
nions might have been of the real 


ſtrength and reſource of this prince, 


it Would Pear that he himſelt held 
them 
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them (eſpecially when augmented by 
the conqueſt of Rohilcund, and other 
expected aids) adequate to the accom- 


pliſhment of purpoles, which bore 


no relation to an Engliſh policy. 


His pride and ambition, which were 


_ exceſſive, had been mortified by many 
acts of the Bengal government; and 
the reſtrictions impoſed by the Al- 
lahabad deputation he deemed vio- 
lently oppretlive, and an infringe- 
ment of the treaty that had been 
made by Lord Clive. But, conceal- 
ing his reſentment with an admirable 


. addreſs, he diligently ſearched for 


_expedients to diffolve a connexion 
which placed him in ſo ſubordinate a 
condition. Sujah-ul-Dowlah 
felt, and reſolved to adopt, the Eu— 
ropean diſcipline. Excluſive of the 
French who were employed in form— 
ing his troops, he had ſolicited a ſup- 


ply of Engliſh officers to accompliſh 
his purpoſe. But, ſubſequently to the 
application, the government of Cal- 
cCutta had been new-modelled, and, 


ſeeing it hoſtile to his intereſts, he 
_ refuſed the ſervice of anv perſon who 
held a commiſſien in the Englifh ar- 

my. I have obtained information, 


ſupported by documents of ſubſtan- 


tial authority, but which I am not 
empowered to bring forward, that 
Sujah-ul. Dou lah in the laſt moments 
_ of bis life was actively employed in 
forming ſchemes of independence, 
and even purſuing meaſures to extir- 
pate the Englith power in India. The 


French officers in the ſervice of this 


prince, improving on his ill humour 
to the Engliſh government, repre— 
ſented to him that au alliance with 
France might be made the effectual 


inſtrument of emancipating his do- 


minions from controul, and enable 


him to profecute with ſucceſs his 
The vizier 


ſchemes of conqueſt, 
eagerly hearkened to this language, 
and agreed to open the negociation ; 


but the keenne!s with which he com- 
menced it prevented his ſeeing the 


difficulties which would have obſ{truc- 
ted its purpoſe, —It was ſtipulated 
by the agents at Oude, that a body 
of French troops ſhould land on the 
Coaſt of Cambay, and, marching a- 
croſs the npper part of the peninſn- 
la, enter the wentern trontier ot use: 


had firmiy to believe its authenticity. 


tive of Hindoſtan, whoſe mind, 


fon of the law. 
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Had the vizier made the experiment, 
he would have witneſſed the imprac- 
ticability of the project, and the vi— 
fionary ſchemes of theſe French ad- 
venturers. But a miniſtry of France, 
It is to be preſumed, would have al- 


together rejected the meaſure, and 


have toreſeen that the attempt of con- 
veying an Kuropean force over fo 
large a tract of country, inhabited by 


powerful military tribes, wv ho enter- 


tain a common jealouſy of Europeans, 
muſt have been fruſtrated by the ſur- 
ronnding impediments. The fact 
which is now related ſtands accom- 
panied with ſuch a variety of corro- 
borating proots, that I am induced 
Su- 
jah-ul-Dowlah, who felt the force of 


the Engliſh power both in its open 


and concealed directions, acted con- 


ſiſtently with the [tation he occupied, 


in endeavouring to remove a preijure 
ſo galling and diſgracefu] : and had 
when 


he lived until a later period, 


the Engliſh nation in India was en- 


countered by a hoſt of aſſailants, and 


| ſinking under an accumulated load of 


inteſtine calamities, we might have 

been ſeverely puniſhed for having too 
powerfully armed the hands of this 
prince. His memory, I truſt, will not 


be injured, it I place Sujah— ul-Dow- 


lah, at the criſis adverted to, amongſt 
the foremoſt of the enemies of the 
Eneliſh ; when, to the extent of his 


abilities, he would probably have been 
ſeen making ſtrong exertions to wipe 


off his tormer diſgrace, and gravity a 
Pr ivate reſentment. 

Having marked the more conſpi- 
cuous outline of the tranſactions of 
Sujah-ul- Dowlah, I will cloſe it 


with ſome defultory obſervations on 


his character, In treating of the per- 
ſonal qualities of this prince, it muit 
be noticed, that they pertain to a na- 
tet- 
tered by religions prejudices and the. 
effects of a "narrowed education, is 
rarely incite] to the ſearch of know- 
ledge. The ſame actions which are 
countenanced, and even applauded, by 
a Mahometan, would in the Euro— 
pean be often viewed with dilguit, 
or fall under a ſevere reprehen- 
Under this prelimi- 


nary auction, it may with juſti Ke 5 
al 
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| Taid, that the prince who has been 
the ſubject of this treatiſe poſſeſſed a 
penetrating underſtanding and an ac— 
tive mind. His diſpolition, when no 
grand object interpoied, had a gene- 
ral tendency to promote the welfare 
ot his ſubjeéts, and he was always 
averle to acts of barren cruelty. 

In the year 1765 Sujah-ul-Dow- 
lal”s revenue did not amount to more 
than one hundred and twenty thou- 
ſand pounds; and his army had been 
ſo much reduced by the effects of the 


defeat at Buxar, that it was incapa- 


ble of defending his territory; yet at 


the expiration of ten years, the period 


of his death, he held a dominion 
which produced a revenue of three 
hundred and ſixty thouſand pounds; 


and he maintained in his ſervice one 


hundred thouſand fighting men, When 
it is admitted, that in the acquiſition 


of dominion, in maintaining an im 
portant ſtation amongſt the ſtates of 


JOVENN- 


India, and in the ſalutary g 


ment of his country, this prince dil- 


played an enlarged genius, it muſt 
alſo be allowed, that he derived a real 


ſtrength and a large portion of poli- 


tical conſequence from the intimate 
connexion he had formed with the 


government of Bengal, over which hie 
ſeemed, at one period, to have exer- 


Ciſed a prevailing influence. Had 


__ Sujah-ul-Dowlah Gdiffolved his Eng- 


liſh alliance, the ſecurity of his coun— 


try, and the execution of his ſchemes, 


would have chiefly depended on the 


force of his army and the ability of 
| his officers, for he himſelf was not en- 
dowed with the genius of a ſoldier.. 


He wanted that valour, or courage, 
which is ever ſhewn in the event "of 
common danger, and at every ſeaſon 


which requires its exertion; but when 


_ perſonal ſtrength, or (kill, was to de- 


_cide the combat, Sujah- ul-Dowlah 


had few equals. He rode, without 
tear, the moit unruly horles : he would 
attack with the ſword, match-lock, 


or the bow, in the uſe 1 which wen- 


pons he was wonderfully expert, the 
moſt furious animal of the field. This 
tpecies of courage he ſeems to have 
acquired from his [kill in the uſe of 
arms, and in the ſtreugth aud activity 
of his body. In fituations of indiferi- 

minate iv Danger, a5 in the day ot battle, 


he is ſaid to have been 42ficient in the 
ordinary exertions of fortitude, Tho“ 


Sujah-ul-Dowlah was tlie oftenhble 


conductor of the Rohilla war, he e- 


vinced throughout the campaign a 


marked pulillanimity ; and in the en= 
gagement with Hafi Rhamut, who, 


like a brave ſoldier, had occupied 


the foremoſt rank of the battle, Su- 
jah-ul- Dowlah, ſheltering himſelf in 


the rear, 1s accuſed of betraying e- 


vident ligns of fear, which were not 

wholly effaced till he ſaw the ſevered 

head of the Rohilla chief. 125 
Like the men of rank in Aſia, he 


was couurteous and affable, and had 
an infinuating addreſs and accome 


pliſhed manners, Theſe qualifica— 


tions, united with a large well- form- 
ed perſon, and a handſome counte- 


nance, gave him powertul advantages, 
as well in his intercourſe with foreign 


agents as in the adminiitration of his 
_ own government. With a ſoothing 
flow of language, he could calm the 


molt outrageous claimants, who, tho? 


aware of the futility of the language, 
ſeldom left his prel-nce but under thc 


flattering impteſſion of a momentary 


pleaſure.” He had acquired an exten- 
ſive knowledge in the practice of e 
very ſpecies of deceit, and he could 


perform with facility every character 


that was neceflary to conduct the va— 


rious purpoſesofdeluſionor treachery, 
Though capable of cxccuting the 


ſubrileſt ſcheme of intrigue, he was 
ſubject to occaſional emotions of anger, 
which have trequently clouded his 
countenance at ſeaſons when they 


were hoſtile to his views, In his fa- 
mily, he performed the duties of a 
mild indulgent parent, and a kind 
maſter. When an object of policy 


called for pecuniary diſtribution, he 
could laviſh with a liberal hand; but 
generotity did not form a fixed part 


of lis diſpolition : he was equally ra- 
pacious in acquiring, as fordid in pre- 
ſerving „wealth. Sujah-n)-Dowlail's 


exceſſes in venery, which knew no 


controul, led him to commit actions 
derogatory from his ſtation, as well 
as pernicions to his health ; and, even 


when his diſorder had produced an ir- 
recoverable ſtage of diſeaſe, he con- 


tinued to indulge in a promiſcuous 


uſe of women; His haram was filled 


W 


fantry to the 
through a deep current, or the ar- 


| paſſage. 


enemy will be abſent. 
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with wives and concubines, to tlie 


number, it is ſaid, of eight hundred, 


from whom were born to him fifty 


children.—Mirzah Arnany, after- 


wards entitled Afoff-ul- Dowlah, was 
the eldeſt legitimate ſon, and ſucceed- 
ed to the entire dominion of Oude 
without tumult or bc 
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Or THE PASSAGE OF 1 


THERE is hardly an operation of 
war more difficult than the paſ- 


Fage of rivers, thongh war cannot be 
carried on in countries where there 
are not rivers to be paſſed. 
may be paſſed by ſwimming 


Rivers 
„by tord- 
ing, or upon bridges; but ſmall bo- 
dies alone can paſs with ſafety by 
iwimming, and, unleſs the ſtream 
be very ſhallow, none but the caval- 


ry ſhould paſs at a ford; for it is 
ſurely much better to throw over 4 


bridge or two, than to expoſe the in- 
fatigue of wading 


tillery and baggage to the danger of 


being damaged by water. When a 
: ford Is diſcovered and intended to be 
made nle of, it ſhould be ſecured in 
every part, and the ſoldiers employed 
for that purpoſe ſhould be furniſhed 
with proper inſtruments to clear. 


every thing which may retard the 


other fide be marſhy, or ſuch as will 


permit the troops to form immedi- 
ately on their landing. When bridges 
are to be built for the paſſage of ihe 
army, they mult be laid upon boats, 


pontons, piles, or wouden horſes, or 
in ſome caſes rafts may be employed 


Inſtead of them; and, when a general 
is furniſhed with theſe neceffaries, he 


will paſs the largeſt river, in the ab- 
fence of the enemy, without difticul- 
ty or the loſs of a man. 
however, to be ſuppoſed that the 
When a 
country is invaded, the army that 1s 


defending it will bd to niect 


the Invaders: with the greateſt ad- 
vantage; and as, in the paſſage of 


Tivers, the advantage is wholly on 
the fide of the de fenſive army, the 
general commanding it fhould there, 


it pollible, oppoſe the enemies of his 


Its banks ſhould be ex 
amined, that it may be known whe- 
ther they are of difficult or eaſy ac- 
ceſs, and whether the ground on the 


It is not, 


country. We ſhall therefore, in this 
ſection, treat, 1ſt, Of the defence 
neceſſary to be made for oppoling 
the enemy, and preventing his pal- 


ſage; 2dly. Of the means which a 
general ſhould employ in order to. 


facilitate the paſfage, notwithſtand- 
ing the enemy's oppoſition ; and, 
3 iy. We ſhall demonſtrate by facts 
the ſecureſt method of retreating. _ 

1, It would be impoſſible to run 
through every precaution that can 
be taken to diſpute the paſſage of a 
river; we ſhall therefore confine 
ourſelves to the principal ones, by a 


ſuccinct relation of the methods a- 


dopted by different generals, The 


firlt precaution, according to the 
Chevalier de Folard, is, to draw off 
all the boats which are upon the 


river; to obterve whether any other 
river has a communication with it: 


to examine the courſe, the windings, 
and the moſt accellible parts of it; to 


raiſe good redoubts near the banks ; * 
to render the bottom uneven by 
means of ſacks and baſkets filled 
with ſtones, large trees with cheir 
branches, and by {topping them with 


ſtakes, 


Some throw w hole trees with their 


branches into the river, not ſo heavy _ 
as to fink to the bottom, but whoſe. 


{ize and quantity fhail be ſo conlider- 
able as not to be eality ſtopped ; their 


branches ſhould alſo be interwoven, 
and formed like a chain from one 


bank to the other; they ſhould be 
held faſt tit tlie enemy's army is en- 
gaged in the fords or upon the 


bridges, at which time they ſhould _ 


be let into the current, the quickneſs. 
of which will inc roale the force of 
this kind of moving bank, which will 
overturn every thing it meets with, 
ſoldiers, baggage, horſes, bridges, 
and boats : in ſhort, nothing will be 


capable of withſtanding it, it there is 
any degree of rapidity in the cur- 


rent. 
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rent. This method is pointed out 
in M. de Puyſegur as Jevelled againſt 
bridges only. To avoid alſo giving 
any ſuſpicion to the enemy, this chain 
of trees can be placed upon the bank 
of the river, of which ſome engineer 
mult have been careful to take the 
dimenſions before hand; and when 
it ſhall be nearly the ſame ſize of 
the river, and the enemy 1s paſſing, 
it muſt be held at one end, whillt it is 
ſhoved off by the other; the whole 
of it will be taken by the current, 
which, without any other alfiſtance, 
will direct it againſt the enemy. In 
regard to the troops deligned for the 
defence, the beſt method, according 
to M. Folard, is to form [mall camps 


of 2000 or 3000 men, a league diſtant . 


one from another, with patroles and 
ſignals, to have canoes, In order that 
the river may be croſſed filently in 
the night by ſoldiers, who will en- 

deavour to make ſome priſoners, and 
who will alfo liſten in order to dif- 


cover whether the enemy 1s prepar- 


ing to march. A general fhould 
particularly endeavour to poſſeſs him- 


ſelf of the iflands, if any, under co- 


ver of which the enemy way attempt 
the pallage ; and if the general can 


be certain that the enemy's intention 


is to throw over a bridge where 


they are, in order to ſet out from 


thence, to ſave ſv much of the way, 
the general will by this means aſlure 


bimfelf of the place where the enemy 


will attempt the pallage, which cir- 


cumitance will be almoſt ſuflicl tent to 
_and it is for this reafon that the 1 | 


prevent him. 


But, in order the better 1 to explain 
the manner in which a river fhould. 


be de fended, let two armies be lup— 


poſed, one 8 which, conſiſting ot 


40, ooo men, defends. the paſſage a- 
gainſt anotlier of 6, ooo. his laſt 
is divided into three bodies; that of 
the centre conliſts of 46,000 men, 
and the two others. of 10, % each: 
the centre body is encamped nearly 


oppoſite to the place where. the pal-. 


ſage is intended to be effected; of 
the two bodies which are upon the 
flanks of the centre, one will ſerve 
to Keep the enemy in fulpenſe, with 
relation to-the true place where the 
Palluve is deligned. They on. ht to 
be conti: wally | moving, ſomet! wes at 
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a diſtance from the main body of the 


army, and pretend to throw bridges 


higher up, or lower down, in order 


to induce the enemy to divide and 
ſeparate the different bodies of his 


army in ſuch a manner, that they 
can no longer be of aſſiſtance to each 
other, or be in a condition of oppot- 
ing a {wperior body of troops that 
may attempt the paſſage. The army 


defending the paſſage will be BIOS: 
into many { bodies; three of 10,000 men 


each, at-a league diſtance 2895 Ohe 
another, and two others of 5009 men 


each, compoſed of the light troops, 
both orte and foot, and dragoons, 


encamped at half a league upon the 
two flanks of the army. The com- 
munication: ſhould be preſerved be— 
tween each ſeparate body, and con- 


ſtant patroles kept upon the fide. Of 


the river, which. ought continually 
to croſs cich Other; and detachments 
of huſfars. upon the right. and the 


left, both up and down the river: 


the general i iS alſo ſuppoled to have 


| planted batteries of cannon in dittier- 


ent parts upon the ſhore; and to be 


poſſeſſed of two iſlands which he has 
tortified, and in which he has alſo: 
placed troops and cannon; in ſhort, 


he is ſuppoſed to have taken every 


advantage of ground for rendering 


the pallage difficult to the enemy, 
and to oppoſe troops to him in every 
part where he may attempt.1t. 


If, notwithſtanding all theſe obſta. 


cies, the enemy attempts the paflage 
he ſhould be attacked as he de parks . 


fending army ſhould not be divided 
to very ſmall bodies, which, too 
weak to refit a {uperior number, will 


be calily routed. in atracking the 


enemy, there is no danger to be tears 
os from their cannon, which they 


cannot make ule of without annvy-. 
ing their own troops; whereas the 


cannon planted upon the tide. of the 


river, to defend the paſſage, can al- 


rays fire upon the troops which fol- 
low, in order to ſuſtain thoſe who at- 
tempt the pallage: there ſhould alſo 
be infantry placed near theſe batte- 


to to defend them, and to flink 
juch of the enemy as have already 
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to be practiſed on theſe occaſions: a 
general may make uſe of thoſe men- 
tioned in the ſection which treats of 
ambuſcades ; and they ſhould be par- 
_ ticularly directed againit ſuch places 
as are ſuppoſed to be moſt favoura- 
ble for the Seu The hiſtory of 
Prince Eugene, whom the Chevalier 
Folard ſtyles a great traverſer of 
rivers, furniſhes many examples. 
The general ſhould be particularly 
attentive in diſturbing the enemy 
when conſtructing his bridges; which 


appears the more practicable, as the 


bridge is never properly eſtabliſhed, 
if not guarded at each end: -belides, 


by the Allif {tance of artillery, the ene- 


my may be caſily prevented from 
going on with his work. M. Feu- 
quieres indeed relates examples, 
where the enemy have not been able 
to prevent the bridges from being 
built under their very noſes; but, 
belides the rarity of theſe examples, 
the precautions he ufed are a very 


convincing proof of the difficulty at- 


tending ſuch undertakings. A pru- 
dent general, and one who is himtelf 
_ acquainted with the river of which 
the enemy would attempt the paſ- 
ſage, is guided by. its depth, by the 
difficulty of gaining its banks, and in 
Proportion to 1ts rapidity: he often 


pretends to be inactive, permits the 


enemy to throw his bridges over it, 
and waits till he is in the middle of 
his pallage; at which time he makes 
a furious fire upon him, ſpreads dif- 
order amoneſt his troops, and over- 
throws Ins ranks ; and the FREY 
beſides loſing a great number of men, 
allo fails in 
Pre, 
II. With reſp: 
be employed £ for paſling a river in 
the face of the enemy, it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that the general who at- 
tempts ſuchi a pail 


„ 5 * l , eb > 5 
firit p! ace, ! 105 be very certdin of th 
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: place ie molt lutte in the front, 


in order to encourage thoie ho fol- 
low them: on POW occaſions. every 
thing is to be apprehended from ill- 
eifcip] ack troops, WHO, as 1008 as 
they are engaged in the river or upon 
the bridges, having no Jonger any 
place of refuge to ily to, will be dil. 


Charles XII. was 


by the current. 


fore his arrival, 
there has been > to entrench them 


tide next the enemy. 


the {ucceſs of his enter 


ect to the means to 
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couraged, and ſpread the panic . 
through all the troops. If the army 
paſſes upon two bridges, it is impol- 
ſible to take too much care tor their 
ſecurity : hiſtory is filled with fatal 
examples of bridges falling under 
the weight of troops. One of the 
greateſt dangers ever experienced by 
when, having 
cauſed a bridge to be thrown acroſs 
the Viſtula, the wood which had 
been made uſe of being too weak, 
and the timber work ill- ſecured, me 
bridge broke down whilſt the king 

was paſſing. Charles, the Prince of 
Wirtemberg, and many others, fell 
into the water: the king, having 
caught hold of a piece of the timber 
that was floating, was carried away 
The troops which 

had already paſſed found themſelves 
at the enemy's mercy, who might 
have deſtroyed them; but they did 


nothing, ſays the hiſtorian Nordberg, 
| becauſe of the heights of which the 
Swedes were in poſſeſſion, and from 
whence they kept a fire upon the 


Saxons. Was it not rather an in- 
ſtance of the good fortune which u- 


ſually attended that intrepid prince? 


It is probable, when a river is paſ- 
ſed upon bridges in preſence of an 
enemy, that they have been built be- 
and conſequently 


at each end, but particularly on that 
Theſe en- 
trenchments ſhould be 'made in ſuch 
a manner as to prevent the bridges 
from being flanked by the enemy's 
cannon ; therefore, inſtead of the en- 
trenchments uſual at the heads of the 
bridge, ſuch as a horn-work, crown- 
work, or a halt-moon, the. general 
ſhould cauſe redoubts to be thrown. 
up, the fäartheſt of which ſhould be 
four hundred yards diſtance, and op- 
polite to the bridge; and the others 
mould be thrown up nearer to the 
banks of the river, forming a ſemi- 
Circle ; and, for their better "defence; | 
the general mould follow the ſame 

ditpoſit ions which have been laid 
down in the prec nb . 
there are many bridges, they ſhould 
be conſtructed as near each other as 


poſſible, that the ſame redoubts may 
equally ſerve to cover them: the 


realon 


trouble he has: give 
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reaſon of theſe redoubts being placed 
at a diſtance from the bridges, 1s that, 
as the troops paſs, they may have 
room to form, and to ſuſtain thoſe 
occupying the redoubts, Theſe re- 


doubts, it mult be acknowledged, 


require a greater degree of labour 
than is requilite for the conſtruction 
of a halt- moon, or even a crown— 
work; but it feems impoſſible to 
paſs a river upon bridges in preſence 
of an enemy, however ſtrongly they 
may be entrenched, if there is not 
ſpace enough lefr between the en- 
tren chments and the bridges to con- 
tain a number of troops ſufficient 
to oppole the. enemy, and to give 
time for the remainder of the army 


to paſs. Labour ſhould never be 


conlidered when an enterprize is 


ſucceſsful; a general, therefore, | 


ſhould never ſpare any pains for the 
attainment of IMs ends, but ſhould 


take every precaution: neceſſary for 


JTuccefſs, without troubling” himlſelf 
about the time and the abour it will 
colt: the glory of having forced the 
enemy to leave the paſſage open to 
him m. © ai lufficien t amends for the 
n himtelf in order 
to attain it. | : 
Suppoſe an army cf bo, ooo men 


would paſs a river, guarded by an 


army of 40,000. Let it alſo be ſup- 
poſed, that the army intendins to 
pals has got the ſtart of the enem; 

either becaufe he was not yet ar 


1 


rived, or becauſe he has been amuſed 


with marches and Sh peeps Fog 
that the vencral has allo h time to 


| conftruct” three bridges, and to en- 


oy 
trench them in "a Manner above- 


7? 


mentioned: he mult begin the pa- 


1 
ſage by cauſing the redoubts to be 


occupied by. ax battalion, or half a 
"| battalion, according to their ſize ; 
and he mult plant cannon between 
thoſe redoubts, with infantry to 
guard them. Theſe diſpolitions be- 


ing made, the army mult march in 


three columns; the centre column 
muſt be entirely infäntry, and the 


other two compoſed of infantry and. 


cavalry. As the infantry paſtes the 
bridges, it muſt divide, and form co— 
lumns, conſiſting of four battalions 
each, which mult paſs between the 


redoubts, having cannon upon their 


flanks: the cavalry mutt paſs to the 


right and loft through the interval 
of "the two redoubts nearelt the river, 
and form in order of battle upon the 


flanks of the columns; the right 
wing with its right towards the river, 
and the left with its left. When all | 
theſe columns ſhall be formed, and 


ready to march towards the enemy, 
the right and left of the two lines of 


cavalry muſt ſuſtain it; and the 
right of thole of the right, as well 
as the left of thoſe of the left, will 


march to put themſelves in a line IN 
preſence of the enemy: in this poli- 
tion the army muſt march towards 
the enemy, and attack him, it he is 


fo raſh as to hazard an action; and 


it hje 0 ourd retire before the army is 


entirely palled, the pallage will be the 
more eatily effecte 


From this diſpoſtion it appears, 


that the army which attempts the 
paſlage is almoſt certain of ſucceed- 


ing: it is ſheltered behind the re- 


doubts during the paflage of the 


bridges; it has ground to form 1tfe!lf 
upon, and to ſhow itlelf in full 


ſtrength. But it is ſeldom that a ge- 


neral._ has time to build the bric iges 
and entrench them in this manner; 
when the enemy is on the oppoſite 
{te with an intention of ditputing 
he paſſage: ſo circumſtanced, he 
muſc-eadeavour to find ſome fords, 
and; under 'thelter of one or more 
lands „ Conſtruct a number of raits 


: 1 - * d A 4** FY oF «6 . 
behind them; he mult endeavour to 
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marches and, W ang that is done, he 


muſt cauſe the cavalry to ford Ove 


191 ; > Td 5 Is, 
with grenadiers and labourers behind 


them; theſe: lat Ourers muſt throw 


W 1 * _ * 14 Tat * CO 

up entrenchments as faſt as they can, 
TTC X * "gp DT 

whit ire intantry 18 Ca 0 to paſs 


Over upon ratts. Provided theſe en- 
trenchments can ſtop the enemy te 


- * * * 
d contain intantry e- 


3 


t him, the remainder of 
} k 


ſome time, 
nongh to ref 
the army will be very. ſoon palſed 5 
the cavalry will at the ſame time pas 
at the fords wich have been dif- 
covered, in order to cover the flanks 
of the infantry; 
over the plain, being itſelf protect ted 
by the infantry, as It leaves the en- 
trenchments in columns. The pal⸗ 
lage of a river cannot be ſaſely at- 
tempted, if the general does not 


a 
1 
| 
: 


M'm 2 pravide. 


when it will {pre >1Q. 


tomed to form ambulcades, 


before- hand of a 


Are planted, 


but, ik he 15, th e horn- wo rk 
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provide for a defence, and take infi- 
nite precautions to protect the ariny 
in its paſſage. 

All that authors have ſaid upon 
this ſubject, ariſes from this princi— 


ple of Vigetius, which they ſcem to 


have commented upon, and tv w hich 
they have applicd different examples. 
oh Ls the enemy (lays he) are accul- 
QF to at- 
tack openly at the palſage of rivers, 
the general ſhould - 
9000 poſt on the 
oppoſite fide, and enmtrench himicit 


even on that on which he already is, 


to hiuder the enemy from. attacking 
his troovs, ſeparate d b y the ch annel 
Of the river; An an ſtil), 
greater ſecurity; the yencral mould 


caule the two polis to be emrenched 
and well pallifadoed, that, in cafe of 


an attack, he may be able to ſuſtain 
the efforts of the enemy without 
great lols.““ 

It may not be Ape er. in this 
place, o relate a ditpoſition of NI. 
de Valiere's, formed upon this prin- 
ciple. Ie ſays, © after the cannon 
a . (ſhould be 
raiſed upon the banks of the river, 


200 yards in length or thereabouts, 
behind which ſome infantry thould 


be immediately launched from the 
centre of the parapet, and fone fol- 
diers with labourers ſeat over, w li0 
mult l erect a ſmall haßt. 
moon: as ſoon as that is done, more 
Jſoidiers ſhould be ſent. in order to 
defend it in caſe it ſhould be attack- 


ſent” to erect another half-mooen, 


both upon the right and the left. If 


the labourers are not- annoyed. by 
the enemy, they ſhonld at the ſame 
time erect an | horu-work, whoſe 
wings fhould be flanked by the firſt 
Parapet, and the cannon. planted in 
it: if the river is ſo large that the 
wing of the horn-work cannot be 


defended by muſquetry, it muſt. be. 
detenged from the half- moon, made 
rom thence to the w ater, 70 


n the mean time, the gene ral 
Mo: Th 0 cauſe the bridge to be con- 
tinually worked at; 
it is finiſhed, make the troops pals 
over ” Ti the © enemy 15 a0. in light; 


— = 


pollefs himſelf 


in order tor 


10, in order. to deceive 


and, as ſoon as 


muſt be 
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completed, to prevent the enemy 
from falling upon the troops as they 
paſs. The horn-work being made 
as ſtrong as is judged necelfary, as 


much infantry as it will hold ſhould 


be lodged in it, with. ſome field-. 
pieces; and, as the cannon upon the 
rifing will keep tne enemy at a dif- 
tance, the general miiy order the ca- 

valry to pals: but (til) all this cans: 
not Be Hes te! But Þ gd 2 af ariny | 
very interior. 1 the eatny's army 
is of ſuperior Force, the laleſt t ine 
thod is tu-try a palluge at lome fare 
ther arlt: ance, UH ker bing the army 


DO 
in fight as long as py fflible, and con- 


cealilig from 85 Enemy that any 


troops have bee a detached; 
It is impomble to foreſee every 
ſtratagem that may be employed, us 
they depend upon many circugaltan - 
ces z Diit it is always rigar.to x 
if polible, fome truſty ſpy to diſchver 
tlie ener Is polition On the, other 
ſide of ihe river, hat bit 10 
can place in the-paſice, „hat me- 


we 
Fas 
\v 


28 ö 


-thods are to be uſed to avoid them, 


and what parts of the bank re molt 


accethbje or beſt guarded... A gene- 
ral ſhould make many falle attempts, 


particularly at those parts where he 
leaſt intends paling ; they mould be 
made as fecrerly as pollible; and al- 
the enemy, 
the general may throw over two or 
three bridges at ed: in ſight of 
the Enemy, at thoſe very places 
where. he has ref tolved not to pals : 


the enemy's whole attention will be 
ed; more. 150 e mould alſo be 
fire hould be made on him troin the 


directed to that lide ; and a conſtant 


Other tide, ſo that he may not be 
miftruſtful of the ſtratagem. i here 
is no doubt of thele bridges being 
taken, Which is of no conſequence, 
provided the-enemy is amuſed, and 
the general has ape to throw over 
another bridge a diſtance from 
that place, by which | lie Can pals at a 
certainty. 

We cannot pre tents re- --capitulats 
every fſtrataver which a general may 
practiſe ; in the. hiſtories of Prince 
Eugene and Charles XII. the reader 


may ſee the diffgrent methods which. 
they made vie of; it will be ſufficient 
here to zelate the rules laid down by 
Montecucull, w ich ſome modern ex- 

| amples, 
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amples, by which they ſeem to be 
corroborated. The general muſt 
plant artillery upon. the bank oppolite 
to the poſt he intends taking; which 
will be attended with great advantage, | 
if the river forms a re-entering angle, 
and if there is any ford near. it, 
In proportion as the conſtruction of 
the bridge advances, he ſhould poſt 
ſome infantry upon it, in order to 


keep a fire upon the oppolite ſhore. 


3. When the bridge is completed, he 
mult cauſe a body of 1ntantry, ſome 
cavairy, ſome. field-pieces, aud pio— 
neers, to paſs it, in order to fortity 
the head of the bridge on the other 
hae... 4. the general muſt take great 
care that the enemy has not polled 
armed barks, or other mackin £5, to 
break down the bridge when half the 
army ſhall be paſſed. 5. Ik the ge- 
neral wouid preferve the bridge, he 
mult fortify it at both ends, and place | 
Kamelen guards im it. | 
In 1743, Prince Charles, ending 
to paſs the Rhine, kept a continual 
fire upon all the French poſts from 
eleven o'clock at night till three in 
the morning, in order to conceal his 
real deſign. with regard to the pallage. 


Marthal de C oignv "alſ>-mbled his ariny - 


in three large bodies, and lay all 
nighi upon his arms, the only prudent 
ſtep he could take on that occaſion. 
By this diſpolition he found himſelf 
in a condition of tranſporting himlelt 
Oppoſe tothe ile of Kaignac, of which 
the enemy was in poſſetſion ; and it 1s 
well known that they ended the cam- 
paign there, without being able to 
penetrate into Allace. The number 
of columns ought to be regulated by 
the breadth of the ford, or by the 
numberof brides that arc eſtabliſhed, 
The third of June 1747» at day- 
Freak, the army commanded by NI. 
de Belleifle ; raiſed the Var in five Co- 
lumns. This paſſage was effected 
without any FERN LACY on the part of 
the enemy, and NI. Belleiſle had fif- 
teen men arowned, although there 
was a chain formed of peaſants, ac- 
quainted wit!: the fords, to direct the 
march of the columns, and tv afliſt 
the ſoldiers who were carried away 
by the rapidity of the current. 
III. All paſſages of this nature, 
hether in a march, in defence, or 


3 


- 


theſe e 
Knowle tge of the river he has to paſs, 


tormerly palled, 
be, 
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for an attack, may be foreſcen. A 
general may, at a diſtance, make all 
the preparations neceſſary for theſe 
operations; he may anticipate or 
foreſee the diſpoſitions of the enemy: 
in regard to a retreat it is otherwiſe; 
for, althougl it may have been pro- 
vided for, a general cannot be certain 
whether it can be eftected after the 
manner he hath intended; beſides, 
he mult, in a retreat, unite all the 
different diſpoſitionsalready-mention— 

ed : the leaſt negligence becomes ir- 
reparable, and gives the enemy a 
very great advantage. A moment 
loit, a movement diſcovered, may 
alſo be the cauſe of a rout, and render 
the retreat impoſtible, or at leaſt very 
bloody; therefore it a general, in 
ireunſtances, has not a perfect 


if he has not been carciul to preſerve 
the bridges, or to keep the materials 
and infiruments proper tor the throw-— 


ing over of new ones, he will be un- 


able to paſs in ſivht of the enemy. 
Xenophon's retreat with the 10,059 
Greeks, furniſnes examples ot the 
pallages of rivers, which a general 
ſhould always have preſent. to his 
view. What prudence, what activity 
in founding the fords himſclt, when - 


ever he met with any ſtream or river 


to be crofled! What orders to pre— 
vent confuſion among his troops, and 
what ſtratagems to avoid being re- 
pulſed 5 

It a general is certain of returning 
by the fame place at which he has 
the beſt way would 
as Vigetius lays, to have the 
bridves gg ouarded, and to erect a fort 
with lar ve dirches Sat the head of each, 
tor their fect urity, and to place troops 
in it to guard the bridges and the pal- 
ſave, as long as ſhall be thought ne— 
ceiſary. Thus circumſtanced, a ge- 
neral ſhould entrench the {heads of the 


bridges in the manner already direc - 


ted; and, that the troops may paſs the 


bridges without confulion, according 


as one brigade of infantry {hall emer 
the circle. formed by the redoubts, 
another ihall paſs the bridge, and that 


which enters ſhall take poffeſſion of 


the polis which that which paſſes oc- 
cupied ; he muſt be careful to eſtabliſh 
batteries of cannon to the right and 


the. 
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the left, on the other ſide of the river, 
to flank the redoubts, and defend the 
approach to them; fo that, when the 
whole army thall have paſſed, the 
troops who occupy the redoubts may 
retire. with eaſe. The cavalry. will 
paſs the bridges without Were be- 
hind the redoubts. 


In a retreat of this kind, the in- 


fantry ſhould march in column, and 
the cavalry in order ef battle, upon 
the flanks of the infantry. Betore 
the march is begun, ſome troops mult 
be ſent to occupy the redoubts ; and, 
-as foon as they ſhall be 1n pulleſſion 
of them, the army will put itfelf in 
march, and proceed towards them. 
The cavalry of the right. muſt paſs 
over the bridge neareſt to it, and 
that of the left will do the ſame. The 

columns of infacttry. muft enter by the 
ſpaces which NY: Hors veen each re- 
doubt; he grenadiers and the piquets 
muſt 15 main, 165 order to tuſtain the 
troops occupying the redoubis : fone 
pieces of cannon ſhould allo be Jett 
io fire upon the- enemy in caſe he 
thould approach 100 . Weary the. co- 

1 


111: ungn i; 140 e VEertiie > t]; FIC bridge 83 
, 2» 5 

the gren diers and the piquets mul 0 
1 4 5 8 1 Gy : g 

allo draw near theheadof the D oa r130 


at ny! ht. falk; the troops occupy nn, 

the redoubts mull quit them demi; 

and Pat 5 5 the bridges; they . muſt be 
he tha 
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provided. order and hence are pre- 
-Jerved; but, if the enemy entertains 
the leaſt ſulpicion of the redoubts 
being abandoned, he Will come in full 
ſtrength to attuck the troops Nill re- 
maining on that ide. Thele troops, 
too wear to refift a fuperior n r, 
canuot avoid being beaten, fhaught: 
ed, or arg: d, the cannon re 50 
andthe bridges burnt; | 
For greater [eCur! 
and the piguets 371 = 
chevaux-de- frite, v. 
entreachment, till the troops which 
occupied the redoubts are retired. 
A retreat never merits the epithet of 
fine, except itis performed with order, 
and it the lo 15 of as few brave men 
as pollible, to ſave the reſt of the 


th e grenadiers 


1 f urnithed V It 
} 


army. 


{}.. * 4 
Kane CS, 


0 elo ck at night, 


Chich Will make an 
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In every ER formed 
by a general in difficult places, he 
muſt, according to M. de la Valiere, 
provide for his retreat. In retreats 
of all kinds, adds the Duke of Rohan, 
a general cannot be too attentive to 
render it ſafe, and to avoid diſorder: 
when it is the effect of his own choice, 


it cuyht to be made fo early, and ſo 


expeditioutly, that he may not be 
under a neceſſity of fighting. During 
the paſſage of a river, or even after 
a general has paſſed it, if he ſhould be 
repulied, the retreat becomes very 
difficult, and cannot be performed 


without great loſs ; it is for that rea 


ſon that many generals, who have. 
been miſtruſtful of the firmneſs of 


their troops, have burnt their ſhips in 


the port, in order to animate them to 
viciory, from conſidering the impoſ- 
libility of retreating. 
The following retreats by M. Saxe 
acrofs rivers, Will give. the reader 
forme notion how ſuch enterprizes 
mould be conducted. In the cams, 
paignof 1742, the e of that 
commander 
owed its whole ſucceſs to ſecrecy, to 
bis addrefs i | profiting by circum- 


thick fog. The two armies were en- 

camped t two leagnes diſtant from each 
other, and the Hab 1 troops tkirmiſhed 
together the u hy le day. At ſeven 
Count Saxe ſent for 
the general officers, furniſhed thou 
with inſtru: ions, _ Cauſed the 

guards to be .donblec At nine 
o'clock, the baggage 100 off over 


two bridges; one of rafts and ano- 


ther of piles: after which the infan- 
iry paſted, 
formed the rear-guard, cut down and 
burnt the two bridges. The enemy 


advanced in order to Ch arge nis rear. 
a guard j but eig teen pieces Of Cannon 


hat 140 been planted before-hand, 
vory ſoon ſilenced the fire of their 
m ulketry, and he loſt not a ſingle 


man. At day- break the army formed 
in order of baitle, upon two lines, in 


order to give time for the Imperialiſts 
to re tire from Pladling ; and, as ſoon. 


as they had joined, the army put it 
{elif in march in four columns. 

It is particularly neceſſary, either 
in pallages Or retreats, td be acquaintef 
Wilh. 


for pal bas the Danube 


and. particularly to a very. 


and the grenadiers, Who. 
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| ACCOUNT OF THe CITY or CAIRO, in BGF 


with the nature of places, and if they 


are fit to furniſh the timber neceſſary 


for making rafts and bridges. In 


Germany, and countries where wood 
is very plenty, in order to pals with 


_ greater expedition, a general can 


make uſe of rafts or flying bridges. 
Two may be placed, one upon the 


right, the other on the left, of a bridge 
built upon piles; by which means 


three columns can paſs at once. It 


ſhould be obſerved, that the flying 
bridges are by. no means ſecure againlt 
torrents. 


In 1742, Count Saxe having be— 


ſorehand poſſeſſed himſelf of IT honaſ- 


tauf, cauſed two flying bridges of 


| rafts, and a great work of redans, to 
be erected, in which he poſted five 


battalions and ſoine Cannon. On the 


gth of September all the baggage. 


4 ACCOUNT or tne CITY or CAIRO, 1 


HE late expedition of the b 1 
army under Gen. Euonaparte, i 


| Exypt, may render an account of this 


celebrated city highly intereſting to 
Gur readers. 


Grand Cairo, the capital of Egypt, 


is fituated in a plain at the foot "of 4 


mountain, E. lon, 32. „ N. lat, 39.8. 


It was founded by Jawhar, a Magre- 


bian general, in the year of the He- 
gira 358. Ile had laid the foundations 
of it under the horoſcope of Mars ; 


and for that reaſon gave his new City. it 
the name of A! Kahirah, or the Vice. 


torious, an epithet applie ed by the 
Arab aſtronomers to that planet. In 
362 it became the reſidence of the kha- 
liffs of Egypt, and of conſequence the 


capital of that country, and has ever 
ſince continued to be ſo. It is divid- 


ed into the New and Old cities. O1 
Cairo is on the eaſtern ſide of the 
river Nile, and is now almoſt unin- 


'habited. The new, Which is Ae 


perly Cairo is ſeated in a fandy pl. 


about two miles and a half from ile 5 


old city. It ſtands on the weſtern fide 
of the Nile, from which it is not. three 


quarters of a mile diſtant... It is ex- 
tended along the mountain on which 
the caſtle is built, for the ſake of 
whici it was removed hither, in order, 


as ſome pretend, to be under ils pro- 


tection, However, the change is 


fawtneſs of the proſpect. 


paſſed the Danube: on the roth the 
army put itſelt in order of battle in 
two lines, which retired ſucceſſively 


toward the river. The lines paſſed 


one after the other; that is, the ca- 


valry at the ford, and the infantry. 


upon the flying bridges. — Six thou— 
ſand of the enemy's advanced guard 


were witneſſes of this retreat without 


daring to moleſt it's 0 E 
were the orders giv en, and {9 exact 
executed. 


It is in retreats that bridges are 


moſt liable to break Gude the 


weight of the troops; it is at that 
time the precautions are neplected, 
becauſe the danger becomes more 
prelling, and they are not fulffciently 
acq: awinted with the rivers over which 
the bridges are thrown. _ 

(To be continues.) 


x EGYP I. 
much for the worſe, as well with re- 
gar. d to air as water, and the plea- 


be called the port f Cairo ; kor it 
ſtands on the bank of the Nile, about 
a mile and a half from it, and eall the 


corn and other commodiues arc land- 
cd there before they are broveht to 


the city. Some traveliers have made 


Cairo of a moſt enormous angunude, 
by taking in the old city Bulak, and 


the new Z the real circumference 0. 
however, is not above ten miles, 


but it is extremely populous. The 
firſt thing that me 4 traveller is 
e ſtreets, andthe | 
appearance of the Ne Theſe-are 

fo: danbed with mud on the oufſide, 
that you would think they were built 


the narrow ness of 


wittt nothing elſe. Befides, as the 
ſtreets are unpaved, and always full 
of people, the walking in them is 
very incohvenjent, eſecial 
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gueſſed at; 
to be very great, becauſe in fome 
years the plague will carry off 200, ooo, 
without their being much miſled. 
The houſes are from one to two or 
three ſtories high, and flat at the top; 
where they take the air, and often 
ſleep all night. The better ſort of 
theſe have a court on the inſide like 
a college. The common run ot houſes 
have very little room, and even a- 
mong great people it is uſual for 
twenty or thirty to lie in the ſmall 
hall. Some houſes will hold three 
hundred perſons of both ſexes, a- 
mong whom are twenty or thirty 
ſlaves, and thoſe of ordinary rank 
have generally three or four. 

There is a canal called Hats, which 
runs along the city from one end to 
the other, with houſes on each ſide, 
Which make 3 large ſtraight ſtreet. 
Beſides this, there are ſeveral iq 
which are called hrs in the languag 
of the country. The principal of 
theſe, which is near the caſtle, is five 
hundred paces in diameter. The molt 


elegant houſes in the city are built on 
its banks; but what is extraordinary, 


eight months in the year it contains 

water, and the other four it appears 
with a charming verdure. When 
there is water ſufficient, it is always 
full of gilded boats, barges, and 
barks, in which people of condition 
take their pleaſure towards night, at 
which time there are curious fire- 
works, and variety of mulic. 

New Cairois ſurrounded with walls 
built with ſtone, on which are hand- 
ſome battlements, and at the diftance 
of every hundred paces there are 
very fine towers, which have room 
for a great number of people. 'The 
walls were never very I gb, and are 


in many. places gone to ruin. The 


baſha lives in the caſtle, which was 
built by Saladin ſeven hundred years 


ago. It ſtands in the middle of the 


famous mountain Moketan, which 
terminates in this place, after it had 
accompanied the Nile from Ethiopia 
hither. This caſtle is the only place 


of defence in Egypt; and yer the 


Turks take no notice of its falling, 
inſomuch that in proceſs of time = 
will become a heap of rubbiſh. The 


Principal part in it is a magnificent. 


but we may conclude it 


hall, environed with twelve columns 


of granite, of a prodigious height 


and thickneſs, which ſuſtain an open 


dome, under which Saladin diſtributed 


juſtice to his ſubjects. Round this 


dome there js an inſcription in relievo, 


which determines the date and by 
whom it was built. 
the whole city of Cairo may be ſeen, 


and above thirty miles along the Nile, 


with the fruitful plains that lie near 


it, as well as the moſques, pyramids, _ 
villages, and gardens, with which. 


theſe fields are covered. Theſe gra- 
nite pillars were the work of antiquity, 
for they were got out of the ruins of 
Alexandria. There are likewiſe in 


the moſques and in the principal 


houſes no leis than 40,000 more, be- 
ſides great magazines, where all kinds 


are to be had at very low rates. A 
janiſſary happened to find five in his 
garden, as large as thoſe in the caſ- 


tie; but could not find any machine 
of itrenpth ſufficient to move them, 
and therefore had them ſawed in 
pieces to make mille ſtones. 
lieved that there have been thirty or 


40,000 of theſe pillars brought from 


Alexandria, where there are yet many 
more to be had. 


magnificent. 


J here are about three Fund Ie pub. 


lic moſgues in this city, ſome of which 
have ſix minarets. 


ing, Which were once a famous uni- 
verſity, and 14,000 {cholars and ſtu- 

dents were maintained on the tounda- 
tion; but has now not above 1400, 
and thoſe are only taught to read and 
write. 


in magnitude. The entrance is thro? 
the principal cate into a_ large ſquare, 
open on the top, but well paved. 
Round this are covered galleries, 
ſupported by pillars ; under which 


they ſay their prayers, in the ſhade.“ 
On one fide of the ſquare there are 


particular . water, 


for the conveniency of. performing 
he Koran. 


the ablutians enjoined by: 
The - moſt remarkable part of the 
moſque, behdes the minaret, is the 
dome.” This is often bold, 


lag nitude. 


From this place 


It is be- 


The gates of Cairo 
are three, which are very fine and - 


The moſque of 
Athar hath ſeveral buildings adjoin- 


All the moſques are; built 
upon the ſame plan, and differ only 


well=- 
proportioned, and of an aſtoniſhing 
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magnitude. The inſide ſtones are 


carved like lace, flowers, and melons. 
They are built ſo firm, and with fuch 
art, that they will laſt ſix or ſeven 
hundred years. About the ontward 
f circumference there are large Arabic 
in(criptions in relievo, u nich nm iy 
be read by thoſe who ſtand below, 
though they are ſometimes of a won- 
| derful height. | 

The khans or caravanſeras are nu- 


merous and large, with a court in the 


middle, like their houſes. Some are 
ſeveral ſtories high, and are always 
full of people and merchandiſe. The 


Nubians, the Abyſſinians, and other 


African nations, which come to Cairo, 
have one to themſelves, where they 


always meet with lodging. Here 


they are ſecure from inſults, 28 their 
effects are all ſafe. Belides theſe 
there is a bazar, or market, where 
all ſorts of goods are to be ſold; This 


is in a long broad ſtreet; and yet the 
croud is 10 great, you Can hardly pals 
along. At the end of this ſtreet is a- 


nother fhort one, but pretty broad, 


with ſhops full of the beſt ſort of 
goods and precious merchandiſe. At 
the end of this ſhort ſtreet there is a 


great khan, where all ſorts of white 
flaves are to be fold. Farther than 
this is another khan, where a great 
number of blacks, of both ſexes, are 
expoſed to ſale. Not far from the 


beſt market place is an hoſpital, and 
a moſque for mad people. They allo. 


receive and maintain lick people into 


this hoſpital, but they are poorly: 


looked after. 
Old Cairo has ſcarcely any thing 
remarkable but the granaries of 


Joſeph ; which are. nothing but a 
high wall, lately built, which includes 


a ſquare ſpot of ground where they 


depolit wheat, barley, + ee.” 


grain, which 1s a tribute to the baſha, 
paid by the owners of land. This 
 hasnoother covering butthe heavens, 
and therefore the birds are always 
ſure to have their ſhare. There is 
| likewiſe a tolerable hand ſome church, 
which is made uſe of by the Copts, 
who are Chriſtians and the original 
Inhabitants of Egypt. Joſeph's well 
is in the caſtle, and was made by 
King Mohammed about ſeven hun— 


dred years ago. It is called Nb, 45 


Vol. VI. No. 81. 


well, becauſe they attribute every 
thing extraordinary to that remark = 
able perſon. It is cut in a rock, and 


is two hundred and eighty. feet in 


depth. The water is drawn upto the 
top by means of oxen, placed on 
platiorms, at proper Aillances, which 


turn about the machines that raiſe It. | 
The deſcent is ſo flopins, that, tho? 


there are no fteps, the oxen can de— 


ſcend and aſcend with eaſe. 


The river Nile, to which not only 


Cairo, but all Egypt, is fo much i in⸗ 


debted, is now known to have its 


riſe in Abyſſinjia. The increaſe of 

'ithe Nile generally begins in May, and 
in June they commonly proclaim. 
about the city how. much it is riſen. 
Over againſt old Cairo the baſhaw has 
a houte, wherein the water enters to 


a column, which has lines at the dif- 


tance of every. inch, and marks at 


every two feet as far as thirty. When 


the water rites to twenty-two. feet, it 
is thought to be of a fufficient hei, aht; * 
when it riſes much higher, it does 1 


great deal of miſchief, There is 


much pomp and ceremony. uſed in 


letting the water into the canal above- 


; mentioned. 


The inhabitants of -Cairo are a 


mixture of Moors, Turks, Jews, 
Greeks, and Cophts, or Coptis. The 
only difference between the habit of 
the Moors and Coptis is their turbans; 
thoſe of the Moors b: eing white, and 
of the Coptis white. itr iped with 
blue. The common people generally 
wear a long black looſe trock, ſewed 
together all down before. [Lhe Jews 


wear a- frock of the fame faſhion, 
made of cloth; and their caps are 
like a high-crowned hat, without 


brims, covered with the ſame Cloth, 
but not ſo taper. T he Jewith women's 


are not very unlike the men's „but 
more light and long. The Grecks 


are habited like the I ur ks, only. their | 
turbans differ. | 


Provihons of all EP Os are exceed- 


ing plenty; for twenty eggs may be 
bought tor a parrah or penny, and 


bread is fix times as cheap as with us. 
They have almoſt all forts of fleſh 
and fiſh; and in particular have tame 
buffaloes, which are very uſeful. 


They bring goats into the ſtreets in 


great numbers, to fell their milk. 
Nn. heit 
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Their gardens are well ſtocked with 


fruit-trees of various kinds, as well 
as roots, herbs, melons, and cucum- 
bers. The moſt common fleſh meat 
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is mutton. The goats are very 
beautiful, and have ears two feet in 


length; but their fleſh is in no great ; 


ENCE; 


IN THE YEAR 1762. 


L | UE late empreſs, a8 Princeſs Ca- 
tharine d' Anhalt-Zerbſt, paſſed 


the firit years of her life in a ſtate of 


comparative obſcurity, living with 
her father, who was ſovereign of a 
little ſtate, and general in the ſervice 
of the King of Pruſſia, i in a garriſon- 
ed town, where the only marks of 
diſtinction ſhe received were the com- 
pliments of the officers ; and, when 
her mother took her occaſionally to 
court, ſhe remained altogether un— 
noticed among the crowd, —she mar- 
ried the Grand Duke at the age of 


fifteen, having been choſen at a "time 


= when the various diſorders and revo- 
lations which had ſhaken the Ruſſian 


_ empire, led the princeſſes of the great _ 


ſtates of Europe to refuſe uniting 
their fate with that of the heir of a 
throne which was ſubject to ſuch vio- 


lent agitations. Her parents cauſed | 


her to abandon the religion in which 
the had been educated, and embrace 
that of the Greek church ; and it 
was expreſsly ſtipulated in the con- 
tract, that, if the prince ſhould die 
without leaving children by this mar- 


riage, his wike ſhould inherit the 


Crown. 


From the marks of affection which 


paſſed in public between them, from 

the apparent warmth of their ſenti- 
ments towards each other, and the 
cuſtom which they had eſtabliſhed of 


_ withdrawing from their attendants for 


ſome hours every day, it was con— 
cluded univerſally, that a ſecond heir 


would ſoon be born to the empire.— 


It was little imagined that all this 
time was employed by the ſeemingly 
fond couple in learning the Pruflian 


exerciſe „mounting guard at the 


doors, and carrying a firelock 0n their 


ſhoulders z an employment on which 
the empreſs, at the mention of this 
ſubjett ſome time afterwards, obſerv- 
ed, that ſhe could not help thinking 
5 herſelf fitted for ſomething better. 


Although Catharine had the . 
ſenſe to keep the public from the 


knowledge of theſe follies of her huſ- 


band, the Empreſs Elizabeth beheld 


with anxiety, that at the end of eight 


years there was no appearance of an 
offspring. The unfortunate prince, 
known by the name of the Little 
Ivan, who had been dethroned at the 


age of fifteen months, the object of--: 
her fears and ſuſpicions, was fill 
alive, though in continual impriſon- 


ment ; and, as ſhe well knew the faci- 
lity with which revolutions were ef- 
fected in Ruſſia, ſhe was anxious to 


ſee the ſucceſſion eſtabliſhed in her 


own line. 


couraged to become the over of the 
Grand Ducheſs, to whom the High 


Chancellor of Ruſſia w as commiſſion- | 
ed to mention the affair. She expreſs- 
ed great indignation, and threatened _ 
him with her reſentment, citing, at 
the ſame time, the article in the con- 
tract of marriage, which, in default 


of children, ſecured to her the throne, 
But when he made her underſtand, 


that he was commiſſioned by thoſe : 
very perſons to whom ſhe threaten- 


ed to complain, and repreſented the 


dangers to which ſhe would expoſe. 


the empire if ſhe ſhould not take this 


precaution, and the reſolutions more 
or leſs fatal which the deſign of pre- 
venting theſe dangers might lead her 


o adopt, ſhe anſwered. 41 under- 


ſtand you; bring him this evening.“ 
As ſoon as the pregnancy of the 


Grand Ducheſs was declared, the 
Empreſs Elizabeth ſent away Solti— 
koff as miniſter to ſome toreign 
court, in ſpite of the tears of Catha- 


rine, who endeavoured to find conſo- 


lation in other lovers, but was pre- 


vented by the vigilance of the em 
preſs, who, though of extremely dil- 


3 e lite 


A young man of the court; Count 
Soltikoft, who. polleſſed a fine figure, 
and no great underſtanding, was en- 
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ſolute manners herſelf, living openly 
with a crowd of lovers, and ſecretly 
with her huſband, a coſſack, who had 


been muſician in her chapel (theſe 


ilLaſſorted connections being common 
with ſovereigns in Ruſſia), was anxi— 
ous to preſerve her niece from that 
depravity into which ſhe had at firſt 
been led by her counſels. 

Catharine was retained in a ſtate 
of abſtinence and retreat, till the ar- 


rival of the Engliſh ambaſſador, Mr. 


Williams, at Peterſburg, whole ad- 
dreſs and converſation gave a new 
colour to her fate. Count Poniatowſ- 
ki, who had accompanied him from 
Warſaw to fee the court of Peterſ- 
burg, and who was afterwards King 


of Poland, was introduced to the 


Grand Ducheſs ſecretly as her lover. 
His character as ambatlador from Po- 
land to the court of Ruſſia, with 


_ which he was afterwards honoured, 
gave him greater facility, of ſeeing his 
miſtrefs; and the connection was not 
publicly known until Poniatow{k1, 


imprudently viſiting the Grand Du- 
cheſs at Peterhoff palace in the coun- 


try, one night, when there was no 
pretence for ſuch a vilit, fell into the 


hands of the huſband. The inviola- : 
| bility of the character of the count 


8 4 miniſter of a foreign court, and 
the addreſs of the Grand Ducheſs, 
__who had reproaches of a fimilar na- 
ture to make to her huſband, and 
who came to a compromiſe with him 
by treating his miſtreſs with reſpect, 


and paying her a penſion out of her 


_privy-purſe, reconciled all parties. 
Count Poniatowſki was recalled, 
and the Grand Duchels lived for ſe— 
veral years in com; marative ſolitude, 


which the devoted to ſtudy, having 


no companions but the ladies of the 
court; when the Emprets Elizabeth 
died, che 5th of January 1762. While 
ſhe was on her death-bed, overcome 
by the entreaties of her attendants, 

and awed by the admonitions of her 
confeſſor, ſhe reconciled the prince 


with his wife, who appeared at the 


moment to have regained her uſual 
aſcendancy over him. But on the 


death of the empreſs he broke looſe. 


from all reſtraint, and, inſtead of fol- 


lowing the counſelvof Catharine, who 
had for {ome time conceived the pro- 


ject of ſeizing the reins of empire, 
began by expreſſing openly his re- 
ſentment againſt her; and, though it 
does not appear what were the } pre- 
ciſe intentions of the emperor, it 
was confidently aſſerted that he had 
projetted to releaſe the young Prince 
Ivan from priſon, and declare him 


heir of the throne; that he had 


brought him to Peterſburg with that 


deſign, and had alſo inſtigated Solti- 


koff, whom he recalled tor that pur- 


poſe, to declare himſelf the father of 
the grand duke, now Paul J. | 


Peter III. began his reign by re- 
calling from baniſhment {everal per- 
ſonages who had been the victims of 


caprice or jealouſy in former reigns, 
among whom were Baron Munich 


and Count Leſtork, the latter of 


whom had been the chief promoter 
of the revolution in favour of the late 


empreſs, and was afterward ruined by 


miniſterial intrigues. The emperor 
had imbibed, from two men of ſin— 


gular merit, to whom the care of his 


education was firſt intrulied, princi- 


ples of heroiſm, and the love of li- 


berty, which were afterwards ming- 


led with. other impreſſions made by 
the manners and cuſtoms which he 
ſaw habitually around him. As his 
character was compoſed of contrarie- 


ties, ſo was his conduct. In addition 
to this act of clemency, he affected 
to give ſolid marks of his attachment 
to principles of free government, by 
granting to the Rutlian nobi lity the 
rights of the moſt free nations. The 
_ edict cauſed tranſports of joy fo im 
moderate, thar the nation propoſed 
to raiſe to his honour a ſtatue of ſolid 


gold; but the whole of the project 
was 5 when it came to be re- 


| duced to practice, 


His enthuſiaſtic admiration of the 


late King of Pruſſia was ſo exceſſive, 

that he would frequently riſe from 
table with his elafs in his hand, and, 

throwing nimfelt before the portrait 
of that prince, exclaim, “ My bro- 
ther, we will conquer the world to- 
gether;” and to ſuch an extravagant 


height did he carry this adoration, 
that, while Ruſſia was leagued with 


other powers againſt his hero, Peter 
ſecretly took the title of colonel in 


his lervice, and betrayed to him, as 
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alliance. 


tivity, 
cf 
the court were ſometimes gueſts at 


ſmoke tobacco. 


Va gancies 


land men. 


far as he knew them, the plans of the 
He had attempted to intro- 
duce into Ruſſia the laws which the 


King of Pruſha had enacted, tor the 
government of his own ſtates, known 
under the title of the Code of Fre- 

_ deric ; but whether it was through 
the ignorance of the tranſlators, or 


that appropriate terms could not be 


found in the Ruſſian language, no 


ſenator could underſtand them. 
Though his conduct was temper- 


ed by the firſt imprefſions which he 


had received of juitice and equality, 


and he was ſometimes capable of act- 
ing with magaanimity, 
tainted with all the Follies and Capri- | 


it was allo 


ces of the moſt vexatious and ridieu- 
lous deſpotitm, His palace, during his 
reign, Which laſted only ix montlis, 
was 4 Continued ſcene of riot and fel- 
The moſt beautiiui women of 


theſe feſtivals, at which they were 
made to drink 'E.ngliith- beer, and 


Vworn out with fatigue, he wouid not 
ſuffer any of them to leave his pre- 
ſence ; they were therefore compel- 
led to throw themſelves on ſophas, 


and ſleep amid the diflonant 93 of 


the debauch. The diſſolute pleaſures 
of his court were followed by military 
exerciſes lo violent, that his folders 


were exhauſted with fatigue. Not 


ſatisfied with hearing a continua! roar 
of cannon, he perlilted in giving or- 
ders that a hundred pieces of artillery 
ſhould be fired at once, till he was 
allured that the city would be over- 
throw by the thock.. Theſe extra- 


cuſous viuich he projected —fuch as 
unmarrving the ladies 
who were  diſcontented with their 


- huſbands, and arranging beds in his 


palace Or hew. weddings—increaled 


the general diicontent which had al. 
ready been cauſed by the prepara- 
tions he had made for an expedition 


into Holſtein, under pretence of 


avenging the injuries that his ancel- - 


wrs had received from Deumark, but 
which was conſidered by his army 
and the ſurrounding ſtates, as the 
means of augmenting the force of the 


King of Pruſſia with a hundred thou- 
Such was the al (cendant 


cal admirer, 


Though heated and” 
fineſt men in the 
lover of Catharine, who by her influ- 


and others ſtill more ridi-. 


of the court 
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which the prince had over his fanati— 
| who openly called him, 
«the king, my maſter;“ and, when 
he c. me to the empire, exchanged 
his former rank in his ſervice for chat 
ot general. 

Amid this univerſal diſcontent, the 
eyes of all were turned on the ein- 
preſs, who lived retired and tranquil, 


affecting only to be employed in the 


practice of religious duties, of the 


ceremonials of which ſhe was moſt. 
While her emiſ- 


ſtrictly oblervant. 
ſaries were employed in promoting 
theſe diſcontents, and ſounding the 
dilpolitions of the public towards à 
change, her authority was fo dimi— 
niſhed chat ſhe had ſcarcely influence 
enongh in her own palace to procure 


the neceſſary ſervices for her-perfon; 


and, though every one believed that 
a revoiutiun was near, no one could 
Conjecture by what means it was to 
be eftecicd. Orloit and the Princeſs 


d' Afchekoff were the chief actors in 
this great event. 


Orloft, one of the 
empire, 


© 


ence had faved him from baniſhment 
into Siberia. 


ſiſter to the mittreſs of the emp ror. 


While her fiſters were placed at court, 
ſhe continued with her uncle, with 
whom the had opportunities of ſeeing 
the foreign minitters ; but ſo great 


was her pallion tor liberty, that altho' 
ſhe was only fifteen years of age, ſhe 
would converſe with none but the 


miniſters of republics ; talked loudly 


againſt Ruſſian deſpotiſm, and an- 


nounced her refolution of going to 
live in Holland, in order to enjoy Ci- 


vil and religious freedom. Her prin- 
ciples were 
ſian court, and. ſhe never affected to 
conceal them 
tion at court, being hlied with indig- 


nation againit the prince, and with 
equal enthaitaſm. for Catharine, and 


lived retired at Peterſburg. 


Thele perſonages were inſtruments. 


in the hands of Catharine, which ſhe 
employed to forward her purpoles, 


without ſuffering them to be known 
to each other as concerned in the 
 Orlofi, having the con- 
troul of "the cheſt of the Artillery, 


ſame deſign. 


ha 


ä s 15.2% 
LIL 3-26 n 
WI F 
e 


was the 


Princeſs. d' Aſchekoff 
was niece of the great chancellor, and | 


"i calculated for à Ru- 


; the quitted her ſta- 
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had the means of making the neceſ- 


ſary advances of money to ſeduce the 


ſoldiery.— The Princeſs d' Aſchekoff 
gained over the higher orders of the 
clergy at the firſt mention of the ptan, 

fince they had been entirely e 
by Peter's reforms. 


Every day added conſiderable num- 


bers to the liſt of conſpirators, who. 
decided on the mode of putting their 


project into execution; which was to 


ſeize on the perſon of the emperor 
in his palace, and ſtab him if he made 
Peter was at his country 


reliſtance. 
reſidence twelve leagues from Peterſ- 


burg; and the period of his return 


to che city was the time fixed for the 
execution of the plot. 


a ſoldier, to whom the ſecret was im- 
prudently intruſted by Paſſig, who 
had offered himſelf to the empreſs as 
executioner, revealed the conſpiracy, 
and Paſlig was immediately arreſted. 
The Princeſs d' Aſchekoft, who was 


inſtantly informed of this circum— 
ſtance, putting on men's clothes, re- 
paired tov the uſual place of meeting 
upon 4 bridge, where ſhe informed | 
Orloff and his companions of the ar- 


reſt, and conjured them immediately 
to begin the revolt. They all joyful- 
ly conlented, and the princeſs dil- 


patched one of Orlott's brothers to 
the empreſs with a note, in which 


were written only theſe words :;— 


« Haſten, madam ; there is no time 


to loſe.” Orloff and his. friend 


agreed, if their enterprize ſhould fail, 
to kill each other with their piſtols. 


The princeſs would take no ſuch pre- 


caution, as puniſhment, if the plan 
ſhould fail, became to. her A matter 
ot indifference. 


Fhe empreis, 8 by the 


brother of Ortoff, who communicated 
his meſſage verbally, drelled herſelf 
in hafte, and repaired to Peterſburg 
in a carriage which had been kept at 


a neighbouring farm to ſecure her 


| flight, if the conſpiracy, as originally 
projected, had tailed. 


Every thing 
was prepared during the night for her 
reception : ſhe arrived at ſeven in the 


morning; and, the ſoldiers not having 
yet riſen from their beds, ſhe was re- 
ceived at firſt by only thirty men, 


Jhe empreſs, 
in order to avoid being ſuſpected, was 
allo at her houſe in the country, when 


cle excited in every heart a 


captivating 


EP 
who came out in their ſhjrts to meet 
her. She was ſtartled at this appa- 
rent want of preparation; but when 
ſhe repreſented to them the caule of 
her viſit, telling them © that ſhe was 
come to throw herlelf in their arms, 
the emperor having ſent to murder 
her and her fon,” they all ſwore to 
defend her with their lives, and ſhe 
received the oath of the regiment on 


the crucihx which was held by the 


chaplain. The crowd increaſed every 
moment; the chiefs appeared and 
took ſimilar oaths, and the empreſs 
{jon found herſelf at the head of ten 
thouſand men. The military, with 
few exceptions, had now all declared 
in her favour ; and the nobles, who 
ſoon received intelligence of What 
was palſling, haſtened' to the palace, 


where they found a great number of 


prieſts celebrating religious ſervice, 


and receiving the oaths of fidelity, 
while the empreſs was employed in 
uſing every art of ſeduction. The 


clergy were particularly active "on: 


this occaſion. 


Towards noon, the chiefs of the 
Ruſſian clergy, aged men of venera- 
ble appearance, [it | is well- Known of 
what real Importance the llighteſt 
things, fitted to ſtrike the imagination, 
become in uch critical moments, ] all 
having fine long hair, and large white 
beards, clothed i in their ſplendid and 
coſtly 8 bearing the ornaments 
of conſecratjon, the crown, the im- 


perial globe, and the ancient books, 


marched, with a ſolemn and majeſtic 
pace, through the ranks ot the army, 
who were awed trom tumultuous. 
nuiſe into profound hence. Thence. 
they piſſed on to the palace to con— 
ſecrate the empreſs; and this ſpeCta- 
certain 
emotion, which ſeemed to i 


violence and uſurpatiou. 


As ſoon as the empreſs was con- 
ſecrated, ſhe put on the old uniform 
of the guards, which ſhe borrowed of 
a young officer, of her own Ze. The 


La. ceremonies of religion then 


gave way to thole of a warlike toilet, 
in which the charms of gallantry 


were biended with the moſt important 


intereſts; and this young and beautt- 
ful woman borrowed, with the moſt 
grace, irom the nobles 

wha 
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who ſurrounded her—of one, a hat; 
of another, a ſword ; but, above all, 
the riband of the firſt order of the 
empire, which her hufband had en- 
tirely laid aſide for that of Pruflia. 
In this new drets che mounted on 
horſeback at the gate of the palace ; 

and, having by her fide the Princeſs 
d' Aichekott, who was alſo in the 


dreſs of the guards, ſhe paraded a- 


round the ſquare, thewed herſelf to 
the troops, as 1: going to pu: herſelf 
as general at their head, and by her 
fmiles and geſtures inſpired that con- 
fidence which herlelt feemed io feel. 
The regim-nts began to file off to 
leave the citv, and march azainſt the 
_emperor. The empreſs returned to 
Her palace, and dined at a window 


which opened on the ſquare, where 


he was ſeen holding up her glaſs, as 
it pledging the troops, who an{wered 
by loud and long acclamations : after 


which ſhe mounted her horſe, and de- 


parted at the head of her army. 


Meanwhile the emperor was at the 


caſtle of Orienbaum, in the moſt 


perfect tranquillity, and, when in- 
formed of the revolt, treated the re- 


port with contempt. He ſpent the 
day, which was the feſtival of St. Pe- 
ter, at Peterhot, the palace from 
which the e! aprels had made her ef- 
cape, and arrived there only to hear 
the dreadiul tidings.“ 
Chancellor Wor ouſeft was diſpatched 
towards the emprels to remonſtrate 


_ with her upon her conduct, hut join- 


ed at once her party, In the mean 


while the emperor ſent back to Orien- 
baum for his Holitein guards, while. 
igainſt the 


he dictated manifeflocs 
emprels and her neren The 
danger becoming more prefiing from 
the march of the army, Count Mu— 
nich adviſed the emperor to withdraw 


to Cronſtadt, where he had a nume 


rous fleet and garriſon at his com- 
mand. On the arrival of his guards 
at Peterhoff, he was anxious to try 
their courage before his departure: 
but, receiving news of the near ap— 
proach of the empreſs with twenty 
thouſand men, he went with his at- 
tendants on-board two yachts that 
were prepared for him, and was row - 
ed to Cronſtadt, That city, which a 
tew hours before was ready to re- 


in light; 
made himſelf maſter of the city by an 
eftort of great audacity, felt that the 


The Great 


ceive him with acelamations, was now 


in the hands of the inſurgents; for 
Vice-admiral Talizine, in the inter- 


val, had taken poſſeſſion of it in the 


empreſs? name, and arreſted the com- 
mander. | 


he two imperial galleys were now 
and Talizine, who had 


preſence of the emperor would be 
attended with infinite danger, and 


how neceſſary it was to engage all 
Immediately, 
on his orders, the erm. bell rung 


parties in the revolt. 


throughout the city; the whole gar- 
riſon, ready to fire, lined the ram- 
varts, and two hundred matches were 
lighted for the cannon. About ten 


o'clock the emperor's yacht arrived, 


and, when about to caſt anchor, was 
ſaluted by the nſual cry of the ſenti- 
nel, «„ Who comes there ?7—4 The 
emperor !??—©< There is no longer 
any emperor.”—At thoſe terrible 
words the prince arofe, and came for- 


word; and, opening his cloak to ſhew 


his order, ſaid, It is I: look at 


me ;” and was preparing to go on- 
with the 
ſentinels, preſented their bayonets ; 
and the commander threatened to fire, 
if he did not immediately move off; 
the emperor fell back into the arms 
of his attendants ; and Talizine cal- 


The whole of the guard, 


led ont to the yachts to ſheer off, or 


ne would inſtantly fire on them. The 


whole multitude echoed “ Off with 


the galley ! off with the galley !“ 


with ſo much ferocity, that the cap- 


tain, fearful of being ſunk with the 
volley he expected every moment, 
took a ſpeaking trumpet, and cried 
out, ©* ME are going: give us time 
and, in order to eſcape 


to unmoor 
with more. 0 iligence, he cut the ca- 
bles. At the found of the ſpeaking- 


trumpet, ſilence took place among 
the people; and, at the departure of 
the valleys, a. cry aroſe, of“ Long 
live the Empreſs Catharine!” While 
they were flying with all the force 


of the oars, the emperor wept, and 
{aid, “ The conſpiracy is general: I 


have ſeen the plot from the firſt days 


of niy reign,” 
He remained all night on the water = 
8 what courſe to take, and 


at 


As 
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at length determined to return to 


Orienbaum. Having learned that the 
empreſs army, after taking poſlel- 


ſion of Peterhoff, were approaching 


to Orienbaum, he propoled eſcaping 


in diſguiſe to Poland; but, perſuaded 
by his miſtreſs, the iter of the Prin- 
ceſs d' Aſchekoff, he determined at 


length to write to Catharine, and re- 


queſt her to let him depart in ſafety 


to Holſtein, The letter containing 


this propoſition he diſpatched by his 
Chamberlain to the empreſs. In re- 
turn, ſhe ſent him the copy of a for- 


mal renunciation of his government 
to ſign, with which he complied, and 
was immediately transferred with his 
miſtreſs to Peterhoff, where he was 
compelled to diveſt himſelf of his ri- 
band and other marks of ſovereignty, 


and was treated with great indignity. 


The empreſs ſlept at Peterhoff, and 
received the next day with com- 
placency the ſubmiſſion of the cour- 
tiers and adherents of her huſband. 
He was thence tranſported to Rob- 


ſhak, within ſix leagues of Peterſ- 


burgh, while ſhe returned to that 


City, where the was received with 


triumph and acclamations. Six days 


had elapſed, when the people, and eſ- 


pecially the ſoldiers, began to reflect 
on the circumſtances into which they 
had been betrayed, and diſcovered 


unequivocal marks of diſcontent and 
diſaffection. Conſpiracies began to 
be formed, and it was ſuggeſted that 
tranquil! ity would not be eſtabliſned 


as long as the lite of the emperor gave 


A pretence for diſorder orinlarrection. | 
It was therefore determined to put to 
death this unfortunate prince. 


One of the counts, Orloff, who had 


been the bearer of the news of revolt 
to the empreſs, and a perſon. of Fr 
name of Toplof, went together t 

the place where the emperor = 
confined. They informed him on en- 


tering, that they were come to dine 


with him; and, agreeably to the 


Ruſſian cuſtom, they brought in 
glaſſes of brandy before dinner. That 
which the emperor drank was a gluis 


of poiſon. Whether they were in 


haſte to carry back their news, or 


whether horror of the deed made 


them anxious to finiſh their work, 
they inſiſted on pouring him out ano- 


ther glaſs. His bowels were already 
affected ; and, ſtruck by the atrocity 
of their looks, he retuted : they en- 
deavoured to force him to take it, 
which he as forcibly reſiſted. In this 
horrible conflict, and ig order to tiifle 
his cries, which began to be heard at 


a diſtance, they threw themſelves on 
him, ſeized him by the throat, and 


flung him down ; but as he defended 
kimſelt with all the ſtrength of de- 
ſpair, and they avoided giving him 
any wound, they called to their affiſt- 


ance two officers who were entruſted. 
with the guard of his perſon, and who 


were then waiting without the gate of 
his priſon, They ruthed in upon re- 
ceiving the ſummons ; and, three of 
theſe murderers having tied a napkin 


around the neck of the emperor with 


a running kno!, while Orlo# preſſed 


his breaſt with his knees, they ffrane 
gled him, and he remained lifeleſs i in 
their hands. 


It is not accurately known what 
ſhare the emprels had in this event; 


but it is certain, that the day on 
which it happened this princeſs was 


at dinner. with much conviviality, 


when Orloff appeared, difhevelled, 
covered with dit and ſwear, his 
clothes torn, his looks diſturbed, and 


full of horror. As he entered, his 
piercing and troubicd eyes met thofe 
of the empreſs. . She arotc in filence, 
and. paſſed into a room, to which he 

followed her; and {ome moments at- 


ter ſhe called Count Panin, who was 
already named her miniſter, informed 
him that the emperor was dead, and 
conſulted him upon the mode of an 


nouncing his death to the public.— 


Pamin adviſed her to let a night pals, 


and to ſpread the news the next day, 
as if it had been received during the 
night. Having taken this advice, the 
empreſs returned to the apartment 


ſhe had left, and „ her diu 
ner with gaiety. The next day, when 
the news was ſpread that Peter had 


died of an hemerrhoidal colic, the 
appeared bathed in eus, and pub— 
iſhed ber affliction by an edict, 

The | body, Note ee de ng the 
marks ot e os which it dilplayed, 
was publicly expoled for hom days. 
The emprels ſent back all the rela- 
tives of the empsror to Holſtein, with 
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tokens of liberality ; and to Prince 
George, the uncle of the late em- 
preſs, ſhe gave the adminiſtration of 
the duchy. Poniatowſky, on the news 
of the revolution, was haſtening to 


5 Peterſburg, but was ſtopped by mo- 


tives of prudence on the frontiers ; 
and received ſhortly after, as the re- 
ward of his conſtancy and his 2 8 


the crown of Poland. 


The emprels, defirous of removing 
all appearance of foreign influence in 


the government, carefully avoided 
promoting any of her own family, or 
admitting them into her preſence. She 
was acknowledged by all the ſove- 
reigns of Europe, but not by the 


Emperor of China, who refuſed all 
kind of communication with the 


uſurper of her huſband's crown, 


The Counts Orloft and Panin di- 


vided the adminiſtration of the em 


pire between them. By the aſſaſſina- 


tion of the unfortunate captive Prince 
Ivan, the empreſs delivered herſelf. 


from all farther apprehenſions of ri- 
| As ſhe had 
waded through crimes to the poſſeſ- 


ſion of deſpotic power, it colt her 
but little to remove every other ob- 
ſtacle to the indulgence of her paſ- 
ſions. The Princeſs d' Afchekoft, who 


To Tyr EDITORS or THE 


SHALL be much obliged, gentle- 
men, toany of your correſpondents, 


| who can tell me how hat-making 
was firit invented; and if any can in- 
form me of its hiſtory, as alſo if any 


machines were ever invented for that 


purpole ; or any engines for the cut- 
ting of hare, rabbit, or beaver, ſkins. 


T he. inquiry will be the more intereſt. 
ing, as there is no mention made of 


hat-making in the Tranſactions of the 
Royal Society, or in Beckmann's Hil- 
N of Inventions. 
l alſo wiſh their advice on the fol- 
lowing ſubject.—I am forming at 
preſent a ſmall collection of books, 
under thetitle of A Kitchen Library, 


for the uſe of my ſervants when their 
work is over. I wiſh to be intormed 


what are the propereſt books tor {ſuch 


had been the moſt inſtrumental in 


raiſing her to the throne—who had 
dared the ſcaffold in her defence, and, 
according to M. Rulhiere, had made 
ſacrifice even of her conſcience and 


her virtue -was diſgraced by the em- 
preſs in the firſt days of her uſurpa- 
tion, while her ſervices were yet ne- 


ceſſary to conſolidate the revolution. 


Dilappointed in ſeeing her country 


change maſters without a correſpon- 
dent change in the principles of go- 


vernment, the means of effecting 
which change had been the favourite 


ſubject of her ſecret diſcourſes. with 


Catharine during their retirement 
from the court in the life-time of 


Elizabeth, ſhe remonſtrated freely 


with the empreſs on the fallacy of 


her promiſes ; and the diſcovery of 


the intimate nature of her attach-. 


ment to Orloff led her to cenſure her 


diſregard of decency. Catharine was 
now raiſed above remonſtrance or re- 
proof; the ſuggeſtions of juſtice, or 


the admonitions of prudence, were 
harſh to her ear; even the preſence 


of the princeſs became offenſive and 


humiliating ; and the empreſs freed 


herſelf from reproach and importu- 
nity, at the expence of eee and 
gratitude. | 0 | 
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a plan? My library 1s only in its in- 
fancy, collected upon the principle 
that the minds of ſervants are only - 


equal to thoſe of children of eight, 
ten, or twelve, years of age, in more 
elevated fituations of life. It conſiſts 
at preſent of the following : 


Dr. Aikin's Evenings at Home. 
Hymns by Dr. Watts. 


Farmer Trueman's Advice to his 


Daughter Mary. 


Virtue'sF riend,poblificdatStockport. 
Exerciſes, by the Mellrs. Hollands. 


Mental Amuſement, 1 Priſcilla 
Wakefield. 


I ſhall be glad to meet the opinion 
of your Farteipondents on the above 


fubjects;-:-- 
Newcaſtle, Nev, 15. | NI. 
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Tur WOUNDED SAILOR. 
OW the ruddy morn appearing, 
Angry cannons ceas'd to roar ; 
Death and ſmoke 1a more careeringy 
Left a calm but mourntul ſhore. 


Late, two fleets were ſeen in motion, 


And array'd in gallant trim ; 
Now a wreck, they ride the occan, 
Wrapt in ſulphur, toul and grim. 


Nought but dreary deſolation 

Is deſcry'd trom ſhore to ſbore; 
Many a ſeamen leaves his {tation, 
Ne'er to fill that ſtation more. 


Poor Tom Pipes, the fight being ended, 


Wounded to his captain ran ; 
Faint, the quarter-deck aſcended, 
 KneePd, and thus in haſte began: 


« Farewell! Faewell, noble maſter! 


„Lo! a ball has pierc'd my ſide! 
Whence life iſſues, faſt and faſter, 
In a glorious crimſon tide ! 


4 


** 


— 


Though my wound is wide and fatal, 
« Bid my friends forhear to wWecp.“ 
Tell I'm fallen in ſuch a battle, 
And repoſing in the deep. 


* 


But on Augrim's fow'ry common, 


« There a wite and child arc mine ! 
Tell the babe and weeping woman 
Not for me in tears to pine. 


. 


* 


0 


La 


Tell the ſolitary mother 

« When you find her —ſunk in woe, 
That the yet may find anothcr— 

« But what ſpouſe can love her ſo! 


« 


7 "400 


* 


Tell her, that I dying bleſs'd her, 

« With a warm and bleeding heart 
Tell my child in thought 1 preſs'd her, 
« When vaſt oceans did us part. | 


* 


* 


& 


Tell them this, my noble niaſter; 
Bear the news, Wwhate'er betide: 
Britain ſmiies on their diſaſter, 


* 


6 


* 


„and will furc for them provide. 


If perchance a friend will mention 

« Poor Lem Pipes, aud this great day, 
Thank him for his kind inten lon 

« When poor Tom is far away. 


„ 


A. 


0 But I feel my ſpirit dying - 
« Now iny parting hour 1s near! 
Oh, my ſoul ! thou ſoon: art flving— 


« Fa rewell eartli, and all that's dear!“ 


o 


Lay 


1 now the ſad circle viewing, 
Breath'd his laſt and Kind adieu; 


While a flood of tears enſuing, 


Spoke the mind of all the crew. 
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POETRY. 


'VICTORY. 
OW, by my life, a glorious day ! 
It warms my Englith blood; 


| Peering death to infamy, 


The gallant warriors ſtood: 
The coward multitudes before 
Their deſperate valour tled, 
And victory and death again 
- Purſu'd where Edward led. 
But what were Edward's feclings then, 
When on the field he ſtood, _ 
His blunted ſword and able arms 
Purpled with Gallic blood 
When all dithearten'd and confus'd, 
He ſaw the toemen fly - _ 
I could for ſuch a moment” joy 
Be well content to die! 


And wouldſt thou have the warrior's fame? 


Nay, Henry, ſay not ſo! 
For God forbid that ever thou 
Such glorious guilt thouldtt know ; 
Come with me in ihy [pirit, boy! 
To view the field of tight— 


There, Henry, all thy young heart learn | 


To form its withes right. 


Secure the conqu'ror, in his. tent, 
In quiet flumber lies; 
The toils and honours of the day 
In dreains again ariſe. 
But, Ile), didit thou hear w thout 
That faint and tceble cry? 
Vain eflort ot ſome. wounded wretch | 
Left there alone to dic. 


Hark, Henry! the night. raven ſercams, 


Exulting o'er his food — 


That now upon his angled prey 


Stands idle, gorg'd with biood. 
Dear boy! what tho' the conqu'ror's praiſe 
Were ſpread from pole to pole 
Wouldit thou for this world's glory have 
This blood upon thy ſoul ? 


Look, Henry —what 15 vonder form 
Slow moving o'er the plain? 


It is the widow'd wife that comes 


To ſearch the field of lain. 

Long ſhall the widow live to mourn, 
An long her tears fhall oll 

And wonldſt thou have at thy death- Hour 
Her curies on thy foul? | 


On the Fall of the Statue of Apollo from ihe 
Top of an Organ on the Tet of SHIELD) 
as he was playing. 

Na day, on Shield' S crowen, 
Apollo leap'd down, 
And, lo! like a bullock he fell'd him ? 
Now was not this odd ?. 
Not at all; for the god | 
Was mad that a mortal exce}l' d him! 


Ov Wa af fody 


= — — — — 4 . 
1 1 


In everlaſting characters engray d. | 
Conſpicuous in the dome of Fame, depart. 
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IV Es there a man, whoſe cold and 
grov' ling ſoul 
Feels not the patriot glow of conſcious pride, 
When Glory, clad in her reſplendent robe, 
Deigns her immortal honours to beſtow ; 


| And, cleaving from the ſkies, with angel- Iook 
Oilas with celeſtial beams his native ſoil? 


Oh, ye juſt powers, permit him not to know The Gauls ſuperior fleet, whoſe ſtation mocks 


His {ſtrength thrice told; yet, with manœuv- 


Th' endearing ties of kindred and of love! 

Nature, do thou diſown the wretch, and ſteel 

His boſom with eternal apathy. 

But tor the man whom Honour warms, my 
mule 

Wake the loud ſong of joy and deep-ton'd 
. 


when from the depths of Ocean $ dark do- 
main 


The Spirit of Creation call'd our iſle, 


And with it deck d the main, fair Freedom's 
form 


hh Deſcending, fixt thereon her ſapphirethrone, 


That ſhone with pureſt ray ſerene, while 
ſongs 


Angelic, floating on the wings of winds, jp 
Sweet as the mulic of the ſpheres, proclaim'd | 
Midſt acclammations loud 8 7 ns 


decree 


Immutable: « While round thee, as a Zone, 
Winds the expanſe of waters, thou, fair ile, 


Shalt challenge from th' admiring world the 
meed 


Of glorious praiſe, around diſpenſe juſt law, 


Or tame the proud diſputer of thy ſway, 


With thunders loud, as ſhake heav'ns arch, That pois'nous drugs will prove him Phi- 5 


and wing'd 
With fate unerring; thine be all the main— 


Raule it as Britain ought, and bleſs man- 


kind.“ 


Scarce died the ſounds, when, in a vlaxingcar 


Of burniſh'd gold enthron'd fat Victory, 
. Girt with celeſtial panoply ; her eye, 


Sparkling with } Joy, approv'd the long; her 


Voice 
Serene, yet awful, ratified the ſtrain : — 


Albion! *tis thine, while on thee Freedom | 


beams, 


To view my lovelieſt form, t' enjoy my ſmiles. 


Let others againſt Nature wage fierce war, 
And fertile fields deſpoil of golden grain, 


Of life the ſtaff! rule thou the hoary deep, 
Nor wreak thy vengeance on Earth's choiceſt 


gifts; 
So ſhall the Jaurels envied circle bind, 


_ To Time's laſt hour, the . of thy 


ſons.“ 


Not diſobedient to the CRP voice, 

And fir'd with emulation of the deeds 

Of Howe, St. Vincent, Duncan, names re- 
| ver'd, 


Thi unconquer amen Nelſon, of re war 


The thunderbolt, to whelm in Ocean's depths 
Boaſted invincible, the troops of France: 
They throꝰ the trackleſs void of waves eſcape, 
Vet not eſcape to ſafety; varied forms 

Of dreadful death their lawleſs arms await. 


But ſee, where like a chafed lion, haſtes 
To ſev'n- mouth'd Nile, our peerleſs chief, 
and finds 


ring ſkill, 


Stranger to fear, he ſtraight atticks, con- 
founds, | 


And fills them with dire rout : Night ſhrinks 


aghaſt, 
While flaſh the lightnings, and reſtore the | 
day. | 


Loud thunders roll inceſſant, and the groans 


Of ſouls departing ſwell the horrid din ! 


They yield, and Britain triumphs ! greater 
fame 


Won not Themiſtocles at Salamis; 
Beneath whoſe proweſs ſunk a foe as proud 
As haughty France .= Not diſtant far the | 


youth | 
Of Macedon, returning from ſove's fane 
O'er burning ſands, thro” deſerts horrible, 


_Erſt built thoſe walls that ſill his name : 


kretain- 

Fluſh'd with ſucceſs, he ſpurns mortality ; . 

And, ſooth'd by Flattery's voice, affects the 
god, | 

Boaſting his dragon-fire; yet kens he not 


In Fate's dark page, unread by mortal eye, 


lip's fon. 


Not ſo intoxicates our hero's ds 

The ſmile of Victory, tho' it deign d on none 

To beam more boignts nurs'd inthechurch's 
Ap 

His are a ſervant of the God who rules 

The fate of battle; fervent he returns 

Praiſe to whom praiſe is due, pleas'd to 

have been | 

The inſtrument that wrought his country? 8 
weal; 

Adorn'd with honourable wounds, he ſmiles 

On his compeers, and ſhares the meed of | 

| Fame. T4 


Scarce paus'd the lyre, when on the weſtern | 
breeze | 
New ſhouts of triumph borne ſalute our ears, 


And heartfelt joy through Britain's realm 
diifus'd. 


| Warren, the muſe's fav'rite theme, beloy'd 


Of ev'ry virtue, Valour's darling ſon! 


Warren has quaſh'd th' invaders dark de- 
ſigns, 


And . d glad lerne from the fiend 


That feeds on civil blood. Him let our ſongs 


In feſtive chorus celebrate, while heav'n 


Vouchſafes to 1 the empire of 5 "x 8 
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From the LONDON GAZETTES. 


Dow Nx1NnG-STREET, Dec. 23, 1798. 


CUNAPTAIN Giffard, firſt aide-de-camp 
to General the Hon. Charles Stuart, 
arrived this afternoon at the office of the 


Right Hon. Henry Dundas, one of his ma- 
jeſty's principal ſecretaries of ſtate, with a 
diſpatch from the general, of which the fol- 
c Car 
Ciudadella, Nov. 11. 
Sts, I have the honour to acquaint you 


| that his majeſty's forces are now in poſſeſ- 


ſion of the iſtand of Minorca, without hav- 

ing ſuſtained the loſs of a man. | 
As neither Commodore Duckworth nor 

myſelf could procure any uſeful information 


relative to the object of the expedition at 


Gibraltar, it was judged adviſable to diſ- 


patch tae Peterell floop of war to cruize 
off the harbour of Mahon for intelligence; 
where, aiter remaining a few days, ſhejoin- _ 


ed the fleet near the Colombrites, without 
having made any eflential diſcovery. S0 
circumſtanced, it was agreed to at empt a 


deſcent in the bay of Addaya ; and, the wind 
Proving favourable on the 7th inſtant, a 


teint was made by the line-of-battle thips 
at Fornelles, and boats were aſſembled for 
that purpoſe under the direction of Capt. 


Bowen, Capt. Polden, and Capt. Preſsland. 
Previous to the landing of the troops, a 
| Tmall battery at the entrance of the bay was 


evacuated, the magazine blown up, the guns 


| Tpiked, and ſhortly after the firſt divition, 


conſiſting of 809 men, was on-thore. A 


conſiderable exploſion to the weſtward in- 


dicated that the Spaniards had alſo aban- 
doned the works at Fornelles. Nearly at the 
lame moment 2000 of the enemy's troops 
approached in ſeveral different directions, 
and threatened to ſurround this incontide- 
rable torce, but were repulſed with ſome 


los on the left, while the guns of the Argo 
checked a ſimilar attempt on the right flank, 
and the poſt was maintained until the de- 
barkation of the different diviſions afforded 


the means of eſtablithing a poſi tion, from 


whence the enemy's troops would have been 
attacked with conſiderable advantage, had 
they not retired in the beginning of the 
night. „„ Ges 
Ihe ſtrength of the ground, the paſles, 
and the badneſs of the roads, in Minorca, 


are icarcely to be cqualled in the moſt moun- 
tainous parts of Europe; and what increaſed 
the ditticuity of advancing upon this occa- 


tion, was the dearth of intelligence; for, 
although near 100 deferters had come in 


from the Swiſs regiments, and affirmed, 


that the remaining force upon the iſland 


exceeded. four thouſand men, no parti- 


cular account of the enemy's movements 
was obtained. Under this uncertainty it 
was tor a tew minutes doubtful what mea- 


fure to purſuc, but as quickly determined 
to proceed by a forced march to Mercadal, 
and thereby ſeparate the enemy's force by 
pollcfling that eſſential paſs, in the firſt in- 
ſtance, and from thence advancing upon his 
principal communications to either extre- 
mity of the iſland, juſtly depending upon 
Commodore Duckworth's zeal and exer- 
tions to torward from Addya and Fornelles 
ſuch ſupplies of proviſions and orduance 


| ſtores as might favour ſubſequent operations. 


To eflect this object, Col Graham was 


ſent with 600 men, and by great cxcrtion. 
arrived at Mercadal a few hours after the 
main force of the enemy had marched to- 
wards Ciudadella, making ſeveral officers 


and ſoldiers priſoners, ſeizing various ſmall 
magazines, and eſtabliſhing his corps in front 
of the village. : 


The perſevering labour of 250 ſeamen, 


under the direction of Lieut. Buchanan, 
during the night, having greatly aſſiſted the 
arti:lery in forwarding the battalion guns, 
the army arrived at Mercadal on the gth, 
where, learning that Mahon was nearly 


evacuated, a diſpolition was inſtantly made 
to operate with the whole force in that di- 


rection, and Col. Paget detached under this 


movement with zoo men, to take poſſeſſion 


of the town. On his arrival, he ſummoned 


Fort Charles to ſurrender, and made the lieut. 


governor of the iſland, a colonel of artil- 
lery, and 160 men, prifoners of war, remo— 
ved the boom obſtructing the entrance of 
the harbour, and gave free pailage to the 
Cormorant and Aurora trigates, which were 
previouſly ſent by Commodore Duckworth 
to make a divertion off that port. But theſe 
were not the only advantages imniediately 


reſul.ing from this movement; it favoured. 


delertion, intercepted all ſtragglers, and en- 


abled the different departments of the army 


to procure bealts of burthen for the further 


progreſs of his majeſty's arms. | 


Having aſcertained that theenemy's troops 


were throwing up works and entrenching 


themſelves in front of Ciudadelli, it was 
reſolved to force their poſition on the night 
of the 13th inſtant ; and, preparatory to this 
attempt, Col. Paget, witn 200 men, was 
withdrawn from Mahon; Col. Moncrief 
ſent forward with a detachment to Fera- 
rias; three light 12-pounders and tive and 
a half inch howitzers, and go marines land- 
cd from the flect ; when, 1a conſequence of 
its having been communicated to Commo- 


dore Duckworth, that four thips, ſuppoſed 
of the line, were ſeen between Majorca and 
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Minorca 1 towardsthe laſt- mentioned 


iflar.d, ne decided to purſue them, requeſted 
that tie ſeamen and marines nugnt re-im- 


bark, and ſignified his determination of pro- 


ceeding with all the armed tranſports to 
fea: but weighing the ſerious conſequences 


which would reſult to the army fron the 
ſmalleſt delay on the one hand, and the ad- 
vantages to be reaſonably expected from a 
Ipirited att:ck on the other, it was thought 
atyiſcable io retain them with the army; 
and on the 12th inſtant the wile force 
marched to Alpiuz, and from thence pro— 
ceeded on the 13th to Jupet, Col. Moncrief's 


detacinnent moving ia parallel line on the 


Ferarias rod to Mala Garaba. Thoſe pre— 
cautions. and the appearance of wo co 


lumns appro: aching the town, induced che 
enemy to retire from their half-conſtineted - 


defences within the walls of Ciudadella; 
and in the evening of the ſame day, a ſmall 
detachment, under 1 105 Muter, was ſent 
to take polieflion of the Torre den Quart, 
whereby the army was enabled to advarice 
on the 14th, apparently in chree columns, 
upon Kaue's 85 the Ferarias, and Fornelles, 


| roads, to the inveſtrient of the town at day- 


break, occupying ground covered by the 
poſition the enemy had relinquiſned: thus 


ſtationed, in want of heavy artillery, and 
every article neceflary for a ſiege, it was 


gudged expedient to ſummon the governor 
of Minorca to ſurrender; and the prehmt- 
Mary articles were imiediatels conlidered; 


but doubts ariſing on the part of the enemy, 


whether the uv veſt ing force was ſuperior in 


number to tae garriſon, two battcries f 
three 12-pounders, and three five and a halt 


inch ho, itzers were erected in the courſe 


of the following night within $09 yards of 


the place, and, at day-break, the main body 
of the troops forracd i in order of battle, con- 
11derably to the right of Kane's road, leav- 


Ing the picquets to communicate between 
them and Col. Monerief's poſt. This line, 


partly real and partly i unaginaty, extended 


four miles in front of the enemy's s batterics, 


fromm whence two 18 pound ſhot were im— 


me ately tired at the troops ; but a timely 
parley, and the diſtant appearance of the 
ſquadron, . occationed the ceflation of hoſti- 
lities, and renewed a negociation, which, 


: through the addreſs of Major-General Sir 


James St. Clair Erikine, tcrininated j in the 
annexed capitulation. 


Four weeks falt proviſions for the garri- 


5 helides the encloſed liſt of ordnance 


ſtores, were found in the town of Ciudadalla. 

The atliitance received from Commodore 
Duckworth, in forwarding the light artil- 
lery and provitions, greatly facilitated the 
rapid movements of the army; and l am 
happy in the opportunity of declaring my 
obligations to Lord Mark Kerr and Captain 
Yn for the ſupplies they fent from 
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Mauen, and their exertions to land two, 
mortars, which, in the event off further re- 
ſiſtancc, might have proves of the utmoſt 
importance in gui the army, or 9 
pelling the enen to ſur render. 

The ſuß port | bave experienced from 
Major -genera! ir fans or, Clair Ertkine,, 
Brigadiers Genera wanne and Oakes, the 


exertion. of Lieutera;.t wir Stuait, my 


adjutant-general, tl. cal, ſpirit, and per- 
ſeverance, of botii tue o 5 cer> and men of 
the different regiments under my commaud, 
have emiaently contributed to th Fuccels of 


the expedition, nd a1t,orze me to repre- 


ſent their fer-1ces as highly deſer ing his 
maj-ty's moſt gr gious approbation. 
C aptain Gittard, my nrſt aide de- camp, 


who is perfectly acquainted with every cir- 


cumſtance reſpecting thecapitulatio. | of Ciu- 
dadella, and the educticn c the ifland or 
Minorca, will b-vethe !0:04r to cliver this 
diſpatch. Cti.-:$1 UVART. 


Terms of Capitulatꝛon demand-d for the 
Surrender of the Fortreſs of Ctudacuelle 
to the Arms of His Britanmc Maj: ty. 


The gariifon thall not be co: fidercd as 


priſoners of war, but ſhalt march. ou free, 
with their arms, drums beating, cours By= 
ing, with 12 rounds ot cartridge per Man, — 


Anſwer. Tae towa ana fortreſs of Ciuda- 


della, an 1 the for of St. Nicholas, together 


with alt artillery, arninunition, ſtores, pro- 
viſions, or effects, the property of his moſt 


catholic majelty, thall be ſurrendered to his 
Britannic majeſty's arms, and the gate or 
Mahon, and tue fort of St. Nicholas, ſhall 
be delivered up to the Britiſh army to-mox- 


row at r: oon. 


2. They thall be preceded by four braſs : 
4-pounders, and two 2-inch howitzers, with 


lighted maiches, and 12 rounds for each. — 
Anſwer. Fne garriſon ſhall march out as 


propoſed in the firſt and ſecond articles, but 


the guns mutt be left with the artillery. 


3. The ſaid garriſon ſhali be ſent with all 
due convenience to Spain, at the expence of 
his Britannic majeſty, to one of the neareſt 

Ports of the peninſula, excep: tne firſt bat- 
talion of tlie Swils regiment of Yan, and the 
detachment ot the dragoons of Numancia, 

with their horſes and furniture, who ſhall 


be ſent to Majorca, as belonging to corps 


which garriſon that iſland. — Anſwer. The 
gariiſon ſhall be conveyed to the neareſt port. 


of his moſt catholic majeſty. | 
4. The officers in this iſland and fortrers 


ſhall keep their arms, horſes, and equipage, | 
with the funds of their regiments, and ſhall 
be permitted to go to Mahon, tor the pur- 


pole of bringing away their families, and re- 
moving or diſpoſing of their property there. 
—Anfwer. Admitted, they paying their jutt 


debts; and the officers who have occaſion 


to 8⁰ to Naben, to bring away their fan- 


Leg 
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lies or diſpoſe of their property, will have 


- paſſports on applyin g to the Britith com- 
mander un chief. 


5. The „fficers of the war department, 
the revenue, and marine, together with the 
pero employed in every branch thereof, 
thali be permitted to follow the garriſon, 
and are to be inclu- ded in the articles 3, 4, 
and 5 — Anſwer. Admitted. 

6. Whatever officers and troops have been 


made priſoners in Mahon, or other parts of 


the ifland, ſince the 7th inſtant, are com- 
prehended i the above five articles. — 


Auſwer. People who have already lurren- 
dered, cannot be included 1 in the above ca- 


Pituſation. 


7. The deſerters from this army who. have 
given themſelves up to the protection of his 
'Britannic majeſty ſince the ſaid 7th inſtant, 


ſhall 52 reſto:ed to our army. —Anlwer. 


 Reitied. 


8. Bcaits of en back ars at 4 ſmall, 


ſhall be granted at ihe ordinary prices, for 
_ thoſe Wo may be defirous of going to Ma- 
hon. —An{wer. Admitted. | 
9. Puring the tae the garriſon may re- 


main in this land, their neceſſary wants 


ſhali be ſupplied at the expence of Spain.— 
Anſwer. There will be no obſtacle to the gar- 


riſon's being tupplied with proviſions by its 


own 0::cers white it remains, which will be. 
as ſhort a time as poſſible, and bu elite | 


by the commander in chief. 
10. The ſick and wounded mall remain 
in the hoſpitals, and their treatment be at 


the expence of their regiments. —Anfwer, 


Admi; ted. 
11. The inhabitants of this iland ſhall 


be allowed to continue in the free exerciſe. 
of their religion, enjoying puaceably the re- 


venues, property, and privileges, which they 


1 and enjoy at preſent. 


The epucopal ſee of the iſland ſhall 
remain eſtabliſhed in it, according to the 


bull for its new creation, enjoying the ho- 


nours, authority, and rents, belonging to the 
bithopric, and fubtilting with its eccletfiaſtt- 
cal chapter, and as ſuffragan of the archbi- 
Mop of Valencia. 


13. The univerſities (or corporations) of 


the wand {hall be maintained i, the -rjoy- 
ment of the particular privileges and tran- 
chifes which have been granted to them by 


the ancient kings of Spain, as they now pol- 
ſeſs them, and as they have been allowed 


to them in the treaties which have taken 
place as often as this ifland has patied from 
one dominion to another. —Anſwer. II, 12, 
and 13, are articles that do not properly 
belong to this capitulation ; but oft courſe 
due care will be taken to fecure the peace- 
able inhabitants in the enjoyment of their 


ail religion and property. 


14. The merchant-ſhip named E d eperien- 
cia, which is in Mahon, coming from Smyrna, 


and belonging to the conſulate of Cadiz, and 
its cargo, thall remain free, and a pallport 


granted for its ſafe conduct to Spain. - An- 


ſwer. Reiviſed. 
15 Con: (Toners will be appointed on 


| both :ides to teitle the detail of the execu- 


tion 01 ils treaty ; and to deliver and receive 
all ſtores, & the property of his molt 
Cabnoue niajeſty. 
| Cnant es Stuart, 
General and commander in chief. 
| J. T. Duckworth; - 
| Nava commander in chief. 
Juan NEroMUSENO DE QUESADbA, 
Ciudadella, Nov. 15, 1798. 
Return of Ordnance talen in the Iſland 
| of Minorca, 
Cir:dadella and Fot St. Nichola - braſs 
31 inch howitzers ; brats ordnauce, 4 four- 
Pounders, 1 mounted; irou ordnance, b eigh- 


teen, 10 twelve, 8 nine, and 2 11x, pounders, 
mounted. 

Mahon one 1 3- ack, 3 braſs 04 inch, 
mortars; 3 braſs 64 inch howitzers ; iron 
ordnance, 15 thirty. two, 12 eighteen, 17 
twelve, and 3 fix, pounders, mounted; 3. 


braſs 8 inch howitzers ; braſs ordnance, z 
twenty - "tour, 4 twelve, pou ders; iron ord- 


nance, 2 twenty font, 1 eighteen, and 5 
twelve, pounders, d.imounted. 


Lower Muſquito—TIron ordnance, 1 bs. 
pounder, mou ted. 

Upper Muſquito— Iron ordnance, 3 nine, 
2 ſix, pounders, mounted. | 


Calaucolins Iron ordnance, 4 twelve- | 
| pounders, mounted. 6 
St. Tereſa—Braſs ane 4 twelve. 


pounders, monnted. 


Fornelles—Iron ordnance, 14 cightcen- 


pounders, mounted. 


Pointa Pruna - Iron ordnance, 4 twelve- 
pounders, mounted. 


Calacouſa - Iron ordnance, 4 twelve⸗ 
pounders, mounted. 


Total- One 13, three 108, inch mortars; 


three 8+, three 62, five 34, inch howitzers; 
fifteen 32, five 24, thirty. three 15, fitty- two 


125 cleven 9, eight 6, four 4, pounders. 


Return of the Ammunition and Stores 
taken on tne {fland of Minorca. 


Fit, thirteen, 100: ten three-quarters, . 
180 eight and a half, 78 fix and a half, inch 


mells.- 1980 thirty-two, 3131 eighteen, 
4460 twelve, 1440 nine, 1433 fix, 764 four, 


pound round 1thot.— 68 thirty-two, 320 
twelve, pound grape thot. —47 thiriy- two, 
60 eighteen, 168 twelve, 6 nine, 48 fix, 


pound double-headed thot. — 99 four-pound 
round thot, fixed ammunition. — 144 hand 
grenades. — 270,000 mulquet ball cartridges 


— 2000 flints. — 698 eighteen, 1010 twelve, 
100 nine, 213 ſix, pound cartridges, filled, 
—821 Whole and 3 half barrels of gun+ 


powder. 


Embarkation 


Embarkation Return delivered by his Ex- 
cellency Don Fuan Nevomuſeno Oueſada, 
to his K xc Uency Genera! the . hee 
Charles Stuar'i, Commander in Chae 
the Britijh Forces in the [jiand Y A. 
nor ca, November 17. 

General ſtate of the Spanith troops who are 

to embark for the evacuation of this iſland. 
153 Officers. 
3528 ſerjeants, drummers, rank and file. 
56 horles. 


General ſtaff 16, inclu: ling 1 governor, 1 


heut.-governor, 1 mazor- 3 &c. &. 
PEDRO QUED RADO, Mazor-general. 
I certify the above to be a true copy; 


and that fince the landing of the Britih 
forces, and previous io the ſurrender of 


Ciudadella on the 16th inſtant, nearly 300 
acierters have come over toihe ritith army. 
RD. STEWART, Agent-gcaeral. 

N. B. The corps compoſing the Spanith 


force in this iſland are as follows, viz. Re- 


giment of Valencia, 3 battalions. Swils re- 
giment of Ruttiman, 2 battalions. Swifs 
regiment of Yarn, 1 battalion. 
ment of the dragoons of N umancia, and a 


detachment of artillery. 


Commogore Duckworths Account , addrejitd. 
to Earl St. Vincent, and dated Leda 
than, off Fornelles, Menorca, Novem- 


4 19, 1798. 


In purſuance of f your lordſhip's inſtrüc⸗ 2 


tions to me of the 18th and 25th of Octo- 


der, | proceeded with the ſhips under my 


orders, and the troops under the command 


of the tou. General Char! 1CS Stu art, to the 


rendezvous off the Colo:nbrettes , and after 
having been joined by his mayetty's floop 
Peterell, and the arrangements for landing 
had been completed, on the zth in the at- 


- ternoon 1 ſtood for Minorca, but in conſe- 
quence of light winds J did not make that 
land till day- break on the 7th, then within 
five miles of the port of Fornelles, where 
nding the wind directly out of that har- 


bour, and the enemy pre pared for our re- 
ception, I (Having previoutly confuirea the 
gencra]) made the ſignal jor Capt. Bowen, 


of the Argo, accompanied by the Cormo- 
rant and Aurora, to afin in covering the 
landing, to lead into the creck of Addaya, 


there not being water or tba ce enough for 
the linv-ot-battle hips, which he executed 


in a moſt ofjicer-like and judicious manner: 


and, in hauling round the northern point, a 


battery of four 12-pounders fired one gun, 


but, on ſceing the broadfide, the enemy left 


it, blowing up their magazines, and ſpiking 
the guns, when the tranſports Were. got in 


without damage, though there was! ſcarcely 
room for ſtowing them in tiers. During 


this ſervice, which was rapidly executed, 
The Leviathan and Centaur pled on and off 


A detach- 
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Fornelles, to divert the attention of the 
enemy; but, knowing an expeditious land- 


ing to be our greateſt object, as ſoon as J 


obſerved the tranſports were nearly in the 
creek, I bore-away, and anchored with the 


Leviathan and Centaur otF its entrance, to 


ſec that ſervice performed. One battalion 


was put on ſhore by eleven o'ciock, and di- 


rectly took the height, which proved fortu- 
nate, as the enemy very quickly appeared 
two dtvitions, one of winch was mmarch- 
ing down tywards the battery before- men- 
tioned, nen I ordered ine covering ſhips 
to commence a cannonade, which effectually 
checked tian; progrels, and the general kept 
them at Pay with the troops he nad; and 
by fix o clock in the afternoen the whole 
were on ſhote, with eight G-pOUnHders, Held 


pieces, and eiglit days proviſions, as alſo 


two howitzers. On the ſame evening, af- 
ter ordering the Cormorant and Aurora to 
proc ad off Port Mahon, with leven tranſ- 
port, to form a diverſion, 1 got under weigh 
with the Leviatlian and Centaur, and turned 


up to Fu nellzs with an intent to force the 


harbour; but on my centering the pailage, 


I found the enemy nad evacuated the torts, 


and the wind throwing out cauſed me to 
anchor, when I made the Centaur's ſignal 
(vohich was following me) ro haul oth, landed 
the marines of the Leviathan, took polletſion 
of two torts of 4 guns each, and vne of 63 
but ſoon after the general requeſting | would 
not enter this port, I ordered Capt: Digby 
to embark the marines, and io put to lea, 
and cruize under the command or Captain 
Markham, who was employed in covering 
tlie port of Fornelles and Addaya, and 
preventing ſuccour being thrown in, Whit 
my pendant was hoiſted on board the Argo 
where I continued two days, aiding and ti | 
recting the nece{lary ſupplies for the army. 
In this I was ably aſſiſted by Capt. Bowen. 
During theſe two days I vitited head-quare 
ters to conſult with the general, when it was 
decided, as the anchorage at Addaya was. 
extremely hazardous, and the tranſports in 


hourly riſque of being loſt, to remove them 
to Forne!les, which was executed under 


cover of the Leviathan and Centaur. On the 
11th T'ordercd the Centaur off Ciudadella 
to prevent reinforcements being thrown in, 
and anchored the Leviathan at Fornelles, 


landed ſome 12-pounder field-pieces and 
howitzers, the ſailors drawing them up to 


the army, ſhifted my pendant to the Leyia- 
than, and left the Argo at Addaya, ordering 


Capt. Bowen to continue there till all the 


d:pots were re-embarked and removed, 
wnich was effected that day. Late that 
Evening I received information from the ge- 
neral, that four ſhips, ſuppoſed to be of the 
line, were ſeen between Minorca and Ma- 
jorca. In the middle of the night the ge- 
neral tent me another e 7 
ron 
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From the lookout man, of the four ſhips 


ſeen being of the line. I inſtantly put to 
fea (though one fifth of the crews were on- 
ſhore) with two thips of the line, a 44, and 
three armed tranſports, and ſtood towards 
Ciudadalla, when at day-light the next 


morning. chat place bearing S. E. by S. eight 
or nine miles, five ſhips were ſeen from the 


maſt-hcad ſtanding directly down tor Ciu- 
dadclla. 1 inſtantly made a ſignal for a 
general chace, when 1 toon obierved the 
enemy haul their wind for Majorca; but J 
continued the purſuit to prevent the poſſi- 
bility of their throwing in ſuccour to Mi- 
norca; and at noon 1 diſcovered the enemy 
from the fore-yard to be four large frigates 


and a {loop of war; the latter keeping her 


wind, I made the Argo's fignal to haul at- 
ter her, and Capt. Bowen, by his letter of 
the 15th, informs me, . that he took her at 
half paſt turee that afternoon, and the proved 
to be his majeſty's floop Peterell, which 
had been captured the preceding forenoon 
by the ſquadron of frigates I was in chace 


of. For further particulars on that head, 1 


ſhall refer you to Captain Bowen's letter, 
where I am convinced you will obſerve 
with great concern the very harth treatment 


the officers and crew of the Peterell met 


with when captured; and he has fince add- 
ed, that one man, who reſiſted the Spaniards 
_ plundering him of forty guineas, was mur- 
dered and thrown overboard. I continued 
the chace till eleven o'clock that night, 


when I was within three miles of the ſtern- 
moſt frigate; but, finding the wind become 


light, 1 feared it would draw me too far 
from the ifland of Minorca: I therefore 


hailed the Centaur, and directed Captain 
Markham to purſue the enemy, iteered di- 
_ rectly for Ciudadella, which 1 made the 

ſubſequent afternoon, (the 14th,) with the 


Calcutta and Ulytles. - The next morning, 


(the 15th,) at day-break, the Argo joined 


us off Ciudadella. Having had no commu- 
nication from the general, I ſent the firſt 
lieutenapt, Mr. Joncs, though a very ha- 
-zardous night, in the ſhip's cutter, with a 
letter to the general, propoſing to cannon- 
ade Ciudadellaif it would facilitate his ope- 
rations. in the morning of the 16th, Lieut. 
Jones returned with duplicates of two let- 


ters I had previoully received by Capt. Git- 


ford, the general's aide-de camp, acquaint- 
ing me that he had ſummoned the town on 
the 14th, and that ternis of capitulation' 
were agreed upon ou the r1gth to ſurrender 
10 his majeſty's arms. Wien Þ went on— 
thore I ſigned the capitulation the general 


had made, on which fortunate event I moſt. 


truly congratulate your lordihip. Ihe Cen- 
taur joined, not having been fo fortunate as 
to capture either of the Spanith frigates, 
thougin within tour miles of the ſtermnoſt, 


Capt. Markham being apprehenſive that the 


3 


continuance of the chace would carry him 
to a great diſtance from more eſſential fer- 
vice. From the 10th in the morning, when 
Fort Charles was put into our polſeſſion, 
and Lord Mark Kerr, in the Cormorant, 
with the Aurora, Capt. Caulfield, entered 


the port; thoſe thips have been employed _ 


for the defence ot thc harbour, guarding the 
prifoners ; and I have the pleaſure to aſſure 
your lordſhip, in the performance of the va- 


rious lervices incident to the movements I 
have ſtared, 1 cannot paſs too high enco- 


miums on the captains, officers, and ſea- 
men, under my commaud. From captains 
Poulden and Preſsland, agents of tranſ= 


ports, I received cvery poſſible aſſiſtance in 
their departments; and, when it was necef- 
ſary 1 thould proceed to fea to bring to action 


a reputed ſuperior force, they thewed great 
ſpirit, and uſed every exertion to accompany 
me in their armed tranſports, as did Lieut. 
Simmonds, the other agent, in his. I muſt 
now beg leave to mention my firſt lieutenant, 
Mr. George Jones, who, in the various aud 
hazardous ſervices he had to undergo during 
the attack of the iſland, has proved highly 
deſerving my praiſe; I have therefore put 
him to act as commander of the Peterell, 
which ſhip I have preſumed to re-commiſ- 
ſion to convey the preſent diſpatches. There 
is alſo high merit cue to my ſecond lieute- 


nant, Mr. William Buchanan, whom I land- 


ed as ſecond in command, under Captain 
Bowen, with more than 2.50 feamen; there 
were alſo the Leviathan and Centaur's ma- 
rines with the army, to the number of one 
hundred; but other eijential fervice calling 
Capt. Bowen on-board his ſhip, the com- 
mand of the ſcamen devolved on Lieutenant 


Buchanan, and, as will appear by the ſtrong- 


eſt accompanying teſttmony given him frotn 
the commander in chief of the army, he 


performed the ſervices with the army with 
the greateſt ability and exertion. I ſhould 
feel myſelf remiſs was 1 to ciole this with- 


out noticing to your loruthip the particular 


exertions, activity, and correctneſs, of Lieut. 


Whiſton, of the Conſtitution cutter, in the 
various ſervices and meliages he had to 


echte ET 


The general having ſignified his wiſh that 
his diſpatches ſhould be ſent without delay, 
have not yet been able to viſit the port of 


Mahon, to obtain a return of the ſtate of the 
dock- yard or veilels captured in that plac; 
but 1 underſtand from Capt. Lord R. bert 


Mark Kerr, that there are no thips of Wat, 


' and only one nierchant-Hiip of vaine; the 
particulars f Which 1 will tranfmit by the 


earliett opportunity. J. T. DucxwortsH. 
Letter to Commodore Duckworth, daten 
Arge, at Sca, Nov. 15, 1798. 

I have the honour to acqualnt vou, tliat 
at half paſt three P. M. ou the 13 th inſt. 1 


nad 
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had the good fortune to come up with the 
ſhip that I hauled the wind after round 
Cape Rouge, conformable to your ſignal : 
ſhe proved to be his majelty's ſhip Peterell, 


in poſſeſſion of Don Antonio Franco Gan- 


drada, ſecond captain of the Spanith frigate 
Flora, who, in company with three others 
named in the margin, (Caſilda, of 4o guns; 
Pomona, of 40; and Proſerpine, of 403) 


captured her the day before. 


The frigate had come from Carthagena, 
had touched at Barcelona, ſailed from thence 
on Saturday laſt, bound to Mahon, with 
eight millions of rials to pay the troops. 

Deeming it abſolutely neceſſary to make 
the Peterell uſeful until your return, I took 


all the Spaniards out, ſeventy-two in num 
ber, and gave her in charge to my firſt licu- 


tenant, Mr. Lyne, with a mate, two mid- 
thipmen, thirty ſeamen, and twelve marines, 
directing them to land an otficer and guide 
at Fornelles, with a letter for Gen. Stuart, 
and to return here immediately. 

I am ſorry to inform you that the Spa- 
niards behaved very ill to the officers and 


ſcamen of the Peterell, having robbed and 


plundered them of every thing. Great part 
of the captain and officers' clothes I have 


recovered. I returned oft this place yeſter- 
day, but being calm I could not get ncar 


T Js. BOWEN. 
Liſt of Stores found in the Arſenal at 
PDPDort Mahon. 


The keel and ſtern frame for a man of 


war brig, on the ſtocks, with all the tim- 
bers, and part of the clothing, all the rig- 


ging, &c. | | 5 
Fourteen gun-boats, hauled up with all 
their rigging in good order, but the boats 


Thirtecn boats from 26 to 20 feet in 


length, all their rigging in good order, and 
fit for ſervice. 5 | 
Six cables, 2500 fathom of rope, 6 an- 


chors from 14 to 17 cwt. 7 grepnels, a large 
quantity of iron-work, 4 braſs mortars, and 


ſome ſhells; 2 top-maſts for 74-gun ſhips; 


3 lefjer ones; 1000 fir and fume oak planks ; 


20 tons of nails; 14 Spanith pendants; 


blocks for the {heers and heaving ſhips down 


of all deſcriptions, and various other ſnall 
articles. No 


Lift of Ships and Veſſels found at Port 


Mahon, and taken Pi /jrffren of. 


A ſhip of 540 tons, partly laden with cot- 


ton, gum, and drugs. | 

A ſhip of 200 tons, in batlaft. 

A xebec of 60 tons, laden with horn. 

And four ſmail tartans. _ | SY 
[Minorca is a confilerable iſland of the 

Mediterranean Sea, lying fifty miles north. 


_ eaſt of the iflanil of Majorca, being tl. aft 
of th» Baleares. It is about thirty nies in 


length and twelve in breadth, and chiefly 
valuable for its excellent harbour. It is a 
mountainous country, with foiuc fruitful 


valleys, where there are excellent mules, 


Ciudadella is the capital, beſides which 
there are Port Mahon, Lahor, and Merca- 


dal. It was taken by the Englith in 1708, 


and confirmed to them by the treaty of 
Utrecht. The French took it in 1756, af- 


ter two months ſiege of St. Philip's caſtle ; 


but it was reſtored to the Englith by the 
peace of 1763. It was retaken by the Spa- 
niards during the American war, and con- 
firmed to them by the peace of 1783. Eh 

When Minorca was firſt taken from the 
Spaniards, in the reign of Queen Anne, the 
bigot ted inhabitants were ſo alarmed at the 


idea of being ſubject to what they conceived 


an heretical government, that the whole 
landed property of the iſland might have 


been bought at ten or twelve years purchaſe. 
_ This meaſure was ſuggeſted at the tinie to 
the Britiſh miniſtry, who do not appear to 


have been aware of the advantages which 


would have reſulted from it. Government 
would not only have re- ſold the lands at a 
probable advantage, but by ſettling it with 


Britiſh ſubjects, would have increaſed its 
value, in a political as well as a commercial 
view, and have effectually prevented its 


returning, at any ſubſequent period, to the 


dominion of Spain. ] 


Letter from Captain Ball to Lord Nelſon, 
dated Alexander, off Malta, Oct. 30. 
I have the honour to acquaint you, that 
the commandant of the French troops in 


the caſtle of Goza ſigned the capitulation the 
28th inſtant, which you had appioved. I. 
ordered Capt. Creſwell, of the marines, to 


take poſlefiion of it in the name of his Bri- 


tannic majeſty, and his majeity's colours 


were hoiſted. The next day the place was 
delivered up in form to the deputies of the 


land, his Sicilian majeſty's colours hoiſt» 
cd, and he acknowledged their lawful ſove- 


reign. I incloſe an inventory of the arms 


and ammunition found in the caſtle, part of 
which 1 directed to be ſent to the afliftance 
of the Malteſe, who are in arms againſt the 


French. 7 here were 3, 200 ſacks of corn in 


the caſtle, which will be a great relief to 
the inhabitants, who are much in want of 
that art cle. 


Extrati of Articles found in the Caſtle of 


ALEX. JOHN BALL. 


Go, the 29th of October, 1798. 
_ Fitty barrels of powder; 9g0co ball cart- 


ridges; 1000 muſquet cartridges without 
ball ; 170 hints; 38 18-pound cartridges, 
filed 3 140 12 pound ditto; 450 6-pound 


ditto; 268 4-pound ditto z 25 3-pound ditto; 
88 2-pound ditto; 18 elghtecn-pounder 
guns, good, and 200 ſhot ; 2 twelve-pounder 
guns, good, and god ſhot; 4 1ix-pounder 
guns, good, and 2985 thot; 400 hand gra- 
nades, filled; go pikes, and 90 halberts; 
3200 lacks ot corn. No ſnuall arms, except 
thoſe laid down by the French troops. 
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CHARACTER OF THE REIGNING SULTAN, SELIM III. 


ULTAN SELIM III. is the eldeſt 


male deſcendant of the houſe of 


Oſman, who in 1299 eſtabliſhed the 


fifth dynaſty of the Khalifs. At the 
death of his father Muſtafa III. in 


1775, he was fourteen years old. Ac- 


_ cording tothe known precedent among 


the Turks, Abdul-haniid, his uncle, 
ſucceeded to the throne ; tor they 


_ diſdain to be governed either by a wo- 


man or a boy. At his accefſion, Ab- 
dul-hamid had reached the age of for- 


ty- nine, and during the fifteen years 
reign of his brother Muſtafa had en- 
dured a ſtate of impriſonment, which 
the jealous policy of the ſeraglio had 
long ordained. 
confinement, he cultivated literature 
and the arts of peace. His diſpoſition, 


As a ſolace of nis 


mild and beneficent, induced him to 


forego the ancient prejudice, and to 


ſuperintend the education of Sultan 


Selim, giving him every liberal indul- 
gence. Sultan Muſtafa, and Sultan 


Mahmood, the ſons of Abdul-hamid, 


Each has his ſepa- 


comforted by the altrologers, who 


| have publicly declared, that, after he 
| has attained to forty years, Sultan 
Selim will be bleſſed with a numerous 


progeny. 
His countenance is Meme and 
impreſſive, and his figure good ; he 


is affable, and peſſeſſes much ſpecula- 
tive genius, is not ill. informed of the 


characters and lepar ate intereſts of his 
cotemporary Princes, and has every 


inclination to reconcile his ſubjects to 
the ſuperior expediency of European 


maxims, both in politics and in war, 


But it is dubious if he be capable of 


that energetic activity, and that per- 
ſonal exertion, which are required in 
an abſolute prince to re- model a peo- 


ple whole opinions are not to be . 


Vor. VI. No. 82. 


ed but by an univerſal revolution. 


Peter the Great, and Charles XII. in 


their plans of regenerating or con— 
quering their ſubjects, did not depend 
lolely upon the agency of miniſters for 


ſucceſs, 
The curioſity of Selim reſpecting 


the other nations of Europe, origi- 
ginated in frequent converſations with 


Rachib Effendi, the preſent hiſtorio- 


grapher- royal, who was for ſome time 
envoy at Vienna after the laſt war. 


Thole who had gained his confidence 


ſince the commencement of his reign, 


have conſulted that inclination, and 
improved every opportunity of exe 


tending his intelligence on thoſe ſub- 
jects. It has been aſſerted, that the 
young men in the ſeraglio are now in- 
ſtruéted in the French language by 
his command; and his partiality to 
French wine is no ſecret amongſt the 


well-informed. The firſt efforts to- 
wards improvement have been appli- 


ed to the army and marine. Forts 
and the only remaining heirs of the 
empire, are both minors. They ex- 
per nce a generous return for their 
father's kindnels, and are treated with 
ſuitable reſpect. 
rate ſuite of apartments, and fixty at- 
tendants, among whom axe thirty el- 

derly female flaves, with an annual 
revenue of 5000], ſterling. The good 
_muſſulman, who laments the poſſible 
extinction of the imperial family, is 


have been erected on the Boſphorus, 


regiments have been trained to Euro- 


pean diſcipline, chiefly by French of- 


ficers, and the fleet will become ih a 


certain degree formidable. 


When he has leiſure to render his 


vaſt territory, at leaſt in the vicinity 


of his capital, more reſemblant of ci. 
vilized nations, he will probably eſ- 
rabliſh a poſt, which may facilitate 


communication between diſtant pro- 


vinces. During the laſt war many 


places of importance were taken, or 


evacuated, weeks before the miniſtty 


were in poſſeſlion of the fact. The 


only imperial works now ſeen in his 
dominions are moſques, aqueducts, and 


fountains; he may hereafter turn his 


attention to great roads, now barely 
paſſable, which would be as uletul 
monuments of his fane. 
Mehmet Melek Paſha, the late vi- 


ſier, religned in 1794. He was a fa- 


vourite, in his youth, of Muſtafa III. 


who gave him his liter in matriage, 


and the appellation of Melek or the 
Angel, on account of his ſingular. 


beauty; for the Turks uſually "take 
their ſurname from ſome perional ex- 


cellence or peculiarity. After having 
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enjoyed ſome of the moſt lucrative 
governments in the empire, he re- 


turned to Conſtantinople, and was 
called to the viſirate, at the advanced 
age of ninety years, in 1789. He has 


retired to his palace on the Aſiatic ſide 
of the Bolphorus, and, as an extra- 


ordinary fact in natural hiſtory, has 


a {on born to him, whoſe legitimacy 
cannot be invalidated, 
The preſent ſyſtem of government 


aims at the ſuppreſſion of the former 


ſole authority of the viſier, and has 
reduced him to a mere member of the 
Cabinet council. As the ſultan takes 


a more active ſhare than his prede- 


ceſſor in public affairs, and liſtens to 


more advilers, it ſeems to draw to an 


end. The viſier now in office is likewiſe 


a harmleſs old man, ſo that they may 
probably ſoon © ſit ſtate-ſtatues only. 55 


Theruling perſons of the preſent day 


are, 1. Yuſuf Agha, kiayah, or high. 
ſteward to the ſultan's mother, who 
retains a very decided influence with 
him. Yuſiit's private life has been 
marked by uncommon circumſtances. | 


He is a native of Candia, and was ori- 
ginally a writer to a ſhip, from which 


___ employment he paſſed into the ſervice 
of Abdulla Paſha, beglerbey of Ana- 
tolia, reſiding at Kutayah. 


During 
ten years he lo ingratiated himſelf with 


the paſha, that he determined to ſe- 
cure to him his great wealth in his 


life-time. Accordingly he gave him 
entire poſſeſſion, ordering him to fly 


to the Porte and to urge be heavieſt 


complaints againſt lim for his! injuſtice 
and ill-treatment. Meanwhile the 


Paſha died, The Capidji baſha was 
_ diſpatched. by the ſultan to ſeize the 
| treaſure, but found nothing; and 


Yuſif, from the predicament in which 
He ſtood, was the laſt perſon to be ſuſ. 


pected. With this wealth he lived in 
ſplendour at Conſtantinople, and fre- 
quented the audiences of the viſier. 


He was ſoon appointed taraphanà e- 


miny, or maſter of the mint, from 
which he was advanced to his preſent 


pott. 2. Ratib Effendi has twice held 


the important office of reis- cffendi, or 


ſecretary of ſtate. He roſe from a 
public clerk, paſſing through all the 
preliminary gradations with diſtin- 
guiſhed ability. He is beyond com- 
pariſon the beſt- informed and moſt 


a. 


* 


capable miniſter in the cabinet. 


tan in his childhood. 


Tchiuſeh, kiayah, or deputy to the 
viſier, is at the head of the finance, 


and planned the new taxes. 
The preſent capudan paſha, or high 


admiral, called Kuchuk Hullein, from 


his diminutive (ſtature, was a Georgian 


ſlave, and the companion of .the ful- 
From the ſe— 
raglio he emerged to take the com- 
mand of the navy, it may be preſum- 


ed without much previous acquain- 


tance with maritime affairs. But his 
adminiſtration has been very benefi- 


cial; for he has raiſed the marine, 
from the miſerable ſtate it was left in 
at the concluſion of the Ruſſian war, 
to reſpectability. The new ſhips are 
built under the inſpection of European 
ſurveyors, and French nautical terme 
have been adopted. At the begin- 


ning of the preſent century, the Tur- 


kiſh fleet conſiſted of thirty-two ſhips _ 


of the line, thirty-four galleys, and 


ſome brigantines; they can now ſend 
to ſea fourteen firſt rates, fix frigates, 


and fifty floops of war. 


Every ſpring he leaves Conſtanti- 


nople with a few ſhips to viſit the Ar- 


chipelago, to receive the capitation 
tax from the different iſlands, and to 


free the ſeas from pirates, and the 


Malteſe cruiſers. The time of his 
coming eis generally known, ſo that 
the ſervice is little more than a mat- 


ter of form, His reception by the 
ſultan, both at his departure and re- 
turn, is a brilliant ſpectacle. He is 


married to the only daughter of Ab- 
dul-hamid, and 1s honoured with the. 


private friendſhip of his ſovereign. 


navigation of the Black Sea, by which 
ſo many lives are annually loſt; but 


no ſalutary reformation has yet taken 


place. 


The firſt idea of European fortifi- 


cations was given to the Turks by 
Baron de Tort, who was employed to 
erect thoſe at the Dardanelles, and at 
the mouth of the Boſphorus. Had 


his plans been adopted to their full 
extent, they would not have looked 


ſo much like card boxes ;. but the 
Turks 


In 1784, a ſchool of theoretical na- 
vigation was inſtituted by the Viſier 
Hamid Halil Paſha, who was behead- | 
ed the next year. | 

Boſcovitz diſcovered errors in the 
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Turks curtail all their national works 


by parſimony and jobbing. 


Every ſcheme for defending the 
coaſt ot the Black Sea, by forts and 
batteries, and for military regulations, 
is ſubmitted to Cheliby Effendi, who 
ſurveys their execution, if approved, 


He was maſter of the mathematical 
founded in 1773 by Ghazi, . 


ſchool, 
Haſſan paſha, a very celebrated cha- 
racter in the laſt reign, This extra- 


ordinary perſon was, likewiſe, a Geor- 


gian flave, and afterwards a Barbary 


by the Spaniards, he palled ſix years 
of flavery at Madrid, trom whence he 


 wasſent to Naples, and there exchang- 


ed, and reiurned to Conſtantinople, 
His reputation for pertonal courage 


| procured him the command of a galley, 
and atterwards of a frigate. 
unfortunate battle of Cheſme he had a 
ſhip of the line under Jaffer, capudan 


At the 


paſha, who upon his diſgrace died of 
chagrin, and was ſucceeded by Haſſan. 


He was extremely whimſical, and kept 


a lion's whelp always on his ſofa, 


which he had trained to follow him, 
but which, having killed one of the 
domeſtics, 
He became viſier, and died at the age 
of more than ſeventy, in the camp a- 
gainſt the Ruſſians, and not without 


was afterwards chained. 


{uſpicion of poiſon. So ſingular was 


his bravery, and ſo frequent his ſuc- 
ceſſes, that he aſſumed the name of 
Ghazi the victorious. 


was fearful, and conſidered the faſety 
of the empire endangered by his ab- 
fence from Conftantinople. 


Ot his prevailing influence the fol- 
lowing relation is a proof, and gives 
traits of ſecret machinations practiſed 
One of his ſlaves, 


ACCOUNT 


tugal, at prelent, 


eleven regiments, and conſiſt of about 
four thouſand. The militia, and aux- 


iliaries of the different provinces, are 


computed at tweaty-five thouſand ; 


Having been taken priſoner. 


Abdul-hamid, 
manded the life of Pet raki in atone- 
ment of his peculation, who timidly 


was inſtantly impriſoned. 


ſtirrup, and ſue for pardon. | 
inſtant the executioner {truck off his 
head, and Marvo-yeni had the ſatis- 


Abdul-hamid. 


'OF THE ARMY 
"HE military eltabliſument of Por- 
conſiſts of 
twenty- nine regiments of infantry, 

including four battalions of artillery 
and a corps of engineers; making, 
all together, about twenty thouſand 

men. The cavalry are divided into 


named Yuſhf, had ſo recommended 


himſelf by ſuperior talents, that he 
had given him liberty, and promotion 
to the moſt conſiderable offices, at the 
time Vuſùf returned from his govern- 
ment of the Morea, to take upon him 

the office of viſier, Marvo-yeni, a 


Greek of a noble family, was the dra- 


gomin, or interpreter, to his patron 
Hatllan. Petraki, another Greek, was 
maſter of the mint, and imperial ban- 
ker, and had amaſſed ſeven millions 
of piaſtres. 


This man being ambitious of be- 


coming Prince of Wallachia, he three 


times procured the appointment of 
Mavro-yeni to that high ſtation, who 
procured Haſſan and the vilier to be 
ſuperſeded. But they, impatient of 
the diſappointment, repreſented to 
that the people de- 


conſented to his execution, and he 
On the 
very day of the high ceremony of 


 Marvo-yen!'s inveſtiture, he was led 


to the cate of the ſeraglio to kiſs his 


taction of ſeeing his rival dead at his 
feet. Another Haſſan paſha, who 


| hated him, becoming viſier, ordered 


him to be beheaded upon the charge 
of. betraying Giurgevow, the firlt 
Turkith fortreſs upon the Danube, to 


the Germans. He died a e 


Abdul-hamid, when informed of the 
Jaſt-mentioned circumſtance, was fo 


far convinced oc his innocence, that 
in a few months the vindictive vitter. 
ſhared the ſame fate. 


AND NAVY Or PORTUGAL. 


the latter receive half. pay on the peace. 
eſtabliſhmenr. 


The uniforms of both inſantry FOES 


cav alry are blue coats and white fa- 


cings; the marine corps wear green 
coats. The breeches are generally of 
a colour with the coat, and the waiſt. 

coat is either white or buff. colour. 
At the beginning of the war of 
1762, the army was in a molt wretch- 
ed ſtate, ſcarcely amounting to ten 
P P 2 thouſand 


At that 
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thouſand men; moſt of whom were 


_ Peaſants, embodied in haſte, without 


uniforms, without arms, alking cha- 
Tity, whilſt the officers ſerved at the 
table of their colonels. Such is the 


picture given by a French writer of 
the military of Portugal, before Count 
de Lippe was called thither. 


To this 
able general the kingdom is indebted 
for the reſtoration of m'litary diſcip— 
a tempor- 
ary ſecurity has lince relaxed, The 
nation has great Cauſe to regret the 


narrow ſy ſtem of policy that induced 


the king's 


miniſters to _ditpenie, fo 


. prematurely, witty his ſervices; until 
at leaſt he aſcertained the extent and. 


direction of mountains, and other na- 
tural barriers, the courſe and rapi— 
dity of rivers, the poſition and ſtrength 
of tortreſſes, ſo neceifary to be laid 
down in charts and plans, in order 


to protecute a campalg n upon ſcien— 
tific principles. Of 1h 


eſe great re- 
quiſites they have yet but a very im- 
perfect knowledge; nor are their 


neighbours and natural political ene- 
mies the Spaniards much better in- 


formed in this reſpect. Hence an 


, engineer in the ſervice of the latter 


has obſerved, 
deal of truth, 


perhaps with a good 
that the two boten 


ince the foundation of their reſpe 
tive monarchies, have not made onę 
zudicious campaign. 


With reſpect to the naval force, 


though it 5 much 1 of late 


years, ſtill it is greatly inferior to 
v. hat it had hn” 8 John III. 


This monarch is allowed to have ſur- 
paſſed all his predeceſſors in attention 


to maritime affairs; during his reign, 


lity by fea, 
the art of ſhip- building to a high de- 
Its marine 


twenty men of war and four large 


galleys were conſtantly in commiſ- 


ſion, to protect the coaſts of the king- 
dom, and convoy the rich fleets re- 


turning from the colonies, excluſive 


of the different fleets that were ſta. 


tioned on the coaſts of india and 


China.. | 
When John IV. 


caped the ravages of the Spaniards; 
indeed the marine force of the king— 
dom was in a manner anntnlated ; 


and its arſenals ſtripped and demo- 


liſhed. Some efforts were made to 
recover this tatai blow ; but its pro- 
oreſs was fo very flow, that at the 
beginning ot the reign of Joſeph I. 
there were but five 
gates; moſt of which were dl 
aid of foreigners was at length called 
in, particularly 


reputation over all other nations. 

A kingdom fo advantiazeoufly fi- 
tuated for commerce, and potſeffed 
of ſuch vaſt retources, 45 Portugal, 
with the impenetrabl- Noda of Bra- 
zi] at its command, 


readily recover its former reſpectabi- 
as it has now brought 


gree of impravement. 
force, at preſent, 15 computed at thir— 
teen Jail of the line and fifteen frigates, 


MEMOIRS or LOVE AND GALLANTRY. 


TIIIE METAMORPHOSIS: 


1 Patqua!, a Sicilian monk, 
pretended a ſtrong compuunction 
fur the tranſpreflions of his paſt life, 


and made a promiſe to the Virgin 


Liary, that the remainder of jt ſhould 
be ſpent in mortificatiou and penance, 
to atone for them. It was for this 
end he took the vows of poverty and 
af chaſtity, and entered into all the 
rigours of the monaſtic life.-For 


tome weeks he behaved in a molt ex- 


emplary manner 
ed, wore a large rolary , and a thicker 

cord of ditcipline than any monk in 
the convent ; and his whole deport- 
ment gave teſtimony of the molt un- 
feigned repentance ; however, the 


devil was ſtill at work in the heart of 
and all theſe external mor- 


Paſqual, 
tifications only made him work the 
harder ; in ſhort, he found it zimpot- 
{ible to drive him out: Paſqual was 

e ſenſible 


. aſcended "the : 
throne, ſcarcely a hip of theſe. ei- 


ſail of the hne, 
and about the ſame number 0! fri- 
man- 
tled, without ſailors or officers. I lie 


the Engehih and 
French, to teach the art of {hip-build- 
ing 18 navigation to a people. who 
during the laſt two centuries were ſo- 
vereigns of the ocean; and whole _ 
voyages and diſcoveries raiſed their 


and 10 many fine 
ports and bays on its coaſts, might 


; he went bare foot- 
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ſenſible of this 


miſtreſs. 
of ealy virtue, who ſoon admitted his 
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- and, afraid leit the 
enemy ſhould at laſt get the better of 
him, he thought it adviſeable to leave 


at Palermo the character of ſanctity 


he had acquired, and begin fome- 
where elſe upon a new ſcore, He 
embarked tur Naples, where he was 


ſoon admitted into acapuchin convent, 


As Paſqual knew from experience 


that the dull uniformity of the monaſ— 
tic life required ſome little amuſe- 


ment to render it ſupportable, the 
firit thing he ſet about was to find a 
He made love to a lady 


adcreſſes, but at the ſame time in- 
formed him that he had a formidable 
rival, who as jealous as « tiger, and 


would not [ail to put them both to 


death, ſhould he diſcover the intrigue. 


This was no other than a hieguard- 
man, a fellow of fix feet two inches, 
with a vaſt ſpada, like that of Goliah, 
and a monſtrons pair of curled whiſ- 


kers, that would have caſt a damp on 


the heart of any man but Fra. Paſ- 


qual; but the monaſtic life had not 


yet enervated him; he was accuſ- 
toned to danger, and loved a few dif- 
fculties : 


only to make uſe of prudence and 
ſtratagem to.ſupplant him: theſe are 


the eccleſiaſtical arms, and they have 


generally been found too hard for the 


: military. 


'The lady promiſed him an inter- 


view as ſoon as the court ſhould go to 


Portici, where the lifeguard-man's 
duty obliged him to attend the King. 


| Paſqual waited: with ee for 
ſomé time; 
night arrived 3 


at laſt the withed-for 


the opera, with all his guards. Paſ— 


qual flew like lightning to the arms 


of his miſtreſs; the preliminaries were 
ſoon ſettled, and the happy lovers had 


juſt fallen. aſleep, when they were 


iuddenly alarmed by a rap and a well. 
known voice at the door. The lady 
ſtarted up in an agony of deſpair, aſ- 
ſuring Paſqual that they were both 
undone ; that this was her lover; and, 


if ſome expedient was not fallen upon, 


in the firſt tranſports of his fury he 
would certainly put them both to 


death. There was no time for re- 


for loſt; 


the king ſet off, after 


flection ; the lifeguard man demanded 
entrance in the moſt peremptory man- 

ner, and the lady was obliged to in- 
ſtant compliance. Paſqual had juft 
time to gather his rags together, and 
cram himſelf in below the bed; At 
that initant the door opened, and the 
giant came in, rattling his arms, and 
ſtorming at his miſtreſs for having 
made him u uit ſo long ; however, ſhe 
ſoon pacified him. He then ordered 
her to ſtrike a light, that he might 
ſee to undreſs :—this ſtruck Paſqual 
to the foul, and he gave himſelt up 
however, the lady's addreſs 
ſaved him, when he lealt exvected it. 
In bringing the tinder, the rook care 
to let fall lome water into the box; 
and, all the beating ſhe and her lover 

could beat, they could not produce 
one ſpark. Every ſtroke of the flint 
ſounded in Paſquals ears like his 
death-knell ; but, when he heard the 


lifeguard- man ſw earing at the tinder 


tor not kindling, he began to conceive 


fome hopes, and bleſfed the fertile in- 


vention of woman. — The lady told 
him he might ealily get a light at the 


guard, which was at no great di- 
| however, as in his preſent R 
Character he could not be on a foot 
ing with his rival, he thought it beſt. 


trance. —Paſquals heart leaped with 


joy ;—but when the ſoldier anſwered 
that he was ablent without leave, and 
durſt not be ſeen, it again began to 


flag; but on his ordering her to go 
it died within him, and he now found 


Ihimlelf in greater danger than ever. 
The lady herſelf was "dilconcerted ; 


but, quickly recovering, ſhe told him, 
it would be too long beiore ſhe could : 
get dreſſed z but adviſed him to go to 


the corner of a neighbouring itreet, 


where there was a lamp burning be- 
fore the Virgin Mary, who could 
have no objection to his lighting a 
candle at it.—Paſqual revived; but 
the ſoldier declared he was too much 
fatigued with his walk, and would 
rather undrels in the dark; he at the 

ſame time began to grope below the 
bed for a bottle of liqueurs, which he _ 
knew ſtood there. —Paſqual ſhook like 

a quaker—however, ſtil] he eſcaped. 


— The lady, obſerving what he was 


about, made a ſpring, and got him 
the bottle, at the very inftant he was 
within an inch of ſeizing Paſqual's 


head. — The lady then went to bed, 


and told "ey lover, as it was a cold 
| night, 
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night, ſhe would warm his place for 


him. Paſqual admired her addreſs, 
and began to conceive ſoine apes ot 
eſcaping. 

His fituation was the moſt irk {ome 
in the world; the bed was ſo low, 
zhat he had no room to move; and, 


when the great heavy liteguard- man 
entered it, he found himſelf {queezed. 


down to the ground. He lay trem- 
bling and Hifling his breath for ſome 
time, but found it abſolmely 1mpo!- 
fible to ſupport his ſituation ti! gorn— 
ing; and indeed, if it had, his clothes, 
which were ſcattered about, muſt in- 
fallibly diſlover him : he therefore 
began to think of making his eſcape ; 
but he could not move without alarm- 
ing his rival, who was now lying a- 
bove him. At firſt he thought of 
Tuſhing ſuddenly out, and throwi ing. 
himfelf into the ſtreet ; but this he 
diidained, and, on ſecond thoughts, 
determined to ſeize the lifeguard- 
man's ſword, and either put him to 
death, or make an honourable capi- 
tulation both for himſelf and the lady. 
In the mid{t of theſe reflections, his 
rival began to ſnore, and Paſqual de- 
clares that no n : was ever ſo grate- 
ful to his ſoul. e tried to fiir a lit- 
tie, and, finding 5 at it did not awake 
the enemy, he by degrees worked him- 
ſelf out of his priſon, He immediate- 
Iy laid hold of the great Pen; 


n hen all his fears forſook him, and 


he felt as bold as a lion. Ile now re- 
Ungaiſhted the daſtardly ſcheme of eſ- 
caping, and only thought how he 
could be{t retaliate on his rival, for 
all that he had made him ſuffer, 

As Paſqual was ſtark naked, it was 
no more trouble to him to put on the 
foldier's clothes than his own; and, as 
both his cloak and his cappouch toge— 
tier were e not worth a ſixpence, he 
thought it moſt eligible to equip him- 
telf a la milite ire, and to le. ave his 
jacerdotal robes to the ſoldier. Ina 


mort time he was drelled 5 A- pie. 


His greaſy cowl, his cloak, his landals, 
his roſa; y, and! ws rope of diſcipline, 


he gathered together, and placed on 


2 Chair before the bed; and girdinę 
5 


himſelf with a great buff belt, inſtead 
of the cordon of St. Francis, and 
graiping his truty J oledo inſtead of 
the erueifx, 


je {allied forth into the 


to have 


of Paſqual, 


ORPHOSIS. 


ſtreet. He pondercd for ſome time 
what ſcheme to fall upon; and at firſt 
thought of returning 1n the character 
of another lifeguard- -man, pretend. 
ing to have been ſent by the officer 
with a guard in queſt of his compa- 
nion, who, nut being found in his 
quarters, was ſuppoſed to have de- 
{erted : and thus, after having made 
him ply heartily for all that he had 
ſni!c.ed under the bed, to leave him 
zo the enjoyment of his panic, and 
the elegant ſuit of clothes he had pro- 
vided him. However, he was not 
ſatisfied with this revenge, and de- 
termined on one ſtill more ſolid. He 


went to the guard; and told the of- 


hcer that he had met a Capuchin 


friar, with all the enſigns of his ſanc 
tity about him, ſculking through the 
{ireets, in the dead of night, when 


they pretend to be employed in 


prayer for the fins of mankind. That, 


prompted by curiofity to follow him, 


the holy friar as he expected went 
ſtraight to the houſe of a celebrated 


courtezan, that he ſaw him admitted, 
and hitened at the window till he 


heard them go to bed together: that, 
1t he did not find this intormation to 


be true, he would relign himſelf his 
priſoner, and ſubmit to whatever pu- 
nithment he ſhould think proper. 
The officer and his guard, delighted 
ſuch a hold” of a Capuchin, 
(who pretend to be the very models 


of ſanctity, and who revile in a par- 


ticular manner the licentious life ot 


the military, ) turned out with the ut- 


molt alacrity, and, under the conduct 
| ſurrounded the lady's 
houſe. Paſqual began thundering at 
the door; and demanded entrance 
ſor the officer and his guard. The 
unhappy ſoldier waking with the 


noe, and not doubting that it was a 


detachment ſent to ſeize him, gave 
himfelf np to deſpair, and inſtantly 
took fhelter in the very. place that 
Paſqual had fo lately occupied; at the 
fame time layiog bold of all the things 


he found on the chair, never doubt 


ing that they were his own clothes. 


As the lady was ſomew hat dilatory in 
opening the door, Paſqual pretended 


to put his toot to it, when open it flew, 


and, entering with the officer and his. 


2uard, demanded the body of a Ca- 
. puch 
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enough 


the ground, 


vulſions of laughter; 


claiming— 
are enchanted we are bewitched! ““ 


Tur ME T AN 


puchin friar, who they were inform- 


ed lodged with her that night. 
lady had heard Paſqual go out, and, 


| having no ſuſpicion that he EF in- 


form againſt himſelf, ſhe proteſted 
molt ſolemn 
manner, taking all the ſaints to wit- 
neſs that ſhe knew no ſuch perſon : 
but Paſqual, ſuſpeCting the retreat ot 
the lover, began groping below the 
bed, and ſoon pulled out his own 


| greaſy cowl and cloak ;— ““ Here (ſaid 


he to the officer) — here are proots 
: —}'1i anſwer for it, Signor 
Padre himſelt is at no great 1111 
tance.“— And, putting his noſe below 


the bed, —“ Fogh | (lays he) 1 fmell 
bim 
ſureſt method of finding a Capuchin, 


he Kinks hike: a- fox. The 


is by the noſe ; you may wind him a 


mile off.“ — Then, low ering their lan- 


thorn, they behe!d the unfortunate 
lover ſqueezed in betwixt the bed and 
and almoſt ftifted.— 
& Ecco lo, (laid Paſqual,) here he 1s, 
with all the enſigns of his holineſs,” 
and pulling them out one by one,— 


the crucifix, the roſary, and the cord 


of diſcipline, —* You may fee (ſaid 
he) that the reverend father cane 
here to do penance :?—and, taking up 
the cord.“ Suppoſe now v ve ſhould 


alliſt him in this meritorious work. 


Come, holy father, we will fave you 
the trouble of inflicting it yourſelf; 


and, whether you came here to lin, or 


to repent, by your own maxims, you 
Know, a little ſound diſcipline is 
healthful to the ſoul,” -The guard 
were lying round the bed, in con— 


Dreaking the molt galling and moſt 
inſolent jokes upon the ſuppoſed 


padre. The lifeguard— man thought 


himſelf enchauted.— le at laſt ven- 
tured to ſpeak, and declared they 
were all in a miſtake :—that he was 
no Capuchin ;—upon which the 
laugh redoubled, and the coarlſeſt 
jokes were repeated. The lady, in 
the mean time, with the beſt dif- 
ſembled marks of fear and aſto— 
niſhmeut, Fan about the room, ex- 
«Oh! we are loſt I-we 


—Paſqual, delighted to ſee that his 


plan had taken its full effect, thought 


it ach time to make his retreat, be- 


The 


and began 


him in the ſandals, t the cowl, 


| W 


iroke, if he Knew his maſter wow ? 
| . ig 


fore the unfortanate lover could have 
an opportunity of examining his 
clothes, and perhaps detecting“ him: 
he therefore pretended regimental 
bulineſs, and, regretting much that 
he was obliged to join his corps, took 
leave of the officer and his guard; at 
the ſame time recomment: ding them, by 
all means, to treut the holy father with 
all that reverence and reſpect that 
was due to ſo ſacred à perſon. 

The lifeguard-man, when he get 
from under the bed, began to look 
about for his clothes ; but, obſerving 
nothing but the greaſy weeds of a 
Capuchin triar, he was now perfectly 
convinced, that Heaven had delivered 
him over, for his offences, to the 
power of ſome demon; (for of all 
niortals, the Neapolitan ſoldiers are 
the moſt tuperſtitious. )— The lady too 
acted her part ſo well, that he had no 
longer any doubt of it.—* Thus it is 
(fard he in a penitential voice) to of- 

tend heaven II own my fin.--L 
knew it was Friday, and - yet—C, 
fleſh, fleſh !—Had it been any other 
day, I ſtill fhould have remained 


what I was, —O St. Januarius ! I. 


paſſed thee too without paying the dus 
en thy all-ſeeing eye has found 
me out, Gentlemen, do with me 
what you pleaſe ;—I am not „hat 4“ 
ſeem to be.“ No, no, (ſaid the 
offticer,) we are ſenſible of thar.—But, 


come, Signor Padre, on with your 


garments, and march ;—we have ao 
time to trifle. Here, corporai, 
(giving him the cordon, ) tie his hands, 
and let him feel the Weight of St. 

Francis. — The ſaint owns him that, 
for having lo impudently denied lum 
tor his maiter.”* The poor foldier 
was perfectly paſſive; they arrayed: 
| and the 
cloak, of Fra. Paſqual, and put the 
great roſary about his neck; and a 

woeful figure he made. — Ilie 
Officer made him lock in the glass, to 
try if he could recollect himielt; aud 
aſked if he was a Capuchin now or 
not.— le was ſhocked at his own ap- 
pearance; but bore every thing with. 
meekneſs and reſignation. They then 
conducted him to the guard, bela- 
bouring him all the way with the cord 
of St. Francis, aſking him, at every 
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In the mean time, Paſqual was ſnug 
zin his convent, enjoying the ſweets 
of his adventure. He had a ſpare 
cloak and cowl, and was ſoon equip— 
ped again like one of the holy fathers: 
be then took the clothes and accoutre- 

ments of the lifeguard-man, and laid 
them in a heap near the gate of ano- 
ther convent of Capuchins, but at a 
great diſtance from his ow A reſerv- 
ing only to himſelf a trifle of money 
which he found in the breeches-poc- 
| Ket, juſt to indeninify him for the loſs 
of his cloak and his cowl ; and even 


this, he ſays, he ſhould have held ſa- 


cred, but he knew whoever ſhould 
find the clothes would make lawtul 
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The poor ſoldier remained next day 
a ſpectacle of ridicule to all the world. 
At laſt his companions heard of his 
ſtrange metamorphoſis, and came in 
troops to ſee him: 
perhaps ſtill more galling than thoſe 


of the guard; but, as he thought him- - - 
{elf under the finger of God, or at 


leaſt of St. Januarius, he bore all with 
meekneſs and patience; at laſt his 
clothes were found, and he was ſet at 


liberty; but he believes to this day, 


that the whole was the work of the 


devil, ſent to chaſtiſe him for his ſins; 
and has never ſince ſeen his miſtreſs 


on a Friday, nor paſſed the ſtatue of 


St. Januarius without muttering. a 


prayer. 
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Or THE BAT LE. 


F all the operations of a cam- 
paign, the moſt important, and 
that which 1s moſt deſerving of atten- 


tion, is a battle, becauſe it is general- 


ly deciſive ; every other operation is 
but preparatory to, or conſequent of, 
it. A general engagement, ſays Vi- 
getius, is often decided in two or 
three hours; after which there ſcarce— 
ly remains any reſource for the van, 
quiſhed. Battles, lays M. de Monte - 
cuculi, beſtow and take away Crowns ; 
from their deciſions princes cannot 
appeal; by them war is finally put an 
end to, and the name of the conquer— 
or immortalized, 

A general ſhould by no means fuf- 


fer f to be forced to a battle; 


neither ſhould he offer it but when 
there is a real neceſſity for it; and, e- 
ven when he gives battle, it ſhould 
rather be with an intention of ſaving 
than ſhedding blood ; 
view of allerting the rights of his mal- 
ter, and the glory ot his Country, 
than of opprefling mankind, Howe- 
ver bloody a battle may be, it is al- 
ways leſs fo than a long war; which, 
by reiterated troubles, conſumes the 
treaſures of ſovereigns, that finew of 
a (tate, and drains the blood of the 
ſubjects. Nevertheleſs, there are ſome 
occaſions where it is not left to à ge— 
neral's choice, either to give or ac- 
cept of battle. An army of obſer- 


more with a. 


vation, and an army acting on the ds, | 
fenſive, neither can nor ought to be 
defirons of coming to action. Botli 


the one and the other ſhould have no 
other object in view, than that of poſt- 
ing itſelf in ſo advantageous a ſitua— 
tion, that the enemy may neither en- 


teriain a thought of attacking it in its 


camp, or any hope of torcing it. The 


army of obſervation, whoſe only ob- 


ject is to protect or cover the troops 


torming a ſiege, ſhould never ſeek to 
fight the enemy, unleſs attacked by 


him: the other, obliged by its want 


ot ſtrength to act upon the defenſive, 


ſhould only be deſirous of occupying 
advantageous poſts, to prevent the 


enemy's Penetrating into the country, 
and attacking it in any poſition it ſhall. 


have taken. 


If the choice is left to the general, . 


he ought to be particularly careful, be- 
fore he comes to a reſolution of give 


ing battle, to examine whether he can 
gain greater advantage by winning it 


55 he will ſuſtain damage by lofing 


It is therefore neither caprice, 
nor a miſtaken courage, nor the deſire 


of diſtinguiſhing himfelf at an impro— 
per time, that ſhould determine a ge— 
neral to give battle; but his {uperi- 


ority over the enemy, both in the 


number and quality of troops, the 


Enemy S incapacity, his ill-choſen en- 
mpments and ne Sligent marches, 


the 


their jokes were 
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the neceſſity of ſuccouring a place, or 


the certainty of a reinforcement, by 


the junction of which the enemy will 
become iuperior, or circumltances 
which may change the original deſigns 
of the campaign. This was the rea- 


ſon which induced the Viſcount Pu— 


renne, in 1674, to give battle at Ein- 
ſheim, becauſe the Prince of Bournon- 


ville waited the arrival of the Elector 
of Brandenbourg, who was coming 
to join him with a conſiderable rein- 


forcement ; and, if he had not given 
battle before that junction, the ene- 


my's army would have had a very 
great ſuperiority over his. The rea- 
ſons given by Montecuculi for avoid- 
ing a battle are, © when the loſs will 


be more prejudicial than the gaining 


Wil be advantageous ; when inferior 
to the enemy, or when ſuccour is ex- 
pected; when the enemy bas the ad- 


vantage of the ground; when it is 
perceived the army is working its own 
ruin, either by the fault or diviſion 


of the commanders, or through the 
diſagreement of confederates.” It 


may alſo be added, when the enemy's 
army labours under ſome diſeale ; 
when it is in want of proviſions and 
forage ; and that, diſheartened. by 


thele circumſtances, his troops deſert 
from him. | 
It is on a day of battle that it be- 
comes particularly neceſſary for a ge- 


neral to he acquainted with his own 


ground, and alſo that which is occu- 
pied by the enemy; to know in what 


manner his wings are ſupported, the 
nature of the places where theſe ſup— 


ports are; whether he can be fur- 
rounded, and in what part he can be 


attacked with the greateſt facility. 
But, however e ſential theſe branches 
of ! :nowledge may be, it is not always 


the ſuperiority of number, or quality 
of the troops, or advantage of ground, 
that will ſecure the beſt- .diſpoted army 
from being routed: it is the foreſight 


of tlie general in the precautions he 


has taken before the battle; it is his 
genius, his activity, his coolnels, in 
the time of a 


ction, and the capacity 

of the general officers acting under 

him, that determine the ſucceſs. 
Ground, feemingly the moſt advan- 


tageous, often preſents obſtacles, 
which do not immediately ſtrike a ge- 


| Vor. VI. No. 82. 


neral, although an experienced one, 
and which may prove fatal in the 
courſe of a battle ; how, therefore, 
will a general be able to correct theſe 
miſtakes, if he coniiders them as only 
trivial? At the battle of Cerignoli, 
tought on the 28th of April 1503, the 
enemy's front being more extended 
than at firſt it was ſuppulſed to be, 

order to give a greater extent to that 
of the French army, it was neceſſary 
to Continue the lines acroſs vineyards 
and thickets ; by which means, the 


_ neglecting to G1) up a ditch cauſed the 
defeat of the F rench, and the death 


of M. de Numours their general.“ 
A general fhould not always purſue 
his own opinion, it being 1mpoſlible 
for one man to ſee every thing; he 
ſhould, therefore, caule an exact ac— 
count to be given to him of whatever 


he cannot have an opportunity of ſee— 


ing perſonally; to informehimſfelf by 
ſpies of the enemy's order of battle, 
and act in conſequence of that Know- 
ledge ; he ſhould poſſeſs himſelf of all 


places capable of containing ambuſ— 


cades, which he ought to have had 
examined ſome days before the bat- 
tle. Santa Cruz hath viven a parti- 


cular detail of all theſe preparations. 
It is in theſe moments, which decide 


the fate of nations, that the genius 
and prudence of a general ought to 
be conſpicuous ; he ſhould tee, at the 


ſame time, what is doing among tus 
own and the enemy's troops. Beſides 
the precautions which ought to have 


preceded the day of battle, thoſe which 
ought to be taken in the courſe of the 


action are ſo numerous, that it is im— 


poſſible for them to find a place here. 
Some depend upon the general's a- 


e upon Circumttances, 


hich it is almoſt as di cult to de- 


e as to mark out the neceffary 


diſpoſitions for thei. Itdependsupon 


the general's genius and forefight to 
make choice of intelligent; active, 


and prudent, aids-de- camp, to atlign 
to each particular body the propereſt 
commander; not, tor exainple, iQ 


place, at the head of infant ry, one 

who has been long accultumed to the 
ſervice of cavalry ; or at the head of 
cavalry one who is more uſed to the 
infantry, &c. to encourage the ſol- 
diers by the hope of rew ards, and by 
| Qq motives 
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motives which may ſpirit them up, 
and to threaten thoſe who are fo un- 


manly as to tremble at the fight of 


an enemy, or raſh enough to run for- 
wards without order. 


The general ſhould alſo be capable 


ok forming new ſchemes, in order to 


render thoſe of the enemy abortive ; 
he ſhould alſo take care, whatever 


may be the nature of the country, to 
diſpoſe his army in {ach a manner, as 
to render it equally ſtrong in every 
part, that all rhe bodies of which it 


is compoſed may protect and aſſiſt one 
another without confulton ; that the 
intervals neceſſary for acting be well 


preſerved, and that the reterve can 
caſily march wherever it ſhall be or- 


dercd : in a word, the troops ſhould 


pe ſo diſpoled, that even before the 


action they may perceive in what 
manner they are to act. 
It is the work of genius to take ad- 


vantage of circumſtances, and to ſub. 


mit to \them; ; it is impolhble to foreſee 
the precautions dependant on them, 
as the very circumſtances mult be 


themſelves unforeſeen; jt is by a ge- 
neral's addreſs, in knowing how to. 


profit by circumſtances, thar he ſhews 


mis ſuperiority in the day of battle. 
NI. de Montecucult reduces all the 


advantages that can be gained over 
an enemy to four principal heads, 
which, in reality, are of themſelves 
reduced to the kuonijedve of profiting 


by circumſtances: ſuch are the advan— 
tages. of numbe ry when the enemy is 


beaten in his pol; nis convoys, an 
in his forages; u 050 an ambuſcace is 
{v1 counde 2 whey a whole army 
falls upon a tially, weak, and lepa— 
rated, body: the fecond Lead .coniifts 
in the knowledee of the commander; 
the third in the manner oi fighting; 
and the fourth in the advantage of tie 
o round. A general, who properiy 
conſiders theſe heads, will to diſp vie 
o' a combined army, that at may, at 


the ſame time, receive 9 with. 
out miſtake, and execute then wn 


Out contulivn ; 4 very tneceliaty Pre- 
caution, and one which Banio, ge- 


neral of the Carthaginians, neglected 


to take with regard to ile ſtrangers 


allied with them, which eccafioned 
the troubles related by Folybius. He 
thould have mixcd the ſoldiers be- 


longing to thoſe countries, where bra⸗ | 


very is in a manner natural to them, 
with thoſe belonging to countries 


where 1t is more extraordinary. 


Vigetius points out the precautions 
necelſary to be taken by a general, to 
avoid having either the wind or the ſun 
in his front. The wind, which raiſed the 
duſt, and blew it into the eyes of the 


Romans, contributed to the loſs of 


the battle of Cannæ: the fun, on 


the other hand, dazzles the ſoldiers, 


and Jays open their diſpoſitions and 
evolutions to the enemy: in a word, 
the general ſhould not neglect even 


thoſe precautions which may be in 


appearance uſeleſs, whether before 
the battle, or at the very time they 
may be put in execution after the ac- 


tion; as the rallying the: troops, the 


retreſhing of them, the retreating 
from before the enemy, or the pur— 


ſuit of him, ſuppoling the battle to 


be gained. A general ſhould have 
belorehand tormed the plans of the 


marches and the enterpriſes he would 


attempt, and be almoſt certain of the 
neans of executing them; if, on the 
contrary, he fails, he ſhould have de- 
termined the politions by which the 
army, fixed in a camp ſtrong by ſitu- 


ation, may prevent the enemy from 


reaping any great advantage from his 
victory : he ſhould alſo have e provided 
torthe ſecurity ofthe priſoners, theho!- 
piials, the plunder of the ſoldiers; in 
(hort, for all that is neceſſary for pre- 
ſerving order and dijciple, and every 
thing «contributing gto the ſecurity ofthe 


troops: the diſtrels of the enemy, and 


the glory of the ſovereign, ſhould be 


provided for without waiting tor the 


event; for at that time confuſionland 


diſorder would prove more fatal than | 
even the battle. 


1hegencral's poſt during the action 
ougſit to be, according to Vigetius, on 
the right wing, between the cavalry 


und the infantry. Onozander fixes 


it upon ſome height, and Santa Cruz 


towards he centre of the army, and 


in the trunt of the fecond line. Ti— 
tus Livius and Polybius have obſery- 
ed, that the poſts of Scipio and Han- 


nibal were always in thole parts which 


were leaſt expoſed : becauſe, as ob- 


ſerved by Onozander, a general who 


runs into danger bs a raſh man, fuller 
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of preſumption than courage: neither 
is daringnels, adds his commentator 


after Plato, always a ſign of courage; 


beſides, a man who is really brave, i is 


yever daring but when it is abſolute— 
y neceſſary. 

A general ſhould not always ſup- 
poſe that what particularly ſtrikes 
him is right; he ſhould reaſon calm- 
ly upon the probability ot it, in order 
to come to a greater degree of cer- 


tainty with regard to the practicabi- 
lity : he ought allo, ſays Vigetius, to 


be acquainted with the nature of the 
enemy, and the characters of the ge- 
nerals, whether they are prudent | or 
raſh, daring or timid ; whether they 


fight upon principles or at hazard; in 


effect, a general ought ro be earlier 
or later! in making an attack in pro— 
portion to the rathneſs of the enemy. 


If, ſays M. de Montecuculi, any ſign 


of fear or confuſion is perceived a- 


mong the enemy, which will be 
known when the ranks are diſorder- 
ed, when the troops mix together in 
the intervals, when the colours wave 


about, and the firing is irregular and 


faint ; then he mould charge and pur- 
{ue the enemy without giving him 


time for recollection: ſome dragoons, 
light cavalry, platoons, ſome looſe 
troops, ſhould be ſent forward; who, 


whilſt the army advances in order of 


battle, will go before to ſeize ſome 


poſts into which the enemy muſt fall. 
A general ought alſo, ſays Vigetius, 
to ſound the {pirit of his ſoldiers, and 
_obſerve whether they have a firmer 
countenance than the enemy. lt is 


dangerous to lead an army on to ac- 


tion that is not thoroughly determin- 
ed to do its duty. 
Vigetius elſewhere, „ are generally 
won by a ſmall number of men.” 
The great myſtery conſiſts in the ge- 
neral's knowing how to chooſe them, 
to poſt them well, conformable to his 
Plan, and the lervices required of 


them. 


1 cannot a aſſgn the kee (ſays he) 
why particular bodies fight better a- 
_gaivſt other particular ones, or why 


thoſe who have beat bodies ſtronger 


than themſelves, have in their turn 


been often beaten by thoſe that were 
veaker.—!t is undoubtedly owing to 
vant of confidence; becauſe the page 


% Battles,” ſays 


of action has been different ; or from 
other circumſtances which cannot be 
laid hold of, but on the very inſtant.“ 
The ſituation of the mind is ſhewn in 
the countenance of the ſoldiers ; it is 
declared in their diſcourſe, and by 


the moit trifling of their actions. The 
-general ſhonld conſult them; he 


ought even to go farther—the beſt 
countenance is not always a ſign ot 
the firmeſt courage. Cowardice often. 


conceals itlelf under the maik of in- 


trepidity ; but, ſoon as the action be- 
gins, the veil falls off, and the coward 
ſhews himſelf, notwithſtanding ali his 
endeavours to the contrary. Neither 

at this time ſhould a proper degree of 
fear be thought blameable; nature 


muſt be allowed to ſhrink in that aw- 
ful and uncertain ſituation : the 


coward gives himſelf up to his fears; 


the bully ſeeks in vain to diſſemble 


them ; and the raſh man, who cannot 
diſtinguiſh between danger and fatety, 
is ſenhble of both; the real foldier is 
always modelt, and contented with 
having done his duty. A good ge- 
neral turns every thing, even want of 
ſtrength, to advantage. Hannibal, at 


the battle of Cannz, poſted his beft. 


troops uponthe wings, that the centre, 


Which was. compoſed of thoſe on 
whom he had the leaſt dependence, 
might be the ſooner broke, in order 
to give the wings an opportunzy of 


ſurrounding the Romans, 

It alſo requires a very ſtrict exa- 
mination in a general, in order to be 
thoroughly maſter of the circum— 
ſtances on which he thould regulate 


his diſpottions ; and he will alſo find 


it ſometimes necefſary to make fone 
change in his original intentions. It 
is always proper that the corps ob re- 


ſerve ſhould be compoled of veterans, 
and even of part of the lower of the 
army ; for, ſhould the army happen 
to be broke, this reſerve alone may 
probably give a new tace to the aC- 


tion: it was this method which lan- 


nibal purſued at the battle of Zama z 


where Scipio, after having defeated 
the troops Which preſented theme 


ſelves to him, was altonithed to find 


he had a new army to fight with. At 
the battle of Fontenoy, the horle- 


guards placed in reſerve with lome 


brigades of infantry, determined the 
4.9 2 | iuccets 
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| ſucceſs of the day. Nevertheleſs, on 
ſome occaſions this diſpoſition may 
prove diſadvantageous; as, for 1n- 
ſtance, where it would be neceſſary to 
preſent a large front to the enemy, or 
where it 1s neceſſary to prevent his 


getting poſſeſſion of a paſs or a defile; 


where a general finds himſelf too in- 
ferior, and where there are alſo poſts 
to be defended. 
ceſſary to repeat every thing men- 
tioned by Vigetius, relative to the 
precautions neceſſary to be taken be- 


fore a battle; time, and the difference 


of weapons, have greatly altered dif- 


poſitions: fire- arms, which are now _ 


made uſc of inſtead of darts and 
Mflings, and the bayonet inſtead of the 
Pike, have contracted the intervals 
which muſt 
_ tween every ſoldier. 

M. de Montecuculi with great rea- 
ſon. obſerves, that there cannot be 
too many officers in 
day of battle, in order to fapply the 
places of thoſe who are Killed: bur 
can a man pofeſſed of any degree of 
humanity approve of what he adds, 
that this number ſhould be inc 
in time of war, and reduced 1n time 
of peace ? 
ſoldier, who, after haeing laviſhed 
his blood for the fafety of his coun- 
try, and the glory of his prince, fees 
himſelt expoſed to the 
ſarius! Whatever were the virtues 
of his maſter Juſtinian, can any one, 
without indignation, fee this general, 
after having overcome the Perſians, 
reunited Africa to the empire, pu— 
niſhed the Vandals, driven the Goths 
out of italy, ravaged Aﬀyria, ſcat- 


tered at a diſtance from both empires 
that throng of barbarians by which 


they were over-run, and preſerved the 
Throne, and the life of the emperor ; 
upon the bare ſoſpicion, or rather 

under the pretence of a conſpiracy, 
Jeprive 'd of light, and reduced to beg 
alins Oi patente s in the ſtreets of 
that city which he had ſo often ſaved ? 


I: has been already ieen, that the 


___ 4ilpolitions in a mountainous country 


change according to the fituation of 
ihe ground. Vigetius repeats, ſpeak. 
f g ofa field of battle, what has been 
{> often eſtabliſhed in the foregoing 
jections, that an open country 18 al 


It would be unne- 


neceſſarily be left be- 


an army on the. 


realed- 


What a proſpect for A 


fate of Beli 


cavalry, 
two arinies are on the ſame ide, the 
right of the one, and the left of the 
other, to the river, as repreſented in, 
The left of the 


ways moſt advantageous for an army 
that is ſtrongeſt in cavalry ; and that 


an encloſed ſpot, divided by ditches 
and marſhes, covered with mountains 
and woods, is moſt convenient for in- 
fantry. In this Jaſt, the knowledge 
of the country, the art, the ability dt 


the peneral, and the underſtanding ot 


the general officers under his orders, 
ſooner aſcertain the ſucceſs, than a 
ſuperiority of troops in an open coun- 
try, which preſents little or no variety 
of ground, and which allows the 
greateſt part, or indeed the whole, of 
the troops to act; 
troops is attended with great advan— 
tage, provided allo the diſpoſition 1s 
good. 


The different diſpoſitions for troops 


are ſo many, the circumſtances differ 


ſo greatly, that, were it even poſſible 


to connec in one body only all the 


battles which have been fought ſince 


O 


the time mankind reſolved to regulate 


their properties by the Jaw of the 
ſtrongeſt, the number of contrivances 
* hich remained to be collected would 


be greater than of thoſe which have 


been actually executed. It is impoſ- 
fible to give a detail of every thing ; 
for in that caſe every particular ſpor, 


and the diſpoſition proper for it, every 


country, and all the circumſtances 
that way oblige theſe diſpoſitions to 


vary, muſt be deſcribed. Thoſe now __ 


going to be mentioned, are only with 
a view of giving the rules, and of 
more clearly demonſtrating thoſe pre- 


cepts which lead to the knowledge of 


all others. 
Disy. I. 
force be ſuppoſed, in an open coun- 
try divided by a river, conſiſting of 
57 battalions and 52 ſquadrons each, 
huffars, and dragoons. T he 


the ſubjoined plate. 
army whoſe right 1s to the river is 
unſupported ; aud that whoſe left is 
ſupporied, has a wood on 1ts right, 
By this diſpoſition may be ſeen the 
neceflity of covering the wing of the 
army A, that is expoſed. 


The army B, whole right and left 
are ſupported, is formed upon two. 
Mae and protencs the ſame front as 


the 


the ſuperiority in 


Let two armies of equal 


e ; 


x 
. 
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battalion between the infantry and the 


n its right; 
it remains in its poſt, i In order to ke ep 
this ſupport, then the ten battalions 
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the army 4, with a reſerve in the 
rear. The following is therefore 
thought to be nearly the diſpoſition 
which ſhould be made by the general 


commanding the army whole left is 


unſupported. The firſt line ought to 
conliſt of 20 battalions, with intervals 
of about three toiſes between each 
battalion; 12 ſquadrons on the right, 


with their proper intervals; four 
battalions on the right of the cavalry, 
10 pieces of cannon and a battalion in. 
column cloſe to the river; 12 ſqua- 
drons on the left of the firſt line, with 


their proper intervals; 16 battalions 
in the ſecond line, zoo paces diſtance 
from the firſt; 1x ſquadrons on 1ts 
right, placed behind the intervals of 
thoſe in the firſt line ; - and on their 
right, ſix ſquadrons of dragoons next 
the river, in order to ſuſtain the in- 
fantry and cannon covering the right; 
11 ſquadrons on the left, placed in 
the fame manner as thoſe on the 


right; 10 pieces of cannon, ſupport-. 


ed bv a battalion in column, between 
the inſantry and the cavalry of the 
10 others, {upported allo by a 


cavalry of the left ; four batt. lions 


in the rear of the lecond line on the 
left, with orders to tranſport itſelf 


obliquely, or ſidewiſe, as ſoon 2s the 


army moves to attack that which is 
12 ſquadrons of 
_ cavalry in the rear of the firſt line 
upon the left, to poſt themſelves ob- 


drawn up againſt it; 


Iiquely upon the flank, at 100 paces 


_ diſtance from the firſt quad ron onthe 


left, next to the four battalions and 


the cannon; the reſerve, cohſiſting 


of 10 battalions and eight ſquadrons 
of dragoons, in the third line upon 
the left flank, ſo that it may fall into 
the firſt line as ſoon as the ſquadrons 
of cavalry, which were in the rear of 
thoſe of the firſt line, fhall be poſted 
obliquely : in this poſition, the army 


will move forward, the right never 
quitting the banks of the river. 


If the enemy's army. ſhould ad- 
vance, the diſpoſition of the army 4 
will become ſtill better, becauſe the 
army 3 will quit the ſupport it had 
but if, on the contrary, 


of the reſerve, tollowe 3 by the eie glu 


ſuſtain the left. 
tainiy of ſucceeding in this attack, he 
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ſquadrons of dragoons, will join the 
four which ſupport the flanks of the 
cavalry which is poſted obliquely. 
When marching, this line poſted ſide- 
wiſe ſhould proceed obliquely ;. and, 
when the cannon ſhall be near enough 
to cannonade with effect, it hould 
make ſeveral diſcharges, in order to 
break and beat down the entrench- 
ments, or felled trees, which the ene- 
my may have made, and alſo to de- 

ſtroy their diſpoſition. As foon as 
the army A ſhall be near enough to 
cannonade the army B with ſucceſs, it 
muſt halt, and amuſe it with a conti- 
nual fire of the cannon. The prin— 
cipal attack ought to be made at the 
wood by the fourteen battalions : in 
order to give more itrength and cer- 
tainty to this attack, ſix other batta- 
lions, with ten pieces of cannon, 


ſhould be detached to it from the fe- 


cond line, always keeping up a fire 
from the front. If, during this at- 
tack, it is perceived that the enemy 


weakens his line, in order to carry 


alliſtance to the wood that is attacked, 
then the centre and the right of the 


army ſhould march up, and charge 


him briſkly. The troops who can- 
nonade the wogd ought not to ad- 
vance, but ſhould only! Keep the troops 
poſted i in it at bay; becauſe that part 
which the enemy has weakened will 


then become the principal object of 


attack: it is probable that the ene- 


my, having weakened his front, will 


certainly be broken. If the enemy 
ſhould not weaken his front, and the 


attack of the wood ſhould ſur ceed, as 
foon as the enemy is driven out of it, 


the troops which attacked it ſhould 
take the N in flank; then the 
body of the army, by advancing, 


ought to determine an affair already 


halt gained. If, by the intelligence 
the general hath received, and the 
number which he knows the enemy's 
army to conſiſt of, and which he ſees 
before him, he judges the wood is 


filled with infantry, and that conſe- 


quently the attack of it will be at- 
tended with difficulty, he muſt attack 
on the ſide of the river, by marching 
by degrees from the right, as if 10 
For the greater cer- 


Mou reinforce the five battalion 
upon 
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poſted ſidewiſe, | 
attack the wood ſuffained by dra- 


their arms 
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upon the right with ſome others from 
the ſecond line: the left ſhould conti- 
nue inthe poſitionalready-mentioned, 
to keep back the enemy. If it ſhonld 
happen that the enemy, ſeeing his 
left attacked, cauſes the troops to 
Jeave the wood in order to replace 


thoſe of the centre, wich he cauſed 


to march to the aſhitance of the left, 
the fourteen battalions, which are 
ought briſkly to 


goons. Theſe laſt ſhould poſt thein- 
ſelves upon the left flank of the in- 
tantry in order to cover it ; and, as 


Joon as it ſhall be within ſixty paces 
of the enemy, it ſhoul march up to 
him with bayonets fixed ; 


and the 
dragoons ought to attack him! in flank 
at the time the infantry does the ſame 


in head. The wood is all this while 


fuppoled to be practicable for the 
dragoons on horſeback ; but in caſe 


it thould not be fo, they muſt dif- 
mount, the infantry being ſufficiently 
fupported by the twelve ſquadrons of 


cavalry, which are placed fidewiſe. 
The general may with eaſe, eſpe- 


cially in an open country, attack the 
enemy's whole army together; but 


this way be attended with great dan— 
ger, and if the whole front of the 
firſt line is broken, there will not be 


much difficulty in breaking the fe- 


cond : whereas, by attacking the 
enemy's army in one or two parts, if 
one of theſe attacks ſucceeds, the bat. 


tle is won; becauſe the troops who 


are victorious, take the enemy in 


flank, at the ſame time that he is at- 


tackedin head by the reſt of the army. 


In caſe it ſhould not ſucceed, the 


troops who mage ihe attack can re- 


treat, protected by the whole army, 
| which hath not at all infkere d. 


The general thould, as much as 
poſſible, conces] the motions he in— 


tends making from the enemy; con- 


ſequently the tive battalions and ten 


picces of cannon which ſupport the 


Tight of the army next the river onght 
ro march in the rear of the ſquacrons 
of the firit nine, the infantry with 
lecured, 


tended, till the two armies are ready 


to march to charge each other. It is 


the fame with regard to the ſquadrons 


and not range. 
| themſelves in the order of battle in- 


of cavalry, which ſhould be poſted 

behind thoſe of the firſt line, to exe- 

cute the deſign already laid down. 
Disr. II. If the two armies are 


not ſupported either on their right or 


their left, the ſame poſition ſhould 


ſubſiſt that hath already been eſta- 
bliſhed tor the, cavalry, which is in 
the rear of that belonging to the firſt 


line, except that it ſhould be diftri- 
buted on the right and the left. If 


there is not cavalry ſufficient, huſſars 


muſt be ſubſtituted in its place ; ; but, 
it there ſhould be cavalry enough, it 
muſt be uſed on this occaſion ; be- 
cauſe, cavalry being a greater body, 
its charge is heavier, and it alſo 
makes a greater impreſſion upon other 
cavalry oppoſed to it, provided they 
execute their order with vivacity, 
This cavalry or huſſars, which are 
polted d fidewiſe, ſhould not quit their 
poſt, but wait the ſucceſs of the at. 
tack. If the enemy is repulſed, they 


muſt then fall upon his flanks, and 


by a briſk and vigorous charge en- 
deavour to involve the ſecond line in 
the confuſion of the firſt 5 they will 
be followed by part of the wing. ot 
cavalry that is victorious, 1n order 1 1 
give a greater force to the attac. 


the ſecond line, taking as much care 
as poſſible not to leave 
cavalry upon the wing of infant r 
that is in a condition of protecting eit. 


any body of 


After thele two lines of cavalry have 
been broken and purſued, halt ot the 
victorious line ſhould remain in or- 
der of battle; and, by a motion to 


the right from the left, take the ene. 
my's infantry in flank, at the ſame 


time that it is attacked in head by the 
infantry of the army. The ſecond 
line ſhou!d then move inte the place 

of the firſt, in order to be near 


enough to alliſ it in caſe the enemy's. 


infantry ſhould ſtand its ground firm- 
ly; but it is probable, that, being de- 


prived of its cavalry, it will neither 


have the ſame firmneſs, nor the ſame 
ipirit, as if it was {npported, efpect- 
ally when 1t is attacked on every fide, 

The cavalry and the huſſars who 
purſue the beaten wing ſhould not 
expoſe themſelves t00 much, or break 


their order in the purſuit, tor fear the 


enemy's hnTars which are behind 


ond fa}l upon and beat them by at- 
tacking | 


_ 
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acking them on all ſides; which may 
very probably happen, it they do not 
take care to keep in order of battle ; 


avhich ſhould at leaſt be attended to 


by the cavalry. After the huffars 


have purſued the enemy's cavalry ſo 


long as to entirely diforder them, 
they ſhould return and take their 


former poſts, in order to march from 


thence to whatever place they may be 
ſerviceable. Although 1t may ap- 
pear ſometing hard to make the huſ- 


lars return, there is nothing ſo dif- 


ficult but what may be accomplithed, 
when: order and diſcipline are firmly 


eſtabliſhed, and when an officer has 


the art of making 
and obeyed. „ | 

At the battle of Cannæ, the Car- 
thaginian cavalry, fuperior to that of 


himſelf beloved 


the Romans, having broke through 
them, one part continued the pur- 
{uit, and the other tell upon the rear 
and the flanks. of their infantry ; at 
the lame time the Carthaginan in- 
fantry charged that of the Romans in 
all parts, which decided the victory. 
Thus Hannibal owed his victory part- 
ly to his ſuperiority in cavalry, and 


to his attack upon the flanks. The 
Numidians, who were upon the right 
wing of the Carthaginian army, and 


who fought nearly in the fame man- 


ner as the huſſars, performed on this 


occation the ſame 1ervi-e as the huſ- 


fars would certainly do in the diſpo- 


fition now before us; ſo true it is, 


that infantry, deſtitute of its cavalry, 


hath no longer the {ame firmneſs, nor 


the ſame {ſpirit ; and, if it is alſo at- 
tacked in head by infantry, it cannot 
avoid being beat. "The principal at- 


tention of a general, ſays M. de 


Montecuculi, ought to be to ſecure 


the flanks; experience having taught, 
that, when the wings of cavalry are 
broke, the infantry is ealily ſurround- 


ed, and hath no longer the means, 
nor even ihe Courage, of defending 
itſelf. The reader may ſee the priu- 
ciples he lays down upon that ſubject. 


Nis leet by the example ot the bat- 
tle of Cannæ, what ule the cavalry 


ought to be put to, particularly in au 


Open Country where it can eaſily act. 


What advantage may not be expected 
trom it, when an army of Komans, 


£0,000 lirong in infantry, aud 60 


very llightly. 


| 303 
horſe, was overcome by the Cartha- 
ginians, weaker by the half in infan— 
try, but which derived its principal 
ſtrength from 10,000 cavalry, all ve- 
terans, ana well diſciplined. | 

But, it the wing ot cavalry is beat, 
it ought to retreat with as much order 
as pollible. "The cavalry, or hufſars, 
that are poited ſidewiſe, ſhould always 
continue ja the ſame place; there is 
no reaſon to tear that the enemy will 
advance briſkly to the purſuit ; be- 
cauſe he will be taken in flank by the 


body that is poſted fidewiſe; a cir- 


cumſtance which ought not only to 
abate the eagerneſs ot the conquerors, 
but alſo animate the conquered. B) 
this manner of acting they vain time 
to pals through the intervals of the 
{ſecond line, and to rally in the rear 
of it, which they can perform with 
the greater eaſe, as they are neither 
purſued nor moleſted, at leaſt but 

In order to prevent the inconve- 
niences that may ariſe if the huſſars 
in charging the firſt line of the enemy 
in flank are charged by the ſecond, it 
is neceſſary to detach inſtantly from 
the reſerve a body of draguons luf- 


ficient to fill up the intervals of the 


huſfars, which will form a full line 
without taking up more ground : this 


can be fo much better effected, as 


there would be no ground on the 
other fide of the troops who are poſt— 
ed ſidewiſe, and that, belides, theſe 
troops would he at too great a dil. 


- tance from the main body of the army. 


Again, without Cauiing them to fill 


up the intervals of the hullars, they 


may be placed in a (ſecond line be. 
hind them ; and when the huffars at. 
tack the flank of the enemy's wing, 


the dragoons will take their place, in 
order to keep back the enemy's ſe— 


cond line. This method hath the 
fame eifect, and is pertormed with 
leſs difficulty. It is almoſt evident, 


that the ſecond line will not dare ad- 


vance to protect rhe ftirit, tor fear of 
being charged in flank by the dra- 
goohs, but that on the contrary it 
Will be obliged to retreat, | | 

This dilpolition, the performance 


of which ay pears very ditticult, is not 
In reality 10, it the general hath taken 


it hs 
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troops are well diſciplined, and know 
how to move with order and exact- 
neſs. Even when this motion is not 


performed with all the exattneſs poſ- 


{ible, it can never be dangerous, be- 


- Cauſe the front of the two lines will 
not be deſtroyed, and becaule it is 


alſo made upon the rear; and that, if 
the dragoons and huſſars are attacked 
and beat in marching up, their de- 
feat cannot be any way ee to 


the main body of the army. 


When the field of battle is in an 


open country, all the troops generally 
come down, eſpecially when there is 


no obſtacle to prevent them. On 
theſe occaſions, it is requiſite that the 
diſpolition of the troops ſhould be 
ftrong in every part; there ſhould al- 
ways be a reſerve, whether of infan- 
try or dragoons, in order to be ready 


to aſſiſt the troops which have ſuffered. 


If it is poſſible, in an open coun- 


Ws try, to find any hollow to ſupport the 
right, and a village to ſupport the 
left, the general ſhould make choice 
Of that ſituation, ſuppoſing his in- 
tention is to accept, and not offer, 

If he deſigns to give battle, 

it would be unneceſſary to take this 

poſition, becauſe he muſt quit it in or- 
der to attack the enemy: but, if cir- 
cumſtances require his accepting it, 
he mult ſeize this poſt, and place in- 
fantry and cannon in the village, and 


ſtation other infantry in the rear to 
ſupport that which is in the village. 
As to the ditpolition for the order 
of battle, eſpecially for the froat of 
the line, it muſt be regulated by the 


ground, by the diſpoſition the enemy 


has taken, by the troops that can 
molt ealily act, and by thoſe that the 
enemy can oppoſe to them. If the 


enemy has pitched upon a field of bat- 
_ tle, and the general would attack 


him in it, he ſhould keep his whole 


tront employed; but ſhould make his 
Chief efforts on one or two parts, 


upon the wings, or at the centre. 
This was the method practiſed by 
Marfhal Saxe in all his battles: when 


he accepted battle, as he was obliged. 


to do at Fontenoy in 1745, he was in 
expectation that the oppoſite army 
would attack him on one fide ſooner 
than another; 


lated, the poſts intrenched and oc- 


that is properly given them, 


the centre, always conforming to the 
ſituation of the ground, and the field 1 
of battle which the enemy has choſen 


front of the oppoſite army with equal 


encd, and are witneſſes of each other's 


the ſecond is ſeldom of any great uſe; 


the enemy in dank; 


ſiſtance to the troops that are beat. 
If the general does not ſucceed in 


being repulſed four times, M. Saxe 
ſent them a reinforcement; 
troops, being united, carried the Vile 
lage at the fifth attack, which deter- 
mined the tate of the battle.” | 


army. | 
examples of this. 


be ſupported, and making the left = 


in this ſituation the 
diſpolitions (hould be properly regu- 


cupied, the cannon diſtributed, and 
troops placed in the rear of each poſt 
to ſuſtain thoſe which are in it: vic- 
tory ſhould then be expected from the 
capacity of the commanders, the firm. 
neſs of the troops, and the aſſiſtance 
But, 
when a general gives battle, he may 
attack either the right, the left, or 


which cannot be aſcertained but by 4 
thorough knowledge of the country. 
It 1s dangerous to attack the whole 


vivacity, becaule, if the attack does 
not ſucceed, the troops are diſheart- 

defeat. If the firſt line is repulſed, 

whereas, by only employing the 
whole front of the enemy, and making 

a {trong attack upon one or two parts, 6 
if it is ſucceſsful, the troops can take 
and thoſe which 
amuſed his froat will then attack him 
briſkly, and prevent him ſending aſ - 
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the firſt attack, he can try it again 
with greater force, by cauling the 
troops of the ſecond line to march, as 
was done at the battle of Lafeldt 
fought in 1747 : the French troops 


theſe 


In a plain but incloſed country, a 
general can attack only part of an 
Antiquity furniſhes many 
Epaminondas, at 
the battle of Leuctra, attacked ou'y 


the right of the Lacedemonian Army» 


with a large column of infantry that 
formed his left; cauſtng the right to 


march, the whole army, according to 
the opinion of the Chevalier de Fo- 
lard, wheeled. The batile of Man- 
tinza, won by the ſame general, is 
alio of the ſame nature; with this 
exception, that it was the centre of 
the Lacedemonian army that was at- 
tacked, Theſe examples are only 
| propeies 


n en 2-4... : . - . 
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propoſed as what may poſſibly hap- 


pen, but which it would be danger- 


ous to imitate on every.occalion, and 


which ſhould be purſued in circum- 


ſtances only where a general expects 
great advantage from them, 

As the cavalry can ealily act in an 

open country, and be of great af- 


| fiſtance to the infantry, all poſſible 


means ſhould be uſed to contribute 


to the ſucceſs of their attack; they 
ſhould always be ſupported by troops 
in their rear, Cavalry is of great uſe, 
particularly where the two armies, 
from the ſituation of the countr y, find 
no obſtacle to prevent their joining; 
and, if the cavalry, as M. de Puy- 
ſegur obſerves, is beat, even when 

the infantry of the ſame army is vic 
torious, the beſt thing that can after- 
wards happen to it is, to retire in 


good order. 
The ground ſo often varies, that 


even in an open country there are un- 
| evenneſſes, thickets, moraſſes, and 
hollows ; in each of theſe ſituations 


the diſpoſitions ſhould be changed. 


If theſe thickets happen to be in the 
line of cavalry, and it can act there 
(for if it cannot, it would be a very 
great fault to place it in them), it 
ſhould be intermixed with platoons of 
_ infantry, obſerving alſo not to take 


them from the main body of the 
army, but from the reſerve, in order 
not to diminith the ſtrength of the 
front; which ſhould never be done 
on any occalion whatever, unleſs part 


of the army, either by its own or the 
enemy's poſition, cannot act offen- 


ſively, by reaſon of ſome morals, hol- 


low, or any. either obſtacle that the 


Enemy may have placed before him ; 
it, nevertheleſs, a general can take 


an advantageous poſition, by cauling 
theſe thickets or theſe hedges to be 
occupied by infantry, he ſhould give 
it the preference, to enable the ca- 
valry to act with the greater facility. 


THE TURKS. 


| £ HE ancient name of this Fes 


is ſaid by Mela to be Turce, or 
Turci; ſuppoſed to be the Tuſci of Pto- 


lemy, whom he places between Cau- 
Vor. VI. No. $2, 


each other. 
ter, becauſe the front is not ſo large, 


The diſpoſitions vary not only ac. 


cording to the ſituation of the ground, 


but allo _ according to the general's 
views, Some draw up the battalion 
without intervals, or like a wall; 

others, with ſmall intervals; others 
leave the diltance of half a battalion 


between each; and others, in pur— 
ſuance of the Chevalier de Folard's 


method, place them in columns. The 
firſt dilpoſition is without doubt for. 
midable as to infantry ; but, as has 
been already remarked, it is defec- 
tive with regard to cavalry. In the 
third, the interval of half a battalion 


is too wide: it would require an im- 


menſe tract of ground ; befides, the 
battalions would not be near enough 
to have it in their power to protect 
The ſecond ſeems bet- 


the battalions are more within reach 


of aſſiſting each other, and have only 


the diſtance necetfary to prevent their 


mixing confuſedly together, The 
fourth is undoubtedly very good; but 
can a general promiſe himſelf, that 
the ſoldiers can always march at an 


equal pace together, and without 


ſtopping f The tire of the column 7 


continual, it defends itfelf on all tides; 
but its oblique fire does not do much 
execution, and there are ſituations and 
ſpots where this polition in column 
would be faulty. When it cannot 


| approach the enemy, and 1s alſo ex- 


poſed to his cannon, this diſpoſition 
would be dangerous; becauſe it is 
certain that cannon plays with much 
greater advantage upon depth than 

upon breadth; "betides, not being 
able to get near the enemy, there arc 


only the heads of the columns able to 

fire, and the reſt remains inactive, 
expoſed io the cannon. 
of the column is therefore only very 


i he polition 


good, when it can get up to the ene- 
my, agg charge him ©: -mpletely, 
(79. be continued. 1 
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- THE CUSTOMS, MANNERS, AND SINGULAS. CHARAC 


TER, or 


caſus and the Mes edit: The 
name is ſaid to denote, to deſolate, 
or lay waſte.” Herodotus places this 
people among the WI 14 or barbarous 


n nations 
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nations of the north. There is a 
very rapid river called Turk, running 


into the Caſpian Sea, from which 


ſome ſuppoſe, the Turks to take their 


name. They made no fighre in the 


world, till, having ſallied forth from 
their ancient habitations in the neigh- 


bourhood of Mount Caucaſus, they 
palled the Caſpian ſtraits, and ſettled 


in Armenia Major, about the year 
840. There they continued an un— 


| known and deſpicable pevple, till the 
inteſtine wars of the Saracens avd 


Perſiaus gave them an opportunity of 


aggrandizing themſelves. They ſub— 


dued the Perſians, in whole pay they 


firſt ſerved, and from whom they 


derived the Mahometan religion; 
and afterwards, pouring forth like a 


torrent, overwhelmed Syria, Cappa- 


docia, and the countries of the Hither 


3 Aſia, then held under diſtinct heads 


or princes, whom the Sultan Otho- 


man, or Ottoman, ſubduing, united 


the whole power in himſelf; which, 
notwithſtanding the cruſades or holy 


_ wars ſet on foot by all the Chriſtian 


powers of Europe, has continued in 


| his own family ever nee. Ibis ſuc— 


ceſſors ſubdued all Greece, aud at 


length took Conſtantinopie, which 


put a period to the Roman Empire in 


the Eaſt, under Conſtanuune, the Jaſt 
_ emperor; and thus have conltautly 
_enlarged, rather than diminiſhed, 
their empire; nutwithlkanding it is 
an eſtabliſhed tradition or prophecy 


among the Turks, that their empire, 


religion, and government, will be 


finally overturned by the Chriſtians. 


To detail the particulars of-iheir hif— 
tory, and to arrange in their proper 
order the above-mentioned extraor- 
dinary events; with the lingularities 
of their cuſtoms and manners, and 
the ſtate of their affairs at the pre- 


ſent day, will be the object of the 


| following pages. 


About the year 1030, Mohammed 


the ſoit of Sambrae! tultan of Perlia, 
not finding himſelt a match for Piſa- 


ris {ultan of Babylon, with whom he 
was at war, had recourſe to the 
Turks, lately fettled in Armenia, 


who ſent him zoo men, under the 
command of 'Taugrolipix, their chief. 
By their afſfillance Mohammed de- 
teated- his adverlary; but, when the 


Turks deſired leave to return home, 
he refuſed to part with them. Upon 
this they withdrew without his con- 
ſent to a neighbouring deſert ; and, 

being there joined by Heveral diſcon- 
tented Perſians, began to make fre- 
quent inroads into the ſultan's terri- 
tories. Againſt them Mohammed 
diſpatched an army of 20,000 men; 


who, being ſurpriſed in the night, . 


were utterly defeated by Tangr olipix. 
The fame of this victory drew multi. 


tudes to him from all parts; ſo that 
in a ſhort time Tangrolipix ſaw him- 
elf at the head of 50,000 men. Upon 
this Mohammed marched againſt. 


them in perſon, but was thrown from 


his horle in the beginning of the en- 


gagement, and killed by the fall; 
upon which his men threw down their 


arms, and ſubmitted to Tangrolipix. 


Atter this victory the Turkiſh ge- 


neral made war upon the Sultan of 
Babylon; whom he lle, and took 


poſſeſſion of his dominions. He then 
ſent his nephew, named Cutlu-Moſes, 


againſt the Arabiaus; but by them 


he was defe ated, and forced to fly to- 


wards Media. Through this pro- 


vince he was denied a paſſage, by 


Stephen the Roman governor ; upon 
which Cutlu-Moſes was obliged to 
force his way, by encountering the 
 Koman army. Theſe he put to flight, 
took the governor priſoner, and with 
out any farther oppoſition reached 


the confines of Perſia, where he fold 
Stephen tor a flave. 
thence to Tangrolipix, he exculed, 


in the beſt manner he could, his de- 

teat by the Arabians; but at the ſame 
time acquainted him with his victory 
over the Romans in Media, encou- 


raging him to invade that fertile coun- 


try, which he ſaid might be ealily 
conquered, as it was inhabited by 
none but women, meaning the Romans. 
At that time Tangrolipix did not 
 hearken to his advice, but marched 
aguinſt the Arabians at the head of a 
numerous army, He was, however, 


attended with no better ſucceſs than 
his nephew had been ; and therefore 


began to reflect on what he had told 
him. Soon afier he ſent Aſan his 


brother's ſon with an army of 20,000 
men to reduce Media. Purſuant to 


his rde, the Young prince entered 
5 | chat 


Returning from 


_ without 
_ Artza, a place of great trade, and 


| After this, Abraham Halim, | 
brother to Tangrotipix, hearing that 
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that country, and committed dread- 
ful ravages : but, being drawn into 
an ambuſh by the Roman generals, 


he was cut off with his whole army. 


Tangrolipix, nat diſcouraged by this 


misfortune, fent a freſh army into 
Media, near 100,000 ſtrong ; 


after having ravaged the country 
oppoſition, laid fiege to 


the moſt wealthy in thoſe parts. Not 
being able to reduce it by any other 
means, they ſet it on fire; and thus 


in a ſhort time it was utterly deſtroy- 


ed; the buildings reduced to aſhes, 


and 150,000 of the inhabitants periſh- 


ed either by the flames or the ſword. 


the Romans, reinforced with a body 
of troops under the command of Li- 


Parites governor of Iberia, had taken 


the field, marched againſt them, and 


offered them batile ; which they not 
declining, the two armies engaged 
The victory. 


with incredible fury. | 
continued long doubtful; but at 


length inclined to the Romans : : who 
nevertheleſs did not think proper to 
_ purſue the Turks, who had taken 
their general Liparites priſoner, The 


emperor, greatly concerned for the 


captivity of Liparires, diſpatched am- 
daſſadors with rich preſents, and a 
large ſum of money to redeem him, 
and at the fame time to conclude an 
alliance with 'Tangrolipix. 
tan received the preſents ; but gene- 
rouſly returned them, with the money, 
to Liparites, whom he ſet at liberty 
without any ranſom : only requiring 
him, at his departure, never more 
to bear arms ag 
long after, Taigrolipix ſent a perſon 


gainſt the Turks. 


in the character of ambaſfador, to 


Conſtantinople; who having arro- 
gantly exhorted the emperor to fub- 
Mit to his maſter, and acknowledge 
 himifelf his tributary, 
vioully qriveu out of the city. 5 
Tangrolipix, highly affronted ot 


was ignomi- 


the reception his ambaſſador had met 


with, entered Iberia while the Em- 
peror Conſtantine Monomachus was 
engaged in a war with the Patzinacæ, 
=@ Scythian nation. 
that country, he returned from thence 
to Media, and laid fiege to Mantzi- 


Having ravaged 


who, 


half 


over the wall among 
which ſo difheartened them, that they 
gave over 


ape. 


The ſul- 


Not 


his three ſons, Michael, 


chierta, a place defended by a nume- 
rous garriſon, and fortified with a 
triple wall and deep ditches. How- 
ever, as it was fituated in an open 


country, he hoped to be maſter of it 


in a ſhort time. But, finding the be- 
ſieged determined to detend them - 

ſelves to the laſt extremity, he re- 
ſolved to raife the ſiege, after he had 
continued it thirty days. But one of 
his officers, named Atcan, preſſed him 


to continue it one day longer, and to 


commit the management ot the attack 
to him. This. being granted, Alcan 
diſpoſed his men with ſuch ſkill, and 


ſo encouraged them by his example, 
that, notwithſtanding the vigorous 
oppolition they met with, the place 
would probably 


have been t taken, 
had not Alcan fell as he was mounts 
ing the wall. The beſieged, knowing 


him by the richnefs ot bis armour, 


drew him by the hair into the city, 
and cutting off his head, threw it 
the enemy : 


the afſuult and retired. 
The next ſpring Tangrolipix return- 
ed, and ravaged Iberia with the ut- 
moſt cruelty, "ſparing neither ſex nor 
But on the approach of the 
Roman army he retired to Tauris, 


leaving 3 20,000 men io infeſt the fron- 


tiers of the empire. This they did 
with great tuccelſs, the borders being. 
through the avarice of Monomachus 


unguarded. Till the time of-this em- 
peror, the Roman prov:nces bor-. 


dering on the countries of the barba- 


rians "had maintained, at their Own 


charge, forces to defend them; and 


were on that account exempted from 


paying tribute: bur, as Monomachus 


exacted trom them the lame ſums that 
were paid by others, they were longer 


n a condition to defend thentfelves. 
In 1063 died the I, mperor Conttan- 
tine Ducas, havivg lett the empire to 
Andronicus, 

and Conſtantine : bur, as they were 
all very young, he appointed the Em— 
preſs E adocia . regent during their 
minority, after having required of 


her an oath never to marry ; which 
_ oath was with great folemnity lodged 
in the hands of the patriarch of Con- 


ſtantinople. He likewite vbliged the 


ſenators (olemnly to ſwear that they 
1 would 
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command of the army, 


engagement through fear; 
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would acknowledge none for their ſo- 
vereign buthis three ſons. No ſooner, 
however, was he dead, than the 
Turks, hearing that the empire was 
governed by a woman, broke into 


Meſopotamia, Cilicia, and Cappado- 


cia, deſtroying all with fie and 
word. The empreſs was not in a 


condition to oppoſe them, the greater 


part of the army having been diſ- 
banded in her huſband's lite-time, and 
the troops that were ſtill on foot being 
undiiciplined, and altogether unfit 
for ſervice. In this dilemma the 
empreſs married an illuſtrious per- 
ſonage, named Romanus Diogenes; 
Who was thereupon proclaimed em- 


peror. He was a man of great activity 
and experience in war, and no ſooner 


faw himſelf veſted with the ſovereign 
power, than he took upon him the 


and palled 
over into Afia with the Ko forces he 


could aſſemble, recruiting and inur— 
ing them on his march to military di 
ciplive, which had been utterly neg- 
Jected in the preceding reigus. On 
his arrival in this continent, he was 
informed that the Turks had ſurpriſed : 


and plundered the city of Neocreſarea, 
and were retiring with their booty : 
on this news he haſiened after them 


at the head of a choſen body of light 
armed troops, and came up with them 
on the third day: as the Turks were 


marching in diforder, withour the 
leaſt apprehenſion of an enemy, Ro- 
manus cut great numbers of them 
in pieces, and eaſily recovered the 


booty; after which he puriued his 


march to Aleppo, which he re-took 


from them, together with Hierapolis, 


where he built a ſtrong caltle. 
As he was returning to join the 


forces he had left behind him, he was page ſuitable to his quality; and dif- 


met by a numerous body of Turks, 


who attempted to cut off his retreat. 
At firlt he pretended to decline an 
but at- 
facked them atlterwards with ſuch vi— 


gour when they leaſt expected it, that 


he put them to flight at the firſt on- 


ſet, and might have gaineda complete 
victory hag ie thouglit proper to pur- 


ſje them. After this, ſeveral towns 


 tubmatted to him; but, the ſeaſon 


being tar ſpent, the emperor return- 


ed to Cooſtautinople. The following 


* 
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year he paſſed over into Aſia early in 
the ſpring; and being informed that 


the Turks had ſacked the rich city of 


Iconium, beſides gaining other con- 


{iderable advantages, he marched in 


perſon againſt them. But the Turks, 
not thinking it adviſable to wait his 
coming, retired in great haſte. The 


Armenians, however, encouraged by 


the approach of the emperor's army, 


fell upon the Turks in the plains of 


Tarſus, put them to flight, and ſtrip- 
ped them both of their baggage and 
of the booty they had taken. The 


ſpring following the emperor once 


more entered Aſia at the head of a 
conſiderable army which he had raiſe, 


and with incredible pains diſciplined 


during the winter. When the two 
armies $drew near to each other, Axan, 


the Turkiſh ſultan, and ſon of the 


famous Tangrolipix, ſent propoſals 
to Romanus for a laſting and honour- 
able peace. Theſe were rejected, 


and a deſperate engagement enſued, 
when, in ſpite of the atmoſt efforts of | 


the emperor, his army was routed, 


and he himſelf wounded and taken 
priſoner. When this news was brought. 


he Axan, he could ſcarcely believe 
; but, being convinced by the ap- 
. of che royal captive in his 


preſence, he tende ly embraced him, 
and addreſſed him in an affectionate 


manner: © Grieve? not (ſaid he), moſt 


noble emperor, at your misfortune 


tor ſuch is the chance of war, ſome- 
times overwhelming one, and ſome- 


times another: you ſhall have no oc- 


caſion to complain of your captivity ; 
for I will not uſe you as a priſoner, 
but as a prince.” 
the emperor ina royal pavilion; al- 
ſigned him attendants, with an equi- 


charged all ſuch priſoners as he de- 


fired. After he had for ſome days 
entertained his royal captive with ex. 


traordinary magnihcence, a perpetual 


peace was concluded betwixt them, 
and the emperor was diſmiſſed with 


tlie greateſt marks of honour and 
regard. He then ſet out with the 


'Turkith ambaſſador for Conſtanti, 
nople, where the peace was to be ra- 


tified ; but by the way he was in- 
for od that Eudocia had been driven 
trom the throne by John the brother 

of 


The Turk lodged. 
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of Conſtantine Dacas, and Pſellus a 


leading man in the ſenate, who had 
confined her to a monaſtery, and pro- 


claimed hereldeſt fon, Michael Du- 


cas, emperor. On this intelligence, 


Romanus retired to a ſtrong caſtle 
near Theodofiopolis, where he hoped 
to be joined by great numbers of his 
But in the 


friends and adherents. 
mean time John, who had taken upon 


him to act as guardian to the young 
prince, diſpatched Andronicus with 
a a conſiderable army againſt him. An- 
dronicus, having ealily defeated the 


ſmall army which Romanus had with 


him, obliged him to fly to Adana a 
city in Cilicia, where he was clotely 
beſieged, and at laſt obliged to ſur- 
render. 
ſoner into Phrygia, where he fell dan- 
_ gerouſly ill, being, as was ſuſpected, 


Andronicus carried his pri- 


ſecretly poiſoned. But the poiſon 
being too flow in its operation, John 
ordered his eyes to be put out; which 


was done with fuch cruelty that ne 
died ſoon after, in the year 1067, 


having reigned three years and eight 
months. 


Axan was no F ibm of 


the tragical end of his friend and ally, 
. than he reſolved toinvade the empire; 


and that not with a deſign only to 


plunder as formerly, but to conquer, 

and keep what he ſhould acquire. 
Ihe emperor diſpatched againſt him 
Iſaac Comnenus, with a conſiderable 
army; but he was utterly defeated 
and takenpriſoner by Axan. Another 
army was diſpatched, under the com 
mand of John Ducas, the emperor's 
uncle. 


vantages, and would probably have 


He gained at firſt ſome ad- 


put a ſtop to the Turks, had not one 


Ruſelius, or Urſelius, revolted with 
the troops he had under his com- 
mand, cauſed himſelf to be proclaim- 
ed emperor, and reduced ſeveral ci- 


ties in Phrygia and Cappadocia. A- 


gainſt him John marched with all his 


forces, ſuſtering the Turks in the 


mean time to purſue their conqueſts; 
but coming to an engagement with 
the rebels, his army was entirely de. 


Axan. 


emperors of Conſtantinople, 
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feated, and himſelf taken priſoner. 
Notwithſtanding this victory, Ruſe- 
lius was ſo much alarmed at the pro- 
greſs of the Turks, that he not only 
releaſed his priſoner, but joined with 
him againſt the common enemy, bv + 
whom they were both defeated and 
taken priſoners. Axan, however, 
was for ſome time prevented from 
purſuing his conqueſts by Cutlu- 


Moſes, nephew to the late Tangro- 


lipix. He had revolted againſt his 
uncle; but, being defeated by him in 
a pitched battle, had taken refuge in 
Arabia, whence he now returned at 
the head of a conſiderable army, in 
order-to diſpute the ſovereignty with 
But, while the two armies 
were preparing to engage, the khalif 
of Babylon, who was looked upon 
as the ſucceſſor of the great prophet, 
interpoſed his authority. He repre- 
ſented the dangers of their inteſtine 


diſlenſions; and by his mediation an 
agreement was concluded, on condi- 
tion that Axan ſhould enjoy undiſ- 


turbed the monarchy lately left him 
by his father, and Cutlu-Moſes ſhould 
pollels ſuch provinces of the Roman 


empire as he or his ſons ſhould in 
proceſs of time conquer. 


Aſter this agreement, both the 
Turkiſh princes turned their forces 
againſt the empire; and, before the 
year 1077, made themlelves maſters 


of all Media, Lycaonia, Cappadocia, 


and Bithynia, fixing the capital city 
of their empire at Nice in the latter 
province. During all this rime, the 
as well 
as their ſubjects, ſeemed to be in a 
manner infatuated. No notice was 
taken of the great progreſs made by 
theſe barbarians. The generals were 
ambitious only of ſeizing the totter- 
ing empire, which ſee med ready to 
fal! a prey to the Turks; and, after 
it was obtained, ſpent their time in 
oppreſſing their ſubjects, rather than 
in making any attempts to repulſe 
the enemy. 


(To be continued. 4 
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GALTANT ACTIONS DURING THE PRESENT WAR. A 


Tax WoLveriNe. 
APTAIN MORTLOCK, of the 
Wolverine gun; veſſel, expired 


ot | his wounds at Goſport on Thurſ- 
day evening Jan. 10, about half paſt 


ſeven o'clock. He died, as he had 


hved, like a hero. His ſpirits were 


fo good to the laſt moment, that he 
exerted himfelf tocomfort an aMicted 
mother and brother, who attended 
him, by repreſenting his death as the 
mere fortune of war, 
much of the action in which he had 
received his wounds, and of the ex- 


_ eellence of the ſhip which he had 
commanded in ir. The utmoſt height 
of his ambition, he ſaid, were he to 


Ive, would be to command a krigate 
on the ſame plan as that ſhip, 


The following particulars of the 


action cannot fail to place the name of 
Captain Mortlock high in the liſt of 
thoſe brave officers M ho, in the courſe 
of the preſent war, have raiſed the 


character of the Britiſh navy to an 


_ unprecedented height of fame. 
The Wolverine failed from the 


| Downs on the zd inſt. on a cruize on 


the coaſt of France. Being off Bou- 
logne, ſhe diſcovered the two lug- 


gers, and as it was then a thick fog, 
Me was of courſe cloſe to them be- 


fore they ſaw one another. Captain 


Mortlock immediately made them to 
be French, and his firſt care was how 


to get them brought to action, as he 
knew that, if they ſuppoſed his to be 
a (hip of war, they would make off. 
ile therefore put the Wolverine's 
head towards them, and hoiſted Da- 


niſh colours, They immediately bore 


down and came within hail. Being 


' hailed by them, Captain Mortlock 
anſwered he was from Plymouth for 


Copenhagen, reſerving his fire till 
they thould come abreaſt ot him. One 
ot the laggers was cloſe upon the 
trarboard quarter, and he caught her 


bowiprit between the mizen chains 


and the ſide of the Wolverine, having 
his main and mizen topfails ſhivering. 
He kept ber in this ſituation ready to 
wear. At this moment the attion 
began with muſguetry, the Wolverine 
hoiſting KL nglith colours. 
Mortloc k now iafhed the bo; pri, 05 


He ſpoke. 


her, they got away. | 
were going off, one of them fired a 
Captain 


the veſſel on-board of him to his 
mizen chains, as he began to enter- 
tain the hope of being able to take 
both veſſels. 


The other lugger meanwhile ſhot. 


a-head, and got on the larboard-how 
of the Wolverine, running on-board 
of her. In this poſition ſhe was 
boarded by the enemy three different 
times from both veſſels, but every 


Frenchman engaged in theſe attempts 
At one time the crew of 
the lugger on the larboard-bow made 

ſo ſtrong an attempt, that it required 
the aſſiſtance of almoſt every man in 


was killed. 


the Wolverine to, repulſe them. At 


ſame moment, an equally deſperate. 
effort was made by the other Iugger 


on the quarter, and many Frenchmen 


were actually on-board the Wolve— 
rine, but were killed by the gallantry. 
and exertion of Captain Mortlock 


and his brave officers and men, One 
Frenchman in particular was ſeen to 


cheer his men, and beat them with the. 
Hat of his ſword. 


This man himſelf 
got on the top of the little round- 


huuſe of the Wolverine, and gave 


three cheers to encourage the ethers 


to follow him. This man was fup-. 
poſed to be captain of the French 
veſſel. Captain Mortlock ran up to 
him to diſpute with him the pofleſfion 


of his poſt, The Frenchman pre-. 
ſented a piſtol in Captain Mortlock's 
face, which fortunately milled fire; 

he again cocked his piſtol, but ſeem- 


ed in a moment ſtruck with a panic, 
and Captain Mortlock plunged his 
half pike into his body before he 
conld fire, and he fell overboard. 
The Frenchmen now threw fome 
leather bags into the windows of the 
Wolverine's cabin, the contents ot 


which immediately fet her on fire, 


with an exploſion as if the magazine 


had blown up. The whole crew were 
obliged to leave the enemy, for the 


purpoſe of extinguiſhing the flames, 


and in the mean time both veſſels got 
clear of the Wolverine, and made off 
with all ſail fet, and, as they outſailed 
While they 


ſhot at the Wolverine, which unfor- 
fortunately \ruck Captain Mortlock, 


and 5 
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GALLANT ACTIONS Doc THe PRESENT WAR, 372 


and gave him his death wound. He 
had before this been wounded in three 
different places, but not ſo badly as 


to induce him to quit the deck. He 

was firſt wounded in one of his fin- 
| gers—a ſpent ball, which had paſſed 
through a hammoct; hit him on the 


breaſt, and occafionrd him a conlider- 


able degree of pain, and he was again 
wounded in the hip by a ſplinter. 


His laſt wound was a very bad one, 


his arm being much ſhattered, and 
the fleſh torn from his ſide. 
Id is to be regretted that this gal- 


lant young man | has not lived to reap 


the fruits of his bravery, His friends, 


however, have the conlvlation of 


thinking he has died nobly, and his 
merits mult entitle his memory to the 


relpect of his Country. 


We ſ before ſtated that the force of | 
| the enemy was very luperior indeed 


to that of the Wolverine, the two 


luggers together carrying thirty guns 


and two hundred and eighty men, 
while the Engliſh ſhip carried only 


twelve guns and ſeventy men. The 


bare ſtatement of the force on both 


_ "tides Carries with it the higheſt eulo- 
gium on the ſuperior bravery. of the 
Britiſh officers and men. 


The gallant Capt. Mortlock, in his 


a departing moments, deſired it might 


be conveyed to the lords of the adui- 


ralty, as his dying requeſt, © that the 
ſeuman, who ſo gallantly laſhed the 
 bowſprit of ſhip to the ſhrouds of the 
largelt ſhip of the enemy he was en— 
gaging, might receive ſome mark of 


the public bounty, tor his heroic con- 


Guct! This has been done, and will, 
0 doubt, be Property. atteaded to by : 
| the board, | | 


A conſpiracy which exiſted at Roſs, 


was gallantly fruſtrated by Major 
The circumitances are as 
follow: A private of the county of 
Dublin militia had been ſeduced into 
a plot, having for its object, to maſ- 
lacre the yeomanry, officers, &c. in 
that town; and the better to effect 
their infernal ſcheme, the ſoldier was 
to endeavour 40 gain over all of his 


Jatouche. 


comrades in the regiment that he 
could. Information, however, ha- 
ving been auonyimoully given to Maj. 

Latouchs, and lite place nam ed chere 


in Spain. 


this active citizen folder was accuſtom- 
ed to meet with others, for the pur- 
poſe of ſwearing his proſelytes, the 
major went thither in diſguiſe, and, 


pretending to be brimful of modern 


patriotiſm, gained from the fellow's 
own mouth a full developement of the 


{cheme, and, loſing fightof the hazard 1 
he ran by an immediate diſcovery of 


himſelf, he ſeized the villain by the 
throat, and brought him to the guard- 
houſe. I he priſoner, ſoon after his 


detection, made ſuch diſcoveries as 


effectually to prevent the horrid pur- 


pole which he had meditated. 


8 8 


A letter from Naples, mentions an 


extraordinary inſtance of courage and 


preſence of mind. A ſmall brig ha- 
ving metwith an Algerine cruizer near 
Sy racuſe, and finding themſelves like- 


ly to be overpowered, the captain, 
after running his ſhip cloſe alonglide, 


leaped ſingly on-board the Algerine, 


and with an axe, which he had in his 


hand, cut the rope from the main- 


fail, whack the enemy could not hoiſt 


again in leſs than an hour. The Nea- 
politan captain threw himſelt into the 
ſea, and was taken up in ſafety by his 


_ own crew, while the barbarians ſeem- 


ed to be ſtruck motionleſs at the A 


8 8 


Extract gf e From Capt. U+Douget, | 
of the Two Friends, to Me ers. Hopkins | 
and Gray. | 
On my voyage from Philadelphia | 


with my ſhip, Two Friends, of that 


port, bound for London, ou the 25th 
of Auguſt, lat. 46. 30. lon. 30. weſt of 
London, | was captured by the French 


privateer Good Fortune, of Bour- 


deaux, Capt. Noel, mounting 18 guns, 
and 159 men, who took out my two. 
mates and nine of my veſt nien; put 
a prize-maſter and 17 men on-board, 

bündelt to proceed for Paſſage, | 
Mylelf, with five men, 
continued on-board, and I formed a 
plan to re-take my hip; and, being in 


their polleſſion eleven days, on the ih 


int, I got poffe non of a piſtol; lame 
day I Have the watch word, aud Dre 


ſented my piſtol to the prize-malter, 


who, with uplifted hands, called fur 


mercy ; three-of my inen then only 
on Geek 4 85 tv 22 Frenchmen 


12:2. 
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ſome ran up the rigging, the fellow at 


the helm ran below, one was badly 


wounded by my cook with an axe, an 
another with a cutlaſs; the action did 
not laſt more than five minutes. My 
two men who were below did not come 
on deck tillwe had finiſhed, and were 
cloſing the hatches. 


I then made 


CHARACTER os EDWARD I. KING or ENGLAND. 


three diviſions of the Frenchmen, to 
prevent any communication. My ſhip 
made much water, and I made a few 
of- the Frenchmen aſſiſt daily at the 
pumps. Having a fine fair wind, I, 
nor any.of my people, never left the 
deck day or night, and came to anchor 
in the Downs on the 12th. 


CHARACTER or EDWARD I. KING or ENGLAND. 


HE enterprizes finiſhed by this 
prince, and the projects which 
re formed, 
; concluſion, were more prudent and 
more regularly conducted, and more 
_ advantageous to the ſolid intereſts of 
the kingdom, than thoſe which were 
_ undertaken in any reign, either of 
his anceſtors or ſucceſſors. He re- 
ſtored authority to the government, 
diſordered by the weakneſs of his fa- 
ther; he maintained the laws againſt 
the efforts of his turbulent barons ; 
he fully annexed to the crown the 
principality of Wales; he took the 
_ wiſeſt and moſt effectual meaſures for 
reducing Scotland to a like condition; 
and, though the equity of this latter 


_ enterprize may reaſonably be queſ- 
the circumſtances of the two 


_ tioned, 
_ kingdoms promiſed ſuch ſucceſs, and 
the advantage was fo vilible of uniting 
the whole iſland under one head, that 
thoſe who give great indulgence to 
kreaſons of gh in the meaſures of 

princes, will not be apt to regard 
this part of his conduct with much 
ſeverity. But Edward, however ex- 


cCeptionable his . may appear 


on the head of juſtice, is a model of 1 
politic and warlike king. He poſſeſſed 


Induſtry, penetration, courage, vigour, 


and enterprize. He was frugal in all 
expences that were not abſolutely 


neceſſary ; but he knew how to open 


the public treaſures on proper occa- 
ions. 


Was as well qualified to captivate the 
Populace by his exterior appearance, 
as to gain the approbation of men of 
ſenſe by his ſolid virtues. _ 
Edward was a prince of very dig- 
pified appearance. He was tall in 
ature; regular and comely in his 


and brought near to a 
was robuſt ; 


and circumſpett ; 
ners of the earth ſounded with the 
fame of his courage, and all over 


He puniſhed criminals with 
feverity ; he was gracious and affable 
to his ſervants and courtiers; and he 


features; ; with keen piercing eyes, 
and of an aſpect that commanded re- 

verence and eſteem. His conſtitution 
nis ſtrength and dexte- 
rity perhaps unequalled in his king 
dom; and his ſhape was unblemiſhed 
in all other reſpects but that of his 
legs, which are ſaid to have been too 


long in proportion to his body, from 
v hich he derived the epithet of Long 
Shanks. 


In the qualities of his head 
he equalled the greateſt monarchs 
who have ſat on the Engliſh throne : 
he was cool, penetrating, ſagacious, 
the remoteſ! cor- 


Europe he was conſidered as the 
flower of chivalry. Nor was he lefs 
conſummate in his legiſlative capaci- 
ty than eminent for his proweſs : he 


may be ſtyled the Engliſh Juſtinian ; : 


tor, beſides the excellent ſtatutes that 
were enacted in his reign, he new- 


modelled the adminiſtration of juſ. 


tice, ſo as to render it more ſure and 
ſummary: he fixed proper bounds to 
the courts of juriſdiction; ſettled a 
new and eaiy method ot collecting 


the revenue, and eſtabliſhed wiſe and 


effectual methods of preſerving peace 
and order among his ſubjects. 


riſhed a Gangerous ambition; and, 
though he 1s celebrated for his chaſ. | 
tity and regular deportment, there is 
not in the Whole courſesof his reign. 
one inſtance of his liberality and mu- 
nificence. Smollett concludes his 
character thus * He had great abi- 
lities, but no genius; and was an ac- 
compliſned warrior, without the leaſt 
ſpark of heroiſm,” _ 

He died on the 7th of 11 1307, 
at the age of ſixty-nine years, having 


reigned gk Rats | 
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with ail theſe good qualities, he che- 
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| | Seas, where deathleſs bards of yore, 
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ODE for the NEW YEAR, 1999; 
Written by Henry James Pye, Eſq. Poet- 
Laureat, Set to Muſic by Sir W. Parſons. 

HO? the dun miſt and driving rack 
Awhile may hide the orb of day, 
| Aloft he keeps his radiant track, 
Burning with undiminiſh'd ray; 
And ſoon before his gorgeous fire 
The evaneſcent clouds retire ; 


Then, burſting forth, to mortal ſight 


His glories flaſh with keener blaze, 
Dim with their force the dazzled gaze, 


Sowing with flame divine th eee 


fields of light. 


So while the low'ring clouds of fate 
O'er Europe's torpid regions ſpread, 


They ſeem'd enthron'd in gloomy ſtate 


To hang o'er Albion's drooping head; 
Supreme in glory yet ſhe ſtood, 


Superior to the vap'ry flood, 


An oon before her kindling eye | 
ie ſcatter'd clouds diſperſing fly— _ 


In awful glory while appear, 


Red with vindictive Rane, he. terrors ol 
her ſpear. | | | 


Around her coaſt, fenc'd by 15 guardian | 


main, 
Around Ierne's kindred ſhores, . 
Hark ! loud Invaſion to her battled train 
In yells of deſperation roars. | 
Along the hoſtile deep they vainly try 
From Britain's thund'ring barks to fly; 
Their fleets, the victor's trophy, captur'd 
ride, 


In future battles doom d to combat on our 3 


ide. 


Singing to the diſtant tide, 
Wafted loud from ſhore to ſhore 
__ Grecian art and Roman pride— 


Say, when Carthage lcarn'd to vaid 
To mightier foes her lofty ſail ; 


Say, when the Man of Athens broke 


With daringprowthe Median tyrant's yoke: 


Saw ye ſo bold, ſo free, a band, 
As. Nelſon led by Nilus' ſtrand ; 


What time, at George's high beheſt, 
Dread in territic vengearce dreſt, 
Fierce as the whirlwind's ſtormy courſe, 
They pour'd on Gallia's guilty force; 


And Egypt ſaw Britannia's flag unfurl'd 
Wave hugh its victor croſs—Peliy' rer of the 
World! | | 


See, floating friendly i in the wind, 


The Ruſſian eagle with the Creſcent join'd ; 
And ſhall on earth Rome's tow'ring eagle lie 


With . os plumage, and with — 
| You, VI, No. 82. | 


POETRY. 


Tinperial Auſtria, rouſe! while Albion's Reet 
Sweeps ſtern Oppreſſion from the main, 
Send forth thy legions on th'embattled plain, 
Till ſavage inroad turn to foul defeat; 
Strike with united arm the blow; E 


Lay the gigantic boaſter low, 
Oer your aſtoniſh'd fields who ſtrod, 


Deforming Nature, and detying God! 
So ſhall returning Peace ayain 


Delight the renovated plain; 


Peace, on the baſis firm of Faith reſtor'd, 


Wrung from Joy earth S arm by Valour' 3 


conqu' ring Word! 


Tux EMIGR ANT. 


| Reon were the glowing tints of eve, 


And balmy blew the weſtern gale, 


That lightly curl'd the ſhining wave, 


And gently heav'd the ſwelling fail ; 


When o'er the mountain's craggy ſide, 


Whole brow with yellow luſtre thone,. 


_ Deſpair's pale victim ſtray'd and ſigh'd, 


Hie mourn'd unheeded and alone. 


Tho! youth and beauty mark'd his air, 
Their dazzling charms forſook his form: 
So hopeful harveſts, rich and fair, 
Are blighted by th' untimely ſtorm. 


How late his dark and piercing eye 


Gay hope and playful love expreſt; 


Its fatal glances rais'd a ſigh _ 


In many an artleſs female breaſt. 


But now a melancholy ray 


Bencath its drooping curtain ſtole, 
Which did with filent truth pourtray 
The heavy ſorrows of his foul. 


Acroſs the rolling tide once more 


A fond enquiring look he threw, 
To mark the place where Gallia's ſhore 
Stretch'd o'er the proſpect thin and blue. 


| The well-known ſpot he ſcarcely ſpied, 


When Joy's faint crimſon ting'd his check; 


„ Relov'd lamented land !”” he cried, 
Here tiill. thy thadowy form 1 ſeck : 


« And, whilſt that form awakes my ſighs, 


"24 W What phantoms float! what er ap- 


| pear ! 
Imagination bids them riſe, 


10 pleaſing, painful, mem'ry dear. 


« Amidſt thoſe ſcenes, how oft' 1 ſmil'd, 
As life's ſweet morn ſerenely broke, 

« Ere miſery's tempeſt, dark and wild, 
« Had cruſh'd me by its cruel ſtroke } 


« There once did ſmiling Pleaſure dwell, 
There ever play'd her ſprightly glance, 

«« She bade the ſtrains of muſic ſwell, 
« And wars the ſoul-enlivening dance. 
ST „Once 
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314 REMARKABLE OCCURRENCES. 


Once peaceful vales! till dear retreats, 
« Where Nature breath'd a charm divine; 
„% Wher? the rich orange ſheds its ſweets, 
And purple bluſhes cloth'd the vine: 


« There, when the fragrant breeze was mute, 


« And roſes dreſt the moonlight bower, 
« My ſoft Elmira touch'd her lute, 
« And charm'd away eve's dewy hour. 


«« No more her magic lute I hear, 
«© No more her gentle charms I ſee 


„Our kindred plains her aſhes bear, 


« But all I lov'd is loſt to me! 


& Alas! the waves that glide belowe 
« Of joys denied to me may boaſt ; 

« Thoſe envied happy waves ſhall go 
Perhaps to kiſs my native coaſt. 


« Oh! could 1 follow as they flow'd, 


„Or on their liquid boſoms glide, - 
Again to view the bleſt abode 
.« Where all my POE = reſide ! 


the Agincourt, was, by ſentence of a 
court-martial, put at the bottom of poſt- 


| captains, and declared incapable of ſerving 


in future. Accounts received of an intend- 
ed French invaſion, by 300,000 troops, to 


be tranſported in thirty rafts ! ! ! 


g. A numerous promotion of general and 
field officers of the army. 

10. Robert Reeves, convicted of forging 
ſtock ſcrip to a large amount. Accounts 
received of the ſurrender of Mentz to the 


French, and that the pope acknowledged 
the Ciſalpine republic. 


11. Meflage from the king to parliament 


reſpecting a threatened invaſion, and that 


his majeſty meant to call out the ſupple- 


__ mentary militia. 


12. The royal aſſent given to the bill for 
the increaſe of the atleſled taxes. 


14. A duel fought between the Earl of 
Lonſdale and Sir F. Vane. 


15. The inſurrection at Roche which, : 
with the death of the French General Du- 
phot, gave riſe to the invaſion of that city, 


and the depoſition of the pope. | 
22. A new revolution in Holland, by 
which all the provincial ſovereignties were 
aholiſhed anda national aſſembly appointed. 
24. Famous meeting on Mr. Fox's birth- 


day, when the Duke of Norfolk, chairman, 
_ drank „The health of the ſovereign, the 


majeſty of the people.” - Mungo Parke, 


the celebrated African traveller, arrived in 


London. 


28. Empreſs of Ruſſia delivered of a ſon. 
FEBRUAR 2. The bank gave notice 


| that they would deliver caſh for the one ud 


« Ah! fruitleſs wiſhes, vain deſires 
« Does not this conſcious boſom know, 
« That ſpot its partial love admires 
« Is now the haunt of vice and woe ? 


« There ruffian hands, with lawleſs pow'r, 
« Would quickly cruſh this feeble frame: 


There would they dreſs my final hour 


« In all the forms of guilt and ſhame, 


No: in this kind protecting iſle, 


„Where all the gentle virtues ſtray, 
« May Pity's balm, and Friendſhip's ſmile, 
„ Benignly cheer Life's cloſing day 


Here found I refuge, peace, and reſt, 


« When from Oppreflion's graſp 1 fed; 


« And on its hoſpitable breaſt 


« May I recline my dying head!” | 


He ſaid, and o'er the beauteous ſcene 


Her browneſt ſhade ſtill Ev'ning drew : 
With liſtleſs ſtep and languid mien, 
He, flow Ie ſigh” d-adieu! 5 


REMARKABLE OCCURRENCES in the YEar « 1798. 


5 J I. Captain Williamſon, of 


two pound notes in drevfation.=- Acconnts 
received of a dangerous mutiny on-board the 
fleet at the Cape, quelled by the exertions 


of Lord Macartney and General Dundas. — 


Earl Fitzwilliam appointed lord lieutenant 


of the weſt riding of Yorkſhire, and colonel | 
of the firſt regiment of its militia, in the rooni 
of the Duke of Norfolk. | 


9. Meeting of the merchants, &c. of Lon= 

don, at the Royal Exchange, when books 
were opened for ſubſcriptions for the up- 
port of the country. 

13. Meflage from the king to the parlia- 
ment, propoſing a penſion of 20001. each 
to Admirals Lord Duncan and St. Vincent. 

14. Admiral Colpoys created a Knight 


of the Bath. 


15. Earl of Weſtmorland made privy= 
ſeal, Earl Cheſterfield maſter of the horſe, 
Lord Auckland one of the poſtmaſters- ge- 
neral, and Sir Valentine Brown, Bart. an 


Iriſh peer, Viſcount Kenmare.—A French 


army enters Rome, and the Roman repub- 


lic is proclaimed. 


20. Accounts received of me mutiny of 


the crewof the Hermione frigate, and the 


murder of their officers, on the coaſt of A- 
merica. | 

MARCH 1. 0 Connor, 3 Coig- 
ley, Allay, and Leary, brought to town 
from Margate, on a charge of high treaſon. 

5. The French ſubjugate Switzerland. 

14. Fourteen Iriſh delegates arreſted at 
the houſe of Oliver Bond, as alſo ſevera! 
others, to the amount of thirty. 

16. Forgeries to a great amount diſco- 
vered to have been committed by Adanſon, 
Wilkinſon, en, and Kavannah. 

22. Editor 
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REMARKABLE OCCURRENCES. 


22. Editor and printer of the Morning 
Chronicle committed to Newgate by the 
houſe of lords for a libel. 

APRIL 2. The Budget. Plan for re- 
demption of land-tax propoſed by Mr. Pitt 
in the houſe. 

3. Mr. Wilberforce's motion for the abo- 
lition of the ſlave-trade, negatived, on a 
diviſion, 87 to 82. —Proclamations iſſued by 


the lord lieutenant of Ireland, empowering 
the military ſummarily to repreſs diſturb- 
_ ances. Earl of Briſtol arreſted in the Ciſ- 


alpine republic as a ſpy. 


. Bill for the regulation of newſpapers, 
brought in by the attorney-general.— The 
Pallas frigate loſt at Plymouth. —Duke of 

ney at Putney-heath. 


York appointed commander in chief of the 
forces. 


11. Bills found at Maidſtone againſt Ar- 


thur O'Connor, Binns, Coigley, Allay, and 


Leary. — Roger O'Connor acquitted of trea- 


ſon at Cork. 


13 he French ambaſſador Bernadotte 
quitted Vienna on account of an alleged | 


inſult. 
20. Royal meſſage reſpecting the prepa- 


rations of the French for invaſion of this 
country, embodying the remainder of the 


provincial cavalry, and recommending pro- 


in Craven-houſe, beſides other perſons on 
treaſonable charges. 


21. L' Hercule, a if 74- gun ſhip, 
taken by his majeſty's ſhip Mars. 


Captain 
Hood killed in the action. 


ſigned the command of the army of Ireland. 
29. Ducheſs of Wirtemberg was delivered 
of a ſtill-born female child. 


7. The French flotilla from Havre-de. 


Grace attacked the ifles of Marcou, and 
| wes beat off with great loſs. 
| His majcſty ſtruck out the name of 

Mr. "Fox from the liſt of privy counſellors, 
in conſequence of a ſpeech made by that 


gentleman at the whig club. 
14. Account received of the loſs of the 


Lively frigate off Cadiz.-The expedition 


againſt Oſtend ſailed from Margate roads. 


18. The town of Oſtend bombarded, and 
the ſluices deſtroyed ; but the Britiſh troops 


afterwards obliged to capitulate! to a greatly 


ſuperior force. 


19. Buonaparte ſailed from Toulon on | 


ths expedition _ Malta, | 


of rebels at Ballynahinch ; t. 
Munro taken. —A new revolution in Hol- 


land, in which the violent Party were 
24. The new conftitution of Holland was 
accepted in the Primary aſſemblies by great 
majorities. 
::: General Sir Ralph Abercrombie re- 


No. | 
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21. Coigley found guilty of high treaſon 
before the commiſſioners at Maidſtone ; the 
other priſoners not guilty. The two O Con- 
nors arreſted and carried back to Ireland. 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald apprehended at 
Dublin by Major Sirr, Captain Ryan, and 
2 Swan. In the ſcuffle Capt. Ryan, 

r. Swan, and Lord Edward, were wound- 
ed: the latter mortally. _ 

24. The firſt engagement between the 
king's troops and the inſurgents at Naas.— 
Martial law proclaimed in Ireland. 

25. Between three and four thouſand re- 


bels defeated by three hundred military near 


Hacketſtown. 
27. Duel between Mr. Pitt and Mr. Tier- 


29. The rebellion, ſpreading ſouthward, 
extended itſelf to Wexford, when a great 
body cut off 1c9 of the Cork militia.— The 


rebels in the county of Kildare, to the amount 
of 4000, laid down their arms. 


JUNE 2. Engagements at Taghmon aud 
Newton Barry. 

The rebels defeated by Gen. 3 

at New Roſs.—Inſurrection brea s out in 


the county of Antrim. 


6. Wilkinſon, Adanſon, and Reeves, were 


| executed at Newgate for forgery. 
per meaſures to oppoſe the enemy.—Six- _ 
teen perſons, being the executive committee 
of the London correſponding ſociety, arreſted 


. Coigley executed on Pennington-heath. 
ix 1. The guards ſet off for Ireland. — The 


rebels defeated at Arklow and Newtonards. 
Malta ſurrendered to the French. _ 


12. General Nugent defeats a great body - 
their leader 


thrown out. 
16. Marquis Cornwallis appointed lord | 


lieutenant of Ireland. 


18. Meſſage from the king, recommend- 


ing the acceptance of the ſervice of the mi- 


litia regiments who volunteered to go to 


Z Aran 
MAY 6. Sir Sidney Smith arrived in Lon- 


don, having eſcaped from the French priſon. 


Generals Lake and Aſpill attack the 


"main body of the rebels at Wexford, and 


defeat them in two different actions with 
great ſlaughter. _ - 
24. Rebels again defeated by Sir Charles 


Aſgill near Kilkenny. 


26. Admiral Nelſon ſails from Malta i in 


a purſuit of Buonaparte. 


27. Accounts received from Gen. Mait- 
land, announcing the evacuation of Port- 


au- Prince, &c. in St. Domingo. 


29. Parliament prorogued. 
The county of Dublin declared out of the 
king's peace. | 


JULY 5. The American houſe of repre- 
ſentatives paſs a bill for augmenting their 
army. A bill alfo brought in to declare 
the treaties between the United States and 
France to be void, 

6. Great advantage gained by Generals 
Needham and Dullte in Wag county of 


8 2 | 8. Buonaparte 
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516 15 REMARKABLE 


8. Buonaparte and the French army land- 


ed at Alexandria. —War immediately de- 
clared by the Porte. 


9. La Seine French frigate taken by the 


| Phaeton, Anſon, and La Pique.— The Meſſ. 


Sheares convicted in Dubiin of high trea- 
ſon.—The rebels defeated by Major- general 
Wemyſs. — The Queen of Pruſſia delivered 


of a daughter. 


17. John M<Cann found guilty of high 


| treaſon, —Mellage from the lord lieutenant 
of Ireland, avowing his majeſty's intention 
of granting a free pardon for all offences 
committed before a certain day.—A union 


between Great Britain and Ireland firſt 


ſpoken of. 


21. General Wathington appointed com- 


mander in chief of the American army. 


23. Oliver Bond convicted of treaſon ;_ 


afterwards ref, pited. 


27. Accounts received of the capture of 


la Sentible French frigate by the Seahorſe, 


one of Admiral Nelſon's cruizers.— Com- 
mittees of the Iriſh parliament choſen to 


examine the documents of rebellion. —Bills 
moved in the Iriſh houſe commons to pre- 
vent the return of perſons tranſported on 


account of the rebellion, and for the attain- 
der of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, and MefT, 


Harvey and Grogan. _ | 
AUGUST 1. Lord Nelſon obtained the 


glorious victory of the Nile. 


3. General Baraguey d' Hillier, with his 


e landed at Portſmouth. 
Meſſage from the lord lieutenant to 
the Irith parliament, propefing a penſion 


of r000l. per annum to Lords St. Vincent 
and Duncan. 
22. A ſmall French ſquadron landed at 


Killala, in Ireland, and took poſſeſſion of 
the town. 


27. Account received of the loſs of the | 
Royal Charlotte Eaſt Indiaman, blown up 


at Culpee, and all on-board perithed. 


29. The French under General Kilmaine | 


attack Lieutenant-general Lake, and com- 


pel him to retire. —Royal proclamation, de- 
claring ſuch places in the Mediterrancan as 


a e occupied by the French, in a ſtate of 
hoſtility with his majeſty. 
SEPTEMBER 1. Their 8 and 


the princeſſes ſet out for Weymouth. 


4. On the approach of the king's forces, 


the French retire towards Fox ford. 


8. Surrender at diſcretion. 

16. Napper Tandy landed in Ireland, 4 
Jaiicd from thence again immediately. 

18. An account arrived of twelse Ruſſian 


ſhips of war having paſſed the Dardanclles, 


in order to act againſt the French. 
22. An account received of a fleet from 


Breft having failed for Ireland. 
23. Tecling, the Iriſhman, taken in arms 


againft his country, tried, and exccuted. 
OCTOBER 1. Account received of the 


OCCURRENCES. 


defeat of the rebels at Killala by 1 


. 

6. Admiral Nelſon created a peer of Great 
Britain. 

13. His majeſty's ſhip Jaſon loſt off the 
coaſt of France. 

19. An account received of three French 

frigates having appeared in Donegal-bay. 

20. Otlicial accounts received of the vic- 
tory of Sir ]. B. Warren over the French 
fleet, in which the Hoche and three frigates 
were captured. 

23. Account received of the capture of la 
Reſolu French frigate, by his majeſty's ſhip 
Melampus. Account received of Sir R. 
Onſlow having taken poſſeſſion of the Texel 
iſland. 
224. Accounts received of the capture of 
the Immortalite by the Fuliguard. 
27. Account received of the capture of la 
Loire by the Mermaid frigate. 


9 


30. Account received of the capture of a 
Dutch frigate, the Waakzamheid, by his 


majeſty's ſhip Sirius. 


NOVEMBER 2. Account received of 
ſome large French frigates having appeared 
off Killala- bay. Advices received of the 
capture of the Fury, another Dutch krigate, 
by his majeſty's ſhip Sirius. 8 

9. Inſurrection broke out in Brabant and 
Flanders, and the Auſtrians enter the coun- 


try of the Griſons. 
12. Theobald Wolfe Tone taken l 


the Hoche, and convicted of high treaſon, 
cut his own throat, in conſequence of which 


he afterwards died. 


13. Holt, the iriſh rebel, brought into 5 
Dublin a priſoner. 
20. Parliament met for the diſpatch ot. 


buſincſs. 


_ DECEMBER x. Intelligence 8 


of the ſurrender of Goza, near Malta, to the 
Britiſh force under Admiral Lord Nelſon. 

3. Mr. Pitt brouglit forward his tax on 
income. — Intelligence received of Minorca 
having been taken by the Engliſh. 


9. The Henry Addington Eaſt Indiaman 


ſtranded. 

14. An account received from Vienna of 
the death of Buonaparte, and of the capture 
of Alexandria by the Ruſſian and Turkiſh 


| ſquadrons. — Afterwards contradiced. 


155 The whole range of edifices erected 
in the interior of the gardens of the Palais 


Royal, in Paris, now called Egalite, were 
deſtroyed by fire. Theſe buildings com- 
prized the Opera de Bouffon and the Lycce 
des Arts, a variety of ſhops, reſtorateurs, 


cafes, menagerie of wild beaſts, &c, which 
were entirely conſumed, as well as ſeveral 
hanaſome buſts, ſtatues, &c. which were 
brought from Italy. The Palais Royal was 
ſituated in the center of Paris, and erected 
by the Duke of Orleans m his own garden 
a tow years before the revolution. It was 
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Could not be ſaved. 


miſchief. 


REMARKABLE QCCURRENCES. 


originally the focus of. the rebellion which 
ſubverted the French monarchy, aud after- 


wards became the ſcene of action for ſtock - 


jobbers, the aſylum of libertiniſm and vice, 


and the rendezvous of all the villainy and 


an act of avarice and rapacity, that ruined 


the poſleſlors ot all the houſes ſituated round 
the ancient garden. | 
was built, it was let entirely out by the duke 


A thort time after it 


at 120]. ſterling per annum for each arch, 
(there were 180 arches in the whole;) and 
he exacted from each of the tenants a fine 
or good will of 120l. more. He ſold the 


abſolute fale, annulled in the juriſprudence 
of France the right of a yearly tenant. By 


that maneeuvre, he cheated thoſe to whom 
he had let the diiterent arches out of 
It is not to be underſtood that 
the whole of the buildings called the Palais 
Royal are burnt down, ſince they form a 
pile of ſtone-building nearly as extenſive 


as Groſvenor- ſquare; but only certain edi- 
fices which had been lately erected in the 


gardens of the palace, and which were many 


of them of wood. Though this tire be a 


great :nisforiune for the perions who have 
loſt cheir property, it is fortunate enough 


for the arts. Phe diſguſting ſpectacle which 


theſe buildings exhibited, ſhocked every 
perſon of taſte. They disfigured that beau- 
tiful garden, which formerly afforded an 
_ elegant promenade in the centre of Paris, 
but which, deſtroyed by the calculations of 
4 ſordid intereſt, was become, phy lically 
and morally, the {fink of every thing impure 
In that great city. The fire began at halt 


paſt ſeven. At eight o'clock one-halt of 
the Circus was reduced to athes ; and not- 
withſtanding the efforts of the firemen and 
abundant ſupply of water, the other half 
Only two or three 
ſhops at cach of the extrenuties eſcaped the 


fire, but not. demolition 3 ſo that the de- 


ſtruction of the building is complete. It 
was reported that' the wild beaſts, which 
were in the menagerie adjoining to the Cir- 
cus, had eſcaped and done a great deal of 
The truth, however, is, that 
theſe animals were removed to a place of 


ſafety before the fire reached that part of 
the building. The only remarka':le fact 


reſpecting theſe animals, is the following: 
A fox, of a very ſavage diſpoſition, perſiſted 
in remaining in his cage, and no one durſt 
attempt to remove him. At laſt the fire 


ſurrounded him, and the flames even reach- 


ed the end of his tail: then, tamed by dan- 


ger, he threw himfelf into the arms of one 


of the ſoldiers who were waiting for an op- 


portunity to catch him. It ſeemed that he 
then became ſuſceptible of the value of the 
| benefit he had received; for this animal, 


317 


which before could not be approached with- 
out the greateſt caution, became all at once 
docile, gentle, and familiar to ſuch a de- 


. gree, that the man who carried him had ne 
| occaſion to bind him or uſe any reſtraint. — 
wickedneſs of Paris. The erection of it was 


From the difterent reports, it 1s probable 
that the fire broke out in that part of the 
building which was occupied as a theatre, 
and where workmen had been employed 
during the night in making preparations for 


a performance which was to have taken 


place on the following day. | 72 
15. La Coquille frigate caught fire and 


| burnt at Plymouth. 
| building a few days after, and, as an act of 


18. Account received of the loſs of his 
majeſty's ſhip Coloſſus at Scilly, by driving 
aſhore on the rocks. 1 We 
19. Ten thouſand pounds damages given 
in the ſheriff's court againſt Captain Copley 
for crim. con. with the Marchioneſs of 
Aber corn = | | 
20. Intelligence received of war having 
taken place between Naples and Sardinia 
and the-French-republic. hu 
26. Between ſeven and eight in the even- 
ing, a terrible fire broke out at the ſpacious 
manſion of the Earl of Eſſex, in Curzon- 


ſtreet, May-fair, which conſumed the whole 


of the premiſes ; the flan:es raging with ſuch 


incredible fury, that ſcarcely any of the va- 


luable furniture could be ſaved. It began 
while the family were at dinner; a large 


party being invited to cards in the evening. 


the drawing- room was lighted for the pur- 
poſe. The fire is ſuppoſed to have happened 
from a candle falling out of one of the gi- 
randoles on a ſopha, and communicating ts 

the window-cirtains. This houſe was ori- 
ginally built by Mr. Wood, the great and 
ſelf-taught architect, of Bath, who deſigned 
the beſt part of thoſe elegant and ſuperb 
buildings which form the {ſplendid decora- 
tions of that city. The deſign was in the 

ſtyle of Palladio, but had loſt much of its 
peculiar elegance by the alterations made on- 


its becoming thu property of Lord Eſſex. | 
The flames have now given an opportunity _ | 


to ſome living architect to reſtore and to im- 
prove it. None of the furniture or pictures 
were inſured; and the loſs ſuſtained is eſti- 
mated at about 15, oool. The plate was al- 
moſt all ſaved. Such was the rapid progreſs 
of the flames, that all the clothes of the ſer- 
vants, as well as of the family, were burnt.” 
The ſame morning, about four o'clock, a 
fire, dreadful in its conſequences, broke out 
at a cottage in the borough of Reyteſbury, 
Wilts, which was in a thort time reduced 
to aſhes, together with two other thatched 
cottages adjoining; and, thocking to relate, 


three women and a girl, who were there ein- 


ployed in ſpinning, &c. for the partih, un- 
tortunately periſhed in the flames before any 
alliſtance could be giyen them. 
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MONTHLY CHRONICLE or EVENTS. 


From the LONDON GAZ ET TES. 
AbMIRALTY-Or TIC E, Nov. 24. 

Letter to the Right Hon. Lord Bridport, 
dated Sylph, at Sea, Nov. 18, 1798. 


Y Lord, I beg leave to acquaint you, 


that we Jaſt night fell in with two 


armed luggers, the eſcort of a ſmall convoy 


from Nantes to Breſt; one of the former, 


Ia Fouine, of 8 guns and 26 men, we took, 
and ran the other on- ſhore. The convoy 
eſcaped into Hodierne. J. C. Warr x. 


From Lieut. Charles Patey, commanding 


his Majeſty's hired Cutter the George, 


to Evan Nepean, Eſq. dated ah tema 
Nov. 20, 1798. 


Sir, 1 beg leave to acquaint you, for the 


information of my lords commiſſioners of 
the admiralty, of my having fallen in with, 


_ yeſterday afternoon, off Alderney, and cap- 


tured after a ſhort chace of four hours, l' Eu- 
terpriſe French privateer lugger, mounting 
two ſwivels, with muſkets, piſtols, fworts, 


: Halt-pikes, &c. Jaques Adam, maſter, with 
16 men: only two days from Granville, 


Aulte new, ms had not taken any thing. 
| CuarLEs PATEY-. 


Jechofure from the Right Hon. Lord Brid- 


Port, K. B. Admiral of the Winte, Ec. 


to Evan Nepean, Eſq. dated the 18th inſt. 


Ambuſcade, at Sea, Dec. 13, 1798. 
_ My Lord, I beg to acquaint your lordſhip, 


| I this day captured the letter- of- marque 
Faucon, trom Guadaloupe, bound to Bour- 


deaux, loaded with ſugar, coffee, &c. She is 


near 209 tons, has been forty-ſix days on 


her paſlage, and had not taken any thing. 
 Henay Jt NKLNS. 


Letters to Admiral Earl of St.Vincent, K. B. 


Commander in Chief of hits Majeſty's Ships 
in the Mediterranean, from Lieut. Co- 

ryndon Boger, of the Majeſtic, who com- 
mands his Majefty's 

the Abſence of Lord Milliam Stuart, her 


Captain, dated Tangier Bay, Nev. 21. 


My Lord, I have the honour to acquaint 


| your lordſhip, that, after ſeeing the convoy 


into the bay of Gibraltar, I chaced two 
French privatcers, one of which, I Adolphe, 
mounting 6 carriage guns and 42 men, I 
captured yeſterday evening; the other 1. 
drove on- ſhore about two miles to the weſt- 


ward of Tariff; but, from the day being far 
advanced, and very hazy weather, I found 


it impoſſible with latety to attempt deſtroy- 


ing her. 


 Roſia Bay, Dec. 3, 1798. 
My Lord, ] nave the honour te acquaint 


s Sloop El Corſo, in 


your lordſhip, that I yeſterday afternoon 
chaced a French privateer on-ſhore, about 
three leagues to the eaſtward of Cape Ma- 
labar, and, with the affiſtance of the Eſpoir's 
boats, was enabled to bring her off; on 
boarding, we found that the crew had de- 
ſerted her: ſhe mounts 2 carriage guns, 2 
ſwivels, and Eran ſmall arms. 13 
C. BockER. 


Letters to the Right Hon. Lord Bridport. 


St. Florenzo, at Sea, Dec. 13, 1798. 


My Lord, I have the honour to in form 


your lordſhip, that the St. Fiorenzo and 
Triton captured, on the 11th and 12th inſt. 


the vellels named below, which are ſent to | 


Plymouth: 


St. Joſeph, Spaniſh privateer, mounting 


4 long braſs ſix-pounders, complement 64 
men. 


La Ruſce, French brig, coppered, juft off 


the Rocks, and in every reſpect fit for his 
mazeity's ſervice, mounting 14 four- pound- 
ers, complement 60 men. 

Re-captured, the George brig, of Lon- 
don, from briſtol, bound to Liſbon, loaded 
with as copper, and bottles. 

7: 0s OBAL > 


Boadicea, at Sea, Dec. 9, 1798. 


I have the honour to inform you, that a 


ſhip privatcer, named the Invincible Buona- 
parte, mounting 20 guns (12 and 18 pound- 
ers) with a crew of 170 men, of various 
nations, quite new, fixteen days from Bour- 
deaux, and never having made any capture, 
was this day taken by his majefty's ſhip 
Boadicea. R. G. Krars:: 
Cambrian, at Sea, Dec. 8, 1798. 
I have the honour to inform you, that 
I have this morning captured le Cantabre, 
a French brig privateer of 14 guns and 69 
men. She is three days from Bayonne, 


quite new, on her firſt cruize, and a very 
fine veſſel. 


Dec. 12. I have the honour to inform 
you, that this morning, at one o'clock, we 
re-captured the Dorothea, a Daniſh brig, 
from Amſterdam, bound to Tangiers, laden 
with bale goods. She had been taken on 


the gth inſt. by the Rulce, a French brig 
privatcer from Bayonne, in latitude 42 deg. 
30 min. north. | 


Phaeton, at Sea, Dec 6, 1798. 


A. K. LECGOGCE. 


I have the honour to inform your lord- 
ſhip, that this day his majeſty's ſhip under 


my command, in company with the Stag. 


captured a French brig privateer, called la 


Reſource, carrying 10 guns and 66 men, two . 


days from La Rochelle, bound on a ciuize 


upon the coaſt of Africa. 
. einen 


Cobies 
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_ Copies of Letters from Rear-Admiral Har- 


vey, Commander in Chief of his Majeſty's 
Ships at the Leeward Iſlands, to Evan 
| Nepean, Eſg. dated Prince of Wales, 
Fort- Reyal Bay, Martinique, Sept. 8. 


Sir, 1 have to acquaint you, for the in- 


formation of their lordthips, that ſince my 
letter to you of the oth of February laſt, 


the ſhips and veſſels of his majeſty's ſqua- 
dron under my command have re- captured 
fix Britiſh and ſixteen American veſſels of 


different denominations, bound to and from 
theſe iflands, and have alfo detained twenty 


veſlels under neutral colours, on ſuſpicion 
of having enemy's property on-board. 
Since my letter to you of the $th ult. his 
najeſty's ſhips Concorde and Lapwing have 
dent hier, as has bound to Briſtol, with lemons and oranges. 


captured the under-mentioned French pri- 


voateers (ſchooners) belonging to Guadaloupe: 


La Buonaparte, of 8 guns and 72 men, 
L' Amazone, of 10 guns and 80 men. 
La Sauveur, of 4 guns and 21 men. 


La Fortune, of 2 guns and 21 men. 


And the Lapwing captured, on the 12th 


ultimo, the Invariable ſchooner letter-of- 
marque, of 4 guns and 20 men, laden with 
dry goods, from St. Bartholomew's, bound 


to Guadaloupe. 


under my command, as under- mentioned: 


y the Bittern, 1 8th, off Marigalante, 
le 10 Aout brig, o 
ſhe had been cruizing on the American 


12 guns and 50 men ; 


coaſt, where ſhe had taken three American 


veſlels, and one Dane, and was returning to 


Guadaloupe. - | 
By the Matilda, the 5th. inſtant, off the 


"north-eaſt end of Antigua, VIntrepid brig, 
of 14 guns and 74 men; had been out three 
days from Guadaloupe, without making any 


captures. 5 on | 
By the Pearl, the 14th inſt. off the eaſt 
end of Antigua, the Scevola ſloop, of 10 guns 


and 73 men; had been out two days and 
taken nothing. 55 3 5 


And the Pearl, a few days previous to 


the laſt capture, likewiſe deſtroyed a fmall 
French privateer row-boat under Dominica. 


HENRY Hakrkver. 


Copy of a Letter from Sir Edward Pellew, 


Captain of his Majeſty's Ship Indefati- 


gable, to Sir Alan Gardner, dated In- 
_ defatigable, at Sea, Jan. 1, 1199, 


Sir, I have the pleaſure to inform you, 
that at dawn of day yeſterday morning, 
Uſhant bearing north-eaſt five leagues, we 
captured the French ſhip privateer la Mi- 


nerve, carrying 16 guns and 140 men, twen- 
_ ty-eight days from St. Malo. She was 


Oct. 22. You will be pleaſed to acquaint 
their lordſhips, that ſince my letter to you 
of the $th ult. three French privateers be- 
longing to Guadaloupe, have been captured 

and ſent to this ifland by his majeſty's ſhips 


lying-to, waiting to proceed into Breſt, and 
took this ſhip for her prize, the Aſphalon, 
of Newcaſtle, from Halifax, bound to Lon» 
don, laden with ſugar, coffee, and tobaccoz 
which ſhip we chaced all day, and this 
morning had the ſatisfaction to re-take off 


the rocks of Albevrak. 


1 have the honour to incloſe a liſt of veſ- 
ſels captured by the privateer during her 
cruize. FE OwWARD PELTIEW. 
Lift Veſſels captured by la Miner ve Frenck 

Ship Privateer, of St. Malo, betroeen the 

11th and 31/t of December, 11998. 
Martinus, a Bremen brig, from Liſbon, 


bound to Bremen, with ſugar, coffee, and 


. „ 
Tagus, a Portugueſe brig, from Liſbon, 


Minerva, Engliſh ſnow, from Providence 


to London, with ſugar, coffee, and cotton. 


Ann and Dorothea, Danith ſchooner {cap- 


tured under the name of Beata Maria), from 
St. Thomas, bound to Hamburgh, with co. 


coa and cotton; re-taken by his majeſty's 
ſhip Indefatigable. | | 


Aſphalon, ſhip of Newcaſtle, John Edgar 


maſter, from Halifax, bound to London, 


with ſugar, coffee, and tobacco, &c. &c. re- 


taken by his majeſty's ſhip Indefatigable. 
Copy of a Letter to the Right Hon. Lord 
Bridport, dated Triton, Caw/and-Bay, 


Jan. 9, 1799. VVV | 
My Lord, Agreeable to the orders which 
received from Sir Harry Neale, I have re- 
turned to Cawſand-bay in the Triton. 4 
few days ago, after I parted company with _ 


the St. Fiorenzo, I captured a French pri- 


vateer brig of 14 guns and 64 men, juſt 

come out of Corunna, and was bound on a + 
cruize off the Weſtern Iflands ; ſhe is now 

off the ſtocks, coppered, and ſails well; this, 
with the two brigs I captured in company 
with Sir Harry Neale, is the amount of our 
ivecels: | Bow. Gnu 


| Letter to Admiral Sir Peter Parker, from . 


Lieut. Shepheard, Commander of his 
Majeſty's Cutter the Pigmy, dated Port- 
land. Road, Jan. 9, 1799. TY ne 
Sir, I have the honour to acquaint you, 
that yeſterday noon, Durlſtone-head bear- 
ing north - welt two miles, I obferved acut- 


ter and two brig oft St. Aldan's, ſtanding 


to the ſouthward, and immediately gave 
chace. At forty minntes paſt one, came 


up, and re-took the brig Lark, Francis Ar- 


tis, maſter, from Cardiff to London, laden 


with bar-jron; and the brig Dion, Eſdras 


Beſt, maſter, from Cardittto London, laden 


with the ſame. Continued the chace, and 


at four captured the French cutter privateer 
Ia Rancune, commanded by Ant. Fran. Vic. 
Jol. Panpeville, manned with 21 men, and 


carrying two {wivel guns, mall arms, &c. 


from 
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From the LONDON GAZETTES. 
ADdmiRALTY-OrrFicCe, Nov. 24. 

Letter to the Right Hon. Lord Bridport, 
dated Sylpli, at Sea, Nov. 18, 1798. 


Y Lord, I beg leave to acquaint you, 
that we laſt night fell in with two 


armed luggers, the eſcort of a ſmall convoy 


from Nantes to Breft ; one of the former, 
la Fouine, of 8 guns and 26 men, we took, 
and ran the other on-ſhore. 
eſcaped into Hodierne. J. C. WarTE. 


From Lieut. Charles Patey, commanding 


his Majeſty's hired Cutter the George, 


10 Evan Nepean, Eſq. _ Plymouth, g 


Nov. 20, 1798. 
Sir, I beg leave to acquaint you, for the 


information of my lords commiſſioners of 


the admiralty, of my having fallen in with, 
yeſterday afternoon, off Alderney, and cap- 


tured after a ſhort chace of four hours, l EA 


terpriſe French privateer lugger, mounting 
two ſwivels, with mutkets, piſtols, ſwords, 


halt. pikes, &c. Jaques Adam, maſter, with 


16 men: only two days from Granville, 


quite new, and had not taken any thing. 


CuAR LES PATTX. 


5 Jaclofure from the Right Hon. Lord Brid- 


Port, K. B. Admiral of the Wizte, Ec. 
to Evan Nepean, Eſq. dated the 18th inſt. 


Ambuſcade, at Sea, Dec. 13, 1798. 
My Lord, I beg to acquaint your jordthip, 


I this day captured the letter-of- marque 
Faucon, from Guadaloupe, bound to Bour- 


deaux, loaded with ſugar, coffee, &c. She is 
near 200 tons, has been forty-{11x days on 


her paſlage, and had not taken any thing. 


IHE NR Ir N EINS. 


| Letters to Admiral Earlof St. Vincent, K. B. 


Commander in Chief of his Majeſty? «Ships 
| 11 the Mediterranean, from Lieut. Co- 


ryndon Boger, of the Majeſtic, who com- 
mands his Ma jefty' s Sloop El Corſo, in 
the Abſence of 7 Lord Will:am Stuart, her 


Captain, aated Tangier Bay, Nov. vs, 
My Lord, I have the honour to acquaint 


your lordſhip, that, after ſecing the convoy 


into the bay of Gibraltar, I chaced two 
French privatcers, one of which, I“ Adolphe, 


mounting 6 carriage guns and 42 men, I 


captured yeſterday evening ; the other 1 
drove on-ſhore about two miles to the weſt- 
ward of Tarift'; but, from the day being far 
advanced, and very hazy weather, I found 
it impoſſible with ſafety to attempt deſtroy- 


ing her. 


Roſia Bay, Dec. 3, 1798. 
My Lord, 1 ave the honour to acquaint 


The convoy 


with bale goods. 


your lordſhip; that I yeſterday afternoon 
chaced a French privateer on-ſhore, about 
three leagues to the eaſtward of Cape Ma- 


labar, and, with the affiſtance of the Eſpoir's 


boats, was enabled to bring her off; on 


boarding, we found that the crew had de- 


ſerted her: ſhe mounts 2 carriage guns, 2 
ſwivels, and ſeveral ſmall arms. 
| C. Boo ER 


Letters to the Right Hon. Lord Bridport. 


St. Fiorenzo, at Sea, Dec. 13, 1798. 
My Lord, J have the honour to in form 


your lordſhip, that the St. Fiorenzo and 
Triton captured, on the 11th and 12th inſt. 
the veſſels named below, which are ſent to 


Plymouth: 


St. ſoſeph, Spaniſh privateer, mounting 


4 long braſs ſix-pounders, complement 64 
men. 

La Ruſce, French brig, coppered, juſt off 
the !tocks, and in every reſpect fit for his 


majelity's fervice, mounting 14 four-pound- 


ers, complement 60 men. 


Re-captured, the George hrig, of Lon- 
don, from Briſtol, bound to Liſbon, loaded | 


with TOOL” copper, and bottles. 
H. NzaLE. 
Boadicea, at Sea, Dec. 9, 1798 


I have the honour to inform you, that a 
ſhip privatcer, named the Invincible Buona- 


parte, mounting 20 guns (12 and 18 pound- 


ers) with a crew of 170 men, of various 


nations, quite new, ſixteen days from Bour- 
deaux, and never having made any capture, 


was this day taken by his majeſty's ſhip 


R. G. KrArTs.. 
Cambrian, at Sea, Dec. 8, 1798. 
1 have the honour to inform you, that 


Boadicca. : 


I have this morning captured le Cantabre, 


a French brig privateer of 14 guns and 69 


men. She is three days from Bayonne, _ 
quite new, .on her firſt cruize, and a very | 
fine veſſel. 


Dec. 12. I have the honour to inform 
you, that this morning, at one o'clock, we 
re-captured the Dorothea, a Daniſh brig, 
from Amſterdam, bound to Tangiers, laden 


the gth inſt. by the Rulce, a French brig 


privatcer from Bay onne, in latitude 42 deg. 


39 man. north. A. K. LEeeE. 
Phaeton, at Sca, Dec 6, 1798. 
I have the honour to inform your lord- 
ſhip, that this day his majeſty's thip under 


my command, in company with the Stag, 


captured a French brig privateer, called la 
Reſource, carrying 10 guns and 66 men, two 


days from La Rochelle, bound on a ctuize 


aan the coaſt of Africa. 
R. T. STOPFORD: 


2 


She had been taken on 


le 10 Aout brig, o 
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Copies of Letters from Rear- Admiral Har- 


vey, Commander in Chief of his Majeſty's 


Ships at the Leeward Iſlands, to Evan 


Nepean, Eg. dated Prince of Wales, 
Fort- Royal Bay, Martinique, Sept. 8. 
Sir, I have to acquaint you, for the in- 


formation of their lordſhips, that fince my 


letter to you of the 10th of February laſt, 
the ſhips and veſſels of his majeſty's ſqua- 
dron under my command have re-captured 
fix Britiſh and fixteen American veſſels of 
different denominations, bound to and from 
theſe iflands, and have alfo detained twenty 


_ veſſels under neutral colours, on ſuſpicion | 
of having enemy's property on-board. 


Since my letter to you of the Sth ult. his 


majeſty's ſhips Concorde and Lapwing have 
captured the under-mentioned French pri- 
vateers ({chooners) belonging to Guadaloupe: 


La Buonaparte, of 8 guns and 72 men, 


I' Amazone, of 10 guns and 80 men. 


La Sauveur, of 4 guns and 21 men. 
La Fortune, of 2 guns and 21 men. 
And the Lapwing captured, on the 12th 


ultimo, the lnvariable ſchooner letter-of- 


marque, of 4 guns and 20 men, laden with 
dry goods, from St. Bartholomew's, bound 
to Guadaloupe. | | 


Oct. 22. You will be pleafed to acquaint 


their lordſhips, that ſince my letter to you 
of the 8th ult. three French privateers be- 


longing to Guadaloupe, have been captured 


and ſent to this iſland by his majeſty's ſhips 


under my command, as under-mentioned : 


By the Bittern, wm off Marigalante, 


Guadaloupe. 


By the Matilda, the 5th inſtant, off the 
' north-eaſt end of Antigua, I' Intrepid brig, 
of 14 guns and 74 men; had been out three 


days from Guadaloupe, without making any 


- Captures. 


By the Pearl, the 14th inſt. off the eaſt 


end of Antigua, the Scevola floop, of 10 guns 
and 73 men; had been out two days and 


taken nothing. 


And the Pearl, a few days previous to 
the laſt capture, likewiſe deſtroyed a fmall 
Frenct privatcer row-boat under Dominica. 


HENRY HARVE Y. 


Copy of a Letter rom Sir Edward Pellew, 
Captain of his Majeſty's Ship Indefati- 


gable, to Sir Alan Gardner, dated In- 
. defatigable, al Sea, fan. 5 1799, | 


Sir, I have the pleaſure to inform you, 
; that at dawn of day yellerday morning, 


Uſhant bearing north-eaſt five leagues, we 
captured the French ſhip privateer la Mi- 
Nerve, Carrying 16 guns and 140 men, twen- 
ty-eizht days from St. Malo. She was 


12 guns and 50 men; 
' the had been cruizing on the American 
coaſt, where ſhe had taken three American 
veſſels, and one Dane, and was returning to 


lying-to, waiting to proceed into Breſt, and | 


took this ſhip for her prize, the Aſphalon, 
of Newaaſtle, from Halifax, bound to Lon» 
don, laden with ſugar, coffee, and tobacco; 
which ſhip we chaced all day, and this 
morning had the ſatistaction to re- take off 


the rocks of Albevrak. 


I have the honour to incloſe a liſt of veſ- 
ſels captured by the privateer during her 
cruize. EDWARD PELLEW. . 
Lift of Veſſels captured by la Miner ve Frenck 

Ship Privateer, of St. Malo, between the 

11th and 31/t of December, 1798. _ 

Martinus, a Bremen brig, trom Liſbon, 
bound to Bremen, with ſugar, coffee, and 
| EN „ - 
Tagus, a Portugueſe brig, from Liſbon, 
bound to Briftol, with lemons and oranges. 
Minerva, Englith ſnow, from Providence 
to London, with ſugar, coffee, and cotton. 


Ann and Dorothea, Daniſh ſchooner (ca- 


tured under the name of Beata Maria), from 
St. Thomas, bound to Hamburgh, with co- 
coa and cotton; re-taken by his majeſty's 
ſhip Indefatigable. nc 
Aſphalon, ſhip of Newcaſtle, John Edgar 
maſter, from Halifax, bound to London, 


with ſugar, coffee, and tobacco, &c. &c. re- 
taken by his majeſty's ſhip Indefatigable. 


Copy of a Letter to the Right Hon. Lord 
_ Bridport, dated Triton, Cauſand- Bay, 
fan. 9, 11799. ES 

My Lord, Agreeable to the orders which 


1 received from Sir Harry Neale, I have re- 


turned to Cawland-bay in the Triton. 4 
few days ago, after I parted company with 
the St. Fiorenzo, I captured a French pri- 
vateer brig of 14 guns and 64 men, juſt 


come out of Corunna, and was bound onA 
cruize off the Weſtern Illands; ſhe is now _ 


off the ſtocks, coppered, and ſails well; this, 
with the two brigs J captured in company _ 


with Sir Harry Neale, is the amount of our 
ſucceſs. 


| EDw, GRIFFITH. | 
Letter to Admiral Sir Peter Parker, from 
Lieut. Shephcard, Commander of his 
Majeſty's Cutter the Pigmy, dated Port- 


land. Road, Jan. 9, 1799. 


Sir, I have the honour to acquaint you, 
that yeſterday noon, Durlſtone-head bear- 
lag north- welt two miles, I obferved a cut- 


ter and two brigs oft St. Aldan's, ſtanding 


to the ſouthward, and immediately gave 
chace. At forty minntes paſt one, came 
up, and re-took the brig Lark, Francis Ar- 
tis, maſter, from Cardiff to London, laden 
with bar-iron; and the brig Dion, Eſdras 
Beſt, maſter, from Carditt'to London, laden 
with the ſame. Continued the chace, and 
at four captured the French cutter privateer 
la Rancune, commanded by Ant. Fran. Vic. 
Jol. Panpeville, manued with 21 men, and 
carrying two {wivel guns, ſmall arms, &c. 
| from 
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from Cherbourg twenty-ſix hours; had 
made no other capture than the two brigs 


defore- mentioned, which ſhe had taken that 
morning. 
of a Letter from Capt. Edw. Buller, 


W. SHEPHEARD-. 


dated Dartmouth, Jan. 10, 1799. 
Sir, I beg leave to acquaint you, for the 


information of the lords commiſſioners of 


the admiralty, that the brig Suſannah left 
this port yeſterday morning, ſeven o'clock, 
for Torbay, and was captured while at an- 
chor off Weſt Down Head, five miles from 


this place, at half paſt one P. M. by the 
French privateer I'Heureux Speculateur, 


mounting 14 guns. The Brixham ſea-fen- 
cibles,perceiving an armed veſſel, concluded 
ber to be an enemy; and, from her board- 


7 ing the above brig, ſuppoſed the had cap- 
tured her; in conſequence of which went off 
in a boat armed with pikes and muſquets, 


ſucceeded in re · capturing the brig, which on 
their appearance was deſerted by the French- 


men, whom they alfo purſued and took. 


Lieutenant Nicholas, with his uſual zeal, 
with Collector Brooking's aſſiſtance of ſmall 


arms and boat, went alſo from this port 
with part of the ſea-fencibles, accompanied 

by a boat from his majeſty's cutter Nimble, 
in hopes of capturing the privateer, but was 


Not fortunate enough to ſucceed in the at- 


WuiTEHAL L, January 22, £799. 


Letter from the Earl of Balcarras, to his 
Grace the Duke of Portland, one of his 
Majeſty's Principal Secretaries of State, 
dated Jamaica, Nov. 7, 1798. 


My Lord, On the 31ſt of October I re- 
ceived a diſpatch from the Bay of Hondu- 


Tas. Licutenant-colonel Barrow informs me 
that the ſettlers had been attacked by a flo- 


tilla conſiſting of thirty-one veſſels, having 
on-board two thouſand land troops and five 
hundred ſeamen. Arthur O'Neil, gover- 


nor- general of Yucatan, and a field-marſhal 
in the ſervice of Spain, commanded in per- 


ſon. I have great ſatisfaction in adding, 


that this armament has been 3 and 
the expedition entirely fruſtrated. 


The lieutenant-colonel ſpeaks in the 


handſomeſt manner of the conduct of Capt. 
Moſs, of his majeſty's ſhip Merlin, and of 
the wonderful exertions of the ſettlers and 


their negro ſlaves, who manned the gun- 
boats. The conduct of Lieutenant-colonel 
Barrow, and of the ſettlers, in putting the 


port of Honduras-bay into a reſpectable 
ſtate of defence, as well as the gallant man- 
ner in which it was maintained, gives me 
entire ſatisfaction, and it is with pleaſure L 


N 8 their ſervices to your grace. 
| BALCARRAS. 


tempt. The re-captured brig he towed into 


ED w. BULLER, 


port, K. B. Commander of his Majeſty's 
Ships and Veſſels employed in the Chan- 
nel, from Captain Cunningham, of his 
Majeſty? s Shrp Clyde, dated Cauſand- 
Bay, Jan. 15, 1799. 


My Lord, I have the honour to inform 


you, that on the 10th inſt. his majeſty? Ship 


Clyde, under my command, captured l' Air 


ſchooner letter-of- marque, from Breſt to St. 
Domingo; and, on the 13th, a brig priva- 


teer, called le Bon Ordre, carrying 16 guns 


and 65 men. She failed from Granville on 


the 20th of December, and had captured one 


brig trom Newfoundland on the 6th inſt. 
CuA. CUnNnNINGHAM. 
Extra of a Letter from Sir Thomas 
Williams, Knt. Captain of his Majeſty's 
Ship Endymion, to Evan Nepean, Hg. 
dated in the Downs, the 20th Inſtant. 


ſhips, that the Endymion has captured two 
Spanith privateers : la Prudencia ſchooner, 
ot one 6-pounder, 8 {wivels, and 34 men; 
and la Caſualidad, of fix 6- -pounders, 8 ſwi- 


| Ys and 40 men. 


— 2 


The amount of the ſ ubſcription at Lloyd's 


You will be pleaſed to inform their lord- 


for the ſufferers by the battle of the Nile, 
amounts to 25,5181. 5s. 7d. | 


Lieutenant-colonel Barrow and Captain | 
Moſs give the following account of the ene- 
miy's force and our own: - The expedition 
was commanded by Arthur O' Neil, a field- 
marſhal in the armies of Spain, and captain- 
general of the province of Yucatan. The 


Campeachy fleet was commanded by Capt. 
Bocca Negra. Two thouſand ſoldiers were 


embarked and diſtributed in proportion to 
the dimenſions of the veſſels on-board of 


the fleet, which conſiſted of, the veſlels 


which made the attack, in number, 9; re- 


ſerve, of equal force, 5; a very large floop 


of equal force, and 1ix ſchooners not ſo 


large, but armed in the ſame manner as 


thoſe which came down to the attack, and, 
drawing too much water, remained with 


the tranſports and victuallers, 7; tranſ- 
ports, victuallers, &c. all carrying bow and 
ſide guns of different calibres, 11; total, 31; 
and navigated by five hundred ſeamen; 


principally from the Havannah and Cam- 


peachy. 


Our naval force, beſides the Merlin, was : 


as follows: 


Two ſloops, with one 18-pounder and 


25 men. 


One loop, with one ſhort g- .pounder and 


25 men. 


Tuo ſchooners, with ſix 4-pounders and 


25 men each. 
Seven gun, flats, with one 9 paces and 
16 men each. 


N 


FT is not eaſy to imagine a man 

more innocent or inoffenſive than 
this unhappy king ; nor a prince lefs 
fitted for governing that fierce and 


on others the weight of government, 
which he had neither ability nor in- 
clination to bear: the ſame indolence 
and want of penetration led him to 
make choice of miniſters and favou- 
rites, which were not always beſt qua- 


lified for the truſt committed to them. 


Ihe ſeditious grandees, pleaſed with 

1 his weakneſs, and complaining of it, 
Ander pretence of attacking his mi- 
1 niſters, infulted his perſon, and in- 
3 vaded his authority; and the impa- 
1 tient populace, ignorant of the fource 
of their grievances, threw all the 
blame upon the king, and increafed 

the public diſorders by their faction 
aud inſolence. It was in vain to look 


A 
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turbulent people ſubjected to his au- 
thority. He was obliged to devolve 


5 
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his people; the whole machine of go- 
vernmeat was forn in pieces, with 
fury and violence; and men, inſtead 
of complaining againſt the manners 
of the age, and the form of their 
conſtitution, which required the moſt 
ſteady and the moſt (kilful hand to 


conduct them, imputed all errors to 


his perſon who had the misfortune to 
be intruſted with the reins of empire. 
He was murdered September 21, 1327, 


after having atoned by his ſufferings _ 


for all the errors of his conduct. He 
is {aid to have reſembled his father iti 
the accompliſhments of his perſon, as 
well as in his countenance : but in 
other reſpects he ſeems only to have 
inherited the defects of his character; 
for he was cruel and illiberal, with 
out his valour or capacity. He had 
tevity, indolence, and irreſolution, in 

common with other weak princes 
but the diſtinguiſhing foible of his 


for protection from the laws, whoſe character was that unaccountable paſ- ä 
5 voice, always feeble in thoſe times, ſion for the reigning favourites, to 
A was not hexrd in the din of arms: which he facrificed every other con- 
„ what could not defend the king, was ſideration of policy and convenience, 
| © leſs able to give fhelter to any one of and at laſt fell a miſerable victim. 
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HE Marſhal de Puyſégur afferts, 
1 that an army in an open country, 
formed in two lines, the firſt of which 


0 beat ad army that is formed with 
1 intervals. Ihe reaſon he gives for it 
IIIzj]Bs plaufible: it being certain, that a 
full line keeps itfelf much cloſer in 
marching z aud that, charging the 
firſt line of the army that has inter- 
vals, it ought to have broke through 
it before the ſecond line, which is 150 


toiles or 300, paces behind, can have. 
time to come up to its aſſiſtance; 


which might very well happen, and 
examples of it may alſo be cited. But 
could not there be another diſpofition 


keeping the neceſſary intervals, not 
ronger, whether by the poſition and 


arrangement of troops, or by the 
Vol. VI. No. 83. che 3 s . 


is without intervals, ought of courſe 


The firſt line 


ready aſſiſtance they can give each 
other, without being confuled in their 
motions ? 5 3 
Let two armies be ſuppoſed in a 
Plain country, without ſupport ts tlie 
wings of either ſide, or without any 
obſtacle that may prevent their get» 
ting up to each other. The enemy's 


army, as hath already been ſaid, is in 
two lines; the firſt of u hich is ſorm- 


ed in wall, both infantry and cavalry; 
the ſecond is formed with large inter- 
vals, and a body of huffars in the 
rear. 
is of equal force, and confilts of 40 


| battalions and $54 ſquadrons, cavairy, - 
3 huſſars, and dragoons. The follow- 
oppoſed to this diſpolition ju wall, | 


ing ſeems to be nearly the manner in 


| ceſſary v2 which it ought to act againſt the ene- 
only capable of refiſting it, but alſo 


my, who is ſuppoſed to be drawn up 
in wall. „ | 


of infantry, compoſed 
1 | of 


The army to be oppoſed to it 
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and cavalry. 
which are in the rear of the firſt line, 
one by a motion 10 the right, the other 
by a motion to the left, will poſt 
themſelves tidewile, at 1co paces from 
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of 15 battalions, has the diſtance of 
three toiſes between each battalion, 


and the diſtance of half a battalion 


between each brigade, eight ſquadrons 
on the right, and as many on the lett, 
with their proper intervals: 15 bat- 
talions in the ſecond line, 200 paces 


_ diſtant from the firſt, ſeven ſquadrons 


on the right, and the like number on 
the left, in the rear of the intervals 
of thoſe of the firſt line, ſupporting 
the infantry of the ſecond ; ten bat- 


| talions in reſerve in two colinnns; one 


of which in the rear of the ſquadrons 
on the right of the ſecond line, and 


the other of the ſame force poſted in 
the ſame manner on the left; twelve 
_ 1quadrons of dragoons in the rear of 
the ſecond line, half on the riglit, 


half on the left; and twelve ſquadrons 
of cavalry, or huſſars if there is not 


cavalry, in tlie rear of thoſe of the 
firſt line. 


By this diſpoſition, the army ap- 
pears to be ranged in two lines, with 
a reſerve, and will leave no room for 
the enemy to doubt of the motions it 


may make in marching : this diſpoſi- 
tion will undoubtedly have that effect, 
and does not appear very formidable; 


but as ſoun as the two armies begin to 
move forward, the ſecond line of in- 


fantry muſt advance as unperceived 


as polſible, forming itſelt in columns 
by battalions, each of which, with its 
| head to a battalion of the firſt line, 
Ihe 10 bat- 


will form as many T's. 
talions in reſerve, which form two 


Columns of five battalions each, will 
march and fill up the ſpace on the 


right and left, between the infantry 
I be cavalry, or huffars, 


tie wines of the army; the dragoons 


uf pol thenſclves io the rear of 
lic it a ſecond line. 
pertor med much cafer marching, be- 
Canis it is not complicated; 
pe: formed in the rear, TS the front 
cht the tirft line is not put into dif. 


This will be 


order ; and conſequently, the enemy 
will nut perceive it ſoon enough to 
change his poſition, and oppoſe the 


diſpylition which is preſented to him. 


This firſt line, by this Giſpoſition, 


it is alſo. 


forming as many columns as there are 
battalions, of courſe ought to break 


through the enemy's army, which is 
in wall, but not above four deep, be- 


cauſe the impreſſion of a column 
ought to be much ſtronger than that 
of a battalion four or lux deep 
BVuppoſing the wings of each T to 


give way, the battalions which pene- 
trate there will find themſelves be- 


tween two columns hedged in with 
bayonets; the ten battalions in re- 


ſerve, which, according to this diſ- 
poſition, ought to join the right and 


the left of the infantry, ſhould of 
courſe ſeparate the two wings of the 


infantry, which are on the outſide of 


the diſpoſition in columns. Four bat 


talions ſhould remain in purſuit of 


them, and the two laſt take the line 


in flank, at the ſame time that it is 


attacked in head. The cavalry ſhould 
charge the line which is in wall with 
great vigour ; and the ſecond line 
thould follow it very cloſe, but in 
good order: the cavalry, or huſfars, 


which are poſted ſidewiſe, will attack 
it in flank, and the dragoons mult re- 


main in their poll, in order to keep | 


back the enerny's ſecond line. 
Whatever diſpoſitions are made in 


the drawing up of an army, they 


ſhould always have ſome object. A 


general ſhould foreſee all that may be 
done by the enemy, whoſe diſpoſition 

he ſhould always ſuppoſe to be a good 
one, and to which he ſhould oppoſe 
one at leaſt as ſtrong, and always bet- 
ter if poſſible ; he ſhould particularly 


conceal from him the mottons he in- 


tends making, or diſguiſe them from 
him in ſuch a manner, that he ſliall 
not have time to oppoſe them, or at 


leaſt not readily enough: neither 


ſhould a general be ſo near as to give 


the enemy an opportunity of diſco- 
vering and profiting by the einen 
he intends following. 

The diſpoſition of an army in wall 
is good; but in general only ſo with 


reſpect to infantry, becauſe that body 
acting by itſelf requires but very lit- 


tle ground to retreat, or preſent itſelf 


to the enemy, or to make a motion to 


the right or to the left. But this 
ſame diſpolition is defeQtive, and even 


burtful for cavalry, unleſs there is a 
moral Wa ee of its getting the 


better: 


. 
LEA 
$ 


| 


A 7 


that is without interval, 


to act upon. 


no interval, 
being cut in pieces if broke, or which 
can only find its ſafety in flight; 
_ whereas, thoſe that have intervals 
can retire one after another, and in a 


cavalry: 
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better : but as, with regard to war, a 
moral certainty would be a real pre- 


ſumption, this diſpoſition of cavalry 


in wall would be dangerous, becauſe 
it may be broke. 1f that which 1s 


oppoſed to it marches up reſolutely 
without confuſion, and without being 
afraid of that maſs of cavalry, and 
charges it the firſt, ſword in hand, 

| how can it retire in order if it be 
broke, being as much ſtraitened 1n its 


retreat as in its diſpoſition ? All the 
ſquadrons filling up the ground, it 


will neither be able to make any evo- 


lution, or to act; and if it retreats 


through the large intervals of the 
ſecond line, it will carry that line 
away with it in its flight: were there 
even ſix lines behind it, they would 
all be carried away, the ſecond by the 
- firſt, the third by the ſecond, and ſo 
on with the others. 


It is true that it may g give the firſt 
charge, and conſequently make thoſe 


ſquadrons which have intervals give 


way; but as thele liſt have more 


| ground to act on, they can retreat 


with greater eaſe than thoſe who have 


none, by paſting through the inter— 
vals of the ſecond line, which is not 
to be done by a line that hath no in- 


terval. They can rally in the rear, 
while the ſecond will charge the line 
and which is 
already difunited by.its firſt attack; 


even when theſe two lines are beaten, 
they can retire with greater eaſe, 


each ſquadron having ground enough 


much diſordered as the line which has 
which cannot eſcape 


foldier-like manner, ſuſtaining each 
other. —Beſides, in order to prevent 
the impetuolity of this cavalry in wall, 


it appears that nuthing is to he done 


but to poſt hulfars, if there is not a 
ſufficiency of horſe, behind the ſqua- 


drons of the firft line, who, when the 
two armies begin to move forward in 
order to charge, will place themſelves. 


on the right and the left fidewile, 100 
paces diſtant from the firſt lines of 


be able. 1 to take the enemy 's line in 


They will never be 10 


by this poſition, they will. 
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flank, whenever it comes to attack 
the cavalry. If a part of this line, 


perceiving this motion, divides into 


two, one part to attack the line that 
has intervals, and the other the huſ- 
ſars, it is ſo much ſtrength loſt; con- 
ſequently, the line with proper inter- 
vals has fewer troops to fight, and 
may expect to break them by giving 
the firſt charge. If the huſſars ſhould 
be beat, it is of no great conſequence, 
the defeat of thoſe troops never de- 
ciding the ſucceſs of the battle: it is 
the body of the army the enemy muſt 


break, and not two regiments of huſ. 


ſars, which retreat with great eaſe 
from before cavalry, and rally and 
return to the attack as readily as they 
retired. But it, inſtead of huffars, 
cavalry can be poſted there, the ene- 


my's line, which is divided into two, 
will find itſelf obliged to fight upon 


equal terms: the certainty of ſucceſs 
depends upon the quickneſs with 
which the enemy is attacked; and the 
more fo, as he will be obliged to make 
a motion in the preſence of troops al- 
ready polted and ready ro charge. If 
this line without intervals advances, 
without ſhewing any attention to the 


huſſars, in order to charge the ca- 
valry, the huſſars, at leaſt a great part 


of them, ought to fall upon the 
Aanks; and the dragoons, which are 
in the rear of them in reſerve, thould 
take their place, to keep back the 


enemy's ſecond line, and to prevent the 


huſſars from being taken i in the rear, 
_ Theſe two diſpoſitions are ideal. 
A general ſeldom chooſes to fight 


upon a ſpot where the wings are void 


of ſupport ; and prevents the enemy, 


as much as poſſible, from getting pot- 


{ciſion of an advantageons poſt, or at 
jeaſt does not attack him when he 
cannot prevent himdoing it , eſpecially 


if the ground which he occupies is 


every where expoſed; there are, 
nevertheleſs, circumſtances: where a 


general is obliged to fight, although 


not in a polt ſtrong by frtuation. By | 
the two diſpoſitions juſt now deſcrib- 


ed, the order which would be moſt 


proper to be preſerved for covering 


the wings, which may be expoſed by 


the ſituation ot the ground, has been 

endeavoured to be ſthewn; it has been 

ſeen/of what N it is for 3 
ta: general 
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general to know, and to ſecure, all the 
heights, moraſſes, hollows, and every 
obſtacle he may meet with, On oc- 


caſions ſo important, a general ſhould 


take the fame precautions that he 


would uſe under the cannon of a 
place, if he found heights that over- 


looked the w orks; in Which caſe he 


would not fail of conſtructing others 
more advanced, to prevent the enemy 


from getting there, and retarcing 


their approaches. | 
If the Duke of Savoy, at the bat 
tle of Marſaille, gained in 1698 by 


the French army commanded by M. 
de Catinat, had been pollelled of the 


Heights of Piolaca, the two wings of 


that prince's army would have been 
ſupported ; inſtead of which, his left 


wing was expoſed, M. de Catinat, 


profiting from this fault, extended his 


right to the foot of thoſe heights, of 
' which he yolſetſed himſelf, and out- 
ſtretched the enemy's left : 
from theſe heights that the diſorder 


it was 


in the Duke of Savoy's army com— 


menced; it ſoon communicated to the 


whole front, and got pollcſiion of the 


whole army : ſo true it is, that the 
Moſk trifling object, being neglected, 
| changes the order of thing 38; chat the 
Jeaſt fault becomes eſſential ; that 
confidence in the number and in the 
courage of the troops is often dange- 


rous; and that h. aving a contemptible 
opinion of an enemy is always fatal, 
The enemy, although inferior in 
troops, will foon attain a degree of 


ſuperiority, if he has the advantage 


of ground, 


Armies can engage in ſo many dif- v 


ferent poſitions, that it is impoſſible 
to particulariſe all of them. In this 


Jection two armies have already been 
preſented in an open country, with- 


out any ſupport to their wing: two 
others have been poſted, one of which 
is pon a ſpot advantageontiy fituated, 


its two wings covered; the other hath 


_only its right wing ſupported, and its 
Jett expoſed. It has been endeavoured 
to give to that, whoſe left wing is un- 


WP Berred, the greateſt ſtrengt 1 in its 


whole front that is poſſible, and by 
the ditpoſttion, of the left wing it is 


both ſtrong and ſecure; but there are 
ſuch a, variety of ſpots where two 
aries may meet, that it wall ſuffice 


to know in general the advantages they 
may derive from their ſituation. 
DISFPOSTTION III. 


former, is as follows: — The enemy's 
army is ſuppoſed to be advantageouſ- 
ly poſted; it hath a hollow on. its 


right, through which run the waters 
of an impaſſable moraſs, forming a 
Its left is ſupported by a 
large town, croſſed by a rivulet. In 
the centre is an height, capable of 


rivulet. 


containing twelve battalions; in the 
front of it is a plain of 700 or 800 


toiſes, which extends from its left to 


the cavalry on its right. Oppolite to 


this cavalry the plain grows narrower, | 
by realon of an height which reaches 
to the rivulet, and which the cavalry 


could not occupy, becauſe the enemy 


hath taken poſſeſſion of it during the 
night. The town is entrenched, and 
filled with infantry and artillery; 16 
battalions in two lines are poſted next 
the town, in order to ſuſtain the troops 
that are in it. Behind the town there 
are three bridges upon the rivulet: in 


the front of the town, on the other 
ſide of the rivulet, are polted four 


battalions and five pieces af cannon, 


in order to flank the troops intending 
to attack the town : theſe four batia- 
lions are ſuſtained by eight ſquadrons 


of dragoons. The centfe of the army 


conſiſts of twenty batialions in the firſt 


line, and as many in the ſecond ; eight 


of which are next to the morals, ſuſ- 
tained by ſix ſquadrons of dragoons; 
twelve ſquadrons in the firſt line, 
and twelve in the ſecond. The ca- 
valry on the right conſiſts of eleven 


ſquadrons in the firſt line, and eleven 


in the ſecond. Thirty ſquadrons of 


huſffars, diſtributed half on the right, 
and halt on the Jeit, and the whole | 
front of the army lined with artillery. 
The army A, which was encamped a 


quarter of a league from the height 


by which it is {ſeparated from the ene- 
my, began its march at dark ; it halted 


at the foot of the height, and ſent 
fome detachments of infantry to take 
polleſſion of the ſummit of it. The 


army B made the above-mentioned 


diſpoſitions, becauſe the army 4 was 
too near to be able to avoid a battle, 


The army is compoſed of ſeventy- 
ezp hit battalions and ninety quadrons: 


theſe 


A third diſpo- 
ſition, very different from the two 


The left of the army 4 hath a fine 
plain before it, extending from the 


ba : morals to that part where the height 
5 commences. In that place are poked 
Z eight battalions in two columns of 
* four battalions each, next the morals, 


with ten pieces of cannon between 
the two columns : there are tourteen 


battalions in the firſt line, and thirteen 


in the ſecond ; tour battahons towards 
the height, and next the cavalry. Six- 

_ teen battalions occupy the height as 
far as the ſmall wood; four batta- 
lions occupy the other: fide. of the 


wood, and thirty-two battalions upon 
two lines very clole together; twelve 
\ battalions behind the height next the 


rivulet; twelve {ſquadrons of hoiſe, 


and twenty of hulſars, who have or- 


ders to paſs three bridges thrown 

| over the rivulet, and attack the town 
y 2 with three columns ot four battalions 
© _each, ſuſtained by the twelve ſqua- 
drons of horſe, and the twenty of 
dragoons. In the rear of the cavalry 
upon the left, are polted ſixteen {qua- 
drons of dregoons at a little diſtance, 
with intervals; 1o that, if the enemy 
ſhould attack this left and beat it, the 
Cavalry may ealily retire through the 
intervals of, the dragoons, to give 


and turn their defeat into an almoſt 
certain victory. Fitteen ſquadrons of 


with their right toward the height, 
| and their left toward the camp, in 
5 order to take the enemy in flank, 
0 _ whilit he is employed in purſuing the 


_ Cavalry of the left, which he has bea- 


ten. The.chief object of the attack 


ſhould be the town, although the moſt 


difficult. If it is forced, the enemy 
will be beat without reſource: be- 
caule the infantry, ho has driven him 
from that poſt, will attack him in the 
rear; at the ſame time that the in- 


fantry which remained on the height as far the bridge that is in the town, 


it will take poſleſſion of it, as well as 
of the market-place ; the others fol- 


will come down from it, and join, 
either to attack, or at leaſt to employ 
the enemy upon the height, and by 
that attack prevent him from ſending 


from the town and put to flight: the 
_ cavalry upon the left will advance at 
the ſame time to ſupport the infantry, 
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theſe two armies are nearly of equal 
#4 ſtrength. | 


them the greater facility of acting, 


horſe are poſted behind the height, 


aſſiſtance to the troops already driven 


ſeflion of the bridges. 


* 
and, if neceſſary, to charge the ene- 
my's cavalry. N „ 
The thirty-two battalions which are 
upon the height in two lines, will be 
divided into ſix columns, of which 
four of ſix battalions will be employed 
in attacking the town, the laſt batta- 
lion of every column excepted, whick 
muſt remain at the entrance of the, 
wood, with four columns of four ba- 
talious upon the left, in order to ful- 


tain the infantry attacking the town, 


and to keep hack the enemy's cavalry 
upon the left. They will deſcend 
from the height under the protection 

of the wood by which it is covered, 


and which ends at about 4<o toiſes 


from the town. Thele troops will be 
followed by artillery, which mult be 
poſted between the columns; they 
nin(t halt on leaving the wood, and 
will begin by making a continual fire 
of cannon upon the town and the Ca- 
valry : during this fire of the artil- 
lery, the twelve battalions on the. 


other ſide of the rivulet ought to at- 
_ tack the four battalions and the eight 


ſquadrons of dragoons belonging to 
the enemy; and, when they have 


forced them to give way, they will 
amuſe them by a conſtant fire of mul- 


quetry. When the artillery ſhall have 
played long enough to have broken 

down the enemy's entrenchments, and 
deltroyed the order of the troops, the 
four columns, formed of twenty bat- 

talions, will march up, and with their 

bayonets endeavour to penetrate at 
ſome part; the twelve battalions on. 
the other ſide of the rivulet will 
charge at the ſame time; the two co-. 


 lumns of four battalions each, as well. 


as the four laſt battalions belonging 
to the columns which attack the town, 
will remain at the entrance of the 
wood with the artillery, in order to 
keep back the enemy's infantry and 

cavalry which was next the town, If 
any, one of the columns can penetrate- 


lowing it will take pofſeſſion of the 
hedges and gardens. One column 
only will be ſufficient to ſecure the 
banks of the rivulet, and take poſ- 
As ſoon ag 
the bridges are free from tac b 
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the twelve ſquadrons of horſe and 
the twenty of huſſars will paſs and 
attack every thing they find to op- 
pole them ; then rhe left ought to ad- 
vance: the battalions which have re- 


mained upon the heights ſhould come 


down from them, and all together at- 

rack the front of the army, whoſe left 

wing 1s already broken and taken in 
flank. 


- mined the diſpoſition of the army 4, 
imagining that the principal attack 
will be directed againſt the town, in- 
ſtead of remaining in his firſt diſpofi- 
tion, changes it entirely, and cauſes 
a part of his ſecond line of infantry 
to march to the town; and if he 
ſtrengthens his right by the cavalry 
of the left (a ſpot more favourable 
for cavalry than infantry), the attack 
of the town will then become.imprac- 
ticable, becauſe of the great ſuperi— 
ority of the troops defending it; 


therefore i it would be uſelets to perſiſt. 


In it ; but his right ſhould be vigorouſ- 
ly and brifxly attacked, It is true, 
that it is reinforced by the cavalry 
trom the left; but, as the ground be- 
tween the height and the cight bat- 
_ tations which are next the morals can 
Contain but twelve ſquadrons, thoſe 


which the enemy hath drawn from the 


left can only be poſted behind the 
\ height, or in the third line; if they 
are behind the height, nothing can 
Prevent their being attacked : but, 
ſuppoſing the firſt line broken, it 
ſhould not be too warmly purſued, 
for fear of ſeparating, and. being taken 
in flank by the cavalry behind the 
height. The fixteen ſquadrons of 


| dragoons which are behind, ought to 


remain 1n that fituation ; the fifteen 


ſquadrons of horle, which are with. 
their right to the height, and their 


left to the old camp, ought to take 
the place ot thoſe who have attacked 
the enemy ; and then the twenty bat- 
talions which are upon the height will 


come down into the plain ind attack - 


the enemy's infantry, at the fame 
time that the fifteen iquadrons of ca- 
valry and the ſixteen of dragoons at 
tack the cavalry which is poſted be- 
hind the height. If they ſucceed in 


beating it, or r whether they do or not, 
ik the enemy feuds alliance, he will 


But if the enemy, after having exa- 


weaken his left, and then the forty. 
four battalions, who till this time 


have remained inactive, may come 
down from the height and attack the 


town, not ſo much with a deſign of 
forcing it, as to oblige the enemy not 


to take any troops from it; if no af- 


ſiſtance is ſent to the right wing, it 
will be undoubtedly beaten, being at- 
tacked by forces ſo greatly ſuperior 


to it: the whole of the cavalry being 


thus put to flight, the moſt prudent 


part the enemy can take is, to endea- | 
vour to paſs the rivulet by the three 
bridges behind the town, and by ſo 


doing ſecure himſelf from farther in- 
ſult: if the enemy does this, the 
twelve battalions, the twelve ſqua- 
drons of horſe, and the twenty of 
dragoons, 
road they marched up, and they will 
be in ſecurity as ſoon as they are in 
the wood: beſides, a beaten army is 


ſeldom to be feared ; therefore, they 
may retire unmoleſted, and in order. 
But if it happens that the enemy, 
without changing his pofition, is not 


to be forced in any of theſe attacks, 


the general had better retire to the 


height, where there will be no dan- 


ber of 'the enemy's endeavouring to. 
attack him: but, if he ſhould attempt 


the attack of the left wing of the army 


A, it muſt be reinforced by all the ; 
cavalry that can be employed withont 


cauſing confuſion, and two brigades 
of infantry ſhould be joined to the 
two which are next the morals, _ 


DisyosIFioN LV. The fourth di 6. 
poſition is ſuppoſed in a country mixed 


with thickets and plains. The ene- 


my's army hath its right to ſome 


mountain, and its left to a river; in 
about a third part of the length of his 


front, there is a village a little be- 


hind its right. His diſpoſition is, 


four battalions and ſix pieces of can- 


non upon an height which overlooks 


the plain, to which is alſo added the 


cavalry of the right. Behind are two 
paſſes entrenched and guarded by 
tour battalions ; upon the heights of 
theſe paſſes there are four more, to 
prevent the enemy penetrating at the 
flank. There are eight ſquadrons in 
the firſt line, four battalions poſted at 
the village, and twelve in it with can- 
non: ſixteen battalions on the left of 


will retire by the ſame 


the | 
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pieces of cannon. | 
alſo ſuppoſed between the two lines, 
behind which is poſted two battalions, 
to ſupport thoſe in the ifland, and to 
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ide village, fourteen ſquadrons and 


four battalions next the river. The 


ſecond line conliſts of eleven ſqua- 


drons upon the right, eight battalions 


behind the village, in order to carry 


timely aſſiſtance to it; twelve batta- 
lions in the rear of the ſixteen of the 


firſt line ; fifteen ſquadrons and four 


battalions to the river. The reſerve 


conſiſts ot eighteen ſquadrons of dra- 
goons next the mountains (in order 
to diſmount and be within reach of 


alliſting the battalions guarding the 
paſſes), and of twenty-four ſquadrons 
of huſſars on the Jeft next the river. 
An illand is ſuppoſed a little in the 


front of the firſt line: in this iſland 


are placed two battalions and fix 
A ſtone bridge is 


facilitate their retreat. It ſeems im- 
poſſible to attack an army thus ſituated; 
all the troops are a mutual ſupport to 


each other: the flanks are ſecured 


and well guarded; artillery is plant- 


ed along the whole front; and the. 
and yy 


paſſes are entrenched, 


1 poſted 1 in them, 

In the front of the enemy' s army is 
a a large plain, which runs from the 
mountains as far as the river; but 
the largenels of it is broken into by 


ſome thickets, where nevertheleſs ca- 


valry may act: in order to attack this 
_ army, thus advantageouſly poſted, a 


diſpolition muſt be made, entirely dif- 


ferent from that which it is in, If 
the village, which 1s entrenched and 
well furniſhed wich troops and artil- 
lery, is attacked, the forcing it will 

be doubtful : but, ſuppoſing it ſhould 


be forced, it will not be without loſing 
a great number of men; which ſhould 


be avoided, becauſe it is the duty of 
a general to ſpare the blood of his 
ſoldiers as much as poſlible, and even, 


if practicable, to employ but few of 


his troops againſt a greater number of 


the enemy's. Tf the paſſes only are 


| attacked in order to take the enemy 


in flank, it is very certain he can ſend 
alliſtance to it without w eakening his 


front, having'it in his power to caule 


the eight battalions in reſerve behind 
the village to march there, and to 
cauſe the Eighteen Jquadrons of ares 


not ſo preſſing. 


goons to diſmount. If only the left 
wing next the river is attacked, it is 
true that attack 1s more practicable, 


there being no obſtacle or entrench- 


ment to prevent coming up with the 
enemy: but ſtill there is but one wing 
beaten; and that, by falling back 
upon the troops in the village, can 


retreat by the mountains of which the 


enemy is maſter. There is great rea- 


ſon to imagine it will be beat; but 
the general muſt endeavour to reap _ 


as much profit from that victory as he 
can: it is therefore thought that, not 
10 loſe the fruit of it, the enemy 
ſhonld be attacked on the left wing, 


from the centre to within about 200 
toiſes of the river, at the ſame time 


that the entrenched paſſes are attack- 
ed. During theſe two attacks, a briſk. 
cannonade ſhould be made upon the 


village, the infantry and cavalry upon 
the right, the infantry that is poſted 
in the iſland, and that which is next 
the river: by theſe two attacks the 


enemy's front and right wing will be 
equally annoyed; he will not know 

where to ſend aſſiſtance, and in that 
ſtate of uncertainty may probably 
ſend it to a part where the danger is 
But ſuppoſe he 
ſhould act in the molt proper and 
prudent manner, as it ſhould always 
be imagined he will, the aſlifance 
which he will fend to that part can— 


not be effected without unfurnithing 


or weakening ſome other: if he 


{ſtrengthens the paſſes and the heights 


with the eight battalions behind the 


village, they perhaps will not be 


forced ; but he will fcarcely venture 
to take any troops from the village, 
in order to ſend them tv the aſliſtance 


of the front that is attacked. But if 


he ſhould unfurnith the village, it 


mult then be attacked, and that vi- 
gorouſly ; which may be the eaſier 


done, as it bath been for ſome time 
cannonaded, and conſequently the 
earth hath been tumbled down, and 
openings made, ar leaſt large enough 
Fay the infantry to enter it: this at- 


tack will not at ail prevent that at th e 
front from going ou. 


In order to execute the attack upon 


the enemy's army, it is imagined the 


troops ought to be di ſtributed in the 
followipg manner: all the infantry 
Abould 
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ſhould be placed in the firſt line, ex- 
cepting that of the reſerve, which 
ſhould conſiſt of twenty battalions ; 
the ſecond line ſhould conſiſt of the 
cavalry ; and the third ſhould be 
formed of the dragoons and huſſars. 
The twenty battalions ou the left, 
forming five brigades, ſhould remain 
in order of battle at the coming out 
of the thickets, with artillery diſtri- 
buted between the intervals of each 
brigade; the twenty-eight battalions, 
after making ſeven brigades as ſoon 
as they come out of the thickets, will 
form in column: then the twenty- 


four ſquadrons which are in the rear 


of the infantry, formed in column, 
will poſt themſelves, four ſquadrons 
in the intervals of each brigad z. The 
brigade ſupporting the right flank 
will advance on the ſide of the river: 
and then the ſeven columns and the 
twenty-tour ſquadrons will march up 
to the enemy and attack him with 
their bayonets, without loſing time in 
firing. As ſoon as the columns have 
broken or ſtaggered the enemy's firſt 
_ line, the cavalry will fall furiouſly 
upon them, iword in hand; a part of 


the dragoons aud hulfars ſhould fol- 


low, in order to be within diſtance of 
ſuſtaining the troops who have at- 


tacked, or to join themſelves to the 


| cavalry who have broken in among 
the enemy: it ſhould be obſerved, 
that as ſoon as the huſſars are engaged 


and purſuing the enemy, the cavalry 


ſhould rally in order to luſtain them, 


or to flank the infantry which may 


till make reſiſtance, The brigade of 
infantry which ſupported the right, 
followed by the ſeven ſquadrons, 
- thould attack the four battalions on 
the left of the firſt line, and the ſeven 
ſquadrons will take them in flank ; 
witch they can with the greater eaſe 
effect, as the cavalry hath been put 
to flight. The ſeventh column ſhould, 
with four ſquadrons, attack the four 


battalions of the ſecond line, at the 


{ame time that this attack is executed 
from the front as far as the river ; 
kxteen battalions of the twenty in re- 
ler ve ſhould attack the paſſes, and alſo 
the heights ; the remaining four will 
march under cover of the mountains, 
ſuſtained by a brigade of infantry and 
ga dn in 8 to attack 
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being once penetrated, 


the cavalry on the right; thus of the 


whole front of the enemy's army, 


there will remain only the village that 


hath not been attacked, unleſs there 
hath been ſuch a number of troops 
drawn from it, as to render the car- 
rying of it not difficult, 


will ſucceed; that made by the co- 
lumns ſooner than the reſt: the diſ- 
poſition of coltrmus intermixed with 


_ cavalry is very formidable, becauſe 
each body is fupported without con- 


fuſion : befides, it is to be ſuppoſed 


that a column four battalions in depth, 
and from eighteen to twenty men in 


front, ought | to break through a line 
that is only four deep, and which 


will find no difficulty in breaking 
through it. The movement of the 
infantry to form itſelf in column, and 


the evolutions of the cavalry to fill 


up the intervals of each column, 
ought to be performed with great 
quickneſs, and near enough to the 
enemy to ſurpriſe him, but not at 


fuch a diſtance as to give him time to 


remedy it. 


The nature of the ground, which 


is continually changing, cannot be 


followed throughall its various ſhapes; 
the author, from whoſe work we take 
_ thisariicle, hath therefore endeavour- 


ed to form his diſpoſitions in thoſe 
ſituations which moſt ordinarily oc- 


cur, in order that thele general diſ- 


poſitions may be aſniftant ro the ideas 


in more particular and critical fitua- 


tions. Mountainous countries have 


not been mentioned, becauſe it is 


very rare that they preſent an oppor- 
tunity of coming to a general action : 
the atfairs w hich happen among them 


are generally with regard to ſome 


poſt, which can never decide the fate 
of an army, however briſk the fkir- 


mithes may be. The four diſpoſitions 
now mentioned are ideal; 
though the propriety of them may 


and, al- 


be defended, it would be very impru- 


; dent to-an{wer for their ſucceſs ; be- 


cauſe, with regard to the buſineſs of 
war, the whole depends upon cir— 


cumſtances, and the leaſt accident | 
often renders a diſpoſition, ſeemingly 


the beſt, the moſt prejudicial that can 
be taken, A motion of the enemy's 


troops 


It is to be 
 ſuppoled that one of theſe attacks 


the cavalry 


1 


. 
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troops ill conducted by their com- 


manders, too much ſloth or too much 


eagerneſs in the execution of orders, 
an accidental word falling from the 
mouth either of an officer or an 


and which is always increaſed wien 
told again, may occaſion the defeat of 
an army, however well e or 


advantageouſly fituated. 
(7 To ve: continued. * 


MEMOIRS oF Love "AND GALLANTRY. 


re AND Ronin 


ok is often called by the poets 
La ſweet paſſion, but it is too fre- 
quently attended with bitter diſap- 
pointments. When two perſons, mu- 
tually enamoured, would give worlds 


to be united, but are prevented from 


the gratification of their fond deſires 


by the violent oppoſition of tyrannical 
parents and deſpotic guardians, they 


are not only the unbappieſt of human 


beings in the language of keen ſenſi- 


bility, but may be driven, by the 


_ fruſtration of their honourable deſigns, 
into the deepeſt diſtreſſes. 


ſuch perſons are fo diſtreſſed, they 
ſtrongly excite our pity, but we are 


not ſurprized at the miſeries which 
we compaſſionate. Ir is the wretch- 
edneſs of a pair happily united, with 
the unanimous conſent of their rela- 


tions on both ſides, and with the ſin- 
cereſt affection for each other, which 


rouſes our aſtoniſhment, while it forces a 
us to feel, ſympathetically, for their 


ſufferings. When that wretchedneſs 
originates from jealouſy, we frequent- 
ly ſhudder at the cataſtrophe it pro- 


duces. The happieſt couples that 
were ever paired by Hymen, the fond- 


eſt couples that ever interchanged 
their matrimonial vows, have been 


plunged into calamities not to be 
_ thought of without horror, not to be 
deſcribed at all by a man of humani- 
ty. The happieſt, the fondeſt, cou— 


ples, have been rendered the moſt 


pitiable, the moſt deplorable of their 
ſpecies by—jealouſy. | 


In one of the moſt fertile _ Pier 


ſant parts of Andaluſia, the paradiſe 


of Spain, Leonardo and Alvarez, two 


gentlemen, by birth, fortune, and 
education, had "PE the firmeſt 
friends from the time they commen- 
ced their ſtudies at the ſame univerſi- 


ty. As friends they were diſtinguiſh. 
ed by all who knew them, aha any 


more ſo as fathers. 
VorL, VI. No, $2, 


When 


Leonardo had a Ci whom: he juſtly 


conſidered as a bleſſing, as he was 


not leſs diſtinguiſhed by his filial af- 
fection than by his filial duty. Alva- 
rez, on the other. hand, was, in his 


own opinion, completely bleſt in a 


daughter: every body indeed thought 
he was ſupremely happy in the poſ= 
ſeſſion of ſo valuable a child, and 
eaſily pardoned every proof of his 


paternal tenderneſs, though that ten- 


derneſs was ſometimes carried to an 
extravagant height. 

Antonio, the hero of the preſent 
tale, was in his perſon ſtriking. In 
conſequence of his ſtature, he ſeized 
the eye, but it would ſoon have turn- 
ed away from the view, after the firſt 
glance of admiration, had not a cer- _ 
tain air of dignity, independent of 
corporeal grandeur, detained it. He 
was univerſally allowed to be as fine 


figure as nature ever formed; and 


I eng accompliſhments which be ac- 


quired, added to his natural attrac- 


tions, powerfully combined to render 


him a favourite with the fair: but 


not only by the fair was his company . 
courted ; equally capable of ſhining 
with profound philoſophers, and with 
_ beaux eſprus ; equally able to appear 
with luſtre in a ſerious or a comic 
converſation, his ſociety was coveted 
he was admired, | 


by his own ſex: 


eſteemed, beloved. _ | 
Roſara, the daughter of. Alvarez; | 
had beauty ſufficient to make her 
extremely envied by every female 
who felt her perſonal ſuperiority, and 
who had not a mind ſtrong enough 10 


bear the reflection which it created. 


By thoſe of a more liberal turn, her 
beauty was both acknowledged and 
However, even thole leaſt 


praiſed. 
envious of Rolara's charms began to 


be alarmed, when they. ſaw the ef- 
fect they had upon Antonio. By the 


ade which ſh continually 
Uu received 


e 
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received of his partiality in her fa- 
vour, they were too much pained to 
behold her without ſome ſymptoms 
of malevolence ; nor could her nu- 
merous virtues, nor could the ex- 
treme propriety of her whole beha- 


viour, {ſecure her from their reſent- 


ment. Roſara could not help ſeeing 
the painful ſenfations which the par- 
tiality of Antonio to her had excited, 
even among ſome of her moſt inti- 
mate companions ; ſhe plainly ſaw 
their hearts in their faces; 
not, however, compliment them with 
appearing to be ruffled by her diſco- 
veries; ſhe was indeed only diſturbed 


by them, as ſhe wiſhed to find all her 


temale acquaintance as free from envy 
as herſelf. 
_ to inſult them with the conqueſt ſhe 
had gained ; ſhe was thoroughly ſen- 
fible of its importance, her happineſs 


being connected with it—but ſhe gave 


| herſfelt'no undecoming airs upon the 
occaſion. - 

Antonio, the momenthe w avafſh red 
that Roſara had a regard for him 
equal to that which he felt for her, 
from certain indubitable ſigns, which, 
with all her delicacy, ſhe could not 
conceal from his penetrating eyes, 
determined to aſk his father's per- 
miſſion to make her his wife; not ſup- 
poſing, hurried away by ihe warmth 
_ of his wiſhes, that he ſhould meet with 
any obſtacles from the relations of his 
qulcinea, after having ſecured his ap- 
probation. With eagerneſs he re- 
-paired one morning to his father's 
apartment, with a full reſolution to 
open his heart to him, in the moſt un- 
reterved manner, with reſpect to his 
paſſion tor Rofara; but, as loon as he 
entered the room, the agitation of his 
mind was fo intenſe, from the alter- 


nate predominance of his hopes and 


his fears, that he could not open his 
tips : like a ſtatue he ſtood erect, and, 
like a flatue, dumb! 

j bone not a little ſurpriſed at, 


the appearance of his fon in ſuch an 


attitude before him, with a counte- 
nance in which embarraſſment was 
ſtrongly expreſſed, and feemingly de- 


prived of the powers of ſpeech, was 

quite at a loſs to account tor it. He 
really imagined—from that unuſual 
appearance—that he had heard ſome | 


ſhe would 


They did not prompt her 


_ obedience. 


diſagreeable intelligence, and did noe 


know how to communicate it; and 


therefore, when the firſt emotions of 
ſurprize were over, he urged him to 


deliver what he had to ſay, however 
unwelcome the recital might be. If 


you have heard any news, (added he, 


with importunate accents,) which 
will, you think, give me uneaſineſs, 
do not be afraid to impart it, for 1 


cannot endure to remain in a ſtate of 


ſuſpence.” „I have no public news 


to communicate, fir,” (replied An- 


tonio,) waked from his reverie by the 
raiſed voice of his impatient father; 


but I have a piece of private intel. _ 
ligence which may not perhaps, at 


leaſt I am apprehenfive—yer, yet, F 
hope—” Here he ſtopped, and looked 


the picture of perplexity. 


Leonardo, now ſtill more puzzled 


to account for his ſon's uncommon 
behaviour, grew more importunate, 


and encouraged him to the greateſt 


freedom of utterance, by aſſuring him 
that, if he had himſelf met with any 
diſappointment, he would do all in 
his power to relieve him under the 


weight of it, if he had not departed 
from the honourable line of conduct, 
by which his anceſtors had ever diſ- 
ringuiſhed themſelves. —At the men- 


tion of his anceſtors, Antonio's eyes 
ſparkled with pleaſure, which he felt 
on being deſcended from one of the 


moſt ancient families in Andaluſia, 
and he declared that he would ſooner 
periſh than diſgrace the flock from 


which he fprung. He then made a 


full diſcloſure of his paffion fer Ro- 


ſara, and concluded with an aſpiration _ 
that his choice might be approved by 


him whoſe conſent was abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to the completing of his hap- 


pinels, as he had reſolved, whatever 


it might have coſt him, not to load 
his conſcience with the crime of diſ- 
The concluſion of this 
tpeech, which was uttered with a pe- 
culiar warmth of expreſſion, con- 
ſiderably encreaſed the ſatisfaction 
which Leonardo felt, as ſoon as he 


diſcovered that his ſon's paſſion for 


the daughter of Alvarez had occaſion- 
ed the perplexed ſituation in which he 
had appeared before the avowal of 
it. He had long wiſhed for the alli- 


ance ſo RECERAry: b to Antonio” $:happi- 
neſs, 
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neſs, but had not given him the ſmall- 
eſt hint of what paſſed in his mind 
concerning Roſara, chooſing rather to 


ſtay till his ſurmiſes with regard to his 


intentions for her were confirmed by 


his own confeſſions. Convinced now 
that he really loved Roſara, he un- 
boſomed himſelf in return, and made 
his ſon as happy as it was poſlible for 
him to be, without being united to 
the woman of his heart, by promiſing 


to forward a marriage he ſo highly 
approved, when he was ſatisfied that 
the attachmeat of his miſtreſs to him for 
10 | | ſon, He was, however, checked in | 


was no leſs ſincere than his to her. 
I flatter myſelf, ſir, (ſaid Antonio,) 


that you will find the ſentiments of 


Don Alvarez upon this intereſting 
ſubject (to me the moſt intereſting to 


be conceived at this moment) ſimilar 
to your own.—With reſpect to Ro- 


ſara, 1 have the greateſt reaſon to be- 
lieve that ſhe prefers me to any other 
man in the world. —I ſpeak not from 


_vanity—lI am inſenſibly prompted to 
lay ſo from the minuteſt obſervation 
of her carriage to me, a carriage per- 

fectly diſcreet, and at the ſame time 


extremely encouraging. 


JIuſt at this inſtant Alvarez entered 


the room. Antonio making him a 


reſpect ful bow retired, but not with- 


out looking embarralled, to an adjoin- 


ing one—To that room he retired with 
a number of mixed ſenſations flutter- 


ing in his boſom, expecting to hear 


his father open the affair, on which 
the happineſs or miſery of his future 


life in a great meaſure depended, 
and fearful of having his hopes cruſh- 


ed by the only man who-had a right 


prevent their being crowned with 
ſucceſs. | „%% dn 
Alvarez, as ſoon as the firſt compli. 


ments of the morning were exchanged, 
aſked Leonardo, what had happened 


to make his ſon appear ſo much diſ— 


_ concerted at the light of him, adding, 


he looked, when he left the room, as 


if he wanted to get out of my way as 
faſt as pollible, as if indeed I had done 


ſomething to make myſelf very dil- 
agreeable in his eyes. „ 
Vou are are much miſtaken, my 


good friend, ſaid Leonardo, if you 


think in this manner; and do my ſon 


an injury, by imputing the embarraſl- 
ment you obleryed to any delire to 


to deſpair.” F | <3 
Ihe fluctuations in Roſara's coun- 
tenance, while this ſpeech was ad- 
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avoid you; he honours, he eſteems, 


he reveres, you, and would, I am 
ſure, feel himſelf the happieſt of men, 
if he was related to you. 

This ſpeech produced a converſa- 
tion between the two fathers, in which 
Antonio was deeply intereſted, and 
the concluſion of it raiſed his ſpirits 
into ſo plealing an agitation, that he 


was almoſt ready to ruſh into the a- 


partment he had quitted, and to em- 
brace Alvarez for the many hand- 
{ome things he had faid of him, and 
for his extreme willingneſs to call him 


the midſt of his tranſports, by recol- 
letting that Alvarez had only con- 


ſented to his union with Roſara, if ſhe 
approved of him as much as he did. 
—[Inſtead, therefore, of making his 
appearance before him, he went im 


mediately to her, and not a little fur- 


prized her by the abruptneſs of his 
- firſt addreſs to her, as well as by the 


timidity with which he delivered it. 

Advancing towards her in the moſt 
reſpectful manner, he ſaid, Not with 
out ſome heſitation, ** It is in your 
power alone, charming Rofara, to 


render me completely happy, or in- 
expreſſibly wretched. From what 1 
have hitherto obſerved of your beha- 


viour to me, indeed, I have no reaſon _ 


to imagine that I am an object of diſ- 


gult in your eyes; but if you do not 


confirm the conſtructions, which 1 


have made in my own favour, by per- 
mitting me to call you mine tor ever, 


1 ſhall think I have been ſuffering my. 


ſelf to be cheated by the deluſion of 
an empty dream.—lI ſhall be driven 


dreſſed to her, by the man whom the 


fondly loved, though the had ſtudiouſ- 


ly emdeavoured tc conceal her paſſion 


from him, plainly diſcovered that ſhe 
was agitated in the extreme; by 


turns, her cheeks were as pale as 


death, by turns they were as red as 
ſcarlet; her whole frame was con— 


vulſed by the pleaſures and the pains 
of love; by its animating hopes, and 
its depreſſing fears. = 
Antonio was convinced, from the 
agitated ſtate into which he had thrown | 
her, that ſhe was tenderly attached to 
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him; had fhe been indifferent about 
him, itis highly probable that ſhewould 
have behaved with more compoſure. 
He again preſſed her to make him ſu- 
-premely bleſſed, by putting him into 
the poſſeſſion of her charms. 
Roſara, though ſhe longed to be 
united to the man whom ſhe loved with 
a paſſion as pure as it was ardent, 
could only be prevailed upon by her 
inamorato, to ſay, “ I cannot can- 


not be yours, till my father's appro- 
bation gives a ſanction to the conſent 


of my own heart.“ | 
Will you, replied he, with eager- 
neſs, if Alvarez approves of your 
choice, receive me as your huſhand.” 
In a look, in which affection, chaſ- 


tiſed by decorum, was ſtrongly dif- 


Carnie, ſhe anſwered, einn. 
My felicty then is complete. — 
Vour father only waits for your con- 


currence, to give his conſent to our 


marriage. 

When he bad articulated this. an- 
ſwer in a tone of tranſport, he pro- 
_ ceeded to a detail of what had paled 
between his father and her's. She 


aſſured him, that it gave her the ſin- 


cereſt ſatisfaction ; but added, with a 
correcting ſmile, on his lying into a 
new extacy, % Perhaps you have a= 
muſed me with a falle account of the 
_ conference between our tathers, in or- 


der to draw from me my ſecret ſenti- 
ments concerning you, and to make 


me expole the weakneſs of my heart.” 
Antonio was juſt going to return a 
lively anſwer to this ſpeech, which he 
only conlidered as a ſpur to make him 
repeat what he had ſaid, when the 
_ fight of Alvarez threw his ideas into 
a new train. Certain as he was of the 
approbation of Alvarez, he did not 
chooſe to prove himſelf a liſtner, by 
acquaintipg him with the joy he felt 
in confequence of it, and therefore 
retired, fully ſatisfied with his viſit to 
Kofſara, concluding alſo, from what 
be had heard from the lips of them 
both, that he ſhould, in a little while, 


be as happy as he withed to be. He. 
was not out in his calculation. In a 


tew weeks afterwards he led his charm. 
ing Rolara, nothing loath, yet bluſh- 
ing like the morn, to the temple of 
Hymen, with the equal concurrence 
of both their fathers; aud ne two 


perſons, on their entrance into the 
nuptial ſtate, had ever a more flatter. 


ing proſpect of mutual happineſs. 
Three months had ſcarcely paſfed 
after the union of this diſtinguiſhed 


air, when a very unforeſeen event 
2 


_ occaſioned a ſeparation between them, 


but not that kind of ſeparation which 
ſtands in our modern matrimonial vo- 


cabulary, for mutual deſire of ſepa- 


rate modes of living, ſeparate plea- 
ſures, ſeparate purſuits :—it was 2 


ſeparation painful beyond expreſſion. 
Antonio falling into company, one 


evening, at the houſe of a common 


friend, with ſome of the young of- 
ficers in the army, on the. point of 


ſetting off to Hiſpaniola, in order to 
ſtrengthen the forces there, as a war 
with England was ſuppoicd to be ag]- 


tated in the cabinet at Madrid; he 


was ſpirited up, baving increaſed his 


conftitutional vivacity by ſome rich 
potations, and their military recitals, 
to declare that he would accompany. 


them as a volunteer. He had natu- 
rally a great deal of fire in his com- 


poſition ; he had lofty ideas of mili— 


tary fame; and, while his mind was 


heated by glory, love was totally 
In a fit of the 
higheſt heroiſm he went home, and 
flung Roſara into a fit of deſpair, 
when he informed her of his promiſe 


baniſhed from it. 


to leave Spain in ſearch of American 


trophies, 


Melted by the effect which his in- 
formation had upon his amiable wife, 


he now repented of his promiſe; but, 
as his honour was concerned, he re- 
mained, for ſome time, in a ſtate of 
the mot racking perplexity. Roſara, 
on the reſtoration of her ſepſes, avail. 
ed herſelf of all her perſuaſive pow- 


ers, to keep him with her in her na- 


tive country; but in vain; © burning 
with the fever of renown,” afraid of 


having his courage queſtioned if he 
retracted his words, after having 
ſpoken in raptures of the American 


expedition, and doubly encouraged to 


preſerve himſelf free from the light- 
eſt imputation of timidity, by the ani- 
mated ſtipulations of his father, a man 
of tried valour and inflexible probity; 


he made immediate preparations tor 
his voyage to the weſtern world. | 


When Roſara found that Antonio 
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was reſolved to carry his volunteer- 


| Ing deſign into execution, ſhe earneſt- 


ly requeſted his permiſſion to go with 
him; but he diſſuaded her from un- 
dertaking ſuch a voyage in her ſitua- 
tion, with ſo much ſolicitude, and 
with ſo tender a regard for her, that 
he brought her by degrees to remain 


with her father a“ widowed wife,“ 
but not till he had repeatedly aſſured 
her, that he would write to her as 


ſoon as he arrived at the place of his 


deſtination, and return to her, when 
he could return with additional ho- 


nour, with increaſed affection. 


Alvarez did all he conld to amuſe 
his daughter, in the abſence of her 
mate, but to no purpoſe : the grew ſo 


uneaſy at not hearing from him by 


ſhips which contained difpatches from 
thoſe with whom he embarked, that 


diſquiet, at laſt, became intolerable, 


and ſhe begged her tather, in the moſt 


urgent manner, to ſend her to the 


man without whoſe dear ſociety ſhe 
could no longer endure the burthen 


of exiſtence, © - 


Alvarez attempted by reaſoning and 
perſuaſions to divert her from a voyage 


which might prove greatly injurious 
to her, as ſhe was far from being in 


a good ſtate of health; yet, fearing 


that her continuance with him in mi- 
ſery might be attended with fatal con- 


| ſequences, he, with the utmoſt re- 


luctance, conſented to her embarka- 
tion; and, though he felt the infirmi- 
ties of age coming thick upon him, 


he undertook, himſelf, to deliver her 


into the hands of her huſband, 


RNoſara arrived ſafe at Hiſpaniola, 


but without her father : he died during 


the voyage, and ſhe lamented his 


death with the ſincereſt affection. A 
Spaniſh gentleman, who, at firſt fight 


of her, had been ſtruck with her per- 
Jon, but had been prevented, by the 
preſence of Alvarez, from making any 
overtures of gallantry to her, began 
to exhibit himſelf in a new light on 
his deceaſe. He began to adminiſter 
all the conſolation in his power to the 
diſtreſſed angel; and Rolara, having 
no friend left, was pleaſed with the 
very plauſible behaviour of a man 


whoſe appearance was pre poſſeſſing, 
and of whoſe ſecret intentions ſhe was 
not in the leaſt aware, 


- Rofara, as ſoon as ſhe arrived at 
the end of her voyage, entreated Lu- 
dovico to make all the enquiries he 
could after her huſband. He aſſured 


her that he would obey her com- 


mands, with the utmoſt chearfulneſs; 


but, at the ſame time, exerted all his 


talents to recommend himſelf. 
While ſhe was ſitting one day in her 
apartment, Ludovico, who had re- 
ceived news of Antonio's approach, 
entered the room in a hurry, and af- 

ter having declared that he had not 
only heard intelligence of Antonio, 


but heard alſo that he kept one of 


the fineſt women upon the iſland for 


his miſtreſs, urged her, with addi- 
tional ardour, to let him ſupply the 
place of an huſband, who had ſuf- 


ficiently ſhewn he was utterly unac- 
quainted with the value of the trea- 
ſure in his cuſtody, by transferring 


his affections to another woman. 


 Roſara could not bring herſelf to 5 
believe the tale which Ludovico told; 
upon his knees he folemaly proteſted 


he had ſpoken nothing but the truth. 
She did not altogether believe, but ſhe _ 


had ſome doubts concerning her huſ. 
band. At that inſtant Antonio, wha 
had by chance heard of Rofara's ar- 


rival, and of the place of her abode, 
appeared, to her aſtoniſnment, and to 
Ludovico's, who retired, in order to 
overhear what paſſed between the 


long-ſeparated pair; but was pre- 
vented from gratifying his curioſity, 


by the arrival of ſome diſpatches re- 


lating immediately to himſelf. _ 
Antonio and Roſara, the moment 


their eyes met, flew into each other's 


arms. The joy of the latter was, 


however, of ſo overwhelming a na- 


ture, that ſhe would probably have 
ſunk to the floor, had not the former 
ſaved her from falling. When the 


firſt conjugal tranſports and effuſions 


were over, Antonio enquired after the 
gentleman who had quitted the room, 
in ſome confuſion, upon his appear— 


ance. Rolara's anſwers, though ez 


tremely well intended, being evaſive 


ones, created ſuſpicions. The ſuſpi- 
cions which the created were, like 
thoſe of Othello, increaſed by each 


ſucceſſive reply. © I muſt goin ſearch 
of him, Roſara,” cried Antonio: and 
with theſe words he lett the room 

„ with 
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with precipitation, followed by Ro- 
fara, who conjured him, all the way, 


not to be raſh in his proceedings, and 
Joon found Ludovico in a diſtant a- 


partment.—“ Draw, fr,” ſaid An- 


tonio, “you are a villain, 8 dovico, | 
not reliſhing this language, ana up- u 


poſing, from the coniciouſneſs of his 
guilt, that Roſara had painted him 


in the molt odious colours to her hul- 
band, was at once filled with rage and 
- reſentment, and put himſelf in a poſ- | 
| ture of defence. | 


REVOLUTION 


T"ROM-: the moment the King of 


Sardinia admitted a French gar- 
riſon into Turin, it was generally ex- 


. pected that his reign would be no 
longer than ſuited the views of the 
He retained indeed the 
ſtile and title of king; but a French 
general was placed viceroy over him, 

and the ſword of a French garriſon 


ſuſpended over his head. A priſoner 


in his capital, ſurrounded by the ſpies 
and agents, and hemmed in by the 


army, of the directory, he was com- 


pelled to preach to his people the 
mortifying and degrading leſſon of 


that patience and humility, of which 


he was himſelf a melancholy exam- 


ple, in order to repreſs the reſent- 
ment of his ſubjects againſt his bar- 
barous allies. 


pleaſed the capricious cruelty of his 
tyrants to end hisdiſgrace by exile, 
The following are the Articles of 
the Treaty by which this unfortunate 
prince ſigned his entire abdication of 
royalty. He had been vefqre deſpoiled 


of ſome of his faireſt provinces, name- 


ly, the dukedom of Savoy and the 
country of Nice, as the price of peace. 
. His majeſty declares, that 


he renounces the exerciſe of all pow- 
er; and he eſpecially orders all his 


fabjects whatever to obey the provi- 
fional government which is about to 
be eſtabliſhed by ihe French general. 
2. His majeſty orders the Piedmon- 
teſe ariny to conlider itfelf as an in- 
tegral part of the French army in 


Italy, and to obey the French com- 


mander ia chief as their own, 


Such has been tor the 
laſt four months the ſituation of the 
King of Sardinia, until at length it. 


is PIEDMONT. 


Antonio fought like a'man of cou. 


rage, but was conquered by the ſupe- 


rior {kill of his adverſary. He fell, 


deſperately wounded, and died of his | 


wounds in a few days. Rofara, ſe- 
verely fhocked at having been the. 
unfortunate though innocent cauſe of 


his death, from her equivocating be- 


haviour on Ludovico's account, did 


not many hours ſurvive him; and 
they were both buried in the ſame 


grave. 


' PIEDMONT. 
3. His majeſty diſavows the publi- 
cation of the proclamation circulated 


by his miniſters, and he gives orders 


to M. le Chevalier Danican, to ſur- 
render the citadel of Turin, as 2 


pledge that no reſiſtance whatever 
ſhall be attempted againſt the prefſent 
act, which has emanated purely from 


ps own tree will. 


His majeſty iflues orders to the 
| governor of the city of Turin, to re- - 
ceive and execute preciſely all orders 
which the French general command- 


ing the citadel ſhall think proper to 
iſſue for the maintenance of public 


tranquillity. 


5. No change ſhall be made that 


can affect the catholic religion, or the 
ſafety or property of individuals. 


The Piedmonteſe, who are anxious 
to change their abode, ſhall have li- 
berty to take with them their move— 
able effects, to ſell and liquidate their 


property, in order to export the va— 


lue. The Piedmonteſe who are ab 


ſent are at liberty to return to Pied. 


mont, and to enjoy the ſame rights 
there as other citizens, nor ſhall they 


on any account be queſtioned as to any 


actions or writings ee to this 


preſent act. 


Tl king ſhall be at liberty to 
repair to ——— (Sardinia was after- 
wards determined upon as the place.) 
In the mean time no arrangement 
ſhall be made that can affect the ſe- 
curity of his perſon. Until the mo- 


meat of his departure his palaces and 
country houſes ſhall not be taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of by the French troops, nor 
ſhall any property be carried off, and 


the guard ſhall be kept by thofe who 
have 
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have Hitherto been employed in that | 
| ſervice. WY | 


7. The paſſports and neceſſary or- 


ders ſhall be given, that his majeſty 


and all his family may arrive in ſafety 


at the place of their retreat. They 
ſhall be accompanied by an equal 


force of French and Piedmonteſe. 
$. In caſe the Prince de Carignan 


mall remain in Piedmont, he ſhall en- 
joy his property there, and ſhall be at 
liberty to leave it, as provided for the 


other ſubjects of Piedmont. 


9. The ſtate of the public archives, 
cheſts, &c. ſhall be immediately given 


in, and the ſeal ſhall be placed on the | 


Rene: 9 55 : | 
10. The ſhips of powers at war 
with the French republic, ſhall not be 


received in the ports of the ifland of 


Sardinia. _ ***V'—ä 
Putin, oth. of- Dec. 1983. 
„ CEAUYEL, Adj. Gen. 


J undertake that 1 will throw no 
impediment in the way of the execu- 


F,, 
FIC TOR EMMANUET. 
The above treaty between the King 


of Sardinia and General Joubert (if 
that can be called a treaty which has 
been dictated by abſolute power on 
one ſide, without the means of refiſt. 
ance on the other) holds out another 


inſtructive leſſon to the powers of 


Europe, that no confiderations, how- 
ever ſacred, can preſcribe bounds to 
the perfidy of France; and that the 
ſtate which tamely ſubmits to revolu- 


tionary encroachments has more to 


dread from the protection of the di- 


rectory, than from an avowed hol- 
tility againk it. 35 

The tyranny of the republic has 
every where maniteſted itſelf by acts 


of the moſt unqualified ingratitude 


and cruelty, But in almoſt every in- 


ftance of that Kind, there has been 
ſome particular intereſt to gratity, 
ſome peculiar end to attain, that 


tended to promote the favourite ob— 
ject ot univerſal empire. For the 


_ treaty entered into by his Sardinjan 


majeſty and General Joubert, no ſuch 


motive can be aſſigned; and the only 


reafon that could have induced the 
directory to compel the king ta ſign 


his diſgrace with his own hand, was 


to {well the catalogue of revyolutio- 
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nary horrors with an empty but ar- 


rogant triumph over a prince, already 
a priſoner in his own capital. It 


would have certainly been more ge- 
nerous, and it was equally practica- 


ble, for the French troops to have 


actually executed what the King of 
_ Sardinia only nominally agreed to. 
But to deprive that unfortunate mo- 
narch of his power, and afterwards 


to compel him to ſet his own ſeal to 


his misfortunes and diſhonour, feerns 
to be a refinement in cruelty, that is 


alone congenial to the ſpirit and cha- 


racter of modern republicaniſm, 
In concluding this pretended treaty, 


the articles of which might have been 


carried into effect without mäking tbe 


King of Sardinia a party to his own 


ſhame, the directory appears to have 


had two principat objects in view. It 


wiſhed ro augment the army of Italy 


by a powerful reinforcement, and to 


provide funds for carrying on the war 
in which it is likely to be again in- 
volved. With reſpect to the fir(t 
_ conſideration, it is well-known that 
the French troops in Italy were con- 
ſiderably diminiſhed from various 
Cauſes. ' Large detachments had been 
ſent into the interior of France, and 
great numbers had fallen victims te 
the influence of the climate, and the 
tatigues which they had undergone ia 
the preceding carapaigns. Thearmy 
in France had been weakened by the 
loſs of 49,000 picked men and of 
ficers, embarked with Buonaparte on 
the expedition to Egypt; and the re- 
volt in Belgium was ſufficient to oc 
cupy large bodies of diſciplined troops 


before the new military conſcription 


could be raiſed and brought into the 
field, complete and fit for action. 
Much apprehenſion muſt have been 
entertained by the government of 
France with reſpect to the real inten- 


tions of the emperor, and it would 


not, in ſuch a criſis, have been pru- 
dent to weaken its army on the ſide of 


Germany. The hoſtile def:yns of his 


Neapolitan majeſty had been long, 
evinced by the contemptuous treat- 


ment of the republican ambaiſidur 


at Naples; by the uncommon atten- 
tions paid to Lord Nelſon and his, 
fleet, both before and after the vice, 
tory of the 1ſt of Auguſt; and by the 


warlike 
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warlike preparations carried on, ap- 


parently in concert with the emperor, 
in conſequence of the appointment of 
General Mack to the command of the 
Neapolitan troops. In this ſituation 
of affairs, the directory turned its at- 
eention towards Piedmont, and, by in- 
corporating the army of that country 


with the French troops, it found it- 


ſelf enabled to detach a formidable 


ſorce to the army of Italy. The mi- 
litary magazines in Piedmont alſo of- 
fered conſiderable ſources of ſupply 

to the future operations of that army. 
In the ſecond point of view, that 
of providing funds for the proſecu— 


tion of hoſtilities, Piedmont affords 
an ample harveſt to the inſatiable ra- 
pacity of the common enemy. The 
ſpoils of Italy had been long ex- 


pended; the Batavian republic had 
been ſo completely exhauſted, that ſne 
could no longer make adequate pro- 
viſion for the common exigencies of 


the ſtate; and Switzerland, induſtrious 
but not rich, had been plundered in 


vain. In Piedmont the directory will 
find ſome of thoſe pecuniary reſources. 
which it ſtands in need of. The pro- 
perty of the crown and the church 
will be confiſcated, and ſerve to li- 


quidate the arrears of the different 


vich individuals, who may have diſ- 


tinguiſhed themſelves by their exer- 


tions againſt the diffuſion of French 


principles, will be converted to the 
mercenary views of the government 


of France. The articles in the treaty 


reſpecting the preſervation of religion 
and the property of individuals, will 


be as eaſily violated as they were made. 


By the terms of the pretended 


treaty, by which the King of Sardinia 
has renounced his ſovereignty in 


Piedmont, it appears that the French 
government has reſerved to itſelf a 
_ Juſtification of the depredations and 


cruelties which will no doubt be ex- 


erciſed by the republican troops. By 
the firſt article his Sardinian majeſty 


renounces all exerciſe of power, and 


conſequently places his ſubjects un- 
der the dreadful right of conqueſt ; 


and by the 2d, which orders the 
Piedmontefe army to obey the French 


commander in chief as their own, he 


'expoſes his ſoldiers to be treated as 


x PIEDMONT. 

rebels. The effect of theſe conceſ- 
ſions muſt be cruel and ſanguinary, 
ſo long as there ſhall remain in that 
unhappy ſtare, a ſubject faithful to 
his prince, or rather to his country, 
ſince the king has diſhonoured him- 


ſelf and betrayed the intereſts of his 


people by a ſhameful and cowardly 
ſurrender of their rights. 


The permiſſion given to his ma- 
jeſty to retire to Sardinia by the way 


of Parma, ſeems to be calculated only 


to retain him longer in his dependance 


on France, and perhaps to arreſt his 


perſon under ſome new pretext. It 


is not difficult to perceive why the 
directory did not alſo inſiſt upon the 


_renunciation of Sardinia. It would 


have been a mockery to have obtain- 
ed the ceſſion of an iſland which, from 


the want of a naval force, could not 
be taken poſſeſſion of. ry 
_ General Joubert's ſtatement con- 


cerning the occupation of Piedmont, 


has a ſtudied ambiguity throughout 
it, with a view of concealing as much 


as poſlible the manner in which this 


chef d' cure of perfidy was executed. 


The following letter from Capt. Blon- 
deau, one of Joubert's officers, will 


tend to elucidate the obſcurity of the 


official report. | 
Armies; while the eſtates of all the 


« TURIN, Dec. 18, 1798. On the 


oth of November it was reported at 


Milan, that a great inſurrection had 


taken place at Turin, and that the 


revolutioniſts had, with the protection 
of the French, dethroned and impri— 
ſoned the king. General-of-diviſion 


Victor, was entruſted by the com 


mander in chief, Joubert, with the 
ſuperintendance of the expedition. 


On the zd of December, his diviſion, 


which was at Modena, ſet out on its 


march. On the 6th, Novare, the firſt 


place of ſtrength, was caken by ſtra- 


tagem. Fifteen grenadiers, with an 


officer of the ſtaff at their head, being 


placed in carriages, which had the 


appearance of a convoy, demanded 


entrance, and the gate was opened to 
them. 


When they arrived at the 
guard-houſe, they threw themſelves 


out of the carriages, ſeized the arms, 
and made the guard priſoners. The 


porter who had the care of the keys 


attempted to lock the gate upon them; _ 
but, having received a flight blow of 


a ſword 


„e 
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entered it the ſame night. 


troops had been difarmed, 
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a ſword from one of the grenadiers, 
he ran off; and, according to a pre- 
concerted Genal, the 15th regiment 
of light horle entered full gallop into 
the town, and took poſſeſſion of the 
head-quarters and the adjacent ſtreets. 
It was ſoon after followed by a con- 


ſiderable column of infantry, which 


ſurrounded the barracks, and received 
the arms of the garriſon, conſiſting of 
about 1200 men, both horſe and foot. 


The column, after leaving two 9 52 | 


talions in the place, continued i 


march, and halted at a {mall Jiflaifte. | 


„On the 7th, ſome Pied monteſe 
troops at Vercelli, a ſmall town on 
the way to Turin, retreated towards 
the metropolis. The French troops 
The Re- 
publicans were received there with 


the acclamations of the people, a ge- 


neral illumination took places and the 
effigy of the King of Sardinia was 


carried throughout the town, and. 


burnt, with his arms, in the princi- 
pal ſquare. On the $th, the town of 


Chivatſo, with a garriſon of about 
eight hundred men, opened its gates 
without any reſiſtance. | 

he Piedmonteſe troops being 
thus diſarmed in every place, the re— 
publican columns proceeded from all 
directions againſt Turin, _ | 
« The commander in chief cinared 


the citade] the ſame day, and ſent a 
notification to the king of the inten— 


tions of his government. This prince 


certainly was not ignorant that his 
with the 
exception of thoſe in yarriſon at Turin, 
and accordingly did not helitate to 
conſent to every propolition which 
was made to him, even to that of 


evacuating the city in perſon, which 


he did about ten o'clock at night, 
with all his family, a part of his re- 
tinue, and ſome ot his friends. There 


were about thirty Carriages, each with. 


two ſervants" behind, carrying flam- 
beaus in their hands, eſcorted by a 
numerous guard of dragoons, who 
oblerved the moit profound ſitence in 


an obſcure night, and during the moſt 
inclement weather.“ 


«© lhe French troops entered Turin 
on the 10th, and were received with 


univerſal acclamations. A procla- 


mation had been previoully ſued by 
Vor. VI. No. $3. 


conſidered as ſuch. 


form. oi this new 


cantons. 
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the commander in chief, which an- 
nounced to the Piedmontele troops 


that they were to conſtitute part of 
the armies of the French republic, 


and they were in every reſpect to be 
The proclama- 
tion produced every defired effect, 


and on the fame night all the polts 
were given up to the French, 
% The tree of liberty was planted. 
and, although the wea- 

ther was fogey and cold, 
courſe of people was prodigious. AlL 
the troops of both nations, the civic 


ON the I2ih; 
the con- 


guard, and even the body-guards of 
the ci devant king, were under arms. 
The air reſounded with the ſhouts of 
© Long hve the republic! Long live 
the French, the aſſestors of the liberty 
of oppreſſed countries!“ 
was illuminated during the whole of 
the night; and the next day the fif- 
teen members of the proviſional go- 
vernment were inſtalled with every 
ſolemnity. They were appointed by 


Citizen Etmar, commiſſioner of the 


French e £8 
'T he rag 


the politics of the directory will con- 
ſent to unite in one {tate the inhabitants 


of the country which extends from one 
ſea to the other, on the left from the 
Po, as far as the Alps, and on the 


right as far as Tuſcany and. ancient 
Latium. (For the new republic or 


Rome has been nearly corfined with- 


in the original limits of the' ancient 
one. )—This extent of country, taken 


in an aggregate view, may be conti 


dered as "the: richeſt, the moſt fruitful, 


and the moſt populous, of Europe. 


Its population, with the duchy of 


Parma, exceeds ſeven millions. A 


child of that ſize would not very like- 

ly remain long quiet in a fate of 
F But what 1s to be the 
republic ? The 
junior adjurant of General Joubert 


could anſwer jo trivial a queſtion. It. 


will conlitt of two {overeign Councils, 


Put removeable at the pleature of tie. 


ſpiritlefs 
and e to the Sill ot the 


and of ſeven or eight 


directory; of a directory, 


Great Nation ; 
departments, 29d ſome hundreds of 
The talents of a Solon or a. 

XX Lxcurgus 


The city 


"Piedmont. an 
nounces the W of a new re- 
public, as it cannot be expected that 
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Lycurgus will not be thought neceſ- 
ſary to make ſuch an arrangement. 
After the celebration of the anni- 
verſary of the 21ſt of January at 
Turin, the titles of the nobility of 


Pied mont were publicly burat at the 


foot of the Tree of Liberty, in the 
preſence of the French, commiſſion, 
the proviſional government, and the 


municipal adminiſtration. 


The following details reſpecting 
the King of Sardinia's journey, are 
extracted from a letter from Florence: 


He arrived in Tuſcany eſcorted by 


fifty French dragoons, who remained, 


it is pretended, on the frontiers, at. 
the requeſt of the Tuſcan govern- 


ment. He was accompanied by Ci— 
tizen Chipault, a French officer; and 
did not go to Florence, but to Pog- 
gio-Imperiale, a country refidence of 


the Grand Duke, which was prepared 


for his reception. His known piety 
and his fituation, which make the re- 
femblauce between him and Pius VI. 


very ſtriking, might have been ſup. 


poſed ſufficient motives for him to ſee 
that prince, and they accordingly had 


a meeting, in the preſence. of Chi- 


pault. The chamberlain of the Grand 


Duke, who ſuperintends the honours 
done to the King of Sardinia, took 


particular care nothing ſhould paſs that 


might give offence to France. Citizen 
Chipault was directed by Gen. Jou- 


bert, to aſcertain the ſtate of the 


pope's health ; and he has found that 


his debility will not allow him to 


travel, particularly by ſea.” . 
It appears that the French have 


compelled the King of Sardinia to 


take a very circuitous and humiliat- 
ing journey to Leghorn, in order to 


embark at that place for the iſland of 
Sardinia. They were deſirous to ex- 


poſe that unfortunate prince to the 
inſults and deriſion of republicans, 


by ſending him from Turin in mock. 
proceſſion throughout the entire ter. 


ritory of the Ciſalpine republic, 
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1 1083, the war be⸗ 
1 tween the Turks and Conſtanti— 
nopolitans had been carried on with 


various ſucceſs; when an ailociation 


began to be formed againſt the infi- 


dels, which threatened the utter ruin 
of the Turkiſh nation. This was 
named * the holy war“ by the Chriſ- 
tians, who thought it a meritorious 


action to venture every thing for the 
Holy Land, poſleſſed at that time by 


the Turks and Saracens. Had the 
weſtern princes been properly aſſiſted 


by the emperors of the Eaſt in this 


undertaking, the Turks had undoubt- 
edly been unable to reſiſt them; but, 


ſo far from this, the Latin Chriſtians 


were looked upon as no lefs enemies 
than the Turks; and indeed what- 


ever places they took from the in- 


fidels, they never thought of reſtoring 
to the emperors of Conſtantinople, to 
whom they originally belonged, but 
erected a number of ſmall indepen- 
dent principalities; which neither ha- 
ving ſufficient {lrength to defend them- 
ſelves, nor being properly ſupported 


by one another, could make but a, 


wy. The Turks in the mean while 


made a moſt formidable ſtand ; and 


purſued the war with uncommon in- 
trepidity ; and notwithſtanding theſe 


formidable cruſades, and all the pow- 
ers that were combined againſt them, 
they ſtill gained ground upon the 
Roman eaſtern empire, and even 


threatened to attack that emperor in 
his ſeat of government by beſieging 
Conſtantinople. 
ever, for ſome time ſucceſsfully op- 
poſed by Conſtantine the emperor's 


brother: but his valour rendered 


him ſuſpected, and he was thrown 


into priſon with ſeveral perſons of 


great diſtinction, _ | 
After the holy war had deluged 
Paleſtine with blood, and the Chril- 


tians had received repeated overthows 
from Saladin, ſultan of Egypt, as 


well as by the Turkiſh armies, the 
Prince Schah Solyman, with an army 


of 50,000 men, marched forth from 


his principality of Nera, on the Cal- 


pian ſea, and, palling Mount Caucaſus, _ 
joined the reſt of his countrymen in 


Aſia Minor. The Turks now, every 
where formidable, divided them- 


| feeble ſtand agaiili the common ene- ſelves into ſeveral diſtin& ſtates, in 
the countries they had conquered, 
5 5 | but 


They were, how- 
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but united upon all occaſions to pro- 
ſecute the war, and to oppoſe what- 
ever force was ſent againſt them. In 


this manner they continued, without 


a head or ſovereign, until the riſe of 


the famous Othman, grandſon of 


Solyman, and a deſcendant of Gen- 


gis-Khan, who having taken upon 


him the chief command, he united 
all the different Turkiſh ſtates under 


his own ſovereignty, aſſumed the title 


of Sultan, and called h:s people Oth- 
mans, or Ottomans, after his own 


name, and in whom the Ottoman go- 


vernment or empire may be ſaid to 
have commenced. It was at this 
juncture that Andronicus emperor of 
Conſtantinople had impriſoned his 


brother, with ſeveral of the principal 
_ commanders in his army, when Oth- 


man ſallied forth, and with an invin- 
cible power made himſelf maſter of 
ſeveral places in Phrygia, Caria, and 
Bithynia; and, among the reſt, of 
the city of Nice, To put a ſtop to 
theſe ravages of the Turks, the em- 
peror diſpatched againft them Philan- 


thropenus and Libadarius, two officers 
of experience. The former gained 
ſome advantages; but, being elated 
with his ſucceſs, cauſed himſelf to be 
proclaimed emperor. This rebellion, 


however, was ſoon ſurpreſſed, Phi— 


lanthropenus being betrayed by his 


ownlmen: but the Turks, taking ad- 
vantage of theſe commotions, not 


: only extended their dominions in Aſia, 


but conquered molt of the iſlands in 


the Mediterranean ; and, being maſ- 
ters at ſea, infeited the coafts of the 
empire, to the utter ruin of their 
. ß 
From this time the Roman empire 
in the eaſt tended faſt to diſſolution. 
After the revolt of Philanthropenus, 
the emperor could no longer truſt his 
ſubjects, and therefore hired the Mat. 
ſagetes to aſſiſt him: but they, be- 
having in a careleſs manner, were 


firſt defeated by their enemies, and 


_ afterwards turned their arms againſt 
thoſe they came to alliſt. He next 
applied to the Catalans, who behayed 


In the ſame manner ; and having ra- 
vaged the few places left the emperor 


in Alia, returned into Europe, and 
Called in the Turks to their aſſiſtance, 


This happened in the year 1292, 


and was the firſt appearance of the 


der; and, among the reſt, of the ſtron 


Turks in Europe. This enterprize 
however, was unſucceſsful. Having 
loaded themſelves with booty, they 
offered to depart quietly if they were 
allowed a ſafe paſſage, and ſhips to 
tranſport them to Aſia. To this the 


emperor, willing to get rid of ſuch 


troubleſome gueſts, readily conſented, 
and ordered the veſſels to be got 
ready with all poſlible expedition. 
But the Greek officers, obſerving the 
immenſe booty with which they were 
loaded, reſolved to fall upon them in 
the night, and cut them all off at 
once. This ſcheme, however, was 
not managed with ſuch ſecrecy but 
that the Turks had notice of it, and 


therefore prepared for their defence. 


They firſt ſurpriſed a ſtrong caſtle in 
the neighbourhood, and then found 


means to acquaint their country men. 


in Aſia with their dangerous ſitua— 


tion. Their brethren, enticed with 


the hopes of booty, were not long in 


coming to their aſſiſtance; and, having 


croſſed the Helleſpont in great num 


bers, they ravaged the adjacent coun- 


try, making excurſions to the very 
gates of Conſtantinople. At laſt the 
emperor determined to root them 


out; and accordingly marched againſt 
them with all his torces, the country 


people flocking to him from all quar- 
ters. The Turks at firſt gave them 
{elves over for loſt; but, finding the 


Greeks negligent of diſcipline, they 
attacked their army unexpectedly, 


utterly defeated it, and made them- 
ſelves maſters of the camp. After 
this victory, they continued for two 
years to ravage Thrace in the moſt 


terrible manner. | 


In 1327 Othman made himſelf maſ- 
ter of moſt of the cities on the Man- 
and important city of Pruſa in Bithy- 
nia, making it the ſeat of the Otto— 
man kingdom, which now extended 
over the greateſt part of Aſia Minor. 
Othman died in 1328, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by Orkhan his ſon. This 
prince, having taken Niks, made ſlaves 


of all its inhabitants, and removed 


his court thjther, When he had ex= _ 
tended his conqueſts to the Helleſ- 
pont, his ambition to extend his do- 
minion, and his zeal ro propagate 
Mahomedanitm, would not ſuffer him 
to ſtop there; he croſſed it, and took 
„ re Gallipoli. 


his ſon, Bayazet, 


_ ſupreme dignity, 


ruled there. 
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Gallipoli, He returned with his vic- 
torious army to Nike, and died in 
1359; he was ſucceeded by AmuratT. 
who followed up the war, and took 
Adrianople, 10 1362, and made it the 
ſeat of his empire, as molt conve- 
niently fituated to extend his con- 


queſts, Amurat was a warlike prince, 


and formed the celebrated body of 


Aoldiers called yeni/kart or janizaries, 
which atterwards became the ſtrength 


of the Turkiſh army, He took Ser- 
Via, and its capital Niſſa, and Appo— 
lonia near Mount Athos. Having a 
quarrel with the ſultan of Karamana, 
he ſubJued his country, but did not 


detlirone him, as he was his fon in. 


law, but thus laid the foundation of 


the extenſive empire of the Ottomans 


in Aſia. Amurat Mas ſtzbbed,- in 
1390, by a wounded Chriſtian ſoldier, 


alter he had gained a great battle, in 
which he gave no quarter, but maſ- 
ſacred an incredible number of Chris 
tians. Kver ſince this event, all 


mriſtian ambaſſadors and their ſuite, 


whoare admitted to the ſultan's pre- 
ſence, are held by both their arins by 


two chamberlains daring the time 
they are in the andience-roovnm. He 
lubdued a great part of. Ihrace, (or 
Romania, ) eue. ing to the Greek em— 


peror ſ little more than the city of S 


ſtantinople. He was ſucceeded by 


throne, ſtrangled his younger brother 
Jacub. This was the firſt inſtance of 
the fanguinary cultom, afterwards fo 
trequent, of putting to death princes 
of the royal blood, under pretence of 
preventing a competitorthip for the 
Bajazet, however, 
was à renowned and warlike prince, 
and greatly enlarged his dominions by 
nee conqurits, In a ſhort time he 


reduced Theſfaly, Macedon, Phocis, 
Peloponnefius, Myhia, and Bulgaria, 


Ajiving out the petty princes. who 
Elated. with. theſe vic- 
tories, he began to Jook upon the 
Greek emperor, to whomnouthing was 
now. lett bat the city of Conſtantino— 


| ple and the neighbouring country, as 


lus vailal. Accordingly he ſent hin 
an arrogant and haughiy mefſage, 
commanding hin to pay a yeurly tri 
pute, and fend his fon Manne] to at- 
tend Þ14ul in his mBilLtary gx pediligns, 


A 


3 


Or Bajazet I. Who, 
immediately on his acceilion to the 
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This demand the emperor was obliged 


to comply with; but died ſoon atter, 
in the year 1392. 


Manuel no ſooner heard of his fa— 
ther's death than he haſtened to Con- 
ſtaptinople, without taking leave of 
the fullang.-0r acquainting him with 
the reaſons of his ſudden departure. 


At this Bajazet was ſo highly oftend- 


ed, that he palſed with great expedi- 
tion out of Bithynia into Thrace, ra- 
vaged the Country adjoining to Con- 


ſtantinople, and at laſt inveſted the 


city itſelf both by ſea and land. In 


this extremity Manuel had recourſe 


to the weltern princes; who ſent him 


an army of 130,000 men, under the 


command of Sigilmund king of Hun- 
gary, and John count of Nevers. But, 

though the wellern troops were at 
firlt fuce -elsful, they were in the end 
defeated with. great {laughter by Ba- 
jazet, who now returned to the ſiege 
with greater vigour than ever. As 


he found, however, that the citizens 


were determined to hold out to the 


lait extremity, he applied to John, 


the fon of Manue}s. elder brother, 
who had 4 better title to the crown 
than Manuel hiunſelf, With him he 


entered into a private agreement, by 
virtue of which Bajazet was to place 
John pon the throne of Conſtanti- 
nople; on the other hand, Johu was 


to. deliver up the city to the Turks, 
and remove the imperial feat io Pelo— 
ponneſus, which the ſultan promiſed 
to relinquiſh to him and his poſterity. 
At the ſame time he ſent deputies 6 


the inhabitants of Conſtantinople, o 
fering to withdraw his army, and 


ceale from farther hoſtilities, provid- 
ed they expeiled Manuel, and placed 
John upon "the throne, This propo— 
ſal rent the city into two factions; but 
Manuel prevented the miſchiets which 
were ready to enſue, by a voluntary 
rtiignation, upon condition that he 


ſhould be allowed to retire to what- 


ever place he thought Proper r with his 
wife and childien. Wich this condi- 

tion John readily complied ; and Ma- 
nue} having received him into the 
city, and conducted him to the pa- 


Jace, fet fail for Venice, From thence 
he went to the courts of all the weſt. 


ern princes to ſolicit their alliſtance 
once more againſt the Turks. He 
Was every heile received with the 


greatelt 
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900 marks of eſteem, and promil- 


ed large and immediate ſupphes. 
In the. mean time Bajazet did not 


Fail to put John in mind of his pro- 


mite; but, the citizens refuling to 


comply with fuch a ſcandalous treaty, 


the liege was renewed, and the city 


affaulted with more fury than ever. 


When it was reduced almolt to the 
laſt extremity, news were brought 
the ſultan, that Tamerlane, or Timur 


and honour are ſecure ; and 1 ſhall 


_ expreſs my gratitude to God by my 


Bek, the victorious Mogul emperor, 


having over-run all the Eaſt with 1n- 
credible celerity, had now turned his 
arms againſt the Turks, and was pre- 
paring to break into Syria. Bajazet, 


alarmed at the danger that threatened 
his dominions, raiſed the liege in 


great haſte, and advanced againſt 


Tamerlane with a very numerous and 


weli-diiciplined army ; but the Tartar 
totally defeated and took hin prifon- 


er, alter having cut mull of his men 


in pieces. Lamerlane, as many writers. 


aſſert, after he had taken Bajazet, ex- 
poſed him in an iron cage; the fate 


he had deſtined (it is laid) for his ad- 
verlary, if he had been victor. The 
iron Cage, however, (o long repeated 


AS 3 moral leſſon, 53 S been rejected as 


a table by modern writers, w ho ſmile 
at the vulpar credulity, They ap- 
peal to the Perſian Iiftory or Shere— 

feddin All, of which a French verſion 


has been given, and from which the 
late Mr. Gibbon has collected the 
tollowing more ſpecious narrative of 
this memorable trauſaction. No 

jouner was Timur informed that the 
captive Ottoman prince was at the 


noor of his tent, than he gracioully . 


ſtep ped forwards to receive him, 
leated him by his fide, and mingled 


with jult reproaches a ſoothing pity 
for bis rank and misfortune. “ Alas! 


ſaid Taweriane, „the decree of fate 
Is now accompliſhed by your own 


fault: it is the web which you have 


Woven, the thorns of the tree which 
Jourlelt have planted, 1 wiſhed to 
{pare, and even to atlilt, the champion 


of the Mojlems ; you braved our 


- 


threats, you deſpiſed our triendſhip; 


you forced us to enter your kingdom 
with our invincible armies. Behold 
the event. Had you vanquithed, I 
am not ignorant of the fate which you 
reſerved for myſelf and my troops. 


But 1 difdain 10 zetaliate ; your lite 


Bourſa; 


clemency to man.” The royal captive 


ſhewed ſome ſigns of repentance, ac. 


cepted the humiliation of a robe of 
hunour, and embraced with tears his 


ſon, who, at his requeſt, was ſought 
and found among the captives oi the 

field. The Ottoman princes were 
lodged in a ſplendid pavilion; and 
the reſpect of the guards could be 


ſurpaffed only by their vigilance. On 


the arrival of the harain from Bourla, 


1Timurreflored theQueen Deſpina and 
her daughter to their father and hul- 
band; but he pioutly required, that 
the Servian pringels, who had hi- 


therto been indulged in the profeſſion 


of Chriſtianity, houtd embrace Wich- 


out delay the religion of the prophet. 


In the feaſt of victory, to which Baja- 
zet Was invited, the Mogul emperor. 
| placed a crown on his head, and a 


iceptre in his hand, with a ſolenin 


aſſutance of reſtoring him with an 


increaſe of glory to the throne of his 
anceſtors, 


promiſe was diſappointed by the ſul- 


tans untimely death; amidit the care 


of the molt ſkilful phylicians, he ex- 


pired of an apoplexy at Akthehr, the 


Antioch of Pilidia, about nine months 
after his defeat. The victor dropped 
a tear over his grave; his body, with 
royal pomp, was conveyed to the 
mauſoleum which he had erected at 


a rich preſent of vold aud jewels, of 
horſes and arms, was inveited by a 


patent in red ink with the Kingdom 


of Anatolia. | 
Such is the portrait of - a generous 
conquerur, Which has been extracted 


from his own memorials, and dedi-- 
cated to his {un and vrancion, nine 
teen years after his deceale ; and, at 


a time whenthe truth was remeniber- 


ed by thouſands, a manifeit ftaiſehood. 
would have implied a ſatire on his 


real conduct. On the other hand, of 
the harſh and 1Ignominious treatment 
of Bajazet there is alſo a variety of 
evidence. The Turkiſh annals in 
particular, which have been conſulted 


or tranſcribed by Leunclavius, Po- 


cock, and Cantemir, unavimoutly de- 


plore the captivity of the iron cage; 
and ſome credit may be allowed 0 


national hiſtorians, who cannot ſtige 
matize 


5 


But the ellect of this 


and his fon, after receiving 
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met with a vigorous repulſe, no fewer 


,matize the Tartar without uncover- 


ing the ſhame of their king and coun- 


try.—From theſe oppolite premiſes, 


Mr. Gibbon thinks a fair and mode- 


rate concluſion may be deduced. He 
is ſatisfied that Sherefeddin Ali has 


faithfully deſcribed the firſt oftenta- 


tious interview, in which the con- 


queror, whoſe ſpirits were harmo- 
affected the charac. 
But his mind was 


able arrogance of Bajazet; ; the com- 


plaints of his enemies, the Anatolian 
Princes, were juſt and vehement; and 


Timur betrayed a deſign of leading 


his royal captive in triumph to Sa- 
An attempt to facilitate 
his eſcape, by digging a mine under 


the tent, provoked the Mogul em- 


peror to impole a harſher reſtraint ; 
_and, in his perpetual marches, an iron 


cage on a waggon might be invented, 
not as a wanton infult, but as a rigo- 
rous precaution. Timur had read in 


ſome fabulous hiſtory a ſimilar treat- 
ment of one of his predeceſſors, a 


King of Perſia; and Bajazet was con- 
denmed to repreſent the perſon and 
expiate he guilt of the Roman Cælar. 
But the (trength of his mind and body 


fainted under the trial, and his pre- 


mature death might without injuſtice 


| be aſcribed to the ſeverity of Timur. 
He warred not, however, with the 


dead; a tear and a ſepulchre were 


all that he could beſtow on a captive 


whom death had reicued from his 
power. N 
Bajazet was . by his 5 


Mahomet I. who, ſoon after his ac- 


ceſſion, killed his brothers; ſome of 
them not till after a long and bloody 


civil war. He regained all his father 


had loſt, but had not time to augment 
or enjoy it, as he died in 1422, and 


was ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon Amu- 


rat II. who immediately ſtrangled his 


brother Muſtafa. In 1432, he entered 
Macedon at the head of a powerful 
army; and, having ravaged the coun- 
try, he next plundered Thefſalonica, | 


as he did alſo moſt of the cities of 
Etolia, Phocis, and Bœotia. From 
Greece he marched into Servia ; 


which country he ſoon reduced. He 
next attacked the dominions* of the 


King of Hungary, and beſieged the 
ſtrong city of Belgrade; but here he 


than 15,000 Turks being flain by the 


Chriſtians, which obliged the ſultan 


to retire with precipitation. In his 
retreat he was attacked by the cele- 


brated John Hunniades, who cut 


numbers of his men in pieces. Not 
long after he gained a complete vic- 


tory in the plains of Tranſylvania, 
with the loſs of only 3000 of his own 
men, whereas 20,000 of the Turks 


were killed on the field of battle, and 


almoſt an equal number in the pur- 
ſuit, Amurat, who was then at 
Adrianople, ſent an army into Tran- 
ſylvania far more numerous than the 
former; but they were attended with 


no better ſucceſs, being beaten by the 


brave Hungarian. He gained ſeveral 
other victories no leſs remarkable; 
but was at Jaſt entirely defeated in 


1448 ; and with this defeat ended all 
hopes of preſerving the Roman em- 
pire. The Emperor of Conſtantino- 


ple was now obliged to pay an annual 
tribute of 300,000 aſpers to the ſul- 


tan; and to yield up to him ſome 


{trong holds on the Euxine Sea, How- 
ever, as he doubted not but Amurat 
would ſoon attempt to become maſter 
of the city, he renewed the union be- 


tween the Greek and Latin churches, 


hoping this would induce the weſtern 


princes to aſſiſt him in the defence ot 


the city againſt the Turks. This 


union produced great diſturbances, 
which the emperor did not long ſur- 
vive, but died in 1448, leaving the 


empire, now confined within the "walls 
of Conſtantinople, to his brother 


Conſtantine: 

Amurat the Turkich lan died! in 
1450, and was ſucceeded by his ſon 
Mahomet II. 


with Conſtantine, and pretended a 


great deſire to live in friendſhip with 


him and the other Chriſtian princes ; 
but no ſooner had he put an end to a 
war in which he was engaged with 
Ibrahim king of Caramania, than he 
built a ſtrong fort on the European 
ſide of the "Boſphorus, oppolite to 
another in Alia; in both of which he 


placed ſtrong garriſons. Theſe two | 


caſtles commanded the Straits; and 
the former, being but five miles from 
the city, kept it in a manner blocked 
up. This Loon produced a miſun-. 

EIS 


In the beginning of 
his reign he entered into an alliance 


* N * ; A . 


derſt anding between him and the em- 
peror, which ended in the ſiege of the 
city. The fiege commenced on the 


ſixth of April 1453, Mahomet's nu- 
merous forces covering the plains be- 


fore it on the land ſide,” and a fleet of 
zoo ſail blocking it up by ſea, The 
emperor, however, had taken care to 
ſecure the haven, in which were 


in ſeveral places as high as the walls, 
whence the belieged were inceſſantly 


galled with ſhowers of arrows. He 
Had in his camp a piece of ordnance 
of prodigious ſize, which is ſaid to 
| have carried a ball of one hundred 
Pounds weight made of hard black 
ſtone brought from the Euxine Sea. 


With this vaſt engine he made ſeveral 
breaches in the walls; which, how- 
ever, were repaired with incredible 
expedition by the Greeks, But Ma- 


homet, the better to carry on the 
ſiege, cauſed new levies to be made 
throughout his extenſive dominions, 
by which his army was ſoon increaſed 
to near 400,000 men; while the gar- 
riſon conliſted only of gooo regular 


troops; Viz. 6000 Greeks and 3000 


| Genoeſe and Venetians. As the ene- 
my continued to batter the walls day 
and night without intermiſſion, a 


great part of them was at laſt beaten 


down; but while the Turks were 


buſy in filling up the ditch, in order 


to make the allault, a new wall was 


built. This threw Mahomet into a 


_ prodigious rage, which was greatly 
heightened when he ſaw his whole 


fleet beaten by five ſhips, four of 
which were laden with corn from Pe- 
loponneſus, and the other with all 


manner of provitions from the ifle of 
Chios. Theſe opened a way through 
the whole Turkiſh fleet; and, to the 
inexpreflible joy of the Chriſtians, 


got lafe into the harbour. 


The Turks now attempted to force 


the haven; but all their efforts proving 
ineffectual, Mahomet formed a deſign 
of conveying 80 galleys over land 
for the ſpace of eight miles into it. 
This he accompliſhed by means of 
certain engines, the contrivance of a 


4 
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renegado; and, having thus taken or 
ſunk all the ſhips, he cauſed a bridge 
to be built over it with ſurpriſing ex- 
pedition. By this means the city was 
laid open to an aſſault from that ſide 
likewiſe. The city was now aſſaulted 
on all ſides; and Conſtantine, being 
well appriſed that he could not long 


hold out againſt ſuch a mighty fleet 
three large ſhips, twenty ſmall ones, 
and a great number of galleys, by 
means of a chain or boom drawn croſs 
the entrance. Mahomet began the 
ſiege by planting batteries as near the 
city as he could, and railing mounts. 


and ſo numerous an army, ſent de- 
puties to Mahomet, offering to ac- 
knowledge himſelf his vaſſal, by pay- 
ing him yearly what tribute he ſhould 

think proper to impole, provided he 
raiſed the ſiege, and withdrew, The 


tyrant anſwered, that he was deter- 
mined at all events to become maſter 
of the city: but, if the emperor de- 
livered it up forthwith, he would 
yield up to him Peloponnefus, and. 
other provinces to his brothers, which 


they ſhould enjoy peaceably as his 
friends and allies; but it he held out 


to the laſt extremity, and ſuffered it 


to be taken by aſſault, he would put 


him and the whole nobility to the 


ſword, give up the city to be plun- 
dered by his ſoldiers, and carry the 
inhabitants into captivity, TE 

This condition was indignantly re- 


jected by the emperor, and rhe ſege 


was renewed with more vigour than 
ever, and continued till the 25th of 


May; when, a report being fpread in 


the 'Lurkith camp that a mighty army 
was advancing in full march to the 
relief of the city under the conduct 
of the celebrated Joha Hunniades, 
the common ſoldiers, ſeized with a 


panic, begen to mutiny, and preſs _ 
Malhomet in a tumultuous manner to 


abandon the liege. Nay, they openly 
threatened him with death, it he did 
not immediately retire from before 


the city, which they deſpaired of be— 
ing able to reduce before the artival 


ot the ſuppoſed ſuccours. Mahomet 
was upon the point of complying 


with their demand, when he was ad- 


viſed by Zagan, a Turkiſh officer of 
great intrepidity, and an irreconcile- 
able enemy to the Chriſtian name, to 
make without loſs of time a generat 
allault. To this he ſaid the lolkdiery, 
however mutinous, would not be 


_ averſe, provided the ſultan folemnly 


promiſed to ſuffer the city to be plun- 
dered by them. As ſuch advice beſt 
ſuited the humour of Mahomet, he 

: Keadlly: 
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to ſtand their ground; 


with 


readily embraced it ; and cauſed a 
proclamation to be publiſhed through- 
out the camp, declaring, that he gave 


up to his ſoldiers all the wealth of 


that opulent city, referving to hiaſelf 
only the empty houſes: | - 
The defire of plunder ſoon got the 


better of that fear which had ſeized. 
the Turkiſh army; and they anxiouſ- 


ly defired to be led on to the attack. 
Hereupon Conſtantine was ſummoned 
for the laſt time, with a promiſe of 


his life and liberty ; but to this he 
anſwered, 
either to defend the city, or to periſh 
with it, 
the morning on Tueſday the 29th of 
May, 1453; ſuch troops were firſt 


that he was determined 


Ihe attack began at three jn 


employed as the ſultan valued leaſt, 


and defigned them for no other pur- 


pole than to tire the Chriſtians, who 


made a prodigious havock of that diſ- 
_ orderly multitude. 


After the car- 

nage had laſt ſome hours, the janiza- 
ries and other freſh troops advanced 
in good order, and renewed the at- 
tack with incredible vigour. 
Chriſtians, ſummoning all their cou- 


rage and reſolution, twice repulſed 
the enemy: 


but, being in the end 
quite ſpent, they were no longer able 
ſo that the 
*Furks in ſeveral places broke into 
the city. In the mean time Juſtiniani, 
the commander .of the Genoeſe, ha- 


ving received two wounds, one in the 


thigh and the other in the hand, was 
fo diſheartened, that he cauled 1 


ſelf to be conveyed to Galata, where 
His men, 
flight of their 
general, immedliatelyquittedtheirpotts | 


he ſoon after died of grief. 
diſmayed at the ſudden f 


and fl-d intheutmoſt confulion, How- 
ever, the emperor, attended bv a 


tew of the molt reſolute among the 
ſtriving 


nobility, ſtill kept his poſt, 
with unparalleled reſolution to op- 
pole the muititude of barbarians that 


now broke in trom every quarter. 


But being in the end ' overpowered 
numbers, and ſeeing all his 
friends lie dead on the ground, 
« What! (rried he aloud,) is there 
no Chriltian left alive to ſtrike off my 


head ?” He had ſcarcely uttered theſe 


words, when one of the enemy, not 
knowing him, gave him a deep cut 
Sete the face with his Ars and at 


v ho, 


The 
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the ſame time, another coming be-. 
hind him, with a blow on the back 
part of his head, laid him dead on 
the ground. After the death of the 


emperor, the Turks, meeting with 
no farther oppoſition, entered the 


city, which they filled with blood 
and rapine. They gave no quarter, 
but put all they met to the ſword, 


without diſtinction. Many thouſands 
took refuge in the church of St. So- 


phia, but they were all maſſacred in 
their aſylum by the ferocious Turks, 
prompted by their natural 
cruelty, the defire of revenge, and 


love of booty, ſpared no place nor 
Many of the inhabitants, 
among whom were ſome men of great 


perſon. 


learning, found means to make their 


eſcape while the Turks were buſied 


in plundering the city. Theſe, em- 
barking in five ſhips then in the har- 


bour, arrived ſafe in Italy; where, 


with the ſtudy of the Greek tongue, 


they revived the liberal ſciences, | 
which had long been neglected in the | 
Weſt. 


After three days, the ſultan made 
his triumphal entry into the Conſtan- 


tinople. His horfe was ſtopped ſome- 


times by heaps of the ſlaughtered, and 


ſometimes waded through pools of 


blood. He made in the church of St. 
Sophia a ſumptuous feaſt for his paſhas 
and officers; and, as he ſat banquet- 
ting, he cauled to be killed, for his 
diverſion and that of his gueſts, A 
great number ot his priſoners of the 
tirſt diſtinction for birth, eminence, 
and learning, among whom were 
many of the late emperor's relations; 
and theſe feaſts he repeated daily till 
he had deſtroyed all the Grecian no- 
bility, prieſts, and perſons of learn- 


ing or note, who had fallen into his 
hands, of both ſexes and all ages. 
-Many Venetian ſenators, and Genoele 
nobles, and rich merchants, were a- 
mong the priſoners: they were in like 


manner murdered for his diverſion, 
and to entertain his court! Thus 
ended the Greek empire, or rather 
the Roman power in the eaſt, which 
gave place to the Turkiſh empire, the 
feat of which has continued at Con- 
ttantinople from that time to the pre- 
ſent day. 
(To! be continued. q 
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POETRY. 


SELEET 


Tint SAILOR's ADIEDUD. 
DIEU, my love my nt th voice 
demands 
Her children's aid, and now thy ſailor fies: 
Litt not in grief, but pray'r, tho! e ſnowy 
hands; | 
For vict'ry raiſe to Heav'n thoſe plead- 
ing eyes. 
Soon will thy Ilenry quit the dang rous toil, 


And gain his belt reward from Pegyy's 


ſmile. 


Why mourns my life? thoſe eyes had bet- 
ter lee 


Thy lover dead than haughty Gallia' 8 


ſlave! 
Peggy may weep, but hall not bluſh tor me. 
1 live with treedom, or 1 ſhare her grave! 
Cold be my hand, but never let it bow 
My couhtry's colours to ſo bale a foe. 


Thoſe precious tears 'ere long ihall ceaſe to 


flow; 
On this lov'd ifle the olive ſoon will 
bloom, — | 
Then joy thall chaſemy Peggy 5 tender woe, 
And in her eyes its magic pow 'r reſume. 


Till then farewell! My caule and Tess) 8 


love 


| 4 inane net of 2damant mall prove. 


A K JUN K. 
„BI MR, DiB Dix. 
WAS one day at Wapping, his dangers 
; o'crhaviing, | 
Jack Junk cock'd his jemmy and broach'd 
| a full can; 


While a poſlee of ncighbours, of each dif- 


ferent calling, 


Cry d- Only but hear, what a marvellous 


man ! 


Ayaſt ! cry'd out Jack, what” O there mar- 


vellous in it? 
When his time's come the Routeſt of hearts 
mutt comply. 


Why now you, Matter Tallow-chandler, 


by way of throwing a little light on the 

ſubject, don't you think 'tis better to be 
| extinguiihed, when one's fighting in de- 

tence of one's King and country, than to 


Ray at home lingering, and to go out like 


the null of a candle ? 


Then like men do your duty; we all have 


our minute; 5 


And at ſca or e e, we ſhall Jive till we dis. 7 


Huzza, boys! let's live till we die. 


Why now you, Maſter Plumber, that mar- 


Voels at billows! 
I may founder at ſea, you may die in your bed 


What of that ? ſome have ſods, and fome + 


waves, for their pillows ; 


And 'tishkelyenough wy may both die ef lead 


Vol. VI. No. 8 83. 


5 2 


And, 2s. fer the oQds, all the diff” 'rencg 
that's in it, 
I ſhall pop Ott at once, ind you'll Unzer. | 
110 * lie. i 
Why, ſmite my crooked timbers, who knows 
but Maſter Snip there may flip his cable, 
and break his back, with taking the 
ninth part of a fall ott the ſhop- board. | 
Then like men, &. 


. As for you, Maſter Bricklayer, to make out Z 


your calling 
A little like mine, e'nt a matter that's hard; 
Pray may'nt you from a lauder or ſcattold 

be falling, | 
As ealy as 1 from a ratling or r yard? 
Then tor you its commultion a tile may 
| bring with it, | 
As toon as a ſhot or a ſplinter for J. 


As tor Maſter Doctor, the Undertaker, and ; 


Sexton, they don't want no wipe from 
me; they fends too many folks contented _ 
to their long home—not to khow how te 
go there contentedly themſelves. | 
Then like men, &c. | 


And, when Captain Death comes the 


__ reckoning to ſettle, 
| You may clear ſhip tor Alon as much a8 
you like, 
And behave like a man, but he” s ſuch 
| weight of metal, | 
At the very firſt broadiide the braveſt nut 
ſtrike 3 | 
And when you have ſaid all you can, what' 8 
there in it? | 
Who, to ſcud 'gainft a form, but a lub- | 
ber, would try ? 


Tor as 10 qualms of n cheating 


cuſtomers, betraying friends, and ſuch 
like, being a jet of honeſt tradeſmen, I 
dare ſay you are perfectly eaſy about they - 
fort of things.—Thena like ell, &C, 


DI SON G: | 
O* ev'ry ſpot which lately cha d my 
| eyes, 
The varzous bugs that deck the year ex 
| ire: 
in Winter's with'rin g breath ali nature dies, 
The wat'ry ſun beams faint his vital fires, 


Vet not the ck ning fiow'rs oz faded green, 


So feel the abſence of the lamp of day, 
As 1 regret that love-inſpiring mein 
Which with its Jottaels charm'd my 
woes away. 


The Winter's dreary frown may blight the 
flow r, 
May lay its once gay head in tranſient 
death; 
But it will feel the ſun's returning pow'r 
Will renovate at Spring's reviving breath. 
* Alas! 
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readily embraced it; and cauſed a 

proclamation to be publiſhed through- 
out the camp, declaring, that he gave 
up to his ſoldiers all the wealth of 


that opulent city, referving to himſelf 


only the empty houſes: _ - 
The defire of plunder ſoon got the 

better of that fear which had ſeized 

the Turkiſh army; and they anxiouſl- 


ly deſired to be led on to the attack. 


Hereupon Conſtantine was ſummoned 
for the laſt time, with a promiſe of 
his life and liberty ; but to this he 
anſwered, that he was determined 
either to defend the city, or to periſh 
with it. 
the morning on Tueſday the 29th of 
May, 1453; ſuch troops were firſt 
employed as the ſultan valued leaſt, 


and deſigned them for no other pur- 
poſe than to tire the Chriftians, who 
made a prodigious havock of that dil- 


_ orderly multitude. After the car- 
nage had laſt ſome hours, the janiza- 
ries and other treſh troops advanced 
in good order, and renewed the at- 
tack with incredible vigour. 
_ Chriſtians, ſummoning all their cou- 
rage and reſolution, twice repulſed 
the enemy: but, 
quite ſpent, they were no longer able 
to ſtand their ground ; ſo that the 


Turks in ſeveral places broke into 


the city. In the mean time Juſtinam, 
the commander of the Genoeſe, ha- 
ving received two wounds, one in the 
thigh and the other in the hand, was 


fo diſheartened, that he cauled him: 


ſelf to be conveyed to Galata, where 
he ſoon after died of grief. His men, 
diſmayed at the ſudden f 
general, immediatelyquitted theirpotts 
and fl-d inthe utmoſt confuſion. How 
ever, the emperor, attended by a 
few of the moſt reſolute among the 
nobility, ſtill kept his poſt, ſtriving 
with unparalleled reſolution to op- 
pole the muititude of barbarians that 
now broke in from every quarter. 
But being in the end overpowered 
with numbers, and feeing all his 
friends lie dead on the“ ground, 
„What! (rried he aloud,) is there 
no Chriltian left alive to ſtrike off my 
head?” He had fcarcely uttered theſe 
words, When one of the enemy, not 
knowing him, gave him a deep cut 
acrols the tace with his ſabre; and at 


The attack began at three in 


in plundering the city. 


they revived the liberal 
which had long been neglected in the 
. 

After three days, the ſultan made 
his triumphal entry into the Conſtan- 


The 


being in the end 


fight of their 


ended the Greek empire, 
the Roman power in the eaſt, which 


the ſame time, another coming be. 


hind him, with a blow on the back 


part of his head, 
the ground. 


laid him dead on 
After the death of the 


emperor, the Turks, meeting with 
no farther oppoſition, entered the 


city, which they filled with blood 
and rapine. They gave no quarter, 


but put all they met to the ſword, 


without diſtinction. Many thouſands 
took refuge in the church of St. So- 
phia, but they were all maſſacred in 


their aſylum by the ferocious Turks, 


who, prompted by their natural 
cruelty, the defire of revenge, and 


love of booty, ſpated no place nor 


perſon, Many of the inhabitants, 

among whom were ſome men of great 
learning, found means to make their 
eſcape while the Turks were buſied 
Theſe, em- 
barking in five ſhips then in the har- 
bour, arrived ſafe in Italy; where, 
with the ſtudy of the Greek tongue, 
ſciences, 


tinople. His horſe was ſtopped ſome- 


times by heaps of the ſlaughtered, and 


ſometimes waded through pools of 
blood. He made in the church of St. 


Sophia a ſumptuous feaſt for his paſhas 


and officers; and, as he ſat banquet- 


ting, he cauſed to be killed, for his 
diverſion and the 
great number of his priſoners of the 


that of his gueſts, a 
firſt diſtinction for birth, eminence, 


and learning, among whom were 
many of the late emperor's 


hands, of both ſexes and all ages. 


Many Venetian ſenators, and Genoele 


nobles, and rich. merchants, were a- 


mong the priſoners: they were in like 


manner murdered for his diverſion, 
and to entertain his court! Thus 
or rather 


gave place to the Turkiſh empire, the 
feat of which has continued at Con- 
{tantinople from that time to the pre- 
tent day. 
(Lo be continued. ) 
SELECT 


s relations; 
and theſe feaſts he repeated daily till 
he had deſtroyed all the Grecian no- 
bility, prieſts, and perſons of learn— 
ing or note, who had fallen into hig 
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SELECT 


Tur SAILOR's ADIEU. | 
DIEU, my love | my country's voice 
demands 


Her children's aid, and now thy ſailor flies: 5 


Lift not in riet, but pray'r, tho! e ſhowy 
_. hands; 
For vict'ry raiſe to Heav'n thoſe plead- 
ing yes. 
Soon will thy Ilenry quit the dang” rous toil, 
And gain his beſt reward from Peggy's 
ſmile. 


Why mourns my lite 2 thoſe eyes bad bet · 


ter ſee 


Thy lover dead chi haughty Gallia's 


ſlave ! 


Peggy may weep, but mall not bluſh for me. 


I live with freedom, or 1 ſhare her grave! 
Cold be my hand, but never let it bow 
My couhtry's colours to ſo bale a foe. 


Thoſe precious tears ere long ſhall ceaſe to 


fiow ; 
On this Joy'd ifle the olive 506 will 
bloom, — 
Then joy thall chaſe my Peggy 5 tender woe, 
And in her eyes its magic pow'r reſume, 


Till then farewell! My cauſe and Peggy's 


love 


Atyordand ſhield of adamant ſhall prove. 


A KR TUN K. 
By MR. DIBDIN. 
Tos AS one day at Wapping, his dangers 
_. o'crhauling, 
Jack Junk cock'd his jenny and broach” a 
a full enn 
While a pollee ot neighbours, ot each dit- 
ferent calling, 


Cry'd—Only but hear, what a marvellous 


man! 
Avaſt! cry'd out Jack, what's there mar- 
vellous in it? 


When his time's come the ſtouteſt of hearts 


mutt comply. 


Why now you, Maſter Tallow-chandler, | 
by way of throwing a little light on the 


ſub} ect, don't you think 'tis better to be 
extingulihed, when one's fighting in de- 
tence of one's King and country, than to 
Ray at home lingering, and to 90 out like 
the fnull' of a candle? 


Then like men do your duty; We al have 


Our minute; ES 


And at ſeaor thor e, Bo ſhall live 5 1285 die. 


Huzza, boys let's live till we die. 


Why now you, Maſter Plumber, that mar- 
vels at billows! 


I may founder at ſea, you may dicin your bed 


What of that? ſome have ſods, and fome 
waves, for their pillows; _ 
And 'tislikelyenough we may both dic ef lead 
Vor. VI. No. 83. 


POET R Y. 


And, 2s fer the odds, all the og renca 
that” 8 in 135 
I ſhall pop. oif at once, and you'll linger- 
11 * he. 
Why, mute my crooked timbers, who knows 
but Maſter Snip there may flip his cable, 


and break his back, with taking the. 


ninth part of a fall off the ſhop-board. 
Then like men, &. 


As for you, Maſter Bricklayer, to make out 
your calling 
A little like mine, e'nt a matter that's hard; 


Pray may'nt you from a ladder or feathuld. | 


be falling, 


As ealy as 1 from a ratling or yard? 
Then tor you. its commullion. a tile may | 


bring with it, 
As toon as a ſhot or a fplinter for I. 


As tor Matter Doctor, the C ndertaker, and 


Sexton, they don't want no wipe from 
me; they fends too many folks contented 
to their long home—not to know how to 
go there contentedly themſelves, 

Then hike men, &c. 


And, when Captain Death comes the 


reckoning to ſettle, 


Lou may clear ſhip for action as much as 


You like, 


And behave like a man, but he's ſack 


weight of metal, 


At the very firſt broadſide the buen mutt 


ſtrike 3 


And when you have ſaid all you can, what' $ 


there in it? 


Who, to ſcud 'gaintt A form, but a lub- 


ber, would try 2 


For as to qualms of conſcience, cheating 


cuſtomers, betraying friends, and fuch 
like, being a let of honeſt tradeſmen, I 


dare fay you are perfectly eaſy about they - 


fort of things. — Then like men, &. 


0 ev'ry ſpot which Keel charm'd my 


Ces 85 
The various buds that deck the year ex- 

pire : | 
In Winter's with” ring breath all nature dies, 


The wat' ry ſun beams faint his vital fires. 


Jet not the fick ming flow 'rs or faded green, 
So feel the abſence of the lamp ot day, 


As 1 regret that love-infpiring mein 
Which with its ſoftneſs charm'd my 
_ Woes away. | 


The Winter's dreary frown may blight the 
flow'r, 
May lay its once gay head in wranſient 
death ; 
But it will feel the ſun's returning pow'r 
Will. renoyate at Spring's reviving breath. 
T — Alas! 
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Alas! the darker winter of my ſoul, 
Nor Spring nor Nature's freſheſt ſmile can 
cheer, 
Life's gayeſt ſcenes untaſted now depart, 


Since he 1s gone who only. made them 


dear. 


ON REC VE RING RON 


SICKNESS. 
GOD ! whoſecare did lately turn 
My footſteps from the way of death, 
Inſtrud my grateful heart to burn 
With lave until my lateſt breath. 


When ſpring, all bluſhing, from her breaſt 
Profuſely flings each early flow'r ; 

Juſt ſnatch*'d from Winter's death like reſt, 

| Oh! let me not forget this hour. 


For, as the balmy breath of May 


Calls up the ſickly plant to bloom, 


Thy Mercy's ſweet reviving ray 


Did lead me from the op'ning tomb. 


When Summer's ardent eye ſhines bright 
With rip'ning plenty, may I fee, 

That he who fill'd yon ſun with light 
Did ſpare one vital ſpark to me. 


When gen'rous Autumn kindly throws 
Rich bleſſings from her loaded arnis, 
Still may I own thy love beſtows 
That life which lets me taſte her charms. 


And ev'n when Winter's freezing blaſt 


hall bid the ſhrinking bloſſoms die, 
The flow'rs of gratitude will laft, 
And pour their fragrance to the ky, 
ne AFRICAN, 
F on the burning orb of day 
When Afric's injur'd fon expiring Jay, 
His forchead cold, his labouring boſoin bare, 


His dewy temples, and his fable hair, 
Ilis poor ar Maas kiſs'd, and cried _ " 


aloud, 


Rejoicing, whilſt his head in peace he 


bow' d: 


&« Now thy long long kalk is dane 


Swittly, brother, wilt thou run, 


Ere to-morrow's golden beam 

Clitters on thy parent- ſtream, 

Swiftly the delights to thare, | 

The tcaft of joy which waits thee there 


Swiftly, brother, wilt thou ride 


O'er the long and ſtormy tide, 


Fleeter than the hurricane, 


Till thou view thoſe ſcenes again, 
Where thy father's hut was rear'd, 
Where thy mother's voice was heard ; 
Where thy infant brothers play'd 
Beneath the fragrant citron's thade ; 
Where through green ſavannahs wide 
— rivers ſilent —.— 


Or the ſhrill ſigarras ſing 

Ceaſeleſs to their murmuring; 

Where the dance, the teſtive ſong, 

Of many a friend divided long. 
Doom'd through ſtranger lands to roam, 
Shall bid thy ſpirit welcome home! 


© Fearleſs o'er the foaming tide 
Again thy light canoe thall ride; 
Fearleſs an th' embattled plain 
Thou ſhalt lift thy Jance again; 
Or, ſtarting at the call of morn, 


Wake the wild woods with thy horn; 


Or, ruſhing down the mountain-lope, 
O'ertake the nimble antelope z ; 
Or lead rhe dance, mid bliisful bands, 


On cool Andracte's yellow fands; 


Or, in th* embow'ring orange grove, 
Tell to thy long-torſaken love 
The wounds, the agony fevere, 


Thy patient «td fuller'd here ! 


« Fear not now the tyrant's power | 


Paſt is his inlulting hour— 


Mark no more the ſullen trait | 
On flavery's brow of ſcorn and hate 
Heir no more the long 11g. borne 


 Murmuring on the gales of morn } 


60 Goin peace—yet we remain 


Far diſtant, toiling on in pain: 


Ere the great fun fires the ſkies 


To our work of woe we rile ;; 


And ſee cach night, without a friend, 


The world's great comforter deſcend ! 


« Tell our brethren, where ye mcet, 
Thus we.to:] with weary feet; | 
Yet tell them that love's gen'rous flame, 


In joy, in wreichedneſs, the ſame, 
In diftant worlds was ne'er forgot 


And tcli them that we murmur not 
Tell them, though the pang will ſtart, 

And drain the lite-hlood from the heart 
Tell tnein, generous ſhame forbids 


The tear to ſtain our burning lids ! 


Tell them, in wearineſs and want 
For our native hills we pant, 


lere ſon, from thame and ſorrow free, 


We hope in death to follow thee.”” 


| BA RAD DX --- 

I ONE alone 'I prove there's x oN E. 

1 In rx but ont can count, 

In s zv butrrve, yet six alone 

Doth unto NINE amount; 

in FIVE I only rox can ſee, 

In Two there is not ONE, Gs 

And THREE-TIMES FIGHT is only 
THREE. 

Now ſay how this is done. 


* R. A Solution of the above is 7 equeſted. 
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From the LONDON GAZE TTES. 

 ADMIRALTY-OFFICE, fan. 26, 1799+ 
Encloſure from Vice- admiral King ſmill, 
Commander in Chief of bis Majeſty's 
Ships and Veſſels on the Coaſt of Tre- 


land, to Loan e, E/g. dated 


Shannon, Cove of Cork, Jan. 17. 


IR, I beg leave. to acquaint you, t that, | 
being on the morning of the 15th mit. 


in latitude 49 deg. 40 min. and longitude 
g deg. 30 min. W. with his majefty's ſhip 
under my command, proceeding to the 
rendezvous preſcribed by Capt. Faulknor, 
I ſaw, and, after a chace of ſeven. hours, 
captured, Le Grand Indien, a thip privateers 

trom Granville, commanded by Gand Oliver 
Vubols, carrying 
pounders, and 2 long 12 pounders, mann 
with 125 men. She. Was only five days 
from Granville, had taken nothing, is quite 
new, with proviſions and ſtores for a three- 
months crutze. From the circumſtance of the 
prize lraving carried her nainmaſt by the 
board wiile chajed, ſand as the Shannon allo 

iprung a maintop- -maſt, 
two boats in 4thiuting priſoners,, 


ed 


blowing ftrong with a heavy. ſea,” 1 hope 
you Will approve of my having accom-— 
pamed her into port. ALEX. FRASER. 
Copy of an Encliſure from the Right Fon. 
Lord Bridport, to Evan Nepean, L. 
dated Februgry i. | 
Triion, at Sea, Jan. 29. 


My Lord, I have the ſatis faction to in- 
form your lordihip, that after a cnace of 


eight hours and a half, his majeſty's ſhip 
Triton captured the French brig Aim able 
Victoire, mounting 16 braſs eight -pobnders, 
2. iron ſix-poundets, and 86 men; failed 
from Cherbourg yeſterday Cv ning, an d has 
not taken any thi By, 
I have reafon to feel fatisfied at th: s cap- 


ture, as the fails very taſt, is of large di- 


menſions, and, being her firſt cruize, 
might have 1ured the trade of this coun- 
try. She is quite new, and I think 1 for 
his majeſty 's ſervice. JOHN GOES. 


5 Taft of Veſfels captured by the Squadron 


under the Orders of Commodore Duck 

worth at and near Minorca.” 

Spaniſh ſhip Franciſco Vavier, alias E 4 
perania, laden with drugs and ble gods, 
bound to Cadiz, taken poſſeſſion of by the 
Cormorant in the harbour, Nov. 10, 1798. 

French privateer Le Tartar, on a ctuize, 
taken polleſion of by the Cormorant at 
ſea, October 27, 1798. 

Spanith ſhip Mifericordia, of Minorca, 
laden with paper, bound tor a market, 


ber 18, 


18 braſs carronades 8 


and tore to pieces 
the wind 


captured her. 
»cncra det Pont St. Buonaventa, mounting 


taken poſſeſſion of by the Coromandel, 


November 15, 1798. 
Spanith thip Virgin Doloroſa, of Minorca, 


laden with re bound to Minorca, 


taken poileſſion of by the Ulytles, Novem- 
1798. 

Spaniſh thip Virgin del Roſario, of Mi- 
norca, laden with mercl 
Minorc ca, taken potleition of by ditto, the 
{ſame day 


Spaniſh ſhip £ an Antonio, laden with 


heans, bound to Barcel lona, taken poſſeſſion 


of by the Centaur at fea, Nov. 19, 1798. 

French thip Marie Rofe, laden with wine 
and merchandize, bound to La Cala, taken 
poſteſſion of by. the Leviathan, in the har- 
bour, November 22, 1792. 


Spaniih ſhip Virgin Solidad, laden with 


rags, bound to Barcelona, taken poſſeſſion 
ot by the Argo at fea, fame day. 


Spanith ſhip San Antonio de Padua, la- 


den with rags, bound to Barcelona, taken 
polieilion of by the Dolphin's boats in the 
harbour, Decem! der 8, 1798. 

Spaniſh ſhip St. Vincent Fiza, la Jen wi 
merchandiſe, bound to Yirca, taken pol FA 
ſion of by the Levi athan at ſea, December 
8, 1798. Part of a cargo lying in ſtore, 


belonging to the Genoefe and Spaniards, 


value about 2000. J. DUCKW ORTH:. 
was of a Letter from Captain Horten, of 
his Majeſty's Sloop Fairy, to Evan Ne- 
Sean, I. ſ q. dat d at Sea, Jen. 11, 1799. 
Sur, I have 
for the information of my lords comnutlion= 


ers of the admiralty, that at halt palt ſix 


gave chace to a brig in the S. W. 
alid at half paſt eleven came up with and 
She proves to be the Noftra 


4. M. 


6 carriage guns, 2 carronades, and carrying 
55 Wen, 15 of whom, it appears, are on- 
board two prizes the had taken fiom New - 
foundlad, Which, from the information 1 


have obtained, I am in hopes of re-taking. 


J have farther to ad: rſs you, for their 


lor ſhips: information, that 1 this dy re- 


took the ohn M Donald, from Newfourde 
land to I. 11 8 „ With fiſh, having been caps 


- tured ou the 6th inſtant, by II Volario pii- 
I have fent the jobn ö 


vateer, out of Vigo. 
M«Donald for I. bon; - but for the preſent L 
detain the Buonaventa, as it blows too freſh at 
preſent to make the neceflary arrangements. 
JOSHUA SYDN E V HORTOVN. 


Copy of an Encloſure from the Earl of St, 


Vincent, K. B. Commander in Chief n 

the Medi, der ranean, 10 F. Nepean, Iq. 
Santa Dorothea, off Alboran, Dec. 1. 

My Lord, I have the honcur to acquaint 


ya with the N e of a Spanlſh man- of. 


Yy 2 War 


handize, bound to 


the latisfaction to adviſe vou, 
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war brig, on the evening of the 13th ult. 
mounting 16 {ix-pounders and 88 men, in 
company with the Strombola, Perſeus, and 
Bull-dog. H. DOWNMAN. 
Lift of Veſſels captured by his Majeſty's 
Ships Flora and Caroline, between the 
ti of November and Dec. 4, 1798. 
Spaniſh ſhip El Bolante, 4 guns and 19 
men, laden with dry goods, bound from 
Corunna to Montevedio, taken Nov. 21, 
1798, 27 leagues W. of Madeira. 
French ſhip La Garonne, 10 guns and 47 


Madeira. 


Copy of a Letter to the Earl St. Vincent, 


From Capt. Bowen, of His Hajy ty's Ship 
Caroline, dated Caroline, 1.ijhon, De- 
cember 15, 1798. 

My Lord, This ſerves to adviſe your 


| Jordihip, that, on the 4th inſt. P. M. latitude. 
38 deg. 45; min. longitude. 12 dey. I ob- 


ſerved a ſtrange fail to windward, but the 


weather being hazy, and the at a great dif- 


tance, I could not form a perfect idea of 


her being a cruizer ; and having at that 
time the charge of two prizes, with which 


1 was on my way to Litbon, I, by way of 
a decoy, made a ſignal for the ſame to form 


2 line, taking care to keep the Caroline's 


ſtern towards the ſtranger ; and J had the 
fatisfaction in a ſhort time to find the ſtra- 
tagem ſucceeded ; for the cruizer, as ſhe 
ſceing I took no notice of her, 
chaced ine, and, as I before obſerved, the 
weather being hazy, ſhe got within the 
ſuperior ſailing of the Caroline before ſhe 


_ diſcovered her miſtake ; the, however, led 


me a chace of tour hours, in concluſion of 
which 1 bad the ſatisfaction of ſecuring 


her: the proves to be a French brig priva- 
tcer, her name La Serailleur, commanded 
by Captain Malbernac, out of Bourdezux 
56 days; the mounts 10 braſs 4-pounders 
and 2 bras 6-pounders; her complement 
Was 82 men, but when captured had only 


58 on-board, the reſt being diſperſed in two 
Americans the had captured. 
FVHOMAS BOW EN. 


Copy of a Letter from Captain Durham, 


of his Majeſty's Ship Anſon, to Lord 
Bridport, dated Anſon, at Sea, Feb. 2. 


My Lord, I have the honour to inform 


your lordſhip, that his majeſty's ſhip under 


my command has this day captured, in com- 
pany with the Ethalion, Le Boulonnois 
French cutter privatecr, of 14 guns and 70 


Men, belonging to Dunkirk ; a remarkable 


fine vetlel, copper bottomed; the capture 


of her gives me great ſatisfaction, as ſhe has 


greatly —_— ed the trade in the North Sens; 


P. C. DURHAM. 
I 


Letter to Admiral Sir Peter Parker, Bart, 
dated on-board the Fly, at St, Helen' 5, 
: ep. 12, 1799 
Sir, I beg leave to acquaint you wich the 
arrival of his majeſty's floop under my 
command at this roadited, having on the 
6th inſtant captured a French cutter pri- 
vateer called La Gleneur, off Portland, 
mounting 6 four-pounders and 32 men, 
Emanuel Tone, commander: had ſailed from 
Cherbourg the night before, where the had 


been chaced in two days prior to her capture. 
men, laden with wine and dry goods, bound 

from Bourdeaux to Guadaloupe, taken 
Nov. 23, 1798, Assen leagues W. N. W. of 


ZACH. MD GE. 
Copy of a Letter to Vice-admiral King ſ- 
mill, from Captain Halſted, of his Ma- 
Tefty's Ship Phenix, dated at wes 

Jan, 23, 1799- 

Sir, I have the pleaſure to en you, 
that his majeſty's ſhip Phenix, under my 
coramand, captured this day at noon, in 
lat. 48 deg. 39 min. N. long. 17 deg. 28 
min. W. the Foudroyant French privateer 
ſhip, pierced for 24 guns, and mounting 
20 twelves and ſixes ; ; the former braſs, 
with 160 men. | 

Eight of the guns were thrown over- 


board during tlie chace, which laſted from 


12 laſt night, in which we ran upwards of 
120 miles: ſhe was launched at Bourdeaux, 
about three months ago, and failed from 
thence on this cruize nine weeks tince : the 
had made three captures, two of thein 


Englith, and one American: ſhe is COP 


pered, and appcars to be a molt complete 


veſlel. L. W. HALST EP. 
Names of theVeſſels the above Slup captured. 


Englith brig Ng from Martinique 


to London. 


Ditto brig Duncan, from Halifax to 


London. 


American Mip Argo, from Sweden to 
Charleſtown. 


Copy of a L etter from Rear - admiral Har 
vey, Commander in Chief of the Lee- 
ward Iſlands, to Evan Nepean, 5g. 
dated Prince of Wales, Fort {oyal Bay, 
Martinique, Dec. 10, 1798. 

Sir, I have the pleaſure to acquaint you, 


for the information of their lordſhips, that 


ſince my letter to you of the 7th u!t. the 
uadermentioned French privateers belong- 
ing to Guadaloupe have been captured and 
ſent tothe different iflands by the ſhips and 
vellels of his majeſty's ſquadron under my 
command, as againſt their ſeveral nantes 
expreiled. 

By the Amphitrite, Captain Ekins, Le 
Guadaloupienne ſchooner, of 10 guns and 
8o men; La Prize de Matthe ſchooner, of 
8 guns and 6 5 men; La Bordelais ſloop, of 
6 guns and 38 men. 

By the Solebay, Captain Poyntz, La 
Proſperits ſchooner, of 8 guns and 61 men. 


By 


8 e een * 


* a... * — 8 , * 5 


gua, Barbuda, : 
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By the Pearl, Captain Ballard, I'Inde- 
pendence brig, of 12 guns and 66 men. 
By the Santa Margarita, Captain Parker, 


Le Quartorze juillet, coppered brig, 14 
guns, and 65 men. 


By the Cyane, Captain Matſon, La 
tombie cutter, of 8 guns and 72 men. | 
And I have farther to acquaint you, that 
his majeſty's floop Victorieuſe, Captain 
Dickſon, deitroyed on the 1oth ult. a 


French privateer {chooner of 12 guns, which 


he found at anchor at Rio Caribbe, on the 
ifland of La Marparita. The conduct of 
Cajt. Dickſon in pertorming this ſervice 


was highly ſpirited, as the privateer lay 


under the protection of two batteries, one 


ot four and the. other of two guns, which 


kept up a fire on the Victoricute, who re- 
ceived but little damage in her maſts and 
rigging, but had two men Killed and two 
wounded. | 

The crew of the privateer clcaped on- 
thore. HENRY HARVEV. 


Coby of a Letter to Lord Brie port, KB: 
| * Slo 


From Capt. White, of urs H] | 
Sylph, dated in Cawjand $0s, Feb. 14. 
My Lord, 1 have the honour to inform 
your lordſhip, that on the 7th and Sth inſt. 
we captured, off Cape Ortegal, two fat 


failing Spanith letter-of-marque hrigs, cop— 
pred: 


one the St. Antonio, from Porto 
Rico, bound to Bilboa, laden with cocoa; 
the other the Primavera, trom the Havan- 
nah, bound to St. Andro, laden with fu 
Ear, Cocoa, indigo, and logwood Thicke 
veilels, being valuable, 1 thougut proper 


to COIYOY them Home, and with the former 
arrived here this evening ; the latter parted 


company trom us on Nonday night, in a 


gale of wind, twelve leagues. out h catt of 


the Lizard, but, being an excellent vellel, 
and in good hands, I expect her here every 


Hour. I beg leave farther to add, that on 
the 20th of January we re-took the loop 


Three Siſters, laden with butter, from 
Cork to Litbon > this veſle] has arrived at 
Ujs port, JOHN C. WHITE. 

| PROMOT [ONS. | 

_ WHriTEHALL, Jan. 21, 1799 
The king has been pleaſed to appoint 


Lieutenant- general Cornelius Cuylcr to 


be general and commander in chief of hs 


majelty's forces employed or to be enploy - 
ed in the kingdom of Portugal. 


Feb. 19. The king has been pleaſed to 
conſtitute and appoint the Right Hon. 


Ralph Lord Laviagton, of the kingdom of 


Ireland, K. B. to be captain- "general and 
governor in chief in and over the iſlands of 
Nevis, St. Chriſtopher, Montſerrat, Anti- 
Anguilla, and all othe 


349 
monly called or known by the name of the 
Claribbee iflands. 
Other Military Promotions: 
Batvrr., To be colonels in the army, 


and to take rank as ſuch ſo long only as. 
their relpective regiments of militia ſhall 


remain embodied tor actual ſervice. _ 
Colonel the Right Hon. Wan. lord Mil- 


ſ1intown, of the North Lincolnthire militia. 


Colonel Geo, earl of Buckinghamſhire, 
of the 3d regiment of Lincolnſhire militia. 
Sr. — Colonel Harry Calvert, of the 
Coldſtream foot- guards, to be adjutant- Se- 


neral to his majefty's forces. 


Lieutenant-colonel William Wynyard, of 
the Coldſtream foot- guards, to be deputy 
adjutant-general to the laid lorces, VICE 


Calvert. 


Captain James Mackenzie, of the $:th 
toot, to be mayor of brigade to the forces in 


Sourh Britain, vice Ilardyman, who refigns. 


Captain Allan Cameron, of the 66th 
foot, to be major of brigade to the ſaid 
forces, vice Maxwell, Who religus. | 

GaikisS0Nn Col. Charles Craufurd, 
of the 2 
governor of "Iynmouth and Clitort's fort, 


vice Hope, LS III lieutenant- BTR.” 
of Eduiburgh calt! 


DowNING-STREE! \ Zan. 26. 

The king has been pla, d 0 appoint 
Thomas Barclay, Eſq. to be nis majeſty”; 
coutful-veneral tor the Yattern States orf 


f Anlerie 5 


ADMIRAL. TY - OFFICE, Feb. 14. 
This, day, in purſuance of the king's 


- Pleature, the following tlag- officers of 115 


majelty's flect were rom oted, Vir. 


ADMIRALS. OF THF 3133 Cha- 


loner Ogle, nt. Right Hon. Samuel d 
count Hood, Sir Richard Hughes, Bart, 
John Elliot, Eſq. Right Hon. William 
lord Hotham, Joſeph Peyton, Eſq. John 


® wry Allen, Etq. Sir Charles De 


Bart. Sir Richard King, Bart. Philip 4 
fleck, Etq. Right Hon. John earl of St. 


Vincent, Knight of the Bath, and the Right: 
Ion. Adam viſcount Duncan—To Bs AD 
„ NI KA LS Of THE: WIT E. 


VIcE-ADbuIi RAUS OF 


Eſq. Samuel Cornith, LIq. John Briſbane, 


Eſq. Charles Wolſeley, Eſq. Sam Grantton . 


Goodall, Eſq. His Royal Highnefs William 


Henry duke of Clarence, Sir Richard On- 
Now, Bart. Robert Kingimill, Eſq. Sir Geo. 


Bowyer, Bart. Sir Hyde Parker, k.nt, Ben- 
jamin Caldwell, Eſq. and the Hon. Wile 

ham Cornwallis and 
VIcE-DDPNMIRAI.Ss OF TA Wu IT 
William Allen, Eſq. John Macbride, Eig. 
George Yandeput, Fig. Charles Buckner, 
EIꝗ- John Coll, E William Prater big. 
| 211g 


d dragoon-guards, to he icutenant=. 


＋ HE Rb 5 
Richard Brathwaite, EI. Philip Ceiby; 
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aud Sir Alan Gardner, Bart. To BE Ab- 
MIRALS OF THE BLUE | 
VIiCE-ADMIRALS OF THE WIT 


\ Pobert Linzec, Eſq. Sir James Wallace, 
Kant. William Peere ien, Eſq. Sir 
Thomas Paſiey, Bart. and 


VIoYH-ADMIRALS OF THE BLUE— 
John Symons, Eſq. Sir Thomas Rich, Bart. 
Sir Charles Thompſon, Bart. James Cum- 
ming, Elq. Sir John Colpoys, K. B. Skef- 


fington Lutwidge, E. Archibald Dick- 


fon, Eſg. George Montagu, Eſq. Thomas 
Dumare" q, Elq. Right lion. George lord 
Keith, E. B. James Pigott, Eſq. and the 
Hon. William Waldegrave—To RE V1iCcE- 
ADMIKAILSOF.THE RED. 

EAR ADMIRALS. OF TE Re 


Thomas Nlacke zie, Eſq. Thomas Pringle, 


Fig. Sir Roger Curtis, Bart. Henry Harvey, 
Elq. Robert Man, Eſq. Sir William Parker, 
Part. Charles Holmes Everitt Calmady, 


Eſg. John Bourmaſter, Eſq. Sir George 


Voung, Ent. fohn Henry, Fſq. Richard 
Rodncy Bligh, Eſq. Alexander Graeme, Eſq. 
George Keppel, Eſq. and Samuel Reeve, 
Eſq.—To BE VICE ADMIRALS OF THE 
WHITE, 


REAR-ADMERALS-OF:THE WII TE 


Robert Biggs, Ef. Francis Parry, Efq. 
Iſanc Preſcott, Efq: John” Bazely, EIg. 
Chriſtopher Majon, EI. Thomas Spry, 


Efq. Sir John Orde, Bart. William Toung, 


chell, Efq. Ct; aries l zanberlay HC E19, 
Peter Rainier, EIq. and the Richt Hon. 


Lord Hugh Seymour TO RT Vict-avs 


MIR ALS OF: THE BLUE. 
REAR-ADMIRK ALS Of- THE. BI UE 

ohn Stanhope, Eig. Chriftop lier. Parker, 

Elq. Philip Patton, Eq, Charles Morice 


Pole, Eſq. John Brown, Eſq. john Leigh. 
Douglas, Eiq. William, Swiney, Eig. Char. 


Edmund Nugent, Eſq. Charles Powell 


Hamilton, Eſq. Edmund Dod, Efq. Right - 
Hon. Horatio lord Neifon. K. B. Tho. 
Lenox Frederick, Eſq. Sir George Home; 


Bart. and Sir Charles Cotton, Bart. I © 

BE REAR-ADMIRALSOF Thx REd. 
The under-mentionecd cap 11S Were alto 

appointed tlag- otficers ot his majeſty 's 


Jeet, viz. 


Carr 6 Squire, Roddam 
Home, and John Thomas Lo $E REAR» 
ADMIRALS OF THE Rep 

 CayrTarNns.—]imes Wein; Tohn Paken- 
ham, Sir Eraſmus Gower, Knt. John Hol- 


Joway, John Blankett, George Wilſon, Sir 


Charles Henry Knowles, Bart. Hon. Tho. 
Pakenham, Robert Deans, Cuthbert Col- 


lingwoed, James Hawkins Whitthed, Ar- 


thur Kempe, Smith Child, Right Hon. 


Lord Charles Fitzgerald, Thomas Taylor, 


and john Thomas Duckworth.—To 3E 
REAR-ADMIRALS OF THE WUITE. 


Andrew Mit- 


tels ; the Defiauce, 


Car TANs lohn Knowles, John Willett 


Payne, Sir Robert Calder, Part. James Rich- 


Dacres, Hon. George Perkeley, Thomas 


Weſt, James Douglas, Peter Aplin, Henry 


Savage, Partholomew arr: Rowley, Sir 
Richard Bickerton, Bart. George Bowen, 
Robert Momtagu, John Fergulion, Edward 
Edwards, Sir John Borlafe Warren, Bart. 
and K. B.— TO BE REAR-ADMIRALS OF 
THE BLUE. 

The King has been pleaſed. to appoint 
Edward Thornborough, Eſq. Sir William 
George Fairfax, Knt. and Sir James Sau- 
marez, Ent. to bo colonels of his majeſty's 
marine forces, in the room of the Hon. 
Thomas Pakenham, the Hon. Geo. yoo 
ley, and john Thomas Duckworth, Eiq. 
appointed Hlag-offices of his majeſty's fleet. 

The following are the promotions that 
have taken place among the captains of the 


Navy, in coniequence of the recent Promo- | 
tion ot admirals: 


The Atlas of 98 guns, vacated by C: ap- 
tain, now Admiral, Squire, has been 5 ven 
to Captain Jones: the Formidable of like 
force, late Whitſhead, to Captain Thorn— 
borough ; the Glory, late Brine, io Wells: 
to Neptune, late Sir E. Gower, to Man— 
ly ; and the St. George, late Halloway, to 
dards... The Cœlar of 80 guns, late 
Ilome, to Sir J. Saumarez; the Achilles of 
7% Suns, late Stanhope, to Murray; the 


as late |. Palkenhain, to Oſborne; the 


Canada, late Sir J. War Ty to De Courcy: ; 
th Captain, 1: ate E. pos hos 4 1; 31r R. Stiachan; 17 


the Kobuſt, late Th rn e zu, to Coun- 
late Jones, to Shivers z- 


C Bellona, late Wilſon, to Sir F* * 
Thompſons tlie ny SF acux, late Edwards, 
to Sir E. Pe -llew ; and the Terrible, late 


Sir R. Bickerton, to Faulkenor. The 
Diadem of 6.4 guns, late Faulkenor, to 


* 


Frage; and the Monmouth, late R. Deans, 


to Hart. The Indefatigable of 44 guns, 


late Sir E. Pellew, to Curzon; tlie Mag- 
nanime, late Pe Courcy, to Taylor. The 
Diamond of 38 guns, late Sir R. Strachan, 
to Criſtiths; "the Ethalion, late Counteſs, 
to Loung. The Unicorn of 32 guns, late 
Younz, to Wilkinſon; the Shaunon, late 


Frafer, to Paten; the Succeſs; late Wilkin- 
ſon, to Peard; and the Androm eda, late 


W. Taylor, to Inman. 
The committce at Lloyd's have ſettled 
an annuity for life of 4ol. on Lieutenant 


Chambers, of the marines, who loſt both 


his tcct by a cannon-thot on board the Ve- 
nerable, in the memorable action of the 
1ith of October, beſides making him a 
Prat nt of a handſome gratuity in money. 
The ſecretary at war is about to aboliſh 
regimental chaplaincies; and has ordered 
the preſent chaplains, 120 in number, on a 
icduction ot 4s. per day Dug lite. 
WIV E 
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Franconia, Helle, and We 
King of Pruſſia is the ſovereign moſt ex- 
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Wirttr the court of Vienna has been 
continuing the idle farce of negociations at 


Raſtadt, at the fame time that it made ap- 


pearances of preparations for war, the Exe- 
cutive Directory has obtained by an artful 

nan1zement aud hypocriſy. every thing it 
wanted. Having gained the necel! ary time 
required to aſſemble its new levies, to over- 


throw the monarchies of Piedmont and 


Naples, and to get pofleflion of the fortrels 
of Etirenbreitſtein, which has been (tarved 


into a ſurrender, the directory now ailumes 


a very menacing and peremptory tone to- 
wards the emperor. On the i{t 10ſt. the 
French plenipotentiaries at Raſtadt ſignified 
to Count Lehrbach, his miniſter, in tlie 
quality of King of Hungary 
that if within fittcen days his majeſty did 
not give a poſitive aſſurance that the Ruſſian 
troops ſhould evacuate Auſtria, the direc- 
tory would order its troops to re-commence 
hoſtilities. This is no very long delay; and 


thus we ſee the emperor, according to cuf- 


tom, always belind-hand in taking advan- 


tage of circumſtances, and now forced inan 


humiliating manner to have the very day 
dictated to him by his enemies, on which 
lie hall be compelled to- take up arms, or 
elſe be forced to conclude a diſgraceful 
peace. How much more noble and pre- 
terable would it have been, had his ma- 
jeſty choſen himſelf the moſt favourable 
moment to reſume hoſtilities. But we are 


ſorry to obſerve that there is ſtill a total 


want of union among the principal powers 
on the continent to ſtop the courle of the 
gigantic conquelts of the common enemy. 
The fortreſs of Ehrenbreitſtein has at 
length furrendercd. Modern hiſtory ſcarce- 


Jy furniſhes an example of a blockade of 


ſuch long duration, having liſted from 
April 1797 to jan. 1799. This noble 
conſtancy of the garriſon and its brave com- 
mander, Colonel Faber, muſt render their 
ſervices. for ever memorable. By the re- 
duction of this place, the French become 
maſters of the two banks of the Rhine, 


from Scaif hauſen to DutleldorfFf. The 
offeſſion of Mayence, Ehrenbreitſtein, and 


Dufleldorff, opens to them the provinces of 


poſed to the danger of their being in the 


hands of the enemy. 


Every thing which was appre hended on 
the ſide of Naples is unfortunately verified. 
On the 7th iv{t. the directory communi— 
cated to the councils the important news of 
the capture of Naples on the 24th of Ja- 
nuary. It cannot fail to be noticed how 
little detail is given of a ſubject of ſuch 
great magnitude. 
Welt with ſaying, that after a moit obſtinate 
conflict between the remains of the Nea- 


holden ara, the Lazzaroni of N aples and 


and Bohemia, 


ſtphalia; and the 


The directory contents 


the peaſants on one ſide, and the French 


army on the other, the latter eſtabliſhed it 
ſelf in Naples. 


In letters from Florence, dated the 12th 


of january, is given an accouut of what 
paſſed at Naples as far as the 11th of that 


month; by which it appears that, on the 


News of the rapid progrefs of the French 
being received in the capital, the populace 
requeſted that the king ſhould promiſe nor 


to quit the kingdom, winch he complied 6 


with; but, n > withſtanding, he went in 
the night to the {hip of Admiral Nelſon, 
which was unable to ſail on account of the 
calm. "The multitude, appriſed of this, 


atleinbled with ſome of the nobility and 


other refpectable families at their head, 
and ſent a deputation to the king to per- 


ſuade him to come back; but they could. . 


have no audience, the miniſter Acton tel- 

ling them that the King could fpeak to no- 
body, which occaſioned Iuch a warm alter- 
cation between them, that the miniſter was 


obliged to requeſt the Engliſh to fire at 


them, and, theſe appearing to comply wit! 
the requeſt, the deputation was oblige to 
retire. after the reſult of this commiſſion 
was known in the town, the public rage 
becume greater than before. 
ſpiked all the cannon, and burned one 60- 
gun ſhip and all the gun-voats, with a view 
to hinder the enraged populace from firing 


on the Englith men of war which were yet 


within cannon ſhot. The before-mention= 


ed allemblage of ous met to conſider of 
what was to be done: ſome of them votcd 
for a conſtitutional monarchy z others 


With« 
ed for a republic; and all were of opinion, 


that the king, by his flight, had forfeited 


all his rights. Their majeſties, with Sir 
William Hamilton, the E-ngtith 9 
Kc. are arrived lafe at Palei mo. 

Another letter from Florence ſays, that 
the aunts of Louis XVI. 


reſidence in Naples, alſo left that city when 


the king went on-board the Englith fleet. 
lanfredonia on the Ad- 
riatic, from whence they intended to go by 


They procee ded to 


rT\ 


ſea to Triette; but, not being able to tind a 
veel, they returned to Naples z the peos 


ple there refuſcd to receive them. In the 


lituation in which that city then was, their 
: preſence could no! be agreeable to auy 


With mucn trouble, however, they 
obtained a patiage in a Portugueſe veſlel, 


on-board of which they embarked with 


tour perſons in their ſuite for Liſbon. 


Baxx RET OR T to Feb. 5 1799- 
Voluntary Contributions, 1,651,300 15 0 
To cover Afleſied Taxes, 


Total 


———— 


The Engliſh 


who, when the 
French firſt entered Rome, took up their 


$35,004 130 


2,488,955 80 
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Dr Ep, at his houſe in St. James's-ſquare 
after a ſhort illneſs, the moſt noble Francis 
duke of Leeds, marquis of Carmarthen, 
ear} of Danby, viſcount Latimey, and viſ\- 
count Dunblaine, in Scotland, baron Oſborne 
of Kiveton, and baronet, knight of the moft 
noble order of the Garter, lord lieutcnant 
and cuſtos rotulorum of the Eaſt Riding of 
York, governor of the Scilly. Iflands, and 
one of the lords of his majeſty's moſt hon. 
privy-council; governor of the Levant com- 
pany, high-ſteward of Hull, &c. 

His grace was born the gth of Feb. 1751, 
N. S. and married firſt the Lady Amelia 
d'Arcy, daughter and heirefs of the late 
Fart of Holdernefſe, by whom he had 
Wine George William Frederic (the preſent 
duke); the Lady Mary Henrietta Juliana 
Ofborue, and the Lord Francis Godolphin 
Oſborne. His grace married, ſecondly, Mis 
Catherine Auguifh, eldeſt daughter of the 
zate Thomas Anguiſfh, Eſq. by whom he 
has left tilue the Lord Sidney Godolphin 


"Otborne, and the Lady Catherine Ann 


Sarah Othorne. -His grace tilled the oflice 
of his majeſty's principal ſecretary of ſtate. 
for the torcign department from December 
1783 to April 1791. The noble duke died 
ot an abicels in his fide, which turned to a 


mortihcation. - He was attended by Dr. 


Reynolds, Sir Walter Farquhar, and Mr. 
Heavitide the ſurgeon. Few have died 
more {incerely regretted by all who had the 


_picafure of his acquaintance. He was a 


very ſincere friend, and a nobleman of the 
mot tried integrity and refined manners. 
The bluc ribband, vacaat by the death of 
the Duke of Leeds, is looked to with 
anxious expectation by ſeveral noble com- 
petitors; but we underſtand it will be 


given to the noble lord at the head of our 


naval department, whoſe attention to the 
various duties of his office has been o 
highly beneficial to his country. 


Died, Admiral Sir Hugh Chriſtian, com- 


mander in chief at the Cape of Good Hope. 

On the 3d of ſanuary an old man, who 
lived by aſking alins, was found on Bigland 
common, near Cartniel, in J.ancaſhire, 


"nearly ſtarved to death. He declared he 


had nothing to fubſiſt upon, and was there- 
fore carried to the overieer of the poor. 


He ſaid his name was William Farrer. 


Lodgings were procured for him at the ex- 
pence ot the pariſh, and he lingered till the 
gth inſtant, and then died. Jo the great 


aſtoniſhment of ſeveral people prelent, 


when he was undreſled, there were found 
in his breeches pockets, 18; guineas and a 
half in gold, and 3s. 6d. in filver. He 
would not allow them to take off his 
breeches whilſt living, but abſolutely flept 
in them till he died. 


Lately died at Craike, in the county of 


Durham, at the advanced age of 20, Simon 


Ellerton, a noted pedeftrian. He refided 
many years in a neat ſtone cottage of his 
own building, every particle of which he 
had carried on his head, it being his prac. 
tice to bring home, on every journey or 
meſſage in which he was employed, the 

ureſt ftone he could pick up for his pur- 
poſe, until he had completed his collection, 
Although the motive ceafed, the practice 
continued, as he imagined a weight on his 
head facilitated his walking. If any body 
enquired the reaſon, he uſed facet ioufly to 
anſwer, „ Tis to keep my hat on.” 

Died at Southampton, Mrs. Pheœnix.— 


She was reftricted, by her father's will, 


from reliding more than twenty miles from 
Saliſbury 35 but, thro” the indulgence of the 
exccutors, the limitation was enlarged as 
far as Southampton, which is two miles 
farther. | 

On the evening of Tueſday, January 15, 
Dorothy Schofield, who retided in Dell's 
court, Little Charles-ftreet, Birmingham, 
went to bed in apparent good health; from 


which time till Tueſday ſe'nnight ſhe con- 


tinued to breathe as if in_a ſound fleep, but 
without any bodily agitation; ſeveral ſur- 


geons and a great number of other perſons 
viſited her daily, without perceiving any al- 


teration till the above evening, when re- 
ſpiration totally ceafed. The deceaſed was 
69 years old. „„ 

We have numerous accounts of perfons 
being loſt and periſhed on account of the ſe- 
verity of the weather; among them are the 
following :— Mr. Lindtcy, riding officer on 
the coaſt of Sullex, returning from the pur- 
ſuit of ſmugglers, fuppotcd to have dif- 
mounted from his horfe, and fallen from a 
precipice, by winch he was killed: his 


horſe returned home fate. Rebecca Free- 


man, 60 years old, frozen to death between 
Ickleton and Cheſter ford. Three men and 
a ſhepherd's boy frozen to death near New= 
market within ten days: one of them, the 


ſervant of an officer of the Weft SuflolK 


militia, periſhed in the ſnow near New-— 
market turnpike, and was found on the 5th 


by ſome perſons attracted by the howling 


of a ſpaniel, which, entirely covered with 
the ſnow, lay by the body of his matter. 


Two women found dead in a field at 


Weeden, near Ayletbury, Bucks. Charles 


 Macauley, a poor aged man, who was ſent 


out of Buckingh:mthire on an errand to 
Paulerſpury, in Northaniptonthire, miſled 


his way in the ſnow, and found frozen to 
death about half a mile from that place. 


Thomas Rawbones, going from Graftons 
Regis to Bliſworth, in the evening of Mon- 
day laſt, miſſed his way, and found frozen 
to death in Stoke-Bruern field. -A groom 
of Sir Gilbert Heathcote, at Normanton. 
Hall, Rutlandſhire, was diſcovered frozen 


10 death in ſnow between 4 and 5 feet deep. 
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STRICTURES o ru CHARACTER or RICHARD 11. 


LL the writers who have tranſ- 
mitted to us the hiſtory of this 


prince compoſed their works during - 


the reign of the Lancaftrians, bitter 
enemies to the houſe of Vork; and 
candour requires that we ſhould not 


give entire credit to the reproaches 


which have been thrown upon his 
memory. However, after all proper 


abatements, he ſtill appears to have 


been a weak prince, and unfit to hold 
the reins of government ; not indeed 
ſo much for want of natural parts as 
from a deficiency of ſolid judgment 


and good education. He was violent 


in his temper, profuſe in his expen- 
ces, fond of idle ſhow and magnifi- 
cence, addicted to pleafure, and de- 
voted to his favourites. Had he poſ- 
ſeſſed the talent of gaining, and fill 


more of overawing, the great barons, 


he might have eſcaped all the misfor- 


tunes of his reign, and been allowed 
to carry much farther his oppreſſions 


over the people, if he really was 


guilty of any, without their daring 


to rebel, or even to murmur, againſt 
him. But, when the grandees were 


tempted, by his want of prudence 
and vigour, to reſiſt his authority, 
and attempt great violence againſt 
him, he was naturally led to look for” 


an opportunity of retaliation: then 


juſtice was neglected, the lives of the 


chief nobility were facrificed ; and 
theſe evils ſeem to have proceeded 
more from a ſettled defign of eſtab- 
liſhing arbitrary power, than from 


the inſolence of victory or the neceſ- 


ſities of the King's ſituation. The 
manners indeed of the age were the 
chief ſource of theſe violences : laws 


which were feebly executed in peace- 


able times loſt all their authority in 
public convulſions. Both parties 


were alike guilty ; or, if any differ- 
ence may be remarked betw cen them, | 
we ſhall find that the authority of the 


crown, being more legal, was com- 


monly carried, when it prevailed, to 


leſs dangerous extremities than that 
of the ariſtocracy. This is the remark 


of Hume: we doubt whether it will 75 


meet full credit in the preſent day. 
Richard II. was ſtarved to death in 
ing; or murdered, after having 


een dethroned, in 1399, in the * 


of his age 34, of his reign 23. 


Such was the laſt concluſion of a 


weak inconſtant prince; a dupe to 
flattery, a flave to oſtentation, and 


not more apt ty give up his reaſon to 


the ſuggeſtion of ſycophants and vi- 


cious miniſters, than to ſacrifice thoſe 


miniſters to his ſafety. Though we 
have none of his charities upon re- 


cord, his hiſtorians agree that he ex- 
celled all his predeceſſors in ſtate» 
hoſpitality, and that he fed a thou- 


ſand poor every day from his kitchen. 
He was called Richard of Bour- 


deaux from the place of his birth, 


according to the faſhion of the times. 
He was remarkably beautiful in his 


perſon; nor did he ſeem to be natu- 


rally defeCtive in courage, for upon 


ſome occalions, particularly 1n the 
dangerous infurrection of Wat T ler, 


he acted with a degree of ſpirit and 


prudence ſuperior to his years. But 


his education, as before obſerved, 


had been miſerably neglected ; or ra- 


ther he was intentionally corrupted 


and debauched by three ambitious 


uncles, who, being defirons of re- 


taining the management of his affairs, | 


encouraged him to ſpend his time in 


the company of diſſolute young perſons 
of both ſexes, in a continual courſe 
By this 
means he contracted a taſte for pomp 

and pleaſure, and a diſlike to buſineſs. * 
The greateſt foible in the character 
of this unhappy prince was an exceſ- | 
ſive fondneſs for, and unbounded li- 
berality to, his favourites; which. 
enraged his uncles, particularly the 
Duke of Glouceſter, and diſguſted. 
ſuch of the novility as did not partake 


of feaſting and diſſipation. 


of his bounty.—HRe was an attection- 
ate huſband, a generous maſter, and 


a faithtul friend; ; and, if he had re- 
ceived a proper education, he might 


have proved a great and a good king. 


1 334 J 


FRENCH REQUISITIONS. 


HE requiſitions of the French 
have not only comprehended e- 
very kind of ſubſiſtence neceſſary for 
the armies, and the objects requiſite 
for their equipment, quarters, and 
marches, but allo an infinite variety 
ot articles for the enjoyment, luxury, 
and fanciful profuſion, of the civil and 
military agents, who put them up to 
auction, and converted them into 
money after they had received them 
in kind. 

For tubes, at Milan, the private 
warehouſes of blue cloth were put 
into a ſtate of requiſition, fold by the 
commilſlioners of the directory, taken 
trom the purchaſers in conſequence 
of a ſecond requiſition, and a ſecond 
time put up to ſale. The ſane mea- 
{ure took place with reſpect to leather 
and linen, and even the bales of raw 
and twiſted ſilk were ſeized through- 
_out all Lombardy, and ſold to the 


Genoele by the generous propagators. 
A library might be com- 


of liberty. 
poſed of fimilar inſtances, all of pub- 
Iic notoriety. Whenever the female 
Citizen Buchiparte. under the name 
of Madame Letitia, was diſpoſed to 
indulge in a journey over the con- 
queſts of her huſband, ſhe ſent an 
order to the municipality of Milan or 
Modena to ſupply her with money 


neceſſary for that purpoſe. —Theſe 
perſonal requiſitions had become ſo 


common, that General Angereau, on 
his way to Paris to take the command 
ot the mercenary fatellites, who, on 
the 4th of September, 1797, expelled 
and impriſoned the legiflative body, 
rewarded a proſtitute, with whom he 


paſſed the night at Pavia, with a bon 


(an order) tor fifty ſequins on the 


| municipality of mat. town, who no- 


U N 1 O N 


Alt benefits likely to reſult to 
| Great Britain trom incorporat- 
ing it with Treland, and making both 
iſlands one kingdom in all relpects as 


43 legiſlation, trade, and taxes, are 


generally admitted to be of great im- 
portance; but, however conſiderable 
they may prove to this country, they 
muſt be ſtill more ſo to the filter king- 


W 1 < iÞ © 


noured it with immediate payment, 


and have preſerved it ever ince. 
This fame Angereau, his immediate 


predeceſſors on the right bank of the 
Rhine, and his comrades i in the Weſt. 


erwald, in the Palatinate, in the elec- 


torates of Mentz, Treves, and Co- 
logne, had laid a rate of contribution 
for the ſervice of their tables. 

The unfortunate inhabitants were 
compelled to deliver every day ſo 


many articles in kind, or florins ot 


the empire, for the purpoſe of pro— 
viding dinner for the commander in 
chief, the generals of diviſion, or the 


generals of brigade. 


in the Provinces of Terra Firma; 


which were occupied by the French 
| before their rupture with the repub- 


lic of Venice, the private property of 


the inhabitants was not more reſpected 


than that of the conquered countries; 
and, notwithſtanding the rights of neu- 
trality, they were oppreſſed with re- 
quiſitions of every ſpecies. The go- 
vernment complained and made re- 
monſtrances, the peaſants revolted, 
but that fine country was not leſs the 
ſcene of devaſtation. The army cut 


. down the vines and olives for want of 


wood. It is true, that to theſe dread- 
ful ravages, Buonaparte and hisagents 
added the mockery of paying for 
what they exacted and took away by 
force, in bons or notes, not a larthing 


of which was ever reimburſed. Mail- 


let du Pan ſtates that the total of theſe 


engagements amounted, at the end of 


the year 1796, to eighteen nullions 


Tournozs, the half of "which was paid 
by Venice to the peaſants for the pur. 
pole of alleviating their deſpair, and 


preventing their taking Vengeance on 
their plunderers, | 


TRE LAND. 


dom. The ſpirit of oppoſition there- 


tore maniteſted againſt the propoſed. 
meaſure by certain deſcriptions of 


perſons in Ireland cannot but appear 


very extraordinary, and can indeed. 
only be accounted for by the con- 
ſideration of their own particular 1 in⸗ 


tereſts and ſelfiſh views. It would 


be idle to attempt to prove what is ac- 
| knowledged 
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would naturally acquire 


290,000], 
that ſeve ral Iriſhmen, who are mem 
bers of the Britiſh parliament, and 


- would be returned for Ireland. 
expenditure in that cafe would not be 


UNION WIr IR E I. A N D. 


knowledged by thoſe who are inimi- 
cal to an union, that the cultivation 
of land in Ireland would be moft ma- 
terially improved, that commerce 
would be increaſed, that the condi- 


tion of the pealantry and the lower. 


cla(les of the community would be 
ameliorated, and that. all national 
diſtinctions and political animoſities 
would be ſuppreiſed. Among the ar- 
guments advanced againſt it, the loſs 


| of national independence, the encreaſe 


of abſentees, and the decline of the 
metropolis, ſeem to be the principal. 

—The independence of Ireland has 
been long conſidered as nominal even 
by thoſe "who now ſpeak ſo highly in 
ſupport of it; bur, if it were not fo, 


leaving every. poſitive Opinion on that 


ſubj ject out of the queſtion, would 


not the loſs of it be fully compenſated 


by the vaſt influence which Ireland 


in the Com- 
mon intereſt of the empire? 

The encreaſe of abſentees is an ob- 
jection more ſpecious than ſolid. For, 
if it is ſuppoſed that Ireland may be 
repreſented in the Britiſh parliament 
by 100 members, can the ſums ex- 
pended here by that number of in- 


dividuals, in ſupport of themfelves 


and their families, be {9 immenſe as 


to affect, in any material degree, the 
Profperity of their conſtituents? Sup— 


poling the expences of each repreſen- 


tative to be averaged at z2000l. per 


annum, the ſum total would be only 
And it mult be obſerved, 


who at preſent reſide in this country, 
The 


ſo great, and can any ſum under 


200, "oat {pent out of the country. be 
© conſidered as a lolid objection to its 


univerſal and permanent proſperity ? 
It does not appear that Dublin would 
ſuffer from the union; for, though it 
might for a thort time lole tomething 
of the ſplendor and parade of a ca. 
pital city, it would ultimately obtain, 


What it now peculiarly ſtands in need 


of, a conliderable extenſion of com- 
merce. 


An incorporated anion of this coun- 


try with Ireland is in every point of 
view lets objectionable” than thas et « 


land. 
more calculated at preſent to adopt 


Britain and Ireland, 


may beſt tend to unite 


355 


fected between England and Scot- 
The people of Ireland are 


the ſame manners, habits, and im- 
provements, which have made Great 
Britain the envy of Europe, than the 
people of Scotland were at the be- 
ginning of the preſent century. The 
outcry in Scotland againſt the plan of 
an union was nearly general, and 


thought by many to proceed from juſt 
cauſes: : vet what have been the con— 


ſequences? The wealth of that coun- 
try produced by the improved ſtate of 


agriculture, by manufactures and by 
commerce, all growing out ot its con- 


nection with England, 
what 1t then was, 


42 now, to 
1S-20.10-1; 


dent, as there can ariſe no obſtacles 
with reſpect to religion, the eſtabliſh- 
ed church being the lame in both 
Kingdoms. 


„ That the gentlemen of the Iriſh bar | 
ſhould oppoſe. the plan, is by no means 


a matter of ſurpriſe. They have al- 


and they mult no doubt be chagrined 


The 
facility of carrying the meaſure into 
effect with ireland, appears more evi 


ways conſidered their profeſſion as a 
ladder to their political importance, | 


to find that they will be co: upelled to 


tious declamation in the ſenate to the 


laborious duties of their profeſſion.” 


The country may loſe their talents in 


parliament, but it will unqueſtionably 
derive more real advantages from a 
more {trict application of them to the 


ſtudy of the law. The oppolition of 
the bar, however ſtrong, cannot ex- 
cite ſurpriſe, ſince it is known that 
barrifters, civilians, and attornies, 


houſe of commons, | 

The following is an . copy 
of the refolurions moved by Nr. Pitt 
in the houſe Of commons, 175 41 in. 
tended batis for uniting is two ki 'ng- 
doms of England and ireland : 

„It, That in order to promote and 
lente the cftential intereſts of Great 


and to. conſoli— 


datethe rength, power, and 1fourcts 
of the Britiſh empire, it will be ad- 
ALUTCS as 
the two king- 
td Treland 
in ſuch manner, 


and 


viſeable to concur infuch me 


doms-of Great Britain: 
into one kingdom, 
| 2 Z 2 


divert their attention From oltenta.-. 


conſtitute nearly one third of the wel | 
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and on ſuch terms and conditions, as 
may be eſtabliſhed by acts of the re- 
ſpective parliaments of his majelty's 8 
faid kingdoms. 

2d, That it appears to this com- 


mittee, that it would be fit to propoſe 


as the firſt article, to ſerve as a baſis of 
the ſaid union, that the ſaid king- 
doms of Great Britain and Ireland 
ſhall, upon a day to be agreed upon, 
be united into one kingdom, by the 
name of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, 


3d, That for the ſame purpoſe it 


appears allo to this committee, that it 
would be fit to propole that the ſuc- 
ceſſion to the monarchy and imperial 
crown of the ſaid united kingdoms, 
ſhall continue limited and ſettled, in 
the ſame manner as the imperial 
crown of the {aid kingdoms of Great 
Britain and Ireland now ſtands limited 
and ſettled, according to the exiſting 


laws, and to the terms of the union 


between England and Scotland. 

4th, That for the ſame purpoſe it 
appears alſo to this committee, that 
it would be fit to propoſe that the {aid 
united kingdom be repreſented in 
one and the fame parliament, to be 


ſftiled the Parliament of the United 


Kingdom of Great Britain and lre- 
land; and that ſuch a number of lords 
ſpiritual and temporal, and ſuch a 
number of members of the houte of 
commons, as thail be hereatter agreed 
upon by acts of the reſpective par- 
liaments as aforeſaid, ſhall ft and vote 
in the ſaid parliament on the part of 
Ireland, and ſhall be ſummoned, 

choſen, and returned, in fuch man- 
ner as ſhall be fixed by an att of the 
Parliament of Ireland previous to the 


ſaid union ; and that every member 
| Hereatter to fit and vote in the ſaid 


parliament of the united kingdom 
fall, until the ſaid parliament mal! 
otherwite provide, take and ſubſcribe 
the ſame oaths, and make the ſame 
declayations, as are by Jaw required to 
be taken, ſubſcribed, and mad &, by 
the members of the parliaments” of 
Great Britain and Ireland, 

zth, That for the ſame purpoſe it 


appears alſo 10 this committee, that it 


would be fit to propoſe that the 
churches of England and Ireland, 
and the doctrine, worſhip, diſcipline, 


and government, thereof, ſhall be 
preſerved as now by law eſtabliſhed. 

6th, That for the ſame purpoſe it 
appears alſo to this committee that it 


would be fit to propoſe that his ma- 


jeſty's ſubjects in Ireland ſhall at all 
times hereafter be entitled to the ſame 
privileges, and be on the ſame foot- 
Ing in reſpect of trade and navigation, 
in all ports and places belonging to 
Great Britain, and in all cales with 


reſpect to which treaties ſhall be made 
by his majeſty, his heirs or ſucceſſors, 


with any foreign power, as his ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects in Great Britain; that 


no duty ſhall be impoſed on the im- 


port or export between Great Britain 
and Ireland of any articles now duty 


free; and that on other articles there 


hall be eſtab]; :ſhed, for a time to be 


limited, fuch a moderate rate of equal 


duties as ſhall, previous to the union, 
be agreed upon and approved by the 
reſpective parliaments, ſubject, after 


the expiration of ſuch limited time, 
to be diminithed equally with reſpect 
to both kingdoms, but in no caſe to 
be encreaſed ; that all articles which 


may at any time hereafter be imported 
into Great Britain from foreign parts, 
ſhall be importable through either 
kingdom into the other, ſubject to the 


like duties and regulations as if the 
fame were imported directly from fo- 


reign parts ; that where any articles, 


the growth, produce, or manufacture, 


of either kingdom, are ſubject to any 


internal duty. in one kingdom, ſuch 


countervailing duties (over and above 


any duties on import to be fixed as 
aforeſaid) ſhall be impoſed as ſhall be 


neceſſary to prevent any inequality in 
that reſpect : and that all other mat- 


ters of trade and commerce other 
than the foregoing, and that ſuch o— 
thers as may before the union be ſpe- 


cially agreed upon for the due encou— 


ragement of the agriculture and ma- 


oufactures ofthe reſpective kingdonis, 
ſhall remain to be regulated from time 


to time by the united parliament. | 
"th, That for the like purpole it 
would be fit to propoſe, that the 
charge ariſing from the payment of 


the intereſt or ſinking fund for the re- 
duction of the principal of the debt 
incurred in either kingdom before the 
un on, {hall continue to be ſeparately 


defrayed 
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defrayed by Great Britain and Ire- 
land reſpectively. T hat, tor anumber 
the future or- 
dinary expences of the united king- 
dom in peace or war ſhall be defrayed 
by Great Britain and Ireland jointly, 
according to ſuch proportions as ſhall 
be eſtabliſhed by the reſpective par- 
liaments previous to the union; and 


that, after the expiration of the time 
to be ſo limited, the proportion ſhall 
not be liable to be varied, except ac- 
cording to ſuch rates and principles as 
ſhall be in like manner agreed upon 
previous to the union. 


sth, That for the like purpoſe it 
would be fit to propoſe, that all laws 


in force at the time of the union, and 


that all the courts of civil or ecalefiat, 


tical juriſdiction within the reſpective 


Kingdoms, thall remain as now by 
law eſtabliſhed within the fame, ſub- 


ject only to ſuch alterations or regu- 


lations from time to time as circum— 
ſtances may appear to the parliament 


of the united kingdom to require. 


That the foregoing reſolutions be 
laid before his majelly with an humble 
addreſs, alluring his majeſty that we 
have proceeded with the utmoſt at- 
tention to the conſideration of the 


Important objects recommended to us 


in his majeſty's gracious meſſage. 
That we entertain a firm perſuaſion 


that a complete and entire union be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland, 


founded on equal and liberal princi- 


ples, on the {imilarity of laws, con- 
ſtitution, and government, and on a 
ſenſe of mutual intereſts and affec- 


tions, by promoting the ſecurity, 


wealth, and commerce, of the reſpec- 
tive kingdoms, and by allaying the 
diſtractions which have unhappily 
prevailed in Ireland, mult afford freih 


means of oppoling at all times an ef- 


fectual reſiſtance to the deſtructive 
projects of our foreign and domeſtic 
enemies, and muſt tend to confirm 
and augment the ſtability, power, and 


reſources, of the empire. 
Impreſſed with theſe conſiderations, 
we teel it our duty humbly to lay be- 
fore his majeſty ſuch propolitions as 
appear to us beſt calculated to form 
the baſis of ſuch a ſettlement, leaving 


it to his majeſty's wiſdom, at ſuch a 
time and in ſuch manner as his ma- 


panic-ſtricken, 


jeſty, in his parental ſolicitude for the 
happineſs of his people, ſhall judge 


fit, to communicate theſe propoſitions 
to his parliament of Ireland, with 


whom we {hall be at all times ready 


to concur in all ſuch meaſures as may 


be found moſt conducive to the ac- 
compliſhment of this great and ſalu- 
tary work, Andwe truſt, that, after 


full and mature conſideration, ſuch a 
{ettiemeat may be framed and eſta- 


biiſhed, by the deliberative conſent 


of rhe parliaments of both kingdoms, 


as may be conformable to the ſenti- 
ments, wiſhes, and real intereſts, of 
his majeſty's faithful ſubjects in Great 


Britain and Ireland, and may unite 


them infeparably in the full enjoy- 


ment of the bleſſings of our free and 
invaluable conſtitution, in the ſup- 
port of the honour and dignity of his 


majeſty's crown, and in the preſerva- 


tion and advancement of the welfare 
and proſperity of the whole MOON. 


empire.“ 


lndependently of conliderations ari- 
ling out of domeſtic circumſtances, 
an union between Great Britain and 


Ireland is a meaſure imperiouſiy called 


for by the preſent ſtate of Europe. 
What is it that has (next to her prin- 
_ciples) given ſuch a reſiſtleſs impetus 
to the gigantic power of the French 


republic ?—Her unity and indivifibl- 


lity. What has enfeebled the opera- 
tions, and rendered abortive all the 
_enterprizes, of the German empire? 
her want of unity: members united 
under one head, but having different 


bodies. Surely then, ata time when 


one deſtructive power has openly 
avowed her determination to render 
the whole habitable globe ſubject to 

when her efforts have been 
long m 10 in concert with domeſ-— 
tic traitors 
Britiſh empire, by producing the ſe- 


her will; 
to pally the force of the 


paration of Ireland from England; 


when the has already impol led her 
yoke of iron, and her Jaws of blood, 
on one half of the ſubjugated conti- 
nent of Europe; when the other half 


(Great Britain forming a noble ex- 
ception) trembles at her frown, and, 


becomes the people of the liſter king- 


dom to lay alide all local 6 5 


all 


ſeems prepared to 
crouch beneath her fangs; ; it ſurely 
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all falſe pride, and coolly and di ſpa. 
fionately to examine, in all its bear- 
ings and tendencies, a plan that has 
been recommended by the beſt and 
moſt impartial writers, no fharers in 
the political conteſts of the preſent 


day, and which was deviſed for the 


exprets purpoſe of conſolidating the 
- Intereſts and the. ſtrength of every 
branch of the Britith empire, in or- 
der to enable us, with more power- 
ful reſources, and with greater pro- 
: ſpetts of fucceſs, to oppoſe the diabo- 
lical ſchemes of the common enemy. 
But let us not, even in endeavour- 
ing the good of Ireland, purine too 
| obſtinately a meaſure, w hie h, trom the 
preſent temper ot. the Irith, might 
perhaps be fatal to both kin, gdoms, 
by inducing them (under the fallacious 
idea of indepe ndence) to throw them- 
ſelves into the arms of France. Let 
us wait a more favourable opportu- 
nity, when the minds of men may be 
leſs agitated by prejugice.; and in the 
mean time confider the advantages 
England would loſe in loſing Ireland. 
It appears by the cuſtym- houſc books 
that the imports of Ireland from 
Great Britain alone amount to near 
five parts in eight of their whole im- 
portation ; and that they take off a 
much greater quantity. of the ſeveral 
- manufactures of E agland, except our 


ME MOI RS Or LOVE. 


woollen, than any other country i in 
Europe. On the other hand, the 
woollen-yarn and worſted, which we 
receive from them, ſo far from being 


a loſs to the nation, as moſt importa- 


tions are, when. fully manufactured 
by us in England, will jell for 200,000. 


a year more than the prime coſt in 
In the ſame man- 


foreign markets. 
ner their linen-yarn, Which we work 
upinto ticking, tapes, girth, and other 


_ manufactures, yield an annual profit 


of 1095,0001, to ſay nothing of the raw 
hides and tallow, which we export 
from them into foreign countries and 
our plantations to great advantage. 


It appears alfo from the tonnage of 


ſipping, employed yearly in the trade 


of Ireland, that the Britiſh tonnage 
is more than two-thirds of the whole, 


yielding $0,900l. annual profit. —Add 
to theſe advantages, the greateſt per- 


haps of all, that which ariſes from 
the nobility and people of eftate and 


employment, who ſpend their in- 
comes in England; and then it will 
evidently appear, "that if England 


does not gain by Ireland alone half as 


much as it does by all the world be- 
ſides, as many people. ſuppoſe, yet. 
there is no country in Europe that 
brings ſo much profit to another, as 
treland does to E ngland. 


* GALLANTRY, 
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ABRIELLA Capella was the 
beautiful and 
danghter of the Marquis of Montalto, 
an Italian nobleman, who, although 
poſſeſſed of a handiome fo tune, did 
not think it equal to his rank. — In 
p conſequence! this 1 Of dilqujetude, 
he reſolved to . re the lovely girl 
In a convent ior hre, it he met not 
not with an alli: ance which could raile 
Her to a ſituation agrecable to his 
wiſhes, lle fancied that he really 
doated on her; but the love of money 
Was, in fact, his ruling P2 aſiion. He 
therefore not only ſent for Gabriella 


from her retreat whenever he had. 


any young men Gf rank and deevas 
to viſit him, but often 3 ermitteg! hem 


to accompany him when he, went to 
accompliſhed 


{ee her 1n 1t. 

Among thoſe whom kb common?y 
choſe for his companions, in his pa- 
ternal viſits, was the fon of a-noble- 
man, no leſs amiable than the fair 
Gabriella he cfelf. «ith whom he was 


eee charmed ; and THE mar- 


quis « did not di courage the mutual! 


inehinatjion which frequent interviews 


had produced; imagining that, tho? 
the father of Antonid was unable to 
give him a ſum, in his life-time, fuir- 
able to the expectations he had form. 
ed tor his daughter; yet as he was 
very old, and ould probably oon 
Jeave him to the full enjoyment of 11:5 


inheritance, that would enable him 


| 
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to her. Yet, 


TEE 


to place his daughter in the ſphere in 
which he wiſhed to ſee her ſhine.— 

However, while he permitted the 
young Marini to vilit Gabriella, he 
only ſuffered his addrelles to her, that 


he might be ready, if no richer lover 
being unwilling to 


offered hinmlelt ; 
condemn a woman. lo fit 10. make a 
figure in the world, to a nunnery. 
Gabriella and Antonio, unacquainted 
witli Montalto's deſigus, reciprocally 
indulged the paſſion which they had 
conceived tor each other; but yet, as 


real love is ever accompanied with _ 
tear, they ſtrove to conceal their fen 


ſations, apprekentive that they might 
not be approved by thole who had the 
diſpoſal of their perſons. 

While the two lovers were thus fi— 
tated, Ferdinand count Orſino re- 
returned from an embally covered 


with honours and loaded with wealth, 


having been particularly ſerviceable 


to his Tepublic by a ſuccefstul nego- 


Ciation. It was at an entertainment 


given by Montalto, that Ferdinand 


firſt ſaw the lovely Gabriella; and he 
no ſooner ſaw but he :dutired her : 
among all the fine women, of ſeveral 


nations, whom he had ſeen aſſembled 
he had not beheld 


together at Paris, 
one half ſo attractive as the daughter 
of his noble countryman. I his de- 
claration of the count was ſo agrce- 
able to Montalto, that he, without 


any heſitation, conſeated to his being 


united to his daughter, on his offering 
himſelf for her huſband ; and told 
her immediately, that the "muſt pre- 
Pare to receive him 1n that character. 
By this very unexpected command 


of her father, Gabriella's tender bo- 


ſom was filled with the moft painful 
anxiety, The natural modeſty of her 
{ex and age prevented her at firſt from 
ipeaking; but the 


inform him that ſhe could never love 


Count Orlino, intreating him, at the 


ſame time, not to oblige her to marry 


him. This requeit threw Montalto 


into a violent paſſion; and he ſwore 


that, if ſhe urged the ſmalleſt objection 


that ſhe coutd not lore 
Cept Antonio. 


ceived. 


fleeing her, 
_ reproaches for her talſehuod. He 


inſtantaneous. 
change in her countenance was ſuffi- 
cient to make her father ſenſible, that 
his command was extremely diſtreſſing 
| though ſhe was at firſt | 

overawed, as well as very unhappy, 
ſhe at laſt aſſumed courage enough to 
cauſe of her diſquiet.“ 
only attentive to every thing about 


ite woman Laura ; but che, taitlitul 
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to his will, ſhe thould take the. veil, 


and that he would never look upon 


her as his child again. Terrified at 
the fiercenefs which her father dif- 
covered, and feeling allo that the 


Altrongeſt repugnance-to a diſobedient. 


behaviour, as ſe had been accuſtom- 
ed to be periectly dutiful from her 
earlieſt infancy, Gabriella at length 
conſented ; but not till the had avail- 


ed herlelf of every 5 in her power 


to loiten his obdurate breaſt in her fa- 


vour; and, even EE the had de- 


clared herielf ready iv become a fa- 
Crifice to his ambition, 
any man, ex- 


The night before her nuptials, Ga- 


briella wrote a lew lines to her lus Dy 


to inform him that nothing but the 


rigorous command of a tather, whom 
ſhe dared not to diſobey, could have 
obliged her to give her ard to ano- 


ther man. She could write no more z; 


the anvuiſh which the felt when ſne 


reflected upon her approaching mar— 


- rlage, would not ſuffer her to proceed. 


As ſoon as ſhe became the wife of 
Ferdinand, ſhe ſtrove to forget her 
moſt amiable lover—but ſtrove 1 


vain. As to Antoni 0, hie was almoſt 


diſtracted at the intelligence he re- 
Ile could, at fir it, 7 hardly be- 
lieve what he read, 
himſelf quite ſuce of her affections.— 

The moment he knew that ſhe was 
actually married to the count, he de- 
terinined to find out ſore means of 
in order to load her with 


wrote immediately to her, and re> 


queſted her to grant him an inter-, 
view; to fix che Pres and to name 


the time, 


Ferdinand, in a ene 5 le after 
} 
14 


his union with G. F „being diſ- 


concerted by her iadiference „und by 


the deep melancholy which the dif- 
covered, began to be diſturbed by 
ſuſpicions. Very afſiduous to render 
her more ſatisfied with him, he was 
exceedinviy defirous of Cyang at the 


her, but ordered Julio, a ſe roant 
thoroughly devoted to him, to endea. 
vour to draw this ſecret trom ftavou- 


10 


the told him | 


having aneh | 
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to her lady, would not let a ſyllable 


eſcape her lips prejudicial to her. 
However, though Julio could not ſuc- 
ceed in bringing Laura to confeſſion, 


he intercepted the letter which An- 


tonio had ſent the new-made counteſs, 
and carried it to his lord. 


It is not eaſy to deſcribe the rage 


and jealouſy with which Ferdinand 

was ſeized upon the peruſal of this 
letter. The cauſe of his wife's me- 
lancholy was now ſufficiently explain— 
ed, and the explanation of it was tor- 
ture to his mind. Convinced, amply 
convinced, that he was the object of 


her averſion, he at once lamented his 


ſevere diſappointment, and meditated 
revenge. In this inflamed ſtate he 
allied forth in ſearch of his rival; 

ſoon met him, as he was waiting, with 


an eagerneſs not to be expreſſed, to 


learn the fate of his letter, and chal- 
lenged him with the greateſt ferocity 
in his looks, and wildneſs in his de- 
portment. They fought immediately. 


wound, was, by command of his ſuc- 
ceſsful antagoniſt, carried to his pa- 
| Jace. There the count queſtioned 
him cloſely with regard to the conduct 
of the unfortunate Gabriella; but 
Antonio diſdained to make any reply, 
and ſoon afterwards expired. 


Ferdinand, as ſoon as Antonio had | 


breathed his laſt, flew to his wif#s 
apartment, and upbraided her in the 
moſt violent terms, for the duplicity 
of her behaviour. This irritating 
addreſs, and the blood which ſhe dit- 
covered upon his clothes, made her 
ſuſpect that he had been fighting with 
her lover. She tried, therefore, to 
diſſemble, and to conceal her grief, 
till ſhe was acquainted with the de- 
cilion of the combat. Her buſband, 
at firſt, had alſo recourſe to diflimu- 
lation, in order to make farther dil- 
coveries, and to overwhelm her with 
diſtreſs; but, finding that he could 
not extract any of the information 
which he wanted, he bade his ſervant 
lead her into a room adjoining to that 


which contained the bleeding body of 5 
Antonio. 

As ſoon as the ſervants left the 
room, Ferdinand drew a curtain which 
Hung over the door between the two 
apartments, 


3 


The horrid ſpectacle 


which Gabriella now beheld was too 
much for her tender frame to ſup. 
port. With a loud ſhriek, ſhe ſunk 


into a chair, and at the kame time 


overthrew it, while the count abuſed 
her with the greateſt aſperity of lan- 
guage, for having married him, and 
tor having afterwards kept up a cor- 


re{pondence with Antonio; telling 


her that he had confirmed his guilt by 


his defeat, and ſaying every thing he 


could to increaſe her affliction. 
While they were in this ſituation, 


Montalto, who had, ever ſince the 


marriage of his daughter, plumed 
himſelt on the brillianey of her al- 
liance, came to throw out ſome of his 


pareatal effuſions, in conſequence of 


his parental felicity.—But what were 


his feelings, w'.en he ſaw his beloved 


Gabriella, fitting in the moſt melan- 


choly attitude, bathed in tears, and 


looking like the picture of deſpair !— 
Struck at fo unexpected a ſight, he 


ſtood for ſome moments fixed to the 
Antonio, having received a dangerous 


floor, and unable to open his lips. He 


ſoon, however, haſtened to adminiſter 
all the relief to her in his power, caſt- 
ing, at the ſame time, the moſt dif- 


dainful glances at the count: who re— 


turned them, and alſo reviſed him 
with great ſeverity for having given 8 
his daughter to him, when he knew 


that her heart was pre- -engaged to 
Antonio. 

Here the dying Gabriella interrupt- 
ed him. —Holding out her hand to 
ner father, ſhe ſaid with a feeble 


voice, “ Forgive me, fir—I could not 


love this impetuous man; yet I re= 
ſpect both you and mylelf too much 
to diſhonour him.—T have not ſpoken 
to the unhappy Antonio, ſince I gave 
my hand to Count Orſino, by whom 
he has been cruelly - murdered. I 


wiſh not to ſurvive him; and, thank 


heaven! the ſhock which [| have felt, 
and the miſery which I endure on his 


account, will ſoon put an end to my 
exiſtence. -I. cannot but be wretched 


with the murderer of my Antonio, 


who with a barbarous ſatisfaction—” 


&« No, my child (ſaid Montalto, in- 
terrupting her); no, my deareſt Ga- 
briella ; 1t is not your huſband, with 
all the cruelty of his behaviour, who 
is the cauſe of your misfortunes— 


from me from your ambitious and 


avar icious 


1 
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avaricious father, they have all ori- 


ginated. Eager to ſee you raiſed to 
a rank and to an opulence, which 
your perſon and accompliſhments, I 
thought, deſerved, I forced you from 


the man who might have made you 


happy, to beſtow you on another, who 


has proved himſelf utterly unworthy 


not be too late.“ 
« It is—it is, indeed (replied he in 
faultering accents); nor do I wiſh to 


live, * have been inſtrumental in 


the death of that poor, Gras 0 
youth, Antonio.” 


Here the conflict between a variety 


of paſlions became fo violent, that ſhe 


could not ſupport herſelf under 3 


ſhe could only return, faintly, the af- 


fectionate preſſure of her father's re- 


pentant hand. — Then, caſting a final 


look on Antonio's pallid Corple— 
cloſed her eyes for ever. 
During the firſt emotions which the 


death of his unhappy daughter or- 
| caſioned. Montalto Was ns, Me to 


charge the count with having been 
acceſſary to it; but he was ſoon made 


ſenſible by reflection, that he alone 
had been to blame—that his unmea- 
ſured ambition alone had laid the 


foundation of all the milery which 


the moſt dutiful of children, the moſt 


_ amiable of women, had endured; and 
of od Let ſtill, my daughter, let 


me endeavour to fave you—it may 


which brought her to an untimely 


grave, though her huſband's unwar- 
rantable jealouſy had, by the preci- 
pitance of its operations, ſhortened 


her days. 

In a ſhort time after his Gabriella's 
deceale, this untortunate father, found 
himſelf as incapable of reſenting his 
furious ſon-in-law's conduct, as he 


was of deploring his on; and ſpent 


the remainder of his life almoſt in a 


ſtate of inſenſibility: in which ſtate _ 
the count often reproached him for 
having concealed his daughter's pre- 
poſſeſſion i in favour of Antonio; and 
theſe reproaches, which were, he 
felt, as juſt as they were ſevere, ſuf- 


ficic ntly puniſhed him for his avarice 


and ambition. ; 
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AHOMET II. after having ſub- 
dued and taken Conſtantinople, 
3 to think of adding Servia to 


his dominions. Accordin; oly, i in 1454, 
he entered that country at the head 


of 20,000 men, and obliged the in- 
habitants to pay him an annual tribute 


Of 40,000 ducats. On his return to 
Adrianople, Mahomet re-peopled the 
towns and villages about Conſtanti- 
nople with 4000 men and women who. 


fell to his ſhare; and, going to that 


city, built a palace eight {tadia in 
compaſs, which he lined with lead 
taken from the monaſteries, Next 


year a fleet was ſent againſt the iſlands 
of Rhodes and Chios : but the at- 
tempt on both proved unſucceſsful : 


however, the iſland Cos was reduced, 
and ſome other places; after which 
the ſultan, turning his arms towards 


Hungary, | ald lege to Belgrade, At 
firſt he met with ſucceſs ; beat down 
part of the wall, and ſtopped the na- 
vigation of the river with 60 veſſels; 


but the celebrated John Hunniades, 
happening to arrive at that critical 
juncture, made a furious Lally, en- 
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tirely routed the Turkiſh army, 
wounded Mahomet himſelf in the 
thigh, and burnt all his ſhips. Hun- 
niades did not long ſurvive this en- 


gagement, dying ſoon after of a 
wound he had received according to 


ſome, or of the plague according to 


eek. 


Mahomet, being thus repulſed from 


Belgrade, ſet about the entire con— 


queſt of the Morea, the ancient Pe- 
loponneſus. The Grecian. princes, 


among whom were two of the empe— 
ror's brothers, Thomas and Deme- 


trius, were ſo terrified by the taking 


of Conſtantinople, and the great pro- 


grels of the Turks, that they pre- | 
pared to retire into Italy; upon which 
the Albanians ſeized on the country, 


chooling Manuel Cantacuzenus, a 


Greek, for their prince. Then, fal- 


ling on the Greeks who remained, 


they made an offer to the ſultan of the. . 


Cities and fortreſſes, provided he 
would allow them to keep the open 
country; for the Albanians were fhep= 
herds, who had no fixed habitation. 


At this time, however, the ſultan 
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choſe rather to ſupport the Greeks 


than to let the country fall into the 


hands of ſuch barbarians; and, having 
defeated the Albanians, was content 
to accept of a tribute from the 
Greeks. But the danger was no 
ſooner over, than the Grecian princes 
revolted; upon which, Mahomet en- 


tering the country with a powerful 


army, Prince Thomas, with his fa— 


mily, fled to Italy; while Demetrius 
thought it moſt eligible to ſubmit to 
the ſultan, by whom he was carried 


away, with many of the moſt con- 


ſiderable perſons of Lacedzmon, 


Achaia, &c. where Turkiſh gover- 


ſand families were alſo carried away 


from the Morea, and ſettled at Con- 
ſtantinople, and 2000 young men, to 


beemolled among the ſultan's troops. 


Many cities at this time fell into the 


hands of the Turks, among which 
the principal were Corinth and 


Athens. The Greeks, however, (till 


made ſome faint ſtruggles ; but all in 


vain: for in 1459 the whole country 


was ſubdued, excepting ſome mari- 


time places held by the Venetians ; 


Prince Thomas was obliged finally to 
take up his abode at Rome, where he 
was lodged i in the pope's palace, and 


| had a penſion of 3oo0o livres a-year 


allowed him for his expences. 
Mahomet now purſued his good 
fortune; and, having made war on the 
Emperor of Trebizond, he ſubdued 
his dominions, and put him to death. 


Ilis career, however, was for ſome 
time ſtopped by Scanderbeg the Epi- 
rote. This prince had already de- 


feated an army of 12,00 Turkiſh 
horſe, of whom only sooo eſcaped 
the flaughter; and diſperſed another, 


with the loſs of their general, and 


4120 of his men killed on the ſpot. 
Encouraged by this ſucceſs, he laid 
liege to Belgrade, which it ſeams was 
now in the hands of ihe Turks: but, 
through the treachery of his ſcouts, 
his army was defeated, and 5000 of 


His men Killed ; upon which, one of 
his generals, by name Myſes, went 


over to the Turks. 
Scanderbeg, not at all dif pirited by 


this misfortune, proſecuted the war 
with the utmoſt vigour. His firſt en- 


terpriſe was againſt his perfidious 


Two thou- 


the confines of Italy, | 
ealy to fee that no conqueſts would 


General Moſes, who had been im- 
mediately put at the head of an army 
by the ſultan. This army was by 
Scanderbeg totally deſtroyed, except- 


ing about 4000 men; upon which 


Moſes fell into ſuch diſgrace with the 


Turks, that he returned to his old 
maſter, who forgave his treachery, 


and reſtored him to all his former 
poſts.—The bad ſucceſs of Moſes did 


not prevent Ameſa, the nephew of 


Scanderbeg, from following his ex- 


ample. Mahomet received him kind- 
ly, and ſent him with Iſhak baſhaw 


of Conſtantinople ; whom he intruſt- 
ed with an army of 50,000 men a- 
gainſt his uncle. Scanderbeg, with 
only 6000 men, retired towards Lyſſa, 
à maritime city of the Venetians. The 
Turks purſued, contrary to the ad- 
vice of Ameſa; and, being ſurpriſed 


by Scanderbeg, were utterly defeat- 
ed, with the loſs of their camp, 
. 20,000, or, according 


to others, 
39,000, men killed on the ſpot, and 
the treacherous Ameſa taken priſoner. 
With the like good fortune Scander- 
beg defeated three other Turkiſh ar- 


mies, one of 20,c00, another of 


30,000, and the third of 18,000, men. 


On this Mahomet ſent againſt him 
an old experienced commander, at 


the head of 40, ooo choſen troops; 
but, as he likewiſe was able to atchieve 
nothing, the ſultan thought proper 


to conclude a peace with Scanderbeg | 


IN 1461. 

Mahomet, being thus freed from 
{uch a troubleſome enemy, completed 
the conqueſt of the Greek iſtands; 
ſubdued Wallachia, Boſnia, and Illy- 
ria, extending his empire nearly to 
But, as it was 


ſatiofy the T urkiſh ambition, the Ve- 


netians, who found themſelves ill 


treated by their warlike neighbours, 
entered into an alliance with the Hun- 


garians, to repreſs the overgrown 
power of the Turks, and prevent the 
weltern parts of the world from being 


totally over-run by them; and into 


this. alliance Scanderheg was ſoon 


drawn, notwithſtanding his treaty 
with Mahomet, already mentioned. 
The Hungarians i invaded the Turkiſh 


dominions on the welt ſide, defeated 
ſome troops, and carried off 20, ooo 
Haves ; 
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flaves : the Venetians invaded the 
Morea, where they made ſome con- 
queſts, but were ſoon obliged to 
abandon them: however, they re- 
covered the ifland of Lemnos ; bur, 
being defeated in two engagements on 
land, they were obliged to ſolicit aſ- 
ſiſtance from France, Germany, and 
Spain. Having obtained conſiderable 
ſupplies from thoſe parts, they again 
entered the Morea; but meeting with 
ſtill worſe ſucceſs than before, they 
applied for aſſiſtance to Matthias the 
fon of John Hunniades king of Hun- 
gary. Matthias wulingly made ano- 
ther incurlion into the Turkiſh domi- 


nions, ravaged Seryia, and carried off 


a vaſt number of priſoners with a 
great booty 

In the mean time, Mahomet, fear- 
ing leſt Scanderbeg ſhould be declared 
generaliſſimo ot the Chrittian forces, 
he {ent to him, deſiring a renewal of 
the league between them. 
being refuſed, the war was renewed 
with the utmoſt vigour. Many Tur- 
Kiſh armies were ſent againſt this 
hero; but they were utterly defeated 
and diſperſed, till the year 1466, when 
by his death the ſultan was treed from 
the moſt formidable enemy he had 
ever encountered. 8 

The death of Scanderbeg was fol- 


Jowed by the entire reduction of 


Epirus and Albania. The Venetians 
In 1469 defeated the Turks in a pitch- 
ed battle; but were driven out of 
Negropont, at that time the ſtrongeſt 
city in Europe: after which they en- 
tered into an alliance with Ferdinand 


king of Naples, Louis king of Cyprus, 


and the Grand-maſter of Rhodes, at 
the fame time that they ſent ambaſ- 
ſadors to Uzun Haſſan king of Perla, 

in order to perſuade him to attack 
the Turkiſh dominions on the eaſt 
fide, Mahomet did not loſe his cou- 


rage at the number of his enemies; 


but, having deteated the Perſians, re- 


duced the Venetians to ſuch diſtreſs, 


that they were obliged to conclude a 
treaty in 1479. | | | 
In 1481 the war was renewed, and 
the city of Rhodes beſieged, but 
without ſuccets ; however, the city 
of Cephalonia was taken from the 


Venetians, Italy invaded, and the 


City of Otranto taken, This was the 


the ſnlian ; 


But, this 


laſt of the exploits of Mahomet N. 


who died this year, according to Mr. 


Eton, by poiſon, after having put to 


death above $800,000 Chriſtians of 
both ſexes. He was ſucceeded by his 
{on Bayezid, or Bajazet II. Under 
this prince a war commenced with the 
Mamalukes of Egypt, which, under 


his ſaccefior Selim i, ended in the 


total ſubjection of that country. Ba- 
;azet, however, greatly facilitated 


Selim's conqueſt by the reduction of 
Circaſſia, whence the Mamalukes 

drew their principal reſources. Ca- 
ramania and Croatia were totally re- 
duced ; the cities of Lepanto, Modon, 
and Durazz, taken by the Turks, 


though the Venetians recovered Ce. 
phalonia; Syria on the eaſt, and Mol- 


davia on the weſt, were invaded and 
ravaged by the victorious armies of 
till at laſt a peace was 


concluded with the European pow» 


ers in 1503. About this time Bajazet 
formed a project of putting to death 


the whole corps of janizaries ; but, 


as it was diſcovered, it became im- 


practicable, „ 
The year 1509 is remarkable for a 

dreadful earthquake at Conſtantino- 

ple, which overturned a great num- 


ber of houles, and deſtroyed 13,000 
people; being alfo followed by an 
epidemic diltemper, which carried off 


great numbers. About this time alſo 
the ſultan, finding the infirmities of 
old age drawing on, reſolved to re- 
ſign the throne to his eldeſt ſon 
Achmed, 


he had made governor of Trabezond, 
haſtily croſſing the Euxine ſea, de- 


throned and murdered his father, in 


. EEE | 
Selim I. who had not fcruplei to 


ſacrifice his father to his ambition, 


did not heſitate at eſtablithing himfſelf 
on the throne by murdering his bro- 
theralſo. Accordingly, as Achmed, 
knowing he could be no where late, 
reſolved to ſtand on his detence, Se- 


lim with a powerful army marched _ 
againſt him; and, having defeated the 
few forces of his brother, took him 
priſoner, and put him to death, Ha- 
ving thus ſecured himſelf againſt his 


3A 3 own 


But having engaged in 
'this affair with too great precipitation, 
and before he had gained over the 
grandees, his ſecond ſon Selim, whom 
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compoſed the Turkich army. 


own family, he marched againſt the 
Perſians, whom he overthrew in a 


great battle: after which he took the 
city of Taurus; made ſome other 
conqueſts; and, having {ſecured tran- 
quillity on the eaſtern ide of his do- 


minions, turned his arms againſt the 


| Mamalukes, under Sultan Gauri, of 
Egypt. 
themſelves with incredible valour; 


The Mamatukes defended 


notwithſtanding which, being over- 


Powered by numbers, they were de- 


feated in every engagenient. The 
ſame year Selim took their capital, 


the city of Cairo, with a terrible 
flaugbier of thoſe who defended it. 
The Egyptian ſultan was forced to 
- BY 4-. and; 
forces, ventured a decihve battle. 
The moſt romantic efforts of valour, 
Hou ever, 


having collected all his 


were inſutficient 
with the innumerable multitude which 
Moſt 


of his men were cut in pieces, and the 


unhappy prince himſelf was at Jaſt 


oblived to take ſhelter in a marſh. 


 Hewas dragged from his hiding place, 


where he had ſtood up to the ſhoulders 


in water, and ſoon aiter inn 


put to death. 


After theſe brilliant conqueſts, Se- 
lim died a lamentable death of a can- 
cCer in his reins, as he was planning 


an attack on Italy and Rhodes, in 
September 1520; and was ſucceeded 
by his fon Solyman. 


Solyman I. was ſurnamed Kanunt, 


or The Lawgiver, though he proved 
no Jeſs ambitious and "ware than 


his father. Having defeated and killed 
the Governor of Damaſcus, who had 

rebelled againſt him, he attacked the 
European princes with a delyn to ex- 
tend his dominions as far to the weſt⸗ 
ward as he poſſeſſed to the eaſtward 
of his capital. In 
with a great army to conquer Hun- 
The city of Belgrade was im- 


gary. | 
mediately inveſted, and in a ſhort 
time taken. The ſultan then deter- 


mined to attack Rhodes; but, before 
he undertook the expedition, he ſent 


a meſſage to the famous Knights of 


: Rhodes, commanding them to depart 
the iſland without delay ; ; in which 


caſe he promiſed that neither they 


nor the inhabitants ſhould ſuffer any 
injury, bur aan them with his 


to cope. 


15 20 he ſet out 


give up che enterprile ; 
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utmoſt vengeance if they refuſed his 
offer. The knights, however, prov- 


ing obſtinate, Solyman attacked the 


City with a fleet of 400 ſail, and an 


army of -140,000 men; and this is one 
of the moſt extraordinary lieges re 


corded in hiſtory, 
The trenches were opened, and 


ſoon brought cloſe to the coun- 
terſcarp, and a ſtrong battery raiſed 
againſt the toon; which, | 


however, 
did but little damage, till the ſultan 
being informed by à ſpy of this par- 
ticular, and that he was in danger of 


receiving {ome fatul ſhot from the 
tower of St. John which overlooked 


his camp, he planted a battery againſt 


that tower, and quickly brought t 
down. 


the whole place in ſome meaſure co— 


Solyman, however, finding 


vered with ſtrong fortifications of 
ſuch height as to command all his 
batteries, ordered an immenſe quan- 
tity of ſtones and earth to be brought; 
in which ſo great a number of hands 


were employed night and day by 


turns, that they quickly raiſed a 
couple of hillocks high enough to 
overtop the city-walls. 


propped within with earth and tim- 


ber. All this while the beſieged, 
who, trom the top of the grand- 
malter's palace, could diſcover how 


their batteries were planted, demo- 


liſhed them with their cannon almoſt 
as faſt as they were raiſed, 


Here the Turks thought proper to 


alter their meaſures, and to plant a 


ſtrong battery againſt the tower of St. 
Nicholas. 
mania cauſed to be battered with 12 
large pieces of braſs cannon, but had 
the mortification to ſee them all diſ- 
mounted by thoſe of the tower; to 
prevent which in future, he.ordered 
them to be fired only in the night, 


and in the day had them covered with 
This had ſuch 


gabions and earth. 
{ucceſs, that, after 506 cannon-ſhot, 
the wall began to tumble into the 


ditch ; but he was ſurpriſed to find. 


PE e wall behind it, well terraced, 


_ and bordered with artillery, and him- 


elf obliged either to begin afreſh, or 
and T ha this 
laſt 


They plied + 
them accordinply with ſuch a conti- 

nual fre, that the grand-maſter was 
obliged to cauſe them to be ſtrongly 


This the Baſhaw of Ro- 


Continued firing 
ſo that the new wall of the 


pioneers at work, 
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laſt was what Solyman preferred, 
when he was told of its being built 
on a hard rock, incapable of being 


ſapped. The next attack was there- 
fore ordercd to be made again{t the 
baſtions of the town, with a vaſt num- 
ber of the largeſt artillery, which 
during a whole 
month; 
baſtion of England was quite demo- 


lithed, though the old one ſtood proof 
- againſt all their ſhot... 
which was battered by 1) large pieces 


Thar of Italy, 


of cannon, was (till worſe damaged; 

upon which Martinengo the chiet en- 
gineer adviſed the grand-maſter to 
cauſe a ſally to be made on the tren- 


ches of the Turks out of the breach, 
whilſt he was making'tre{ſh entrench- 


ments behind it. His advice 1uc- 


ceeded; and the zoo men that ſallied. 
out ſword in hand having ſurprifed 
the Turks in the trench, cut moſt of 


them in pieces. At the ſame time a 
new detachment, which was ſent to 


repulſe them, being obliged, as that 
engineer rightly judged, to paſs by a 
ſpot which lay open to their artillery, 
were likewiſe moſtly deſtroyed by the- 


continual fire that came from it, 


whillt the allulants were employed in 


filling up ſeveral fatkoms ot the trench 
before they retired, By that time 
the breach had been repaired with 


ſuch new works, that all the efforts 
10 mount it by allault proved equally 
ineſtectual and deſtructive, 


All this while the 'Iurks had not 


gained an inch of ground; and the 


breaches they had made were ſo ſud- 


denly either repaired or detended by 
new entrenchments, that the very 


rubbith of them mutt be mounted by 
alſuult. Solyman, therefore, thought 
it now adviſable to ſet his numerous 
in five dijterent 
3 in digging mines, each of which 


led to the baſtion oppoſite to it. Some 
of theſe were countermined by the 
help of braced ſkins, or drums, by 


which the beſieged could difcover 
where the miners were at work. Yet 


did not this hinder two conſidèerable 
ones to be ſprung, which did a vaſt 
deal of damage to the baſtion of Eng- 


jand, by throwing down about fix 


fathoms of the wall, and filling up 


the ditch with its rubbith ; where» 


upon the Turks immediately climbed 


up {word in hand to the top of it, 


and planted ſeven of their ſtandards 
upon the parapet; but, being ſtopped 
by a traverſe, the knights, recover-_ 
ing trom their ſurpriſe, fell upon 
them with fuch fury, that they were 


obliged to abandon it with great loſs. 


The. grand-maſter quickly came to 


the place with his pike in his hand, 


attended by his knights, encouraging 
all he met with, burghers, loldiers, 


and others, to fight bravely in de- 


tence of their religion and country, 
and arrived time enough to aſſiſt in 


the taking down their ſtandards, and 
driving down the enemy by the way 


they came up. In vain did the Vi- 
zier Muſtapha endeavour to prevent 
their flight, by killing ſome of the 
foremoit with his {word, and driving 
the reit back; they were obliged to 
abandon the baltion, and, w hich was 
{till worſe, met with that death in 
their flight, which they had ſtrove to 
ſhun from the. fire-arms which were 
diſcharged upon them from the ram 
parts, Three ſangiacs loſt their lives 


in this attack, beſides lome thouſands 


of the I aks the grand-maſter, on 


his ſide, loſt ſome. of his braveſt 
knights, particularly his Randard= 


bearer, . | 

The attacks were almoſt Sails 's re- 
newed with the fame ill ſucceſs and 
loſs of men, every general itriving 


to fignalize himſelf in the fight of 


their leader, At length the old Ges. 
neral Peri, or Pyrrus, having haratfſed 
the troops which guarded the baſtioa 
of Italy for ſeveral days ſucceſhvely, 
cauſed a. ſtrong, detachment, which 
he had kept concealed behind a ca- 


valier, to mount the place by break 


of day, on the 13th of September; 
where, finding them overcome with 
fleep and fatigue, they cut the throats. 
of the ſentinels, and, thding through 


the breach, were juſt going to fall. 


upon them. The Italians, however, 

quickly recovered themſelves and 
their arms, and gave them an obſti- 
nate repulſe. The conteſt was fierce 
and bloody on both fides ; and the 
bathaw, ill ſupplying his men with 
new reinforcements, would hardly 


have failed of overpowering the 0+ 


ther, had not the grand- malter, whom 
3 the g 
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the alorm had quickly reached, time- 
Iy intervened, and, by his preſence, 


as well as example, revived his 


Rhodians, and thrown a ſudden panic 
among the enemy. Pyrrus, defirous 
to do ſomething to wipe off the dil- 
grace of this repulſe, tried his for- 
tune next on an adjoining work; but 
here his ſoldiers met with a ſtill worſe 
treatment, being almoſt overwhelmed 
with the hand-grenadoes, melted pitch, 
and boiling oil, which came pouring 
upon them, whilſt the forces which 


were on the adjacent flanks made as 


great a ſlaughter of thoſe that fled ; 
inſomuch that the janizaries began to 
reſume their murniuring tone, and 
cry out that they were brought thither 
only to be ſlaughtered. 


Thegrand vizier Muſtapha, afraid. 


leſt their complaints ſhould reach his 


maſter, agreed, as the laſt reſort, to 


make a freſh attempt on the baſtion 
of England, whilſt, to caufe a diver- 
ſion, the baſhaw Achmed ſprung 
ſome freſh mines at an oppoſite part 
of the city. This was accordingly 


executed on the 17th of September; 


when the former, at the head of five 
\ battalions, reſolutely mounted the 
breach, and, in ſpite of the fire of 


the Engliſh, advanced fo far as to 
Pitch ſome ſtandards on the top; 


| when, on a ſudden, a crowd of Eng- 


liſh knights, commanded by one Bouk, 

or Burk, ſallied out of their entrench- 
ments, and, aſſiſted by ſome other 
officers of dikinction, obliged them to 
retire, though in good order. Muſ- 
tapha, provoked at it, led them back, 

and killed ſeveral knights with his 
own hand; and, had his men ſupport- 


ed him as they ought, the place muſt 


have been yielded to him: but the 


fire which was made from the adja- 
cent batteries and muſketry diſcon- 


certed them to ſuch a degree, that 
neither threats nor entreaties could 
prevent their abandoning the enter- 


Prife. The Rhodians loſt in that ac- 
tion ſeveral brave knights, both Eng- 
| liſh and German; and, in particular, 


John Burk, their valiant commander: 


but the Turks loſt above 3000 men, 


beſides many officers of diſtinction. 


Much the ſame ill ſucceſs having at- 
tended Achined with his mines, one 
of which had been opened, and the 
other only bringing ſome fathoms of 
the wall down, he was alfo obliged to 


retreat; his troops, though ſome of 


the very beſt, being forced to dif. | 


perſe, after having borne the fire and 


fury of the Spaniſh and Auvergman 


knights as long as they were able. 
To. be continued. ) 
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Or THE PerITE GUueRRE. 


HE Petite Guerre conſiſts in the 
1 manœuvres of the Partiſan in 
ſecret marches, occupying, defend- 


Ing, or attacking, poſts, reconnoitring 


countries or the enemy, placing of 
_ ambuſcades, &c. In this ſervice, 
they generally call every officer a 
partiſan, who is deſtined to go at 
the head of a decachment, whether 
draughted from the body of the army, 
or of a party which he belongs to, 
and for that reaſon has no other name 
than that of a partiſan. Of all the 
military employ ments, there is none 
which requires more extraordinary 
qualities. A good partiſan ought to 
| have an imagination fertile in pro- 
jects, ſchemes, and reſources ; a pe- 
_ netrating ſpirit, capable of combin. 
ing the whole circumſtances of an 


— 


action; a heart intrepid againſt every 


appearance of danger; a ſteady coun- 
tenance, always aſſured, and which 


no ſigns of diſquiet can alter; a happy 


memory, that can call every one by 
his name; a diſpoſition alert, to carry 


him through every thing, and give a 
2 piercing rapid 


ſoul to the whole; 
eye, which inſtantly catches faults or 


advantages, obſtacles and dangers of 


ſituation, of country, and every ob- 


ject as it paſſes ; his ſentiments ought 
to be ſuch, as to fix the reſpect, con- 


fidence, and attachment, of the whole 
corps. 
is impoſſible to ſucceed. 

A partiſan ought to ſpare nothing 
to be aſſured by his ſpies of the march, 
force, defigns, and poſition, of the ene- 
my. As chief, he owes the example 
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ments of honour. 
be content without the delicacies of 
the table, as he may be often expoſ- 
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: of an irreproachable conduct to his 


corps, by which he will inſpire re- 
ſpec, love, zeal, and vigilance, and 


gain the hearts of the whole to his 


ſervice. It is extremely dengerous 


for ſuch an officer to contract the leaſt 


attachment to women, wine, or riches. 


The firſt makes him neglect his duty, 


and frequently occaſions the moſt 
ruinous treacheries: the ſecond leads 


to dangerous indiſcretions, and is ſure 


to draw down contempt: the third 
leads to guilt, and deſtroys all ſenti- 
The partiſan muſt 


ed to want proviſion; his bed the 
ſame with the men's, a cloak and 
ſtraw, never {tripping but to change 
linen. 


of a commanding officer ſharing with 


them the fatigues of the ſervice : the 
officers follow his example ; the men 
are aſſured, encouraged, and content. 
A corps capable of carrying on the 
Petite Guerre to advantage hould be 
compoſed of infantry and cava ry j. 


and, as it is inconteſtable that the ca- 


| valry ought to be the molt active, ſo 
it were to be wiſhed that they were 
likewiſe the ſtrongeſt, 
600 cavalry and 400 infantry in a 
corps of 1000 men, making four com- 
panies of infantry and twelve troops 


{0 as to have 


of cavalry. 
The commanding officer ſhould 
have the naming of the officers of 


this corps, or at leaſt have liberty to 
reject ſuch as he is convinced are not 
qualified for fuck fervice, as every 


officer who may be ambitious ts ferve 


in the corps, though poſſeſſed of great 


military merit, may not have talents 


requilite for the duties of the partiſan. 


Jo ſupport the honour of this 
corps upon a ſolid and reſpectable 
tooting, the ſtricteſt ſubordination 


_ muſt extend from the chief to all the 


officers, and the moſt rigid diſcipline 


inſpire vigilance, patience, bravery, 
and love of glory, to the whole corps. 


It is of the utmoſt importance for 
the officer that commands, to have the 


chooſing his men and officers whom 


he knows to he fitteſt for his enter- 
priſe, and thereby preventing many 
difficulties, Sunne s, and dan- 


| Nothing animates foldiers 10 
much as the preſence and vigilance 


ſhould have dry food only, 
weakens them. 


gers, which jealouſy and diſtruſt al. 
ways occaſion among ſtrangers. 

No recruit for the corps of a par- 
tiſan, either cavalry or infantry, 
ſhould exceed 30 years of age; but 
the younger they are, if they can 
carry arms, ſo much the better for 


ſuch a ſervice, to which youth is par- 


ticularly inclined. In the choice of 
recruits for the cavalry, it were not 


unworthy the attention of officers to 


prefer men that are lovets of horſes, 


and to recruit chiefly in thoſe coun- 
tries where fuch are moſtly to be ex- 8 


pected. | 
As for arms, the firelock and ba- 


yonet is ſufficient for a foot-ſoldier "I 


and in the corps of the partiſan, bar- 
relsof 36 inches, with a long bayonet, 
but to have the caliber the ſame 33 
that of the reſt of the army, Which, 
for the ſake of having ammunition 


made up to ſuit the whole, ought to 


be invariably the ſame, A helmet 
likewiſe is preferable to a hat, as the 
ſword is almoſt the only thing to be 
dreaded from the enemy's cavalry. 


Four ſpades and four pick- axes ſhould 
be given to each company of infantry. 


The preſent manner of equipping 


the light dragoons is fo perfect, it is 
unneceſſary to fay any thing on that 


head; but no white horfe, tone horſe, 


or mare, ſhould be ſuffered in the 


corps of the partiſan, as the leait 
neighing or perceivable colour max 


makeenterpriſes fail. No horſe thould 85 


be mounted for ſervice till üx years 
old. The ſize of the light dragoons 


1s very proper for the partitan ; ; and 
while they have firm ground to act 


upon, and plenty of forage, none can 
excel them; but when they come a- 


mong moraſſes, and feel rhe ſeverity 


of want, perhaps the Hungarian huj- 
{ars may be found more equal to the 


duty: poltth ly, therefore, in forming 
the corps ot the paitiſan, 200 horſe, 


ſich as are bred in the mountains of 


Wales or Scotland, mounted by the 
lighteſt men, might be tound ot £00@ 
ſervice: 


The principal attention of an officer 
of cavalry mould be, to fee that the 
men feed and drets their horſes well. 
During the whole campaign they 
as green 


When the exigency 
of 
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of the ſervice requires the horſes to 
be kept ſaddled day and night, every 


Horſeman ſhould ſeize ſome moment. 


to turn the ſaddle-cloth, which great. 


ly comforts a horſe, keeps him at caſe, 


and leſs apt to gall; and care ſhould 
de taken to keep the cloth ſoft, and 


clean from ſweat and duſt, — The firſt 


object in this department of military 
tactics is the proper choice and de- 
fence of poſts. 

Poſts are generally ſuch places as 
bodies of troops can fix in when de- 
tached from the army, to cover and 


ſecure the frontiers; and upon the 


vigilance and reſiſtance of the parties 
that are detached there, depends the 
ſafety of the army. Whatever the 
abilities of a general may be, it is 
ſcarcely poſſible that he can have an 
eye to every detail that contributes to 
their defence; it is ſufficient if he 
knows that the guards are properly 


Placed, and the line that they make 


properly eſtabliſhed. It is then the 


buſineſs of the particular officers who 
command them, to make the beſt dif. 


poſition for a vigorous defence, and 
anſwering the views of the general. 
An officer who is detached to a 


Poſt, is either to relieve a party, or 


take poſſeſſion for the firſt time. In 
the firſt caſe, if the guard which he 
relieves happens to be entrenched, as 


ſoon as he arrives at the poſt, and has 


taken his inſtructions from the officer 
who commands, he ſhould prepare 
himſelf for his defence. In the ſe- 
cond, if an officer who is detached is 
to entrench himſelf, he muſt examine 
if the place is advantageous for the 
execution of his projects, the defence 
of his people, and the ſecuring a re- 
creat. -: 

He muſt conſult, iſt, Whether the 
Slaton be convenient for ſending 
parties to dilcover the enemy; lie- 


ther to give intelligence of their 


ſituation and march, or to diſturb and 
. lurpriſe them. 2d, If it has ſome 
natural defence on 15 front or flanks, 


ſuch as a river, rivulet, morals, or 
ſmall wood that can be ealily pene- 


trated, 3d, It he can preſerve his 


communication with the army, and if 


there are ſome covered places to fa- 
vour his retreat. 4th, If he can diſ- 
cover all the approaches; becauſe, if 


 4ſelves. 


the enemy can come within a ſmall 
diſtance of the poſt without being 


ſeen, he will place himſelf under 
cover there, and reſt while the be- 
ſieged are obliged to remain conti= 


nually under arms, and will watch 
the moment for making an attack. 
If then he finds hollow roads, clumps 


of wood, or any place where the ene- 
my can ſecure himſelf in the neigh- 
bourhood of his poſt, he muſt fill 
them up, or guard them with detach- 


ments of fix or ſeven men. th, He 


mult take care not to be commanded 
by any neighbouring heights, or muſt 
prevent the enemy from profiting by 
that advantage ; becauſe if they can 
take his ſoldiers in the rear, it will be 
impoſſible for them to defend them- 
6th, The extent of the work 
_ mult be proportioned to the number 


of men that are to defend it. Good 


lenſe and numberleſs examples prove, 


that too large entrenchments can only 


be defended by conſiderable bodies. 
Ith, He ſhould take care to have all 


the parts of his entrenchment nearly 


of an equal ſtrength, ſo as to be able 
to make an equal reſiſtance every- 
laſtly, He will take 


where; and, 
care to [fulfil exactly the intention of 
the general in poſting a guard in that 
place.-—There are ſome Þlaces lo ad- 


vantageoufly formed by nature, that 
though they are not fortified, they 
may in a ſhort time, and with little 
charge, be made ſo ſtrong, that it 
will require as much art to beſiege 


them as many others that are perfect 
fortifications; 


ſuch as 1f]ands, penin— 
ſulas, and places ſeated on eminences 


of difficult acceſs, or in moraſſes. If 


the poſt is in a level country, or upon 
a height that may be ſurrounded, as 
happens almoſt always to ſmall de- 


tachments, they ſhould conſtrut a 


redoubt, or ſmall ſquare fort, com- 


poſed of a parapet with its Want | 


and ditch. 
If an officer is poſted with a de- 


tachment on a paſſage or before a 
bridge, in a defile, or oppolite to a 


ford, he ſhould make a parapet either 


bending or ſtraight, with a banquette 
or ditch which ſhould ſhut up the 
whole entry; or he may make a 
redan, which is work with two faces, 


and! in en a tuation ſhould be made 


With | 
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with a re- entrant angle (that is, the 


angle pointing from the enemy); 


taking care, when he 1s to guard a 


ford, to conſtruct it ſo near the river 
tha! the enemy cannot have room to 
form atrer they have paſſed. A deep 
ditch may be dug oppoſite to the 
ford, into which they ſhould let the 
water of the river paſs; they may 


likewiſe make the banks ſteep; throw 


trees acroſs, and ſcatter chauſſe- 


traps, which are inſtruments of iron 


with four ſpikes, miade o as to have 


always one point erect. 


The itrenyth of a radon: or any 
other work may be augmented by 
blocking up the paſſage that leads to 
it, ſurrounding the poſt with felled 


trees, and ſinking their trunks three 


or four feet deep in the earth, which 
mult be dug on purpoſe, leaving a 
number of large branches on them, 
which mutt be tharpened at the ends, 
and the leaves taken away, and placed 
as near to one another as poſſible, fo 


that the branches may mix, and taking 


care that they incline towards the 
enemy. Two or three rows may be 
made in this manner; but they ſhould 
be at leaſt two toiſes diſtant from each 
other, that the enemy may not burn 
them all at once to approach the en- 
. trenchments. M. Saxe in his Reverie 


fays, that redoubts are proportionably 


advantageous as they take leis time 


in conſtructing, and are proper for 


numberleſs ciocarnſiances” where one 
often may ſerve to ſtop an army in a 


cloſe country, hinder them from trou- 
bling you on a critical march, or to 


_ occupy a large ſpace of country when | 


you have but few troops. 
But it is not with works alone that 


an officer may fortify a poſt; there 
are an infinity of ways to ſtop an 
enemy, to tire him, and even to re- 
pulſe him, with which it is neceſſary 
that every commander ſhould be ac- 
quainted. All the ſchemes for op- 
_ poling the enemy, ſerve only to add 


to the exterior ſtrength of polts ; 
there are others which have ſome na- 


tural fortifications, ſuch as churches, 
church-yards, mills, or farm-houfes, 
&c. An officer who is ſent to a poſt 
of this kind, which is detached from 
other buildings, ought, before he 


begins to work, to make the inhabi- 
VOL. VI. No. 84. | 


outtide, 


tants'go out, and the magiſtrates of 


the neareſt place receive and lodge 
them. He ſhould then entrench the 
houſe with a turning parapet, if he 
have people enough to defend it; but 
if he have only a few, he ſhould: 
make a breaſt-work of felled trees 
round the houle, eſpecially oppoſite to 


the angles, to prevent the enemy from 
undermining it. He muſt likewiſe 


take off the tiles and flares, leſt the 
enemy ſhould get up by ladders, and 
cruſh his people that are within, If 
the houſe is covered with thatch, it 
ſhould be pulled of and burnt, as 


well as every thing combultible that 


Can be found in the neighbourhood, 
leſt the enemy make ule "of it againſt 
the houſe. ; 


Though the hole: is ſurrovadet 
with a varapet of felled trees, yet the 


walls (hould {till be pierced with loops. 


holes, about a foot from the ground, 


1ſo as to diſcover the enemy's legs, 
that they may not get footing on the 
Theſe hoop-holes ſhould be 
four inches wide, and three feet dif _ 
tant from one another; and a little 
ditch ſhould be made a foot and a 
half from the wall within the houſe, 
to place the ſoldiers in who are to 


defend it. Other loop-holes ſhould 


| likewiſe be pierced ſeven or eight feet 
| trom the ground, oppoſite to the in- 


terſtices of the lower ones, and of the 


ſame width, placing the ſoldiers that 
are to defend them upon tables, planks, 


or ladders; and, taking care to pierce 


a greater number oppoſite to the ave- 
nues, before, and at the ſides of the 
gate, and the angles of the houte,. 
becauſe theſe are the places where the 
enemy uſually makes his greateſt ef- 


forts. If the houſe has an inner 


court, the walls thould be pierced 
which incloſe it, ſo as to fire upon the 

enemy. __ he has made himlelf 
maſter of it. If there are ſeveral 


gates, they ſhould all be blocked up 


except one, to be left for an entrance 


to the poſt, which ſhould be made fo 
as10 admit but one man at a time. 
If there is a broad ſtaircaſe for 
going up to the firſt floor, it ſhould 
be broke down, or blocked up with 


ones or caſks filled with earth. If 


it is a winding ſtair, the wall thould 


be Pierced: in different places with 
4 -00p- 
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loop- holes, to fire upon the' enemy 
that are already entered, keeping lad- 
ders {or the troops defending the 
houſe to get up to the firſt floor, which 
fhould have the boards pierced with 
a number of holes about four inches 
diameter, to fire down upon the ene- 
my, obſerving to pierce them only 
where there are no trees below, but 
to have a greater number over the 
door and other weak places which-the 
enemy can force. A poſt entrenched 
in this manner may refiſt a great 
while, and even tire out the beliegers 
if defended by reſolute men, 


Captain d' Enferney of a French re- 


giment, with a company of volunteers, 
in the campaign of 1748, took poſt in 


the church of Bevera, two miles from 


Ventimiglia. It is detached from o— 
ther buildings, and he fortihed it 
with a parapet and ditch full of water; 
but his entrenchment was command- 
ed by ſome houſes in the village, ſo 
that the enemy could fire down upon 
his party. He remedied this detect 
by covering the commanded part with 
'a kind of blind made with rafters, 


leaning with one end on the wall of 
the church, and the other upon poſts 
raiſed a foot higher than the top of 


the parapet, which left room to fire 


REVOLUTION 


MONG the inſtancesof gallantry 
and lovalty diſplayed by the 


French nobleſle in the courſe of the 
revolution, the following is of a de- 
ſcription entirely new, and reminds 
us of the days of ancient chivalry, 
Madame de Bennes, of a diſtinguiſhe 

family in Lower Normandy, made 
the campaign of 1702, with her huſ- 
band, in one of the Norman com- 
panies 
of Bruniwick, he entered as a volun- 
- tecr into the infantry of the legion of 
Damas in the pay of Great Britain, 
Her huſband having been. killed in 
1793, fighting by her fide, the com- 
mander of that corps endeavoured to 
perſuaqde her to quit the profeſſiou of 
arms, and the Prince Stadtholder of- 
fered her a penſion to live upon in 
the Netherlands. Her reply was, 
« that, having taken up aruis in de- 


After the retreat of the Duke 


through. This blind, covered with 
faſcines and earth, prevented the 
enemy's fire from piercing, and did 
not prevent his firing upon them, ſo 
that they durſt not attack him. 

This example is mentioned to ſhew 
how to ſecure a poſt that is command- 
ed by a height. When there is no 
redoubt or entrenchments of earth, 
the interior ſide of the parapet which 


is commanded ſhould be raiſed, or a 
fort of penthouſe ſhould be made 
with rafters, placed perpendicularly 
againſt the inner ſide of the parapet, 
upon which planks or faſcines are 


nailed, taking care to leave room be- 


tween 'the bottom of the penthouſe | 
and the top of the Parepet tor the 


men to fire through. 


If an officer has not time to oppoſe 5 


all the ſchemes which have been men- 


tioned to the enemy, when the gene- 
ral wants to make a forage, and throws 


infantry into the houſe to form a line, 


he ſhould immediately place a couple 


of trees acroſs before the door, pierce 


the baards, ſhut the windows, and 


prepare for his defence, which gives 


time to the foragers to retire, and 


the ſupporting parties to advance, 
(7% be continued. ) 


ANECDOTES. 


fence of her religion and her king, 
ſhe could not lay them down at a time 
when the defire of avenging the death 


of her huſband afforded her an addi- 


tional motive to proceed in a military 
career,” | 
ſentiments, ſhe made the campaign 
of 1794 and 1795, reſpected by the 


whole regiment on account of the 


decency and propriety of her conduct, 


and admired for the intrepid courage 
_ which always led her tothe moſt dan- 


gerous polt, Madame de Bennes fol- 
lowed her regiment in the expedition 
to Quiberon, and was taken priſoner 


on the 22d of laſt July, but eſcaped 


juſt before ſhe was to be ſhot, al- 
though her ſex was known to her 
judoes. 
utmoſt diftrels, having no clothes but 
a drummer's jacket, and two coarſe 


Wooten petucoats ; no recommenda- 


tion 


Poſſeſſed of theſe heroic 


She reached London in the 
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ſum remaining. 


he cultivated ; 
at leaſt, of breathing his native air, 
and of walking under thoſe towers. 
which had been the theatre of the 


The firſt emotion which he felt, 
that of indignation; curiolity {uc- 
ceeded. 
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Proof of it.“ 


is that of your . 'taire. 


REVOLUTION ANECDOTE Ss, 


tion but certificates of her heroic con- 
duct; and no reſource but in the ge- 


neroſity of ſome of her countrymen. 


The following is tranſlated from 


the French paper called 1. rope e. 


litique: 


An emigrant came to get his name 


eraſed from the fatal lift. After pay- 


eſtare a cottage and a garden, which 
he had the plealure, 


ſports of his infant years. The poſ- 


ſeffor of his eſtate was not at home. 
One day he received a letter from 


him, in which the poſſeſſor announced 
bis arrival, 
him the honour of dining with him. 


The emigrant mean 
communicated his embarratfaent to 
one of his neighbours, who encou- 


raged him, from the account he gave 


of the polleſſor, to meet him on the 


day appointed. He reſolved to do it, 


and, upon his arrival, was received 


0 with politeneſs; he manifeſted his 
withed to eater into an 
explanation, and received for anſwer, 
«Sir, I never ipeak of buſineſs before. 


aſtonithment, 


dinner—it is upon the table; there 1s 
your place.” The emigrant lifted up 


his napkin, and found three keys un- 


der it. It is your place, fir,” ſaid he 
to the poſſeſſor; “ the keys are a 
—“ No, theſe keys are 
tor you ; after dinner I ſhall .Exprann 


- the enigma.” | 
The time of dinner rs to be 
_ tedious ro the emigrant ; 
paſſed into an apartment joining the 
dining-room, when the poſſeſſor ſaid 


to the emigrant, “One of theſe keys 
You will 
find jn it all that you left; your 
money, jewels, and papers: nothing 
has been touched. Another is that 
of your cheſt, where your plate and 
linen are, equally entire. The third, 
1s that of your cellar ; there has been 


nothing taken. out of it but the wine 


and invited him to do. 
was 


time. 


received him; but, 


at laſt they 


conduct 
day, at the ſame hour, the dog left 


the priſon. 
tance, but he conſtantly pafled an 


porter, and he was 


which we have juſt been drinking; 


they all belong to you, as well as the 


eſtate of which 1 have taken poſſeſ- 
ſion, and here is the act of retroceſ- 
ſion.“— ““ But, fir, I muſt be as deli- 
cate as you, and reimburſe you for 
what you have paid for it.“ 


were to calculate exactly, the balance 


would be found to be on my fide.” 


We leave the reader to make his own 


— Wn man on 


A few days before the oth Ther- 8 


midor, (the day on which Rober— 


ſpierre was overthrown,) a revo- 
Jutionary tribunal in one of the de- 
partments of the north of France con— 


demned to death M. des R“, an 


ble man, as guilty, at fifty leagues 
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—“ No, 1 
have enjoyed for three years ihe re- 
venue of your property, and, if we 
ing the brokers, he had but a ſmall 
| He reſigned himſelf 
to the misfortune, and purchaſed in 
the neighbourhood of his former reflections upon this circumſtance. 
The fact happened in Normany. 


ancient magiſtrate, and a moſt eſtima- 


from Paris, of a conſpiracy, which 


had not exiſted, at St. Lazare. M. 


des R. had a water-fpaniel,.of ten oe 


twelve years old, of the imall breed, 

which had been brought up by him, 
and had never quitted. him, — Des R. 
in priſon ſaw his family diſperſed by 
a ſyſtem of terror; ſome. had taken 


flight; others, themſelves arreſted, 


were Carried into diſtant gaols; his 
his 10 15 


domeliics were diſmiſſed; 


was ſhut up; his friends either aban- 


doned him, o or concealed themſelves; 


every thing in the world was ſilent to 
him, except his dog. 
animal had been retuſed admittance 
into the priſon. 


He had returned ro 
his maſter's houſe, and found it hut. 


This faithful 


He took refuge with a neighbour, Who 


that potterity. 


may judge ſoundly of the times in 


which we have exiſted, 


added, that this man received him 


trembling, in ſecret, and dreading 


leſt his humanity tor an animal mould 
him to the ſcaffold. 


the houte, and went to the door of. 
He was refuied admit- 


hour betore it, and then returned. 


His fidelity at length won upon the 
„one day, allowed 


to enter. The dag ſaw his maſter. 
It was difficult to ſeparate them; but 


it muſt be 


Every 


392 e 


the gaoler carried him away, and the 
dog returned to his retreat. He came 
back the next morning, and every day; 
And once each day he was admitted. 
He licked the hand of his friend, look- 
ed at him, licked his hand again, and 
went away of himſelf. 

When the day of ſentence arrived, 
notwithſtanding the crowd, notwith- 


ſtanding the guard, he penetrated into 


the hall, and cronched himſelf between 
the legs of the unhappy man, whom 
he was about to loſe for ever. The 


judges condemned the man; and—may 


my tears be pardoned for the expreſ- 
ſion which eſcapes from them—ihey 
condemned him in the preſence of his 


dog. They re-conducted him to.the 
priſon, and the dog, f for that time, did 


not quit the door. The fatal Kone ars 
rives; the priſon opens; the untortu- 
nate man paſſes out; it is the dog that 
receives him at the threſhold. He 
clings upon his hand. Alas! that 
| Hand will never more be ſpread upon 
thy careſſing head! He follows him. 
The axe falls, the maſter dies, but the 
tenderneſs of the dog cannot ceaſe. 
Ihe body 1s carried away, he walks at 
its ſide; the earth receives it; he lays 
himſelf upon the grave. There he 
pailed the firſt night, the next day, the 
lecond night. The neighbour, in the 
mean ume, unhappy i in not t ſecing him, 


8 H I P W 


ARLY in November, 1998, the 


| Nautilus ſailed from Elfineur, in 
company with PUnite trigate and a 
large convoy: the fleet was obliged to 
put into Mendal in Norway, where the 
Hound brig was then lying. C: iptain 
Shield, of Unite, the Commanding of- 
ficer, e e the Hound to England, 
and directed Capt. Gunter to remain 
on that coaſt, for the purpoſe of col- 
lecting any veſlels that might be ſepa- 
rated by the homeward. pound Baltic 
fleets, After conſiderable trouble for 


near three months, the Nautilus af- 


ſeinbled twenty-two ſail at Chriftian- 
ſand; with which number ſhe had near. 
Iv reached the Humber at the time 
ſhe was wrecked, T his unfortunate 


event happened on Saturday, the 2d 


zuſt. oft Speeton-cliff, the touth ſide 


languiſhing, 
was gradually reaching his end. They 


food, but he ate no longer 


of = ng" MV 
ground about fix o'clock in the morn- 


of fnow, that ſhe w 
breakers on a lce-ſhore, before her rea! 
ſituation could be diſcovered; 


R E NC K B. 


riſks himſelf, ſearching for the dog, 


gueſſes from the extent of his fidelity 


the aſylum he has choſen, finds him, 


careſſes him, brings him back, and 


makes him eat. An hour afterw ards, 
the dog eſcaped, and regained his fa- 
vourite place. Three months paſſed 
away, each morning of which he came 
to ſeek his food, and then returned to 


the aſhes of his maſter but each day 


he was more fad, more "meagre, more 
and it was plain that he 


endeavoured by chaimng him up to 


wean him; but you cannot triumph 


over nature! He broke, or bit through, 
his bonds; eſcaped; ft to the 
grave, and never quitted it more. It 


was in vain that they endeavoured to 


bring him back, They carried him 
For four- 
and-tw enty hours he was teen employ- 
ing his weakened limbs in digoing up 


the earth that ſeparated him fron the 


remains of the an he had 10 much 
loved. Paſſion gave him {trengih, and 


he gradually approached the body; 


his labours "af altection then vehe- 
mently increaſed; 
convulſive ; he thricked in his ſtrug- 
cles; bis faithful heart gave way, 
and he breathed out his laſt gaſp, 
as if he knew chat he had tound his 
maſter! | 


R E C K 8. 
The hip touched the 


ing. The violence of the ſtorm was 


ſo great, and the difficulty of ſeeing 


the land fuch, from the inceſſant drifts 
as in the midſt of the 


Two 
attempts were made to clear the land 


on each tack, by ſtanding to the north- 


ward and ſouthward, but without fuc. 
ces. Ina few minutes after this, find- 

ing the touched, and every poſſibility 
of x getting of being loſt, the beſt means 


vere taken to lay her in a good ſitua- 


tion for preſerving the lives of every 
body on-board: this was happily ef- 
fected-in the courſe of two hours, to 
the aſtoniſhment of the people on the 


coaſt, who were dompetent judges of 


the 


his efforts became 
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the difficulty of accompliſhing it un- 


der the circumſtances in which the 
Nautilus Was PROG: 


About midnight on Friday, Feb. 6, 


1799, the ſnow Hope, Capt. Anyon, 
of Liverpool, deſtined on a voyage 
from Riga to Liſbon, unfortunately 


ſtruck upon the ground on the Hol- 


derne]! coaſt, the fea running at the 
time 105 emendouſly high, as to make 
an eurire paſſage over her; at the ſame 
inſtant the cabin-boy was wathed from 


the deck. The captain and crew, find- 


ing every exertion in vain, Were re- 
luctantly obliged to abandon their 


quarters, and attend to the ſtrong calls 
of ſelf-preſervation; the captain de- 
claring aloud, that he would not quit 


the veſſel while a chance of hope re- 
mained. The mate was of opinion 


that they were nut far from land, and 


ſignified his intention to endcavour to 
make it, notwithſtanding the {Now was 
deſcending i in clouds, and the darkneſs 
prevented him from ſeeing even the 
length of the ſhip. The captain, and 


Carl Eric, a Pruſſian ſailor, delivered 


their watches and money to the mate, 
who jumped into the boat, which ſtill 
remained upon deck ; but a heavy ſea, 
at the moment breaking over her, 


ſwept away the boat, and he preſerved 


himſelf by catching the main-ſtay : 


the next tremendous wave proved too. 


ſtrong for reſiſtance, and overwhelmed 
Ae De or more to be ſcen. 


The reſt of the crew now ſought 
ſhelter in the rigging | 
before-mentioned, feeling pity for a 
boy, of the name of Swain, about 


- and the Pruthan 


twelve years of age, had taken him in 
his arms, and aſcended the main-top, 
indefiance of the heavy ſea which con- 
tinued to break over them. The cap- 


tain, in deſpair, alſo aſcended the rig- 
ging, and placed himielf upon the 
main-yard; from whence he was heard 


to bemoan their ſad fate, and the con- 


ſequent diſtreſs of his wife and chil- 


dren. In this ſtate they remained a 


conſiderable time; but, from the ex- 
treme ſeverity of the night, and their 
benumbed and expoſed fituation, the 


captain ſoon afterwards was ſeen to 


drop down, ſuppoſed to have been 


wholly or nearly dead from the cold; 


and two other men, alſo, were waſbe * 


3 


out of the main- top. The veſſel had 
now driven nearer to the ſhore, and 
another heavy ſea, ſoon after breaking 


over her, carried away the main-maſt, 


with the Pruſſian, another ſeaman, and 
Swain the boy, upon it. The Pruflian 
again laid hold of the boy, who ear- 
nelly exhorted him by crying, „O 
Charles, hold me faſt!” but finding 
it indiſpenſible, for his own preſerva- 
tion, was obliged to quit his hold, and 


the poor boy was drowned, The main- 


maſt being ſtill entangled with the 
ropes of the fore-maſt, the Pruſſian 
remained in this perilous ſituation a 
conſiderable time, till the malt drifted 
nearer the fore-malt, and enabled him 
with difficulty to lay hold of the fore- 


topſail-yard, from whence he got to 


the foretopmalt-head, where he found 
the man before- mentioned {till alive. 
By this time the veſſel was drifted 


cloſe to Dimlington high land, on the 
Holderneſs c oaſt, about eight miles to 


the north of Spurn Point. The Pruſ. 
ſian, perceiving the cliſt, and ſuppo- 
ling it attainable from the topgallant- 
malt-head, prepared to aſcend it, and 
was folicited by his ſhipmate to lend 
him aſſiſtance, in order to endeavour 


to aſcend it alſo; but which he de- 


clared was not in his power; exhorting 
him to follow, being the only means 
left for preſervation : : to which he re- 
plied, that being frozen ſtift with cold, 

he was not enabled to {tir a lingle joint. 

This poor fellow ſhared the fate of the 
reſt of the crew. — The Pruſſian, watch. 
ing a favourable opportunity, dropped. | 
upon the {ide of the cliff, which, from 
being fo hard frozen, was exceedingly. 
flippery, and rendered it difficult to“ 
prevent himſelf from falling into the 
breakers. This, however, he was ena 
bled at length happily to effect, and 
got ſafe to the top of the cliff at three 
o'clock in the morning, where he wan 
dered about til! break ot day—a ſoli- 
tary remain of the whole ſhip's crew, 


| lamenting their melancholy kate! 


The following i is a more 1 ac- 


count than has yet been publiſhed of | 


the loſs of the Proſerpine trigate. It 
is taken from the journal of an officer | 
on-board :;— | 
Feb. 1, 1799. At half paſt fix in 
the e weighed har Wind . | 
| eaſt- 
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eaſt. by-north, running down Channel; 
np under guidance of the Dutch and 

Englith pilots ; ; twenty minutes after 

eig ht the ſhip grounded, Newark light 


fourh. halt-caſt, and the beacon ſouth- 


by-weſt; truck top-maſts and lower- 


yard ; liove over every thing veighty. 


about the ſhip's decks ; ſtarted all the 
water except the ground tier; firing 
ſignal guns every quarter of an hour ; 


got the top- maſt over the ſide, to ſhore 


up the ſhip. The ice on the ebb car- 
ried away all the ſhores; again hove 
cover proviſtons, wine, and ſpirits, and 
all the weighty materials; 
heeling over to the bank, very heavy 
ice paſſing by, wind blowing hard on 
the lee-fhore rendered all' exertions 
abortive. Continued to lighten the 


ſhip all night, in expectation « of getting 


her of in the morning tide ; blowing 
and freezing very hard; | 
I The frigate not floating, and the 


ice being very powerful, the ſhip lay- 


ing end on to the tide, Captain Wallis 


and officers judged it neceſſary to ſave 
the lives of the people. Arrangement 
being made, at fiitcen minutes after one 
0 clock, the firſt diviſion went over— 
board on the ice, when Lieut. Wright, 
firſt lieutenant, followed, with *the 
| RightHon. Mr.Grenville, Mr. Wynne, 
and Mr. Fither, walking on the ice by 
the compals, till they could ſee the 


beacon. From thence took a new de- 


parture for Newark light-houſe : ſnow- 
Ing, and very thick w reather. At three 
o' clock diſcovered the lightshouſe; at 
tour got to Newark a n. arch of about 
eight "miles on the ice. ; 
3. Muſtered the ſhip” s company, and 
found twelve men and. a boy miſſing, 


with a woman and child, ſuppoſed to 


have periſhed by the leverity of the 
weather amongſt the ice. One wo- 
man, who had Tain-in only a fortnight, 
got ſaſe to Newark. 

5. People at Newark perceived the 
tip had ſwung round, and drifted 
nyner upon the bank. Saw the co- 
zours flying, with the union down- 
Wards, ſuppoſed t6 have been hoiſted. 
by George Hodges, who was thought 


10 have returned to the ſhip for the 


ſake of plunder and liquor, as the en- 
ſign was down when every perion had 
aft the ſhip. 

6.1 hre. quarters paſt 0x, left News. 


the ſhip. 


RE C. KS. 


ark, with ſeventy ſeamen and marines, 
Mr. Grenville and his ſuite, for Cux- 


haven. On getting to the river they 


had to croſs, found the ſtream very 


rapid, and frequently up to their mid- 
dle in water. Lieut. Wright was the 
laſt that got over, as he went back to 


the aſſiſtance of Mr. Maſon, one of 


the meſſengers, who was found fitting 


on the ice; by the aſſiſtance of two. 


men, got him to a village called Droes. 
Al] experienced the moſt intenſe cold 


imaginable; many deprived of the ule 


of their hands and feet from remaining 


in the water ſo long; ſeveral of the 
poor ſailors muſt have periſhed it their 


officers had not made them go on ; 


they wanted to he down 1n the water 
to fieep, to reft themſelves ; obliged 
to Cut away the few things from their 


backs, which they ſaved in bags, to 
preferve their lives. Mr. Grenville, 


Mr. Wynne, and Mr. Fifher, arrived | 


at C uxhaven, at the agent's, G. Har- 


wara's, Eſq. about half paſt eleven 


o'clock, having only ſaved the things 


upon their backs, very much exhauft- 


ed indeed. Mr. Grenville ſaved his 


| diſpatches. 


7. After reſting one night, Mr. 
Grenville and his ſuite {et off for Ham. 
burgh, on their road to Berlin. 

8. Mr. Perry, ſecond heutenant, 
arrived at Cuxhaven, with twenty - 
nine more men, in pretty good health. 
Mr. Perry ſaid, Mr. Anthony, the 
maſter, had been to the ſhip, and ſaved 


a great many of Mr. Grenville's things. 


As conjectured, George Hodges had 
returned to the ſhip, and broke open 


all the trunks, ſtealing what he could 
carry, and maliciouſty deſtroying moſt 
of the remainder, by heaving them 


overboard, &c. A man, one of the 
ſailors, who was left in the. ſhip drunk, 


it being impoſſible to get him on- hore, 
_ uſed to be very buly every morning 


ſearching for money, when he came 
from below to the « 'aptain's cabin; if 
his brenkfaſt was not ready, he would 


{wear and blaſpheme; he left the ſhip 


with all the money he could collect, 
amounting to a conſiderable fum, 
dreſſed in the officers? beſt clothes, 


having Capt. Wallis's epaulets on his 


thoulder, and a filver candleſtick in his 
hand: he had not gone far on the ice, 
Which was-loole, betore it gave way 
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| ſoon as the ice breaks up. 
them troſt-bitten, one or two have lolt 
their hands; and, I believe, one his 


RETALIATION. RT: 


and, when he ſaw he was going paſt 


ihe ſhip, and that the piece of ice on 


which he was could not come near, 
he curſed the ice, the officers, and 
ſhip; and in that moment fell between 
two pieces of it, that cloſed upon him; 
he was ſeen no more! | 


10. Sunday the ſailors, by their own. 


deſire, attended by their officers, went 


to church to return thanks for their 
deliverance. After the ſervice, the 
organ ſtruck up * Rule Britannia,” and 
Gad ſave the King.” Here is no ac- 
_ commodation for the poor ſailors: all 


put on-board the different packets, and 
are intended to be ſent to England as 
Several of 


leg. Received intelligence this day 
trom the captain, who remained at 


Newark with ſome of his men very 
weak; that Mr. Anthony, the maſter; 


Mr. Kent, the ſurgeon; Mr. Bowes, 


mid{hipman (fon of Lady Strathmore); 


Mr. Tate, boat{wain, and two ſailors, 
perſiſted in going once more to the 


ſhip, though contrary to the captain "B 


withes; Mr. Anthony ſaving to Mr. 


Kent, „he dared not for five guineas 
accompany them.“ They all went: 
but not returning at night, and it blow- 
ing hard, with the frigate not to be 


ſeen, 1t was conjectured they all weat 
to the bottom ; ; fortunately, however, 
it proved not ſo: for on the Sunday 


morning the Proſerpine drifted from 
from w here the lay, with a ſtrong eaſt- 
erly wind, was carried out of the Elbe, 


and got on the iſland of Baltrom, where 


ſhe filled with w ater, and from whence 


the maſter, &c. aboy e- mentioned, got 


ſafe to Cuxhaven —It was the Ts 


dreſſer that ſtole the captain's epaulets. 
The failors, now out of danger, joke 


and fay, ** 'L he har-drefſer died poſt- 


captain at laſt, having the epaulets 


on when he ſunk. 


R B A i T i 0 N. 


N the year r 1776, there happened to 

be a difference between the Dutch 

factory and the Hottentots, the natives 
of the Cape of Good Hope. One of 


the former, being up the country, was 


killed by one of the Hottentots; where- 
upon the chiefs or heads of the people 
were ſummoned to find out the offen- 


der and bring him to the bar of trade, 


and there puniſh himaccording to their 


manner for ſo great a crime. This was 
carried into execution in the ſubſe- 

quent ſingular manner: the Hottentots 
made a great fire, and brought the 


criminal, "attended by all his triends 
and relations, who took their leave of 


him, not in ſorrowful lamentations, 


but in feaſting, dancing, and drinking: 
when the unfortunate criminal had 


been plentifully ſupplied with liquor, 
ſo that he was inſenlibly drunk, his 


friends made him dance till he was. 
quite ſpent with fatigue ; in that ſtate 


they threw him into the fire; and con- 


cluded the horrid ſcene with a hideous 


howl, which they ſet up immediately 


after the criminal was diſpatched. — 


Some time after this, one of the tac- 
tory killed a Hottentot ; upon which 


the great men came and demanded 
juſtice for the blood of their country- 


man ; but the oftender Happence. to be 


a perſon whom the factory could ill 


{pare : however, the cratty Dutchmen 


deviſed means to ſatisfy the natives, 
under a colour of juſtice, by the fol- 


lowing ſcheme : they appointed a day 


for the Execution of the murderer, 


when the Hottentots aſlembled! in great 


numbers to view this impolition upon 
them; a ſcaifold was erected, and the 


criminal was brought forth, dreſſed in 
white, attended by a miniſter ; after 


praying, ſinging plalms, Kc. the mock. 
- executioner preſented him the flaming 
draught, that the ignorant Hottentors ” 


ſuppoſed was to render an atonement 
for the loſs of their decealed country. 
man. The criminal received his po- 


tion, which was no other than a little 


burning brandy, with all the outward 
ſigns ot horror and dread; his hand 


ſhook, his body trembled, an} is whole 
Fane appeared 1n the Holt violent agl. - 
tation : he at laſt, with leeming reluc- | 
tance, e ee, the draus ht; And, 
after preſerving the tarce of trembling, 
&c. a few moments, fell down appas, 


rently dead, and a blanket was imme. 
diately thrown over him. The Hot 


tentots retired perfectly pleaſed, ob- 
ſerving, © that the Dutch had put the. 


fire into the criminal, they only the 
criminal into the fire.“ | | 
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FRENCH 


N a comparative ſtatement of the 
population of different European 
countries, inſerted in a Paris print, that 
of France is eſtimated at 31, 565, 60) 
ſouls; and it appears by the preſent 
ſtate of the negociations at Raſtadt, 
that this population will be increaſed 
by 1,500,000 ſouls, inhabitingrheGer- 


man provinces on the left banks of 


the Rhine, on the ceſſion of which 
the French government peremptorily 
iünſiſts. The population of France 
will therefore henceforth contain a- 
bout 33,000,000 ſouls, beſides the in- 
habitants.of the poſſeſſions in the two 
Indies.—lf to this we add,” ſays a 
Paris Journal, “that France, from 
the nature of her alliances, actually 
diſpoſes of the whole forces of ſeveral 
of her. allies, ſuch as Spain, Sardinia, 
the Batavian, Ciſalpine, and Ligu- 


Tian, republics, &c. it is ſelf-evident, 
that "this powerful republic has at her 


diſpoſal about a third of the forces of 
Europe, and that from her influence, 


and from the topographical poſition 


of the two great powers of the north 
and eaſt, one of the two remaining 
thirds is perfectly neutral, and may 


; n become the ally of France.” 


This then is the huge Coloſſus, 
which threatens to cruſh us with his 


weight, and yet we fear him not. 


Rallying around a conſtitution, on 
the maintenance of which depends 
the preſervation of whatever is mo 

dear to the citizen and the man, we 


meet the tremendous ſhock with the 


tame undaunted firmneſs, as our an- 
ceſtors did the no leſs dreadful power 


ed with the ſame ſucceſs. Providence, 
which at that famous epocha pro- 
rected our forefathers, will not deny 


us its ſupport in the defence of a juſt 


and facred cauſe againſt the enemies 
of the throne and the altar, and the 
opprefſors of all nations. 

lt has been repeatedly inſinuated, 
that the. combination of the powers 


of Europe was the cauſe of the dread- 
. tul ſcenes that have happened in 


REPUBLIC. 


France, and that never the French 
ſhould no longer apprehend any dan- 
ger to their liberties from the efforts 


of the allies, ſuch exceſſes would ceaſe. 

To what then are we to attribute a 
ſyſtem of the moſt horrid tyranny, 
that any people ever ſuffered ? Where 


is the boaſted happy ſtate of man, 
promiſed under a republican form of 


government? Where are his impre- 
1criptible rights, the ſacred pledge of 

the revolution? Are we to look for 
them in the exile of ſixty members of 
the legiſlative body ; torn from their 


tamilies, and without the form of 


trial ſent to periſh on an inhoſpitable 


coaſt ? or are we to view this bleſſed 


ſtate of liberty, in driving many thou- 


ſand perſons from their native ſoil, 


becauſe they have been entitled to the 
rank of nobility ? This is the propo- 
ſal of a nation, which pretends to 
imitate the Romans; which ordains 


feltivals to humanity, juſtice, mercy, 


generoſity, and all the ſocial virtues} : 
The ſtreams of blood that have fol- 


lowed this boaſted revolution, the 


numberlefs widows and orphans that 
record its effects, are not yet ſufficient 


to gratify the republican appetite. 
It may, with equal aſtoniſhment, be 


aſked, Whatare the powers of Europe | 


thinking of ? Is it terror! ls it ſtu- 
pidity ! that renders them fo inſenſi- 
ble to the danger that threatens them? 
Well may the directory pant to inun- 
date us with their armed hordes. 
They plainly perceive that England 


_ baffles their execrable views; and al- 

though our expences are ſeriouſly 
We have every reaſon | g 
to hope that our efforts will be crown- 


reat, and our ſufferings ſevere, we 


are ſtill able to keep murder and pil- 


Property is 


lage from our ſhores. 


protected, and that liberty which ſe- 
cures us in our perſons and purſuits. 


we fully enjoy. Aſk the Batavian, 
the Venetian, the Fleming, the Ita— 


lian, and even the German, how they 


have profited by republican liberty ? 


E the anſwer muſt be, that it is the 
greateſt curſe that ever viſited their 


countries. 
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MAT. MIZEN. A SONG. 


AT. MIZEN my name is, and uw. 


” a year 
Undaunted I've fac'd the fierce wave; 3 
Midſt tempeſts and balls, till a ſtranger to 
fear, | 
And to lubberly notions no flave. | 
Life's rubbers I ſutter'd, and met with diſ- 
dain, 
Ne'er ſpurn'd at the preſent or paſt; 
But . y weather'd it, hoping to gain 
A birth in contentment at me. 


When keen-blowing blaſts Pierce each hls. 


vering limb, 
And mountain-high billows attack, 


When the blue forked lightning, with ter- 


rific glim, 
Awaits the big thunder's loud crack; 
When the ſeaman is fixt anidit Death 5 
grimly train, 
At the horrors of battle agh: ſt _ 
Theſe ills I've encounter'd, Mull Hoping to 
gain 
A birth in contentment at laſt. 


My weariſome labours, when on the ſalt 
deep, | 
I've follow'd for many a day, 
Hope flatter'd my miud 
DE | 
While homeward our ſails bore away. 
I ſaid to my heart Cour? ge 1 flinch at no 
pain 3 p 
Hence, dull melancholy, BIB 
Misforcune will end, and Mat. Mizen ADER 
A birth in contentment at laſt. 


Now, thank my kind ſtars, all my: troubles 
are by; 

My moments, how happy they move ! 
Porne by proſperous gales, and. beneath a 
calm K, | 

[ return'd to my country and ok: 
With a Plenteous proviſion of toil-gotten 
gain, ; 
In honour of wedlock made fat, 
I ſafely enjoy what 1 with'd to re 
A DIED in contentinent at laſt. 


IRISH UNION. 


TAYS Paddy to Kathlane, « [ 1 never 


agree 
To Union, of 1:0 ſort, excepting 5 thee.” 
„Oh! Patrick, my deareit, I've oftimes 
been told, 
gentleſt of lovers SH married 
will ſcold : | 
Squire Bull and my miſtreſs good fortune 
attends ; 
When their quarrels are over, they'll Kils 
and be friends. | 
Vo. VI. No, 84. 


That the 


1 thould happineſs 


„ 


L U BIN. 
Imitated from the French of CLEME NT 
„ MARO T. 


1 will go many a mile. 


On an errand mean and vile, 
_ Lubin will, and thank'ye too; 
But to do an honeſt thing, | 


Serve his country or his king, 


This can Lubin never do. 


Cheat his friend, to ſerve himſelf, 
Sell his 905 ad 2 for melt, 
Lubin will, and th: nk 5e too; 
But, to pay a de bt he owes, 
Or relieve another's woes, 
his can Lubin never do. 


Lie and flatter, cringe and ſwear, 
To gain a maid that's rich and fair, 
Lubin will, and thank'ye too. 
H aving gain'd a wealthy wife, | 
AN] y ou L ubin mends his lite? | 
is can Lubin never do. N.. 


AMB RIC AN ND 7 \N's SONG. 
CIR ANGER, i = nor with to climb 

kJ) The hel tghts of yonder hills ſublime ! 

For there Grange abe and ſpirits well, 

That oit the murmuring thunders well, 

Or power from the impending ſteep 

To hurl thee head long to the dach ! 

But ſecure with us abide, 

By the winding river's {ide 

Our gladſome toil, our pleaſures ſhare, 


And think not of a world of care. 


The alligator, where he feeds 

Among the green high-bending reeds, 

Sliall yield thee paſtime ; thy keen dart 

Through bis bright mail thall Pierce hi 
eur: | 

Home returning ff from our toils, 

Thou thalt bear the tyger 

And we will {ing our Joudeſt Rrain 

O'er the foreſt-tyrant lain! 


5 {polls ; 


Sometimes thou ſhalt pauſe 20 car 
The beauteous cardinal Lag clear, 


| \y lere Healy oaks, by time decay 4. 


1 


Nod in the deep dec S pathleſs glade; 
And the fun win bürſting ray 
Quivers on tiie Way lies grey. 


By the river's craggy banks, 


O'erhung with ſtzroly CypretS-ranxs, 
Where the buih-bee hums bis fong, 


Thy trim Canoe all graze 41 449 » 


To-night at leaſt, in this retreat, 


Stranger, reſt thy wand'ring teet; 


To-morrow, with unerrng bow, 
70 the deep thickets we wal! 50. 
3-C PRINCE 
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PRINCE OF WALES's CATCH- 
CLUB: : 

The following Glee was performed at the 

Prince of Wales's New Catch Club, at 

the Star and Garter Tavern, Pall-mall : 


On à Golden Cup, with emboſſed Figures, 
didicated to the God of Mirth, by the 


Harmonic Clnb, 
IETI, be thy mingled pleaſures mine, 
The joys of muſic, love, and wine 
Whi le high thy votive cup I hold, 


And trace the forms that breathe in gold! 


Beneath this vine, lo, Bacchus laid, 


Round Venus twines the ivy braid; _ 
While each light Grace, with zone unbound, 


Weaves the dance their bow'r around. 
Here, with gay ſong and ſportive lyre, 


Wing'd Cupid leads th' Idalian choir 


Where the cruſh'd grape from ev'ry vein 


Dyes their foot with purple ſtain ! 
J hear the god's extatic notes 


Each ſenſe in ſweet delirium floats ! 
Pledge the cup, the chorus join—— 
And echo « Mufic, love, and wine !” 
NETGHB OUR:-:5 LY. 
By Mr. Dinvivy. 


HE paſſing bel! was heard to toll! 
John wail'd his lofs with bitter cries 


The parfon pray'd for Mary's foul, 


The ron bid her from all cyes. 
And art thou gone, 
Cry'd wretched 3 ; 
O dear, *twill kill me- am dying!“ 
Cry'd neighbour Sly, 
While ſtanding by, 


« Lord, how this world | is giv'n to lying!“ 19 


The throng retir'd; John left. alone, 
ite meditated ' mongſt the tombs, 
Aud [per out, cn the mould” ring ſtones, 
What friends were gone to their long 
homes. 

© You're gone bel ore, 
(Crv'd john, ) No more! 

J ſhall come ſoon, I'm almoſt dying! FE 
Cry'd neighbour Sly, 
Still ſtranding g by, | 

„% Lord, how tis world is given to lying!“ 


Here lie the bones, heiy en's will be done! 
Of Farmer Slug; - reader, would'ſt know 
Who to his mem'ry rats'd this ſtone ? 
Twas his diſconſolzte widow ! 
Cry'd John, „Oh ho, 
Jo her I' go; | 


. No doubt with grief the widow's dying!“ 


Cry'd neighibour Sly, 
Still ſtanding by, 
« Lord, how tis world is given to lying!“ 


Their mutual grief was ſhort and ſweet ! 
Scarcely the paſſing bell had ceas'd 


When they were ſped ; the tuneral meat 


Was warm'd up lor the marriage tcadt ! 


* 
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They vow'd and ſwore, 
Now o'er and o'er, 


They re'er would part till both were ing . 


Cry'd neighbour Sly, 
| Still ſtanding by, | 
T Lord, how this world 1 is given to lying! als 


Again to hear the paſſing bell, 
John now a fort of hank'ring feels 
Again his helpmate brags how well 
She can trip up a huſband's heels; 
Again to the tomb 
Each longs to come, 
Again with tears, and ſobs, and ſigling, 
For neighbour Sly 
Again to cry, 
600 Lord, how this world 1s giv'n to lying!“ 


PROLOGUR TO THE SECRET. 
N times like theſe, when, arm'd through- 
out the land, 


A loyal nation forins one patriot band, 


The hardy phalanx, at the invader's boaſt, 


Indignaut ſmiles, and dares him to the coaſt. 
While Albion's pride, her ful, by vict'ry . 


turl'd, 
Triumphant floats, the wonder of the world. 
Rous'd at the theme, the Mule would fain 
agalpire, 
And wake to rapture the heroic lyre ! 


But that the bard prefers his anxious claim 
And bids the prologue ſmooth the road to 


fame. 
Life's ample volume dramatiſts ws; 
For novel characters to ſtock the play. 
To the keen glance the variegated page 
Luxuriant yields materials for the ſtage. 
Camelion like, men's follies ſtrike the view 
For ever changing and for ever new. 


In fancy's loom freth incidents are wrought, 


Nature deſigns and art improves the thought 
Such is the plan our author thould purſue, 
To fill the outline nature's pencil drew; 
join to the comic ſcene a uſeful ſenſe, 


That would correct, but yet avoid offence. 


It fuch the taſk, how arduous to unite 
Mhat may at one atnufe, inſtruct, delight! 


To mark the characters by truth pourtray'd _ 
With each its proper thare of light & ſhade 


In ſentimental colours not too fine, 


Nor give the hum' rous {Ketch too broad 4 


line. 


This night th'attem pt is made: the ſcene's 


dleſign'd 


To prefs th important leflon on mankind, 


Thar active virtue peace of mind regains —= 
Of errors paſt obliterates the Mainz 

is in our pow'r but what am J about? 
It i fay more, The Secret mult come out. 


_ EPIGRAM ON A BED. 
F bed we laugh, in bed we cry ; 

And, born in bed, in bed we die. 
The near approach a bed may ſhew 


Of human bliſs to human woe. 
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private 


and four 12-pounder long guns, with 117 
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ADMIRALTY-OFFICE, Feb. 26 
Letter from Captain Keates, of his Ma- 


ces Ship Boadtcea, to Vice admiral 
Sir. Charles e Bart. dated „ 


8 Feb. 20, 1799. 
S ER, 


HAVE the honour to inform you, that 
a French cutter privateer of 14 guns and 


44 men, named Le Milan, was this day. 


taken by the Boadicea and Atalante. — 


have ordered Captain Griffith to ſee the 


Prize into port, and, having landed the pri- 
ſoners, to return and rejoin me upon my ſta- 
tion. R. &..KEATES: 
Copy of a Letter fi om Rear- Admiral Har- 
dey, Commander in Chief at the Leeward 
Iſlands, to Evan Nepean, Eſq. dated 
Prince of Wales, Fort- RO ways Jan. 
22, 1799, 
S1Rz l incloſe you, for their tord{hips? 
information, copies of two letters, one of 


which 1 received from Captain Fahie, of 


his majeſty's ſhip Perdrix, and the other 
from Captain Dixon, of La Victorieuſe. 
The ſpirited conduct of the captains, of- 
ficers, and men, on both occaſions, will ma- 
feſt to their lordſhips their zeal and excr- 
tion for the king's ſervice. 

Perdrix, Tortola, Dec. 13, 1798. 


Six, I have the honour to acquaint you, 


that on the 17th inſtant I ſpoke, to lecward 


of St. Thomas's, with an American, who 


informed me that he had been boarded the 
preceding evening by a French ſhip of war 
ſeven leagues to the eaſtward of Virgin 
Gorda. 

I uſed every exertion to get to windward 
of the iſland, but from the ſtrong gales which 
prevailed, accompanied by frequent and 
heavy ſqualls, I did not effect it until the 
On the 11th, at daylight, a fail was 
diſcovered from the maſt-head in the S. E. 
which by our glaſſes was ſoon diſtinguiſned 
to be a thip, and evicently a cruizer. 


Not a moment was loſt in purſuing her; 


and, after a chace of ſixteen hours, I brought. 
her to cloſe action, which laſted forty-two 


minutes, when the ccated firing, and lay an 
unmanagable wreck on the water. 


She 
prove ed to be VArmee d' Italie, a French 
e ſhip of war, mounting tourteen 9 


men, commanded hy Citizen Colachy, lever. 
Gays trom Guadaloupe, and had captured 
the Biftern brig and Concorde ſchooner, 
of Martinique, part of the crews of vhich 


veſlels were on-board. 


It is impoſſible for me, fir, ſuf ciently to 
expreſs the high ſenſe I have oi the ſteady 


H. HARVEY::- 


evening. 


and ſpirited conduct of Lieutenants Edward 


Ottley and James Smith, and of Mr. Moſes. 


Crawford, the maſter; Mr. Samuel Pi- 
_ guenct, the Purſer, is alſo entitled to my 


warmeſt thanks, having volunteered the 


danger of the deck; in ſhort, fir, I cannot 


more forcibly acknowledge the merit of 
the officers and crew of his majeſty's ſhip 
at large, than by ſaying their conduct was 


ſuch as, even at the preſent day, to render 
them worthy of the nameof Britith ſeamen z 


and I have the pleaſure to add, that but one 
The enemy's Joſs, as 
far as I can obtain information, is 6 killed 
_ and 5 wounded. | 


man was wounded. 


Our ſails and rigging are much cut, but 


in other reſpects we have not ſuſtained any 


material injury, W. C. FAHIE. 
Victorieuſe, off the Teſtigos, Dec. 6. 
SIR, on the 29th of laſt month I receiv- 


_ ed intelligence of three privateers to lee- 
| propoſed to Col. Picton, as the 


ward. 
only ſure method of keeping the trade 


open, to attack Rio Caribe and Gurupano, + 


deſtroy their torts, and bring off their guns, 
as the privateers hae ae have no Jhel- 
ter if chaſed by us. He perfectly agreed 


with me, and ordered aer Laureil, with 
49 of the royal rangers, to en bark and pro- 


od with me: 


On the 2d 1 puſhed down in com 5 


with the Zephyr, and, having reached Cape 
three points, we deltrc yed- the ſchoouer 
Proſerpine, a Dutch privateer of two guns 
and 13 men, from Caracao 02 4 cruiſe. On 
the 3d, having reached within $ miles of 
Rio Caribe, at two in tne morning I landed 
the troops, with a party of ſeamen, to at- 
tack the totts in the rear, while the brigs 

attacked the front. At day-light the com- 
mandant ſent to beg we would not fire, as 
he would give us pollcflion without reiſt- 
Ing. We iminediately re-embark«d the 
troops, took ofl' the guns, and made fail tor 


Gurupano, where we arrived at tour in the 
Obſerving a French privatecr in 
I ſent a flag of truce to the. 


the harbour, 
arias ndant to ſay I was determined to 

ke ber out, and on his peril to fire en me. 
He anſwered he would protect her, and thar 


I thould give him up the guns | lia. taken 


at Rio Caribe. 
k found there was no time to be loſt, and 
ordered Major Laureil, with the e 
Lieutenants Caſe and Meenſey, with 70 
ſcamen from the Victoricuſe and 2. phyr, 
to land and carry the forts by ſtorm, while 
che brigs attacked the front. 

At five we anchored, 
fre on both forts ; in ten minutes the tops 


and ſeamen carried the lower fort, and I ob- 


30 A lerveck 


and opened a ſmart 
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ſerved the 8 paniſh flag ſtruck at the vpper 


one, but inſtantly replaced by French 
colours; in five minutes the upper fort 
was carried. 

I have taken the guns and ammnnition 
off, deſtroved the forts, and ſent the privateer 
to Trinidad; ſbe had 6 guns and $9 men. 

I cannot conclude my letter without in- 


forming you I never faw more real com age 
diſplayed than by Major Laureil, Lieute- 


nants Caſe and M«Renſey, of the Victo— 
rieuſe, and ſoldiers and ſeamen under their 
command, by attacking two forts with 70 
men, defended at leaſt by 300. Great 76a! 


was alſo ſhewn by the officers and ſeamen 


of the Victoricuſe and Zephyr; and ! am 

much indebted to Captain Champion, to 

whom I beg to refer you tor further infor- 

mation. I have the honour to be, Sir, &c. 

. DICKSON. 
Rear- Admiral Harvey, &c. 

Copy of a Leiter to Vice-Admiral Dick- 
fon, Commanding Officer, for the tame 
being, of his Majeſty s Shißs and . 
at Yarmouth, dated Jalouſe, off the 
Texel, Feb. 24, 1799. 

Six, I have the pleaſure to inform 


vou, that yeſterday I captured Le Jaſon 


French Privateer, that morning out of the 
Texel: ſhe is a brigof 14 guns and $2 men, 
belonging to Dunkirk. J. TEN PLE: 
Extract of an Jack fore: from the Right 

Hon. Lord Bridport to Evan Nepean, 


Ei. 
| Melpomene, off Breſt, March 3. 
My Lon p, I have the honour te inform 
you, that on the 28th ult. about nine leagues 
from the Saints, I captured a ſhip privater 
named Le Zele, mounting 16 guns and 69 
men. As ſoon as I had ſhifted the piiſon- 


ers, I went in purſuit of her prize, (the 


Betſey, a valuable Englith brig, from Santa 
Cruz, bound t Liverpool,) and was within 


a mite of her, when ſhe run on-thore among 


mne rocks ot the Penmarks. 
CH HAMILFON. 
Finne of a Letter from C Sola {thomas 


Hamilton, commanding the Sea Fenerbles | 


at Margate, to Evan e E[g. 
dated the 19t/ of M March, 799. 
1 have the hoy ur to acquaint you, that 


yeſterday morning, about 1G Ocle ck. a ſmall 


cutter was objerved boarding two. brigs 8 
or o miles from the Norti: 1 Foteland. The 
wind being to the caſt ward, with a hood 
tide, prevented the Ci anden n cutter, 
lying in Weſtgate Bay, from chating. I fent 
an orderly dragoch to the admiral at Deal, 
not knowing the force of the pri vatcer. 


Ine moment the capture was perceived, 


40 or 50 of the fea fencibles puls ed off in 


three boats, and, near three o'clook, re- 


captured the two brigs, the privateer having 
T, Raa LION, 


The grand fleet is to he ſtationed in Caw- 
ſand Bay during the ſummer, as there is 2 
greater facility to get to ſea from thence 
than from Spithead. 


The proctors are likely to reap the bene- 


fit of a diſpute which has ariſen from Lord 
Bridport's lay ingelaim to 1-8th of the prize- 
money on the ſale of the ſhips lately cap- 
tured by Sir Borlaſe Warren off Ireland. 
Admiral Kingſmill and all his officers reſiſt 
the claim, as Sir B. Warren was under his 
particular orders, and conſequenily formed 
no part of the diviſion of the Channel 
fleet. 

Two of the five mntineers, found guilty 
by a court-martial at Port{mouth, of being 


concerned in the mutiny on board the Her. 


mione frigate, murdering their officers, and 
carrying the frigate into a Spanith port, 


have been executed at Portſmouth. Ihe 
other three are reſpited. | 
According to the official accounts in the 


French Þ :pers, the following prizes have 
bcen lately taken and carried into Fraice 
— The Happy, floop, taken near Goree; 


_ Metta Margaretta, of Embden ; Pearl, of 
New York, loaded with fith wy tobacco; 


the Alert, of Beverley, oil and fiſh ; Eliza, 
of Salem, ſugar, cocoa, and cod; Mole and 
Malbred {American), cod and oil; Mary, 
of Salem, cod and gil; Charlotte, from 


: Newtoundland, cod and oil; Eliza, bound 
for Martinique; Mary, Howard, from New 


York, tobacco and logwood ; Daniel, of 
Briſtol, from London; Waſhington; of 


Liverpool, for Baltimore; King, Duhane, 


Demarara to London; Three Siſters, Cork 
to Liſbon; Marianne (Pruſſian), from Lon- 
don; Hull, of Hull, Falmouth to Venice; 


Emmanuel (Swedith colours) for Litbon ; 


Eagle, Churchill (American brig), ſugars ; : 


Minerva, Fotheringham, Falmouth to Na- 


ples; Peggy, I Liſbon to Jerſey; Suſan, of 
Sunderland. 

La Mouche, of Bourdeaux, belonging to 
the two brothers, Lapiees, has captured the 
following veſlels :—'Che Union, Captain 
Thompſon, an Englith letter of marque, of 
16 12-pouncers, taken poſſeſſion of after a 


ſſmart action, which laſted three hours and 


a half, and in which the »Engliſh had 8 
men killed or dangerouily wounded. The 


Scipio, another Engliſh veſſel; the Coun- 
teſs of Pembroke; the Jean and Mary, of 
500 tons; and tie Harlequin, of 14 guns, 


from England for thecoaſt of Guinea. The 
four firit mentioned Prizes have already 


entered Gomere. | 
A More. ec mplete ſtatement of the ruin 
of the commerce of France has never been 


publiſhed than that winch has been atteſted 


by the Directory, in their meſiage of the 
14th of January to the Council of Five 


Hundred, aud in which they declare,“ it 
is Unhappily too nue, that there is not a 
{ingle 
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fingle merchantman trading under French 


colours.” This meſſage, after a recital of 


the ſtate of French juriſprudence with re- 
ſpect to privateering, from the end of the 
14th century to the preſent time, contains 
the following obſervations : — “ The priva- 


teers alone have, in three years, placed 
more than 20,000 individuals in the balance. 


of exchange in favour of England. The 
fate of almoſt all the ſhips armed as priva- 
teers is, to fall either ſooner or later into the 


hands of the enemy.“ Notwithſtanding 


the contrition expreſſed in this metiage by 
the directory on the tyrannical treatment of 
neutral veſſels by French pnvateers, and 


their with to narrow the ſyſtem of privateer- 
ing for the benefit of their naval arma- 


ments, the application to the legiſlature 
clearly tends” to give to the executive go- 
verument unlimited and undefined powers 
with reſpect to the right of pronouncing 
definitively on prizes, and to invalidate the 


deciſion of every tribunal to which litiga- 
tions relative to prizes have been hitherto | 


referred. 


Tux ice is at length broken. The naſe 
ſage of the Rhine by the French army, 
from which the directory withed to remove 


every idea of hoſtility, has been followed 
by a formal declaration of war, announced 


on the 13th of March in the council of 


five hundred. That declaration is directly 
made againſt the emperor only in his capa- 
city of King of Bohemia and Hungary, yet 


in the mean time the weight of it is felt 
throughout all the ſtates in the ſouth of 
Germany. 
and uncertain politics {to ſay no worſe of it) 
of the court of Vienna, which we noticed 
in our laſt, in aflording the enemy time 


and opportunity to renew hoſtilities at the 


period that their preparations give them 
great hopes of advantage in the conteſt. 

The following appear to be the different 
poſitions of the French armies that have 


croſſed the Rhine, according to the moſt 


recent advices : 

The French column under General Ber- 
nadotte, which paſſed the Rhine, near 
Manheim, of which it took poſſeſſion, con- 


tinued its route with utmoſt rapidity by 
It is ſaid that. 
tlie general made this haſte for the purpoſe 


Hunelberg and Heilbron. 


of being before-hand with the Auſtrians, 


and to form a line from Philingen to Heil- 


bron, along the Necker, on both ſides of 
which river are high mountains and advan- 
tageous poſitions. General Bernadotte, after 

croſſing the Rhine, ſummoned the fort of 
Philipſburg to ſurrender, which the gover- 
nor refuſed.— The army under General 
Jourdan marchel direct into the interior of 


of —— leaving a mk in . 


Such is the effect of the timid. 
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His principal head- quarters were, on the 
th, at Villingen! in the Black Foreſt. 
General St. Cyr, who commands the left 


wing of the French army, has entered the 


duchy of Wirtemburg by the Kniehis moun- 
tains, and has taken poſſeſſion of Stutgard. 


The duke, who has for ſome time paſt been 
at open war with the provincial dict, had 


repaired to Louiſbourg. The Paris papers 


report that he and the qucheſs will come to 
England. 


General Maflena is endeavonring to pene- 


trate into Griſons' territory, by the way of 
Switzerland.” If it be true that he has taken 
Coire by ſurpriſe, it has given him great 
advantage, as the poilefſion of that town, 
conjointly with that of the valley of the 
Rhine, ſecures to the French their ſub- 
ſiſtence in Helvetia, affords them an eaſy 


communication with Conſtance and Suabia, 
and gives them an entrance into the Tyrol 
This is in con- 


by the way of Engadine. 
ſequence of the errox,, committed by the 


Auſtrians, in not occupying the Valteline, 
at the ſame time that they took poſſeſſion 


of the territory of the Grifons. 


The plan of the French is evidently to 
advance upon the Danube, and there to at- 
tack the Archduke Charles before he re- 


ceives the numerous reinforcements ſending 
to him from all quarters. 


foreleg, after the A4uitrians ſurrendered 


Mayence to the French, that the Rhine af- 


torded no farther defence, and that they 


would find it neceſſary to concenter their 
force in the Danube and in Bavaria, which 


will now become the theatre of war. 


We have but a very confuſed ſort or 


knowledge of the number of troops which 


compoſe the army of the Archduke Charles. 
Some accounts ſtate them to amount to 


120, oo men, while others reduce them to 
only 40, ooo, not of courſe including the 


reinforcements which he muſt have received 
{ince it was found at Vienna that war was 


inevitable, and not compri ſing the twenty- 
four thoutand Ruſſians ſtationed at Cremo. 


St. Polon, and other places, which will 
have ſufficient time to form a junction with 


him. His head-quarters are at Ulm, on 
the Upper Danube. 


the farther progrels of the French, and to 


ſeek an opportunity of ſtriking ſome deci- 
five blow, as he did againſt the ſame Cene- 


rat Jourdan, and in the fame country, in 
the year 1795. 
archduke only ſucceeds in ſtopping the 
progreſs of the French, in the ſeaſon of the 
year hitherto ſevere, and in a country where 


they mult be at a loſs for proviſions, fome 
event may take place fatal to-thele ravagers, 


and which may determine at once the deſ- 
tiny of that country. | 


It was eaſy to 


His plan will be to 
take delenſive meaſures in order to check 


it 1s certain, that if the 


The 
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The operations of the army of the Danube 
are combined with thoſe of the army which 
the French have in the Ciſalpine territory. 
Their plan is the ſame as that in the vear 
1795, of forming a junction under the walls 


of Vienna.-—But, while the archduke de- 


fends the Danube, General Melas will have 
the better opportunity of defending the 
Adige, as the precarions fitnation of the 
French in Italy obliges them to ſcatter their 

forces. — Their conqueſt of Naples feems as 


yet to preſent only a volcano ready for ex- 


ploſion. Divers inſurrections are every day 


breaking out in Piedmont, as well as the 
ercleſiaſtical ſtate; and the communication 


between Naples and Rome is totally inter- 
cepted. Civiia Vecchia, ſtill in the poſ- 
feſſion of the Neapolitans, attords a landing 


place in the Roman republic; and in con- 


cert with the preparations making in Sicily, 


to ſecond the eftorts in Calabria, and thoſe 
which the Rufſians are uſing for an attack 
on the coaſt of the Adriatic dea, may be at- 


tended with the moſt ſerious conſequences. 

As the emperor muſt now perceive that 
there is no other means of ſaving his en pire 
than by a vigorous proſecution of the war 
into which the French have driven him, 


very much againſt his own conſent, we hope | | ; 
on with great vigilance by Captain Ball, 
and that the inhabitants of the iſland had 


that the urgency of his fituation will lead 


to a total change! in the ſyſtem of his cabi- 
net, and that he will heartily co- operate 


with his ally the Emperor paul, who by all 
accounts is determined to fend the whole 
force of his mighty empire againſt the 


French. We are allo led to believe that 
Mr. Grenville's negociation at the court of 
Berlin will, under the preſent circumſtances, 
Have lefs difficulties to encounter, in con- 


fequence of the ſtep h ch the directory has 


taken. After the experience which every 
crowned head in Europe has had of the 


French revolution, it will not be very dit- 


ficult, we truſt, once more to form a gene- 
ral coalition, ſecing that war cannot be 


more diſaſtrous than a dangerous and il- 
luſive peace. _. 

While the ſound of the trumpet of war 
ſwells in the ſouth of Germany and in 


Italy, while the Ruſtian empire is in mo, 
tion to effect the ſalvation ot Europe, the 
King of Pruſſia, we have rcaſon to believe, 
will not remain an idle {pectator of the lan- 
guinary ſeenes which are about to be com- 


menced. Probably the reaſons for which 


the directory fo urgently prefics the march 


of its troops into Italy, are to make an im- 


pretiion on him by ſome great victory, and 


thus prevent him from Engaging iu the con- 
reſt. © This thould be an ao al motive 
for haſtening his deciſion ; and we are in 
hopes of ſceing the Duke of Brunſwick 


ſpredily quitting the council of Berlin, to 


take the command of the army of Welt- 
phalia, obtaining the co-operation oz all tiie 


and loyal members of the Chriſtian world, 


north of Germany, renewing the Belgic 
inſurrection, and cauſing that to break 


forth which has been ſo long preparing in 


the Dutch provinces. 

One of the firſt acts of the French, after 
taking poſſeſſion of Naples, was to levy acon- 
tribution of 2, 50, oo ducats on the rich 


inhabitants of that city. But ſuch was the 
ſcarcity of money, that it was found very 


difficult to levy the contribution. — It is 
generally underſtood that the republic of 
Rome will be incorporated with that of 
Naples. 

It appears by a letter from Palermo, dated 
the 18th of January, that the King of 
Naples was, on his arrival at that place, re- 
ceived with the ſtrongeſt demonſtrations of 


loyalty and affection by his Sicilian ſubjects. 


Notwithſtanding the fatigues of his voyage, 


and the death of one of his ſons, he com- 


plied with the wiſhes of his people, and ap- 


peared at the opera the night after his ar- | 
rival. He has ſince indulged in his fa- 


vourite amuſement of hunting and ſhooting, 


and a royal proclamation has been publithed | 


tor the preſervation of his wild boars, phea- 
ſants, woodcocks, and other game. The 
laſt accounts received at Palermo from 
Malta ftate, that the blockade was carried 


volunteered to ſtorm the garriſon with the 
aſſiſtance of our ſeamen and marines. The 
garriſon are ſaid to be in r of 2 


ear 8 proviſions. 


The Frankfort Journal contains a procia- 
mation of Paul I. emperor of the Kuflias, 
&c. reſpecting the order of St. John of 
Jeruſalem. It begins by ſtating the immi- 
nent dangers to which the order has of late 
been expoſed. His imperial majeſty ot the 


Ruſhas has thought proper to lend every 
poſſible aſſiſtance to this order, with a view 


to reſcue it from the deſtruction with which 


it is threatened ; and, he therefore has ad- 
mitted it into the boſom ot his empire, and 
opened a reſidence for it in his capital, as in 


a fate and ſecure harbour. In grateful re- 
collection of the many ſervices which that 


iUuſtrious order has rendered to the cauſe 


of religion, and of all the princes of Chriſt- 
endom, his imperial majeſty has refolved to 
excrt all his power and attention, not only 


to reinſtate that order, for the general good, 


in ai} its property and all its priſtine luſtre, 
but alſo to enſure it for the future a new de- 
gree of ſtrength, of conſideration, and. of 
ſolidity. Theſe coniiderations have induced 
his KKuſſian majeſty to ac cept the titie of 


Grand Maſter of the Order, in the ſtedfaſt. 


reſolution to exert all his power and autho- 
rity as emperor, to promote its welfarc and 


ſecurity. In order to accompliſh this end, 


his Rufiian majeſty entreats. all generovs. 
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of whatever country they may be, whoſe 


anceſtors have acquired nobility, either by 
military ſervice, or by any other ſervice of 
importance rendered to the ſtate, to enliſt 
and take a part of the accomplithment of 
this noble eſtabliſhment ; and, in conſe- 
quence of this invitation, his Ruſſian ma- 
jeſty ſolemnly decrees, that every gentle- 
man, who is able to bring forward his 
proofs of nobility, agrecably to the laws 


and ftatutes of the order, may be received 


a knight in his reſidence of Peterſburgh, 
and in that quality ſhall enjoy his full pro- 
tection and particular favour. 
majeſty concludes by obſerving, that the 


laws, &c. of the order, inſpire a love of 


virtue, a purity of morals, and tend to 
draw cloſer the tics of ſubordination, while 
they furniſh a powerful counteraction againſt 


the evils which a blind rage of innovation, 


and an unbridled licentiouſneſs of thinking, 
In a word, 
this order 15s to be regarded as a means of 
increaſing the ſtreugih, the ſecurity, and 


the contideration, of every civilized ſtate. 


It appears from a recent calculation, as 


accurate as it could be made from the various 


circumſtances of the French revolution, that 


and diſtractions, no leſs than 2,500,000 
men fince the year 1789 to the preſent mo- 
It was once ſtated by Dumas in the 
legiſlative body, that the whole of the 
national guards throughout the republic 
had been renewed three times within the 
ſpace of ſeven years. 


Agreeably to an act of parliament, paſſed 5 
the 24th of Geo. II. anno 1751, the year 


of our Lord 1800 will not be reckoned a 
Biflextile, or Leap Year, but will be com- 
puted a common year, conlitting of 365 


days, and no more; in conſequence there- 
_ of, the month of February next to come 
will conſiſt of 28 days only, making there- 


by a difference of 12 days between the old 


and new ftiles; which difference of the 


two {tiles will continue the fame throug h- 
out the whole of the enſuing (19th) centu- 
ry, in order that the vernal or [bring equi- 


NOX may be fixed on or near the 21ſt of 


March yearly, as it happened at the time of 
the general council of Nice, anno 325. 

By the ſinking of the pavement nearly 
oppolite the frout gate of the Royal Ex- 


change, a very large deep well of greit an- 


tiquity has been Ae ee, The water is 
of excellent quality, and the ward of Corn- 
hill purpoſe erecting a pump near the ſpot. 


Upon examining Stow's Hiſtory of London, 
it appears to have been covered over more 


than 600 years; for he notices, as ſtanding. 
there, a conduit and a watch-houſe, together 
with a place of continement for diforderly 
Perſons, at the top of which was placed the 


| Pillory for their Pauiment J All v hieb, 


His Rutlian 


| their melancholy {ituation. 
France has loſt, by war or domettic crimes 


preſerved her former tenderiefs. 
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he ſays, were removed in the year 1380. 


What is remarkable, the top of the well 


was not. ſecured by either arch or brick- 


work, but only covered with planks. 
There are now in the tens of Lincolnſhire 


125, 00 acres of cultivated land under 


water, in conſequence ot the lea having 
broken down a bank. _ 

tn the Tranfactions of the Berne Society 
of Agriculture and Commerce, the follow- 
ing is recommended as a moſt effectual cure 
for the bite of a mad dog. It is nothing 
more than the herb annagallis, or pimper- 
nel, gathercd 1 in july, ſuticred to dry, and 
pulverifed ; it may be given in the quantity 
of from halt a drachen to a drachm, in a 


ſimple diſtilled water of the fame plant, or 
taking it, the patient is to 


in tea. Atter t 
fait two hours. One doſe is generally ſuf- 
ficient ; but it may be repeated'in eit pr 
ten hours with fafety. 

A French nerio: tical work contains the 


following intereſting anecdote of a young 


man and woman ot Franconville, who were 


both born blind. —Their parents had given 


them frequent opportunities of being toge- 
ther, that they might mutually alleviate 
Their friendly 


conſolations ſoon changed into love, and tlie 
day for their nuptials was fixed—a ſtran- 
ger, who happened to fee them, was fo 
warmly aſtected for their ſituation, that he 
carried them to Paris, and conſulted an ocu- 


liſt on their caſe. The latter pronounced 


that one of them might be cured. — Wen 
this was announced ic them, it was Care- 
tully concealed w hich of the two was ca- 
this great benefit. A 


pable of receiving 
keen diſpute then "aroſe between them on 


the probable effects of the propoſed opera- 
tion upon the fentunents of the perſon whe 


ſhould recover the ute of figh t. and upon 


their reciprocal proteſtations of mut ual ; at- 


tachment. It was the feinale on whom the 
operation was performed, and it perfectly 
ſucceeds d. Although her parents withed 
to procure 


companion in mi»fortune, tor whom the 


licate attachment led her to conceal from 
her huſband the pleaſures the derived from 
light, in which he.could not thare; as the 
imparted to him only what was calculated 
to be uſetul, without exciting revret at the 
advantag ges of which he was dopiived. 7 


The fall owing affecting incident is related 
ina Hull paper: — 


— “ On Saturday le” nnight, 
in Salthovie lane, in this town, a noble 
animal, whole ſize, powers, and juit pro- 


portions, often attracted the attention of an 
admiring public, fell, to rite no more! under 


the huge ſhafts of a milicr's cart. He mea- 


ſured upwards of 18 hands in height, aud 
20 teryed his maſter with indefatigable 
labour 


e her another huſband, faithful to | 
her promiſe, the gave her hand to her old 


Her de- 
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worie tor liquor, 
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delivery. 
located in the privy. 
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labour and exertton, dying under the ex- 
tremity he was urged to.—As the ſtrects 


were piled with ſnow, caſt out in heaps 


from fundry back yards, only two tons of 
flour were loaded in the cart he ingly drew. 
To alleviate this moderate burthen, his 
humane driver rode upon the ſhafts Not 
being ſuffered for a moment to ſtop and 


- breathe, during an enoritious exertion, the 


conſequence was, the ſpirited animal reſo— 
lutely ſtruygled to get on, to his laſt breath, 


and fell down dead! At Frſt it was ſup⸗ 
poſed he had been ſtrangled by the head. 
fall twiſtivg as he fell; but, on opening 
him, it appeared he had ey e ak 


ing - of a broken heart!“ 


— EE IESCY 


A private, belonging to the Hampfhire 
Fencibles, 3 = at the Cr ICKEters PET | 1 
Brighton, being a: one in the loidiers* room, 


put the poker into the fire uni it was red 


hot, and was about to tlir: itt it into his 


bowels, when the lang Had dy aceidentally en- 


I, 


tered the room, and diverted him from his 
deſperate intention. The. man, it ſeems, 
was perfectly ſober, but perrayed iympions 


tinguilhed his conduct; he was, however, 


Prevailed upon to go to bed, where hie nad 
not lain more than a quarter of an hour 


beiore he cut his throat with a razor, but 
not ellectually, as the wound was ſewed un, 
and he is now in a fair way of doing well 
He has aſſigned no reaſon for theſe rath at- 
tempts agai nt his owa life. | 

Serjeant Jenkins, of the Pembroke- 
ſhire Cavalry, quariered at Hadding- 


ton, having been informtd that fore 


of his men were litting drinking in a 
public-houfe, went to order then to 
their quarters. They were much the 
and one of thein, 
named + 
lent ; and, having got hold of a bayo- 


net, ran on the ferjeant, and murder 
ed him in the mott ſhocking: 


HAUT 
piercing hin in different parts of the 
body, He made feveral puſhes at an— 


! 


other perſon in the room, but for:u- 


nately miſſed him. Being at laſt over- 


powered, he Was ſeized any ent 
priſon. | | 
Ar the aflizes, at Ma Mons: 8 
Villiams, alias Lucy 15 wen, was con- 
victed of the wilfül murder of. her 


jemale child, at Woolwich, in Sep- 


tember laſt, and ordered fur execu- 
tion. The priſoner was ſervant to 
Mr. Long, a baker, at Woolwich, 
and concealed her pregnancy ſo art- 
fully, that no ſuſpicion was enter. 


tained of her ſituation until after her 
The child was found ſuf- 


101 beſore dif- | 


D ATH. Charles Theodore, elector of 


Bavaria, died at Munich on the 16th of Fe- 


bruary, of an apoplexy, with which he had 


been ſtruck four days before. This prince, 


celebrated for his liberal encouragement of 
the tine arts, reigned 57 years in the pala- 
tinate, and 21 years in Bavaria. He was 


only 17 when he came to the crown of the 
Llector Palatine. He has left no children. 


Maximilian Joſeph, the Duke of Deux- 
ponts, his nephew, has been called to the 
ſucceſſion. 
amiable qualities, and practiſed all the vir- 
iues of private life, with the fingle excep- 
tion of conjugal fidelity. He was once told 
by an Englith tr aveller, that he was worthy 
of being a private individual. The elec- 
tor appeared highly flattered with the com- 
pliment, and the candid manner in which 
it was delivered, His death is an import- 
ant event in the preſent criſis, and muſt 
ether produce great obſtacles or great facie 
lities to a continental prace. 
probable that his dominions may furniſh 
materials for new political combinations. 
he new Elector of Bavaria has condi- 
_ confirmed in all the. 8 and mili- 
tary employments thoſe who had been 
appointed to them by the hs clector before 
his death. His acceſſion to the electoral dig- 
ity was proclaimed in the city of Man- 
ham on the 16th of February, by the ſound 
trumpet, and amid the acclamations of 
C people. 

D 5 at his houſe 1 in st. james s Place, 


4 
by 


cli a an 
Mon: Willi im Anne Hollis Capel, Earl of 
Elex, Viſcount. Malden, Baron Bacham. 
His lordihip was born Oct. 7th, 1732; and 
married, firit Frances, the daughter and 
meirefs of Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, 
by 1 his wife me Lady Frances, daughter of 
hemas car! of Coningeſbury ; by whom 
he had iſtue George v:{count Maiden {who 
ſucceeds him in his title and eltalcs), and 


ons dau: ght er, Lady Elizabeth, who mar- 
er Lord john Monſon. Flis 1 
tecondiy married, on March the 3d, 17 67 

1 

4 


whom te has four fons now living. | He 


Was lord of the bed-chamber to the late 


King, and he held at the time of his death 


the fam 2 appointment to his preſent majeſty. 


A moſt melancholy accident happened in 
* mi, of Mr. Seddons, the upholiterer, 
in Alde erſgate- itreet 7 Mifs Seddons, 
about 25 Years. of age, was fitting g alone by 
+ * > 4 75 . 7 fi IN 
the fre; reading a bock, a co ew out 


- and caught her clothes, which immediately 


blazed into a flame. The young lady ran 
down ſtairs, but finding no one there the 
went up again. The maid ſervants were 


fo alarmed at this thocking ſpectacle, that 


they fainted, and the unfortunate lady was 
nearly conſumed before any aſſiſtance came 
to her relief. She lingered till next morn- 
ing, and then died. 


He was pollefled of the moſt 


It is not im- 


ter a long and lingering illneſs, the oh aig | 


3 daughter of Colonel Bladon, by 
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CHARACTER OF HENRY IV. KING OF ENGLAND. 


ENRY IV. was of middle ſtature, 
well proportioned, and perfect 
in all the exerciſes of arms and chi- 
valry; his countenance was fevere 


rather than ſerene, and his diſpofi— 
tion ſour, ſullen, and reſerved: he 
poſſeſſed a great ſhare of courage, 


fortitude, and penetration; was na— 
turally imperious, though he bridled 


his temper with a great "deal of cau- 
tion; ſuperſtitious, 
the leaſt tincture of virtue and true 


though without 


religion; and meanly parſimonious, 


tho juſtly cenſured for want of œco- 
nomy, and ill-judged profuſion. He 


was tame from caution, humble from 


fear, cruel from policy, and rapa- 


cious from indigence. 


The great popularity which Henry 
enjoyed before he attained the crow n, 
and which had ſo much aided him in 


the acquiſition of it, was entirely lot 
many years before the end of his 


reign, and he governed the people 


more by terror than affection, more 


by his own policy than their ſenſe of 
duty and allegiance. When men 


came to reflect in cold blood on the 
crimes which led him to the throne ; 1 


and the rebellion againſt his prince; 
the depoſition of a law ful king, guilty 


ſometimes of oppreſſion, but more 
frequently of imprudences; the ex- 
cluſion of the true heir; the murder 


of his ſovereign and near relation; 


theſe were ſuch enormities, as drew 
on him the hatred of his ſubjects, 
ſanctified all the rebellions againſt 


him, and made the executions, tho? 
not remarkably ſevere, which he 
found neceſſary for the maintenance 
of his authority, appear cruel, as well 
as N to his © | 1 


MEMOIRS. or LOVE 


without pretending to apologize for | 
theſe crimes, which mult ever be 


held in deteſtation, it may be remarks 
ed, that he was jaſenſibly led into 
this blameable conduct, by a train of 


incidents, which few men poſſeſs 
virtue enough to withſtand, The 
injuſtice with which his predeceſſor 
had treated him, in firſt condemning 


him to baniſhment, and then deſpoil— 


ing him of his patrimony, made him 
naturally think of revenge, and of 
recovering his Joſt rights ; the head- 
ſtrong zeal of the people hurried bim 

into the throne; the care of his own | 
ſecurity, as well as his ambition, 
made him an uſurper; and the ſteps 
have always been fo few between the 
prilons of princes and their graves, 
that we need not wonder that Rich- 
_ ard's fate was no exception to the ge- 


neral rule. All theſe conliderations 


made the king's fituation, if he re- 
tained any ſenle of virtue, very much 
to be lamented; and the inquietudes, 


with which be poſſeſſed his envied 


greatneſs, and the remorſes by which, 
it is ſaid, he was continually haunted, 
rendered him an object of our pity, 
even when ſeated upon the throne. 


But it muſt be owned, that his pru- 


dence, vigilance, and foreſight, in 
maintaining his power, were admi- 
rable ; his command of temper re- 


markable; his courage, both mili- 
tary and political, without blemiſh: 


and he poſſeſſed many qualities, which 
fitted him for the high ſtation, and 
which rendered his ufurpation of it, 
though pernicious in after- times, | 
rather {alutary, during his on reign, 
to the Engliſh nation. He died in 


141 3 8 73. 


AND GALLANT RY. 


Alsrar AND  MariLDa. 


N ſeveral convents ſituated among 
the mountains which divide France 


Has Italy, a cuſtom prevails that does 
_ honour to human nature: in theſe 
{equeſtered cloiſters, which are often 
Placed in the moſt uninhabited parts 
of the Alps, ſtrangers and travellers 8 


Vol. VI. No. 85. 


are not only hoſpitably entertained, 


but a breed of dogs are trained to go 


in ſearch of wanderers, and are every 
morning ſent from the convents with 


an apparatus faſtened to their collars, 


containing ſome refreſhment, and a 


direction to travellers to follow the | 
ys lagacious 


e 
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ſagacious animal: many lives are by 
this means preſerved in this wild ro- 
mantic country. 


the convent of St. Bernard, where J 
was at firſt induced to prolong my ſtay 
by the majeſtic ſcenery of its envi- 
Tons; as that became familiar, I was 
fill more forcibly detained by the 


amiable manners of the reverend fa- 


ther, who was at that time ſuperior 
of the monaſtery: from him I re- 
ceived the following pathetic narra- 
tive, which TI ſhall deliver, as nearly 
as I can recollect, in his own words. 


About twenty years ago (ſaid the 


venerable old man), I was then in the 
57th year of my age, and ſecond of 
my priority over this houſe, a moſt 
ſingular event happened through the 
ſagacity of one of theſe dogs, to 


which I became myſelf a witneſs. 


Not more than a dozen leagues from 


| hence, there lived a wealthy gentle- 
man, the father of Matilda, who was 


his only child, and whoſe hiſtory lam 


going to relate. In the ſame village 
lived alſo Albert, a youth poſſeiled 
of all the world deems excellent in 


man, except one ſingle article, which 


Was the only object of regard in the 
Albert, 
with a graceful perſon, cultivated 


eyes of Matilda's father. 


mind, elegance of manners, and cap— 


tivating ſweetneſs of diſpoſition, was 


| poor in fortune; and Matilda's father 
was blind to every other conſidera- 
tion; blind to his daughter's real 


' happineſs, and a ſtranger to the ſoul- 1 
delighting ſenſation of railing worth. 
| and | genius, depreſſed by poverty, to 


_ affluence and independence. There- 
tore, on Matilda's confeſſion of unal- 
terable attachment to her beloved 
Albert, the cruel father reſolved to 


take advantage of the power which 


the laws here give a man, to diſpoſe 


both of his daughter and his wealth at 
pleaſure ; the latter he reſolved to- 
bequeath to his nephew Conrad, and 
Matilda was ſent to a neighbouring 


convent ; where, after a year's pro- 
bation, ſhe was to be compelled to 
renounce both Albert and the world. 
„Conrad, whoſe artful inſinuations 
had long worked on the mind of this 
miſguided father, was not content 


f 


During my laſt viſit 
to the ſouth of France, I made a trip 
into this mountainous region, and at 


with having thus ſeparated theſe 
lovers, but, by inciting perſecution. 
from the petty creditors of Albert, 
drove him from his home; and, after 
many fruitleſs endeavours to commu- 


nicate with his loſt miſtreſs, he fled 


for ſanctuary to this convent, Here 


(ſaid the hoary monk) I-became ac- 


quainted with the virtues of that ex- 


cellent young man, for he was our 


gueſt about ten months. 
*© In all this time Matilda paſſed 


her days in wretchedneſs and perſecu- 


tion; the ahbeſs of her convent, 


Siſter Thereſa, who, to the diſgrace 
of her profeſſion and our holy church, 


diſguiſed the diſpoſition of a devil in 
the garment of a ſaint, hecame the 
friend and miniſter of Conrad's wick- 


ed purpoles, and never ceaſed to per- 


ſecute Matilda by falſe reports con- 
cerning Albert, urging her to turn 


her thoughts from him to that heaven- 


ly ſpouſe to whom ſhe was about to 
make an everlaſting vow. Matilda 
ſcorned her artifice, and love for Al- 


bert reſiſted every effort of the abbeſs 
to ſhake her confidence in his fidelity. 
„ She was in the laſt week of her 


noviciate, when her father became 
dangerouſly ill, and deſired once more 
to fee her. Conrad uſed every en- 


deavour to prevent it, but in vain; 


ſhe was ſent for; and the interview 
was only in the preſence of Conrad 
and the nurſe ; but, when the dying 
father perceived the altered counte- 
naice of his once beloved child, his 
heart condemned him; he reflected 
that the wealth which he was going 
to quit for ever, bclonged to her, 
and not to Conrad, and he reſolved 


to expiate his cruelty by cancelling 


the will, and conſenting to the union 
of Albert and Matilda. 


poſe, he called: for the will ; then 


taking Matilda's hand in one of his, 


and preſenting the faral writing with 
the other, he ſaid, © Forgive thy fa- 


ther ! deſtroy this paper, and be 


happy; ſo be my fins forgiven in 
heaven l' The joy of his heart at this 
firſt effort of benevolence, was too 
much for his exhauſted ſpirits, and he, 
expired as he uttered the laſt words, 


letting fall the will, which he was 


« Matilda's 


going to deliver, 
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reaſon ; 
juſtified her conduct. Can it be won 
treatment. 
ſhould at length diſturb the piety and 
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ce Matilda's gentle ſoul was torn 


with contending paſſions; ſhe had loſt 


her father at the moment when he 


had beſtowed freſh life; and, in the 


conflict betwixt joy and grief, ſhe 
{unk on the lifeleſs corpſe, in an agony 
of gratitude and filial tenderneſs. 

Meauwhile Conrad did not let 
ſlip this opportunity to complete his 


Plan, which by the dying words of 


his uncle had been ſo nearly defeated; 


he ſecured the will, and corrupted 


the nurſe, by promiſes and bribes, 


never to reveal what ſhe had wit- 
neſſed; half perſuading the intereſted 
doating old woman, that it was only 
the effect of delirium in the deceaſed. 

This idea was but too well ſupported. 
by the firſt queſtion of Matilda, who 
_exclaimed, as ſhe came to herſelf; 


Where am I! ſure 'tis a dream! 
my father could not ſay 1 ſhould be 


happy, he could not bid me tear that 

fatal will? Speak! am I really awake, 
or does my fancy mock me with ſuch 
The artful Conrad aſured _ 
her that nothing of the kind had 


paſſed, telling her that her father had 
only 
curle him; and, with his laſt breath, 


comartided hey to take the veil at 
All this 


the expiration of the week. 
the perjured nurſe confirmed ; and 


tben Matilda, being perfectly re- 


covered, firſt ſaw the horrors of her 
e 


She was preſently, by force, again 


conveyed to her nunnery, in a tate 


of mind much eaſier to imagine than 


deſcribe. | 
„Here ſhe was more violently than 


ever attacked by Thereſa's perſecu- 


tion, who urged with increaſing ve- 
hemence the pretended poſitive « com- 
mands of her dying father; and, by 


the advice of Conrad, uſed 1 


of conventual diſcipline, which al- 
molt robbed the devoted victim of her 
ſtill pleading, that religion 


OY) 


dered, that ſuch cruel 


faith of poor Matilda? and induce 


her toexclaim, with preſumptuous bit- 


terneſs, againſt the holy inſtitutions 


of our church, and bragd the ſacred _ 


tilda may be yet happy.” 


nentioned Albert's name to 


It was in vain for her to 
deny what they allerted, or remon- 
ſtrate againſt their combined perfidy. 


ordinances of our religion with un— 


juſt ſuſpicions? Why (laid ſhe) why 
are theſe maſſy grates permitted to 


exiſt; why are theſe hated walls, ſad 


priſons of innocence and youth, where 
fraud and cruelty have power to tor- 


ture and confine the helpleſs? Re- 


ligion is the plea ; religion! which 
ſhould bring peace, and not affliction, 
to its votaries ; then ſurely that re- 
ligion which jultifies theſe gloomy 


dungeons mult be falſe, and L adjure 


it; yes! [ will fly to happier regions, 
where priſons are allotted only to the 


guilty ; there, no falſe vows to hea- 


ven are exacted, but Albert and Ma- 
The poſ- 
ſibility of an eſcape had never before 


preſented itſelf, and indeed, it could 


never have een but to one whoſe 
reaſon was diſordered; for ſhe well 


knew that the doors were ſecured by _ 


many bars and locks, and that the 
keys were always depolited beneath 
the pillow of the abbels. 5 
«© Her imagination was now too 5 


much heated to attend to any obſta- 


cles, and, with a mixture of foreſight 


inſpired by inſanity, ſhe packed up 
all her little ornaments of value, care- 


leſsly drew on her clothes, and put 


in her pocket ſome bread and provi- 
ſion which had been left in her cell; 
then, wrapping round her elegant 


form one of the blankets from the 
bed, ſhe lighted a taper, and fearleſs 
walked towards the cloiſter door, idly 


expecting that it would fly open of 


its own accord, to innocence like 


her's—and now, methinks I ſee her, 
with hair diſhevelled, face pale and 
wan, her large black eyes wildly ſtar- 


ing, and the whole of her ghaſtly 
figure, lighted by the feeble ghmmer 
ot her taper, majeſtically ſtalking 


through the gloomy vaulted hall; 
arrived at the great door, ſhe found 


it partly open, and, ſcarcely believing _ 


"Any ſhe ſaw, ſhe quickly glided thro” 


but as ſhe pafſed, an iron bar, 


1 ihe ſhe had not obſerved, and 


which projected at the height of her 
forehead, ſlightly grazed her tem- 
ple; and, though ſhe ſcarcely felt the 
wound, yet it added new horrors to 


her look, by covering her ghoſtlike 
face with ſtreaks of blood. 


Although Matilda had never con- 
3 D 2 ſidered 
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this door, 


ſidered the improbability of paſſing 
ſhe now reflected with 
wonder how ſhe had paſſed it, and 


fear of a diſcovery began to operate, 


as ſhe with more cautious ſteps moved 
ſilently through the cloiſter towards 
the outer gate; which when ſhe ap- 
proached, ſhe heard Thereſa's voice 


_ whiſpering theſe words: Adieu, 
dear Conrad ; 
your life, as well as mine, depends 
on the ſecrecy of our conduct.“ 


but remember that 


Then tenderly embracing each other, 


a man ran ſwiftly from her, and the 
abbeſs, turning round, ſtood motion— 


leſs with horror at the bloody ſpectre 
firmly approaching. The guilty mind 


of Thereſa could only ſuppoſe the 
Horrid viſion to be the departed ſpirit 


of one whom ſhe thought her cruel- 
ties had murdered ; and, while the 


panic ſeized her whole frame, a guſt 
of wind from the gate extinguiſhing 
the taper, Matilda ſeemed to vaniſh, 
as ſhe reſolutely puſhed through the 


poſtern door, ſtill open. 


„ Thereſa was too well hackneyed | 
in the ways of vice, to, let fear long 
take poſſellion. of her prudence ; the 
night was 8 8 ang. It would have 
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been in vain to purſue the phantom, 


if her recovering courage had ſug- 


geſted it ; ſhe therefore reſolved to 
faſten both the doors, and return in 


ſilence to her own apartment, wait- | 


ing, in all the perturbation of anxiety 
and guilt, till morning ſhould explain 


this dreadful myſtery. _ | 
_ « Meanwhile Matilda conſcious in 


her innocence, and rejoicing in her 


eſcape, purſued a wandering courſe. 
through the unfrequented paths of. 
this mountainous diſtrict, during three 


whole days and nights; partly ſup— 


porting her fatigue by the proviſions 


ſhe had taken with her, but more 


from a degree of inſanitv which gave 
her powers 


beyond her 
ſtrength; yet, in her diſtracted mind, 
the laſt inſtance of Thereſa's wicked. 
neſs, had excited a diſguſt and loath- 


ing, bordering on fury, againſt "ory 


religious or. monaſtic inttitution.”” 
The monk had proceeded thus 5 


u hen he was called away to attend 
the duties of his convent, 


miſed to continue the narrative at his 
4 To be concluded i in ; Our next.) 


| HISTORY OF THE TURKISH EMPIRE. —Continued from p. 366. 


OLY MAN, at length, aſhamed and 
exaſperated at his ill ſucceſs, called 
a general council; 
ſome ſtinging reflections on his vizier. 


_ To avoid the effects of the ſultan's 
reſentment, the ſubtle Muitapha de- 


clared, that hitherto they had fought 


the enemy as it were upon equal 
terms, as if they had been afraid of 
taking an ungenerous advantage of 
their ſuperiority, by which, laid he, 
_ we have given them an opportunity 


of oppoſing us with their united force 
wherever we attacked them. But let 


us now reſolve upon a general aſſault 
on ſeveral ſides of the town; and ſee 
what a poor defence their ſtrength, 
thus divided, will be able to make a- 


gainſt our united force. The advice 


was immediately. approved by all, 


and the time appointed for the exe- 
cution of it was on. the 24th of that 


month, and every thing was ordered 


to be got ready againſt that day. Ac- 


OTTER ted the town was azulted at 


- 
— 


in which be made 


four different parts, after having ſuf. 
tered a continual fire for ſome time 
from their artillery in order to widen 
the breaches; by which the grand- 


maſter ealily underſtood their delign, 


and that the baſtions of England and 
Spain, the poſt of Provence, and ter- 


race of Italy, were pitched upon for 
kg took his e | 


the aſſault, 

accordingly. 
The morning was no ſooner come, 

than each party mounted their reſpec- 


tive poſts with an undaunted bravery, 
the young ſultan, to animate them 
the more, having ordered his throne 
to be reared on an eminence, whence. 


he could ſee all that was going on. 


The Rhodians, on the other hand, 
were no leſs diligent in repulſing 
them with their cannon and other 


fire-arms, with their melted lead, 
boiling oil, ftink-pots, and other ex- 
pedicnts. The one fide aſcended the 
ſcaling ladders, fearleſs of all that op- 
poſed them; the other NP 

their 


natural 


and pro- 
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bloodſhed ; 
made that his poſt of honour, and, by 
his preſence and example, inſpired 
his men with freſh vigour and bravery, 
whillt the continual thunder of his ar- 


: head ot all; 
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| their ladders and ſent them headlong 


into the ditches, where they were 


overwhelmed with ſtones, or diſpateh- 
ed with darts and other miſſile wea— 
pons. The baſtion of England proved 


the ſcene of the greateſt (laughter and 
and the grand-maſter 


tillery made ſuch work among the aſ- 


ſailants as forced them to give way: 


the lieutenant-general who commands 


the attack, leads them back with freſh 
vigour, and mounts the breach at the 
immediately after comes 


a cannon- dall from the Spanifh baſ- 


tion, which overturns him dead into 


the ditch. 


bur all their obſtinacy cannot make 


the Rhodians go one ſtep back, whilſt 
the prieſts, monks, young men and 


oid, and even women of every rank 
aud age, afliſt them with an uncom- 


mon ardour and firmneſs ; ; ſonre in 
5 overwhelming the Jurks with {tones C 


others in deſtroying them with. melt: 
ed lead, {ulphur, and other combul- 


tibles ; and a third fort in {upplying 
the combatants with bread, wine, and 
other ietre{hments. 


The affault was no iefs deſperate 


and bloody on the baſtion of Spain, 
where the knights, who guarded it, 
not expecting 10 be ſo loon attacked, 

and athamed to ſtand idle, were aſlift. 5 
ing the baſtion of Italy; which gave 
the Jurks an opportunity to mount. 


the breach, and penetrate as far as 
their intrenchments, where they plant- 


ed no leſs than thirty of their ſtan- 
The grand-mailer was quick- 
ly appriſed of it, and ordered the 

| baſtion of Auvergne to play againſt 

_ them ; which was done with ſuch di- 
ligence, and ſuch continual fire, whilſt 
the Rhodians enter the baſtion by the 


dards. 


help of their caſemates, and, ſword 


in hand, fall upon them with equal 
fury, that the Turks, alike befet by 


the fire of the artillery and the arms 


of the Rhodian knights, were forced 
to abandon the place with a conſider- 
able loſs, The aga with great bravery 


rallies them afreſh, and dnn them 


_ ficers of diſtinction. 
 belieged was no leſs conſiderable, ii 
we judge from the ſmall number of 
their forces; but the greateſt of all 


This Gilalter, inſtead of 
fear and diſmay, fills them with a fu- 
rlous deſire of revenging his death : : 


| awoke es. 


back, by which time the grand-maſter 
likewiſe appeared. The fight was re- 
newed with greater fierceneſs; and 
ſuch laughter was made on both 
ſides, that the grand-maſter was ob- 


liged to draw two hundred men out 


of St. Nicholas tower to his aſſiſtance z 
theſe were commanded by ſome Ro- 
man knights, who led them on with 
ſuch ſpeed and bravery, that their 
very appearance on the baſtion made 


the janizaries draw back; which So- 


lyman obſerving from his eminence 
cauſed a retreat to be ſounded, to con- 
ceal the diſgrace of their Aight. In 
theſe attacks there fell about 15000 
of His beſt troops, belides ſeveral ot- 
The lofs of the 


to. them was that of ſome of their 


braveſt and moſt diſtinguiſhed knights 
and commanders, many of . whom 


were killed, and fcarceiy any eſcaped _ 
But the moſt dreadful 
fate of all had like to have fallen on 
Solymnan's favourite visier Muſtapha, 


whothad propuled this general aflault: 
the ill ſucceſs of w hick had to enrag- 
ed the ſultan, that he condemned him 


to be ſhot with arrows at the head of 
his army; which ſentence was juſt 
ready to be executed, when the old 


bathaw, by his intreaties, obtained a 
ſul penſion of it, in hopes that, when 


his fury was abated, he ſhould alla | 


vbtain his pardon. 


Solyman, however, was ſo diſcus | 


x raved by his ill ſucceſſes, that he was 
on the point of railing the ſiege, and 


would have actually done ſo, had he 
not been diverted from it by the ad- 


vice Which he received from an Al- 


banian deſerter, that. the far greater 


part of the knights were either killed 


or wounded, and thoſe that remained 
altogether incapable of ſuſtaining a 
freſh aſſault. This having determun- 
ed him to try his fortune once more, 


the command of his forces was turn- 
ed over to the baſha Achmed; and, 


to ſhew that he deſigned not to lic till 
he was maſter of the place, he ordered 


a houſe to be built on the adjacent 
mount Philermo for his winter-quar- 
ters. Achmed marched directly as». 
gainſt the baſtion of e which 
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had ſuffered the moſt ; where, before 


he could open the trenches, his men 


fell thick and threefold by the con- 


ſtant fire both of ſmall and great guns 
from the baſtion of Auvergne. He 


loſt ill a much greater number in 
rearing a rampart of earth to cover 


the attack, and give him an oppor- 


tunity of ſapping the wall; and, as 


ſoon as he ſaw a large piece fall, or- 


dered his men to mount the breach. 
They were no ſooner come to the top, 


than they found a new work and en- 
trenchinents reared; and there they 


were welcomed with {uch a briſk fire 
from the artillery, that they were glad 
to recover their trenches with the ut- 
moſt precipitation, after having loſt 
the greater part of their men. The 


attack was renewed, and a reciprocal 
fire continued with great obſtinacy, 


till a mufket-(hot deprived that inde- 
fatigable engineer Martinengo of one 
of his eyes, and the order of his af- 
ſiduous ſervices for ſome time. The 


grand-maſter, having ordered him 


do de carried to his palace, took his 
place, and kept it till he was able to 
reſume his poſt, which was not till 


thirty-four days after; and continued 


all the time in the intrench ments with 
his handful of knights, ſcarcely al- 
lowing himſelf ref} night or day, and 
_expoling himſelf to the preateit dan- 


gers, with an ardour more be oming 
a junior officer than an od orn- out 
ſovereign 3 which made his knights 
more laviſh of their own lives than 
their circumſtances: could well ad- 


| mit of. 
he city was now c to the 

laſt extremity. 
and other crowned heads, had been 
long and often importuned by the 
 grand-maſter for ſpeedy alliftance, 


The pope, em peror, 


without ſucceſs ; and, as an addition 
to all the other difatiers, thote fuc- 


cours which were ſent to him from 


France and England periſhed at ſea. 
The new ſupply which he had ſent 


for of proviſions from Candia had 


the ſame ill tate; ſo that the winds, 


| ſeas, and every thing, ſeemed com- 
bined to bring on the deſtruction of 


that city and "order; The only re- 


ſource which could be thought of, 
under ſo diſmal a fituation, was, to 
ſend for the few remaining knights 2 


A 


forced 


and forces which were left to guard 


the other iſlands, to come to the de- 
fence of their capital, in hopes that, 
if they could ſave this, the others 


might in time be recovered, in cale 


the Turks ſhould ſeize upon them. 


On the other hand, Solyman, grown 
impatient at the ſmall advantage his 


gencral had gained, gave him exprel's 


orders to renew the attack with all 
imaginable ſpeed and vigour, before 


the ſuccours which he apprehended 


were coming from Europe, ſhould. 


oblige him to raiſe the ſiege. Ach- 
med inſtantly obeyed, raiſed a battery 


of ſeventeen large cannon againſt the 
baſtion of Italy, and quickly after 


made himſelf maſter of it, obliging 


the garriſon to retire farther into the 


city. Here the grand-maſter was 
to demoliſh two of the 
churches, to prevent the enemy's 


ſeizing on them; and, with their ma- 
terials, cauſed ſome new works and 


entrenchments to be made to hinder 
their proceeding farther. _ 
The Turks, however, gained grou nd 


every day, though they ſtill loſt vaſt 


numbers of their men : at length the 


.zoth of November came, when the 


grand-maſter, and both the beſiegers 


and beſieged, thought the laſt alfault 


was to take place. The bathaw Pyr- 


rus, who commanded it, led his men 


directly to the entrenchments; upon 
which the bells of all the churches 


ſounded the alarm. The grand-mal-. 


ter, and his tew knights, troops, and 


citizens, ran in crowds, and in a con- 


tuſed manner, to tne entrenchments, 


each fighting in his own way, or ra- 
ther as his fear directed him. This 
attack would have proved one of the 


moit deſperate that had yet been felt, 
had not a moſt vehement rain infer. 


vened, which carried away all the 
earth which the enemy had reared to 
ferve them as a rampart againſt the 


artillery of the baſtion of Auvergne; 


{o that, being now quite expoſed to 


their continual fire, they fell in ſuch 


numbers, that the bathaw could no 


longer make them ſtand their ground, 
but all precipitately fled towards their 
camp. This laſt repulſe threw the 


ſultan into ſuch a fury, that none of 


his officers dared to come near him; 


and the ſhame of his having now 


ſpent 
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ſpent near ſix months with ſuch a nu- 


merous army before the place, and 


having loſt ſo many troops with ſo lit- 


tle advantage, had made him quite 
deſperate, and they all-dreaded the 


conſequences of his reſentment. 


Pyrrus ventured to approach him, 
and propoſed a new project, which, 


if approved, could hardly fail of ſuc- 
ceſs; which was, to offer the town a 
generous capitulation; and he ob- 
ſerved, that in caſe the ſtubborn 


knights ſhould reject it, yet being now 
reduced to fo ſmall a number, as well 


as their forces and fortifications al- 


moſt deſtroyed, the citizens, who 


were moſt of them Greeks, and leſs 
- ambitious of glory than ſolicitous for 
their own preſervation, would un- 
doubtedly accept of any compoſition 
that ſhould ſecure to them their lives 
and effects. | 
This propoſal being - Honored by thi 
ſultan, letters were immediately diſ- 
perſed about the city in his name, ex- 
horting them to ſubmit to his govern- 

nient, and threatening them at the 
ſame time with the moſt dreadful ef— 
fects of his reſentment if they per- 
Pyrrus like 
wife diſpatched a Genoele to ap- 
proach as near as he could to the 
baſtion of Auvergne, and to entreat 
the knights to take pity on ſo many 
of their Chriſtian brethren, and not 
expoſe them 10 the dreadful effects 
which muſt follow their refuſal of a 
capitulation, ſo generouſly offered 
Other 
agents were likewiſe emploved in o- 


ſiſted in their obſtinacy. 


them at their laſt extremity. 


ther places: to all of whom. the 
grand- maſter ordered {ome of his men 
to return this anſwer, That the Rho- 


_dian knights never treated with in- 


fidels but with ſword in hand. An 


Albanian was ſent next with a letter 
from the ſultan to him, who met with 


the ſame repulſe; after which, he 
ordered his men to fire upon any that 


fonld preſent themſelves upon the 


jaime pretence ; which was actually 
dpne. But this did not prevent the 


Nhodians from liſtening to the terms 
offered by the T urks, and holding 
frequent conſultations upon that ſub- 


ject: in which the general mallacre 


of a town taken by aſſault, the dread- 
| ful ſlavery of thoſe that eſcaped, the 


agreed, 


rape of their wives and daughters, 
the deſtruction of their churches, the 


profanation of their holy relics, and 
other conſequences of an obſtinate 
refuſal, being duly weighed againſt 
the ſultan” s offers, quickly determined 
them which part to take. The grand- 


maſter, however, proving inexorable 


to all their intreaties, they applied to 
their Greek metropolitan, who rea- 
dily went and repreſented all theſe _ 


things to him in the moſt pathetic 
terms: yet he met with no better re- 


ception ; but was told, that he and 

his knights were determined to be 
buried under the ruins of the city if 
their twords could no longer defend 
it, and he hoped their example would 
not permit them to ſhew leſs courage 


on that occaſion. This anſwer pro- 
duced a quite contrary effect; and, 
as the citizens thought delays danger- | 


ous at ſuch a juncture, they came in 


a body to him the very next morning, 
and plainly told him, that, if he paid 


no greater regard to their preſerva- 
tion, they would not fail of taking 
the moſt proper meaſures to preſerve 


the lives and chaſtity of their wives 5 


and children. 
his reſolution alarmed the . | 
malter; who called a council of all 
the knights, and informed them f 
the condition of the place. They all _ 
particularly the engineer 
Martinengo, that it was no longer | 
defenſible, and no other reſource left 
but to accept the ſultan's offers; add- 
ing, at the ſame time, that though 


15 they were all ready, according to the 
obligations of their order, to fight to 
the laſt drop of their blood, yet it 
was no leſs their duty to provide for 
the ſafety of the inhabitants, who, not 
being bound by the ſame obligations, 
ought not to be made a ſacrifice ta 


their glory. It was therefore agreed, 


with the grand-maſter*s conſeut, to ac- 
cept of the next offers the ſultan 
ſhould make. 


, He did not let them 
wait long : for the fear he was in of 
a freſh ſuccour from Europe, the in- 


| kreten of the knights, and the ſhame 


of being forced to raiſe the ſiege, pre- 


vailed upon him to hang out his paci- 


fic flag, which was anſwered by ano. 
ther on the Rhodian ſide; on which the 


1 r ng out of their trenches, 
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delivered the ſultan's letter for the 
grand-maſter, to the grand- prior of 
St. Giles, and the engineer Marti- 


nengo. The terms offered in it by 


Solyman appeared fo advantageous, 
that they immediately exchanged hoſ- 


tages; and the knights that were ſent 
to him had the honour to be intro- 


duced to him, and to bear them con- 
gr med by his own mouth, though not 


without threats of putting all to fire 


and ſword in caſe of refuſal, or even 


delay. Two knights were forthwith 


Jent to him, to demand a truce of 
three days to ſettle the capitulation 


and intereſts of the inhabitants, who 


were part Greeks and part Latins; 
but this was abſolutely refuſed by the 


impatient monarch, from a ſuſpicion. 
of the rumoured ſuccour being near, 
and that the truce was only to gain 
time till it arrived. | 


He therefore ordered hoſtilities to 
be renewed with freſh fury; in which 


the Rhodians made a moft nbble de- 
fence, conſidering their ſmall num- 
ber, and that they had now only the 


barbican or falfe bray of the baſtion 


of Spain left to defend themſelves, 
and they once more repulſed the ene- 
my: at which the ſultan was fo en- 
raged, that he reſolved to overpower 
them by numbers on the next day; 
which was, after a ſtout defence, fo 


effectually done, that they were forc- 


ed to abandon that outwork, and re- 


tire into the city. In the mean while, 


the burghers, who had but a day or 
two before raiſed an uproar againſt 


the grand-mafter, under pretence that 


he was going to give them up a prey 


to an infidel who regarded neither 


oaths nor ſolemn treaties, perceiving. 
their own danger, came now to defire 


him to renew the negociations, and 


only begged the liberty of ſending 


one of their depnties along with his, 


do ſecure their intereſts in the capitu— 
lation. He conſented to it; but gave 


them a charge to ſhew the baſbaw 
Achmed the treaty formerly conclud— 


ed between Bajazet and his predeceſ- 
for d' Aubuſſon, in which the former 
had entailed a dreadful curſe on any 
of his ſucceſſors that ſhould infringe 


it. This was done, in hopes that the 


ſhewing it to his maſter, who valued 


himſelf ſo much upon his f{trict ob- 


profaned. 


the place. 
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ſervance of his law, might produce 


ſome gualm in him which might i 


lengthen the agreement, for they 


were ſtill as much in hopes of a ſuc- 


cour from Europe as he was in fear of 
it; but to their great ſurpriſe, Ach- 
med had no ſooner perufed than he 


tore it in pieces, trampled it under 


his fect, and in a rage ordered them 


to be gone. The grand-maſter found 


no other reſource than to ſend them 
back to him the next day; when that 
miniſter, who knew his maſter's im- 
patience to have the affair concluded, 
quickly agreed with them upon the 
terms, which were in ſubſtance as 


follow + -- 


1. That the churches ſhould not be 
2. That the inhabitants 
mould not be forced to part with 
their chiidren to be made janizaries, 
3. That they ſhould enjoy the free 


exerciſe of their religion. 4. That 
they ſhould be free from taxes during 
five years. 5. That thoſe who had a 
mind to leave the ifJand ſhould have 


free leave to do ſo, 6. That, if the 
grand-maſter and his knights had not 


a ſufficient number of veſſels to tran- 
ſport themſelves and their effects into 
Candia, the ſultan ſhould fupply that 
defect. J. That they fhould have 12 


days allowed them, from the ſigning 
of the articles, to ſend all their effects 
on-board. $. That they ſhould have 
the liberty of carrying away their re- 
tics, chalices, and other utenfils be- 


longing to the church of St. John, 


together with all their ornaments and 
other effects. 9. That they fhould 
likewiſe carry with them all the artil- 
tery with which they were wont to 


arm the palleys of the order. 10. 


That the iſtands belonging to it, to- 
gether with the caſtle of St. Peter, 
ſhould be delivered up to the Turks. 


11. That, for the more eaſy execu- 


tion of theſe articles, the Turkiſh 
army ſhonld be removed at ſome 


miles diſtance from the capital. 12. 


That the aga of the janizaries, at the 


head of 4000 of his men, ſhould be 


allowed to go and take poſſeſſion of 
Thus Solyman took 
Rhodes from the knights of St. John, 


who had held it for two hundred, 
years; and it has continued under 


the Turkiſh government from that 
3555 DOT time 
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Egypt. 


: Turkiſh 
The old were flain, the young led 
into captivity, women raviſhed . be- 
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time to the preſent day. The ſenti: 
ments of Solyman may be gathered 
from his {peeches to the graud- mal- 
ter, after he had ſigned, and ſworn 


to oblerve, the capitulation: 


« Although I might juſtly and 


worthily infringe the articles J have 


preſcribed with ſuch an enemy (that 


is, a Chriſtian), from whoſe dele veg. 
bl 


puniſhment neither faith nor oatn 
onght to ſtay a molt juſt conqueror ; 
Jet, J have determined to be gracious 


and liberal. to thee, if thou, wilt, by 
well-doings, amend thy life, and to 


ment in my ſex- 
The grand-maſter in a 
noble ſpeech anſaercd, «that. he pre- 
terred death ;” which fo aſtoniſhed 
Soly man, that he promiſed to ob- 


give thee great prefer 


ſerve the articles of the capitulation. 
Onthegrand-maſtcr's departure frou 
Rhodes, Solyman told him, “ What 
was not for 


1 have done unto thee 
hatred, but deſire of lovereignty.“ — 
ce need not war for riches, but for 
honour, tame, and immortality, aud 


the extenſion of my empire; tor it is 
the property of a {overeign, royally 


deſcended, by ſtrong hand to take 


from others, and to invade others, 
not from a covetous mind, but from 
the honourable defire of rule and fy- 


vereignty ; tor while my neighbour 


ſtandeth 1 count it juſt by force dt 


arms to remove him.” 
Solyman nov reſolved to puſh for- 
ward his conquelts againſt the Chrit- 


tians with all poſſible alacrity; but 


this plan was for ſome time Impede, ; 
by a rebellion which broke out, in 
As toon as this {ublided, the 
war with Hungary way rene = in 
15 25. King Louis, having rathly en- 
gaged the Turkiſh army of 200,009 


men with only 25,000, vas tier 


defeated, himſelf drowned in a ditch, 


and his whole army, excepting a tew 
horſe, cut in picces.—Solyme in then 


ravaged Hungary, took Buda, and 


murdered the garriſon, which had ca- 


pitulated. ile entered into Auitria 
with fire and ſword : when, as Mr. 
Eton writes, in his Survey of the 
Empire, juſt publiſhed. 


fore their huſband's faces, 


and then 


lain with their children, infants ript 
out of their mother's wombs, others 
taken from thei breaſts, cut in pieces, 
or thruſt upon pointed ſtakes, and 
other inc: edible cruelties,?? Be laid 
ſiege to Vienna, bat Huding a moſt. 
delperate reliſtänge ralledathe ſiege, 
and beiore he withdrew imnattacred all 
his p;rſoners, men, women, and chil- 
. This ſege Colt him $0,000 
men. De made John king of Hun- 
gary tributary to im, entered again 
into Auttria, and repeated his cruel- 
ties, killing. at one time 4, 000 pri- 
ſoners. He took, in 1534, Bagdad, 
all Aſſyria, and Melopotumia, for- 


merly ſeparare kingdoms, but then 


be;o. ging to Perha. He {ent 200,000 
men into Macedonia, to be tranſ- 
1 into Italy, and actually land- 

{ a part of this army in Apulia, and 
le Caitrum, Jurong his forces, 


however, trom Italy avaiiſt the Ve- 


netians, he beſieged. Corta, but, not 
{ucceeving, he. carried away 16,0900 
Young people of the ifland into per- 
petnal flavery, yet he made other con- 
queſts on them during a_ long war. 
155 again came to Buda, and con- 
eried Hungary into a turkith pro- 
8 making an alliance with the 
French to attack the emperot. He 
made a fruitlefs attempt on the illand 
of Malta, but carried off from Goza 
6,300 young people into lavery. The 
Tanks then attacked and took Tripo- 
ly, belong 0g to the order of Malta, 
3 did not! keep the e capitulations, as 
3 Lad «'no-taitt; was: tobe kept 
Ws dogs,“ Ali Paſna of Buda ins 
vaded pper Hungary, and took 
1 emervar, and, contrary to the 
cap. lution, murdered. the Whole 
og T1310; | 
Soly man, being ſufpi cious of his 
{011 Autiata” « anled him to be ſtran- 
gled in his brelene e, but afterwards 
round he was innocent; he ſtrangled 
alle Mul tafu's fon. C hihangar, ano- 


ther fon of Solyman, killed nimſelfin 


deſpair. ile cauſed a third {on Ba- 


-Jazct, together with five of his chil» 


dren, to be ſtrangled. e ſent a fleet 
and army avainlt Malta, attacked it a 
ſecond time, and took the fort ol St. 

Elmo; but meeting with great lofs 


raiſed the ſiege, In mort, after doing 


3 E | in 


bills, one or two of each kind; 
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in various parts of the world incre- 
dible miſchief, and committing e- 
very where great cruelties, he died 
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of a bloody flux, the 4th of Septem- 
ber, 13665 5 
(To be continucd )J 
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in: 2.0; OF DETACHMENTS. ON 
ETACHMENTS are particular 


bodies of ſoldiers 5 from 


a greater body, to guard a poſt, or to 
go on a ſecret expedition. When an 


officer is ordered on a detackment, he 


ſhould provide himſelf with a cord 
regularly divided, in caſe he has oc- 


caſion to entrench ; and be at the pa- 
to get information 


rade betimes, 
from the brigade- mejor, whether he 
is deſtined to relieve a detachment, or 
to occupy a poſt for the firſt time. If 
to relieve a party, he js only to know 
_ where the guide is who is to conduct 
him; the guide is a ſoldier, ſent by 


the olficer "who is to be reheved, as 


_ orderly-man to the major— general, 
who by having been at the poſt be- 
fore can lead a new detachment to it. 
If it is a poſt that is to be occupied 
for the firſt time, the officer is to atk 
the brigade- major for inſtruttions re- 
Jating to its detence ; ; Which being 


got, he muſt inſpect his party, and 


take care that every ſoldier is proper- 


Jy equipped ; his firelock loaded, freſh 


primed, and a good flint well fixed ; 
his cartouch- box fiiled with carts 
ridges; and, that he carries proviſion 
for twenty-four howurs, which is the 
time that derachments commonly con- 
tinue, and are not allowed to go away 
to eat.“ 
ſpades, pick-àx es, hatchets, and wood— 
and, 
if any thing is wanting, to apply to 
the br! gade- -major for it, that they 
may have every thing neceſſary tor 
| entrenching. 

When an officer has inſpe&ted his 


party, he ought to get information 


from his guide whether the way is 
broad or narrow, open or incloſed ; 
if the enemy's poſts are near; if they 
20 on patroles, or ſee their parties in 
the day ; and, laſtly, if he is to paſs 


mills, farms, manors, &c. and from 


theſe informations take the neceſſary 
n for his march. 
When the whole are ready to 


Care muſt be taken to have 


Clared, 
Cornet Nangle of the 15th regiment 
of light dragoons merits our particu- 
lar notice, and will ſerve as a proof 
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march, the advanced guard, which 


ſhould cob of cavalry only, ſhould 


ſet out. It is ſurpriſing that all the 
authors who have written on this part 


of the art of war, have nevlected to. 


thew ſufficient attention to ſo efential 
a point: the greateſt part are Glent, 
and the reſt, paſſins ſlightly over the 
different duties of this corps, are con- 
tent that it ſhould be compoſed of in- 
fantry ; though, on the leaſt re flec- 


tion, in the moſt ordinary caſes of a 
ſecret march, 


reaſon muſt determine 
that none but cavalry ought to be 
placed there, whether it be to ſtop 
paſſengers who may diſcover your 
route, or ſuddenly to attack an ad- 
vanced guard of the enemy whom 
they meet face to face, or to harals 
their corps, in order to gain time for 
your own to form: it is inconteliable, | 
that, for all theſe purpoles, cavalry 
has g greatly the advantage of infantry; 
who are by no means capable of 
running here and there to leize pal- 
ſengers, or of pouring ſuddenly on. 
an advanced guard of the enemy; or 
of reſiſting their cavalry a moment in 
caſe of a ſudden rencounter, when 
they miilt expect to be thrown down 
and trod under the horſes feet, and 
the corps attacked before the com- 
manding officer has had a moment to 
prepare for his defence. | 
As examples ſerve beſt to illuſtrate 
opinians that have been feldom de- 
the {pirited behaviour of 


of the great advantage of having the 
advanced guard of cavalry. In the 
Campaign of 1761, when the French 
army under the command of Marſhal 
Broglio and the Prince of Soubiſe 
were retiring towards Hoxter, where 


they paſſed che Weiſſer, Prince Fer- 


dinand followed cloſe after them for 

ſeveral days, and, on the evening be- 

fore they gained the 8 over the ri- 
Yer, 
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ver, one of Prince Ferdinand's Ger- 
man aid-de-camps delired the grena— 


diers and Highlanders who were in 
front, to puſh on and take fome of 


the enemy's baggage, which was a 
little way betore them and but weak- 
ly guarded, 
formed, and marched in a hurry over 


aplain with a thick wood in tront, 
which they were told was clear, and. 


had got within four hundred paces of 
the enemy's baggage, when ſeveral 
ſquadrons of I rench dragoons ruſhed 
ſuddenly out upon them from the 


| ſkirts of the wood upon both flanks, 
and were hewing them down without 


mercy, when Cornet Nangle, with an 


advanced guard of twenty men, Com - 
ing up the hill, got pahr of the at- 


rack, and, inſtantly ruſhing on, CRarg- 
ed the French cavalry, * ho, 
at the briſkiefs of an track which 


they roy not expecting, immediately 


reined back; when the reſt of the 


regiment, nett ing in view, came on; 
and, attacking the Frenc 1, drove them 
off, having killed and wounded. a 


3 


few, and taken ſome prituners, The 
determined bravery of this young 01- 
ficer with his twenty men ſaved 4 


great number of the grenadiers and 
Highlanders from being cut to pied 
aud ſhews what may be effected by. 


the. {\udden attack of an advanced 


guard of cavalty. 


An advanced guard by night thould 
be of double the force of one by 
day. In an open country, it is a 
matter of in difference at what diſtance 


they advance, provided they keep in 
view of the communding officer, who 


ſhould continually obferve them: bat 


in covered places, and in the dark- 


neſs of the night, they ſhould not be 
more than fifty paces diſtant. 


This advanced guard ſhould have 
an advanced corporal, with fix horfe- 


men divided into three pairs; one in 
the centre, the two others out of the 
road on the right and left, to examibe 
as wide as pollible, ſilently and atten- 
tively ſcarching all hollow and cover- 
ed places, t taking care that there is 
nobody lying on the ground, or hid 


in dry ditches, behind trees or buſhes. 


At the ſame diſtance of fifty paces 


: upon the flanks of the corps, ſhould 


march two wings, conſiſting of eight 


non-commiſiioned officer. 


They were immediately 


. | 


Tear of the 


toraid to {moke or iPeAik; and 


or twelve horſemen each, according 


tothe ſtrength of the corps, led by a 
They can 
harats an enemy who may happen to 
ruſh faddenly out of ambuſcade, and 
give time to the corps to form. Each 
wing to detach two men, keeping 
fifty paces wide from the others, and 
preſerving the ſame route as exactly 
as the iace of the country will per- 


mir, At the entrance ot a wood, the 


horſemen ſhould” ſpread, and cloſe 


again at coming out, and do the ſame 


at meeting any "little hills, to examine 


them on both ſides. When they per- 


ceive any traces of a party, they 


 thould immediately communicate it 
from one to another, till 1t comes to 


the commanding officer. 

The advanced guard ought to 
march lowly, and the commanding 
officer at the head of the Corps thould 
Follow at the ſame rate, ſo that the 
detachment may not be 
obliged to gallop. As the rear-guard _ 
is only eſtabliſhed for form, there 18. 
no need of its being numerous.— 
]he.-ofticers and quarter-maſters 
thould be careful to keep the men 
from hee ling, as a hole is eaſily 


hurt under the irregular motions of a 


leeping rider, which retarus the 
115. en, 4+ he Whole CUrps (ſhould be 
„it any 
one is obliced to cough or. ſpit, let 
hun cover on is mouth jo as tv make 
0 hotſe. 

When the corps is numerous, the 
cavalry ſhould march by iquadrons, 
tha, infantry by platoons, to tollow _ 
alternarcly, fo that each platoon of 8 
inf ty may march at the head of a. 
tynadron of cavalry; which ditpo- 
fir: on will preterve the whole at an 
equal pace, and keep them readier 
to form in cale of meeting the EDEMFs 
or being ſuddenly attack ed. | 

W hen the advanced {x guard per- 
ceives an enemy at a diſtance, 1 he- 
ther it is day or night, they ſhould _ 
not purſue them, for fear of falling 
{typidly into ſome ambuſcade, if it 
is not in a country that has been well 
examined; but, if they meet them 
ſuddenly face to face; as may happen 
at the entrance of a hollow ways 


opening obliquely upon them, then 


the advanced guard, without delibe- 
| 3E3 | rating 
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1ating about their ſtrength, ſhould in- 
# his nid- 
neuvre cannot fail againſt infantry, 
and gives a great 7 \dvantage | ina ren- 
counter with the cavalry ; but, if the 
advanced guard falls back, they ex- 
ole the whole body to be defeated, 

When the commanding officer ſees 
the action of his advanced guard, he 
will inſtantly turn the infantry on the 
ſide of the road moſt proper to protect 
them from the enemy's cavalry, and 


will torm them avickly: at the ſide, or 
on ſome neighbouring height. II 1 


1s dav, they ought to face the a hh 


ſtooping down till the inſtant of the 
attack, 


while the firſt ſquadron ad- 
vances to ſuſtain the advanced guard. 


If the enemy appears defirous to re- 
new the charge 


and obſtinate in 
diſputing the paſſage, he may make 


ule of a feint, and by falling back 


bring them oppolite to his infantry, 


who will have them in the flank, and 
by a well-placed Gre put them nflant- | 
ly in diſorder, His cavalry, profiting - 


by this, muſt imimediatelv face about, 
and fall upon them with all pc ible 


violence; which cannot fail to com- 


lete their defeat. 

All villages, hamlets, and houſes, 
ſhould be avoided; eſpecially by night 
(which is the moſt common time tor 
the partiſan), to avoid being diſco- 
vered by the barking of dogs, or be- 
ing ſeen by pealants v ho can inform 
the enemy. You will fee equally 
how dangerous it is to keep the great 
roads by day, or to croſs places that 
are to Opeth in an enemy's country. 

If you cannot avoid paſting through 
a village, it ſhould be done in a hurry, 
marching confuledly, very clole, and 


filling up the whole breadth, by which 


you will conceal vour {tre neth {rom 
the peaſants; ſome officers mould re- 


main at coming in, and in the rear, 
till the Whole are paſled, 
that no one {tops or withdraws, The 


lame care ihould be taken at every 
road that opens upon your route. At 
the approach of every place that 1s 
covered or hollow, {ſuch as houſe, 
gully, &c. they ſnould halt till 
it is well examined, and continue at- 
tentive in pafling it. 

At the paſſage of defiles, bridges, 
or ſords, the advanced guard ſhould 


without making a noiſe, 
him a round about way, that none of 


_ailcover paſſengers in 


ſtruck. 


taking care 
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ſtop at one hundred. paces, and form 
till the whole corps is paſſed and in 
order. The ancients employed dogs 
to diſcover the enemy in ambuſcade 
but, it will be well to diſtruſt ſuch 
ſpies, and to ſuffer none with the 
corps, as there is nothing more dan— 
gerous; their diſpoſition ſe ading them 
to bark at meeting the leaſt animal, 


they will furniſh the enemy with a 


thouſand opportunities of Zblerving | 
you, before you can know where 


"they are. 


You ſhould always ata the guides 
that were taken at ſetting out; but, 
if neceſſity requires another, the 
quarter-maſter ſhould go and take one 
and lead 


the peaſants may diſcover either your 
party or route. If any of the party 
light of the 
march, they ſhould be {topped and 
brought to the corps, and care taken 
to prevent their eſcape, 

The parry ſhould never reſreſh in 
a village, but in a wood by day, and 
open country by nicht, cauling every 
neceltary to be brought to them tron 
places in. the neighbourhood, which 
onght to be received from the: pea- 
{ants at a diſtance, ſo that they can 
neither diſcover the number nor qua- 
lity of vour corps. During the whole 


lime of topping, you ſhould not be 


lparing of ſentries, and have always 

tix norlemen ready to ſecure any per- 
ton by «hom you imagine you are 
pe, ceived; when. their "number be- 


comes couliderable, they ſhould be 


tied together, and great care taken 
that none eſcape till the ſtroke is 
1 he officers ſhould be equal- 
ly attentive that no ſoldier gets out of 
ht; and, if they meet a deſerter 


from the enemy, he ſhould be con- 


ducted immediately to the corps, and 
then to the army, under the care- of 
a n0n-commilſioned officer. 

When neceſſity obliges you to top | 
in the neighbourhood,” of ſome farm 
or hamict, you muſt take polleſſionof | 
it, and carry off the farmer or chief 


of the place at going away, threaten- 


ing to kill him and ſet his houſe on 
fire it any one [tir from the place be- 
fore he is releaſed. Every horſe- 
man ſhould take Care to have a ſpare. 

fore 
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fore (hoe, and a peck of oats.—If an 
officer of infantry marches a detach- 
ment to relieve a poſt at a diſtance, he 
ſhould not mount his horſe till out of 
fight of the camp, and chould dil- 
mount on coming in fight of the poſt; 
but if it is only about à lea igue dittant 
from the ariny, .and near the enemy, 


it is better to go on foot, fo as to be 
! 


leſs encumbered in caſe of engaging 
with any parties of the enemy. The 


men j#hou}d not be preſſed too much 
tor fear ol the rear, but 
thould march cloſe without it oppi ing, 
and in as Many as the roads will 
Permit, ping profound filence, 
that they may hear any orders that 
arc given. 

An officer u Ne ) marches at the e head 
of a party, cus nt to Keep exact arder 
and profound lence, that they may 
be in a {tate to execiite whatever he 
may order tor their defence; but, in 
giving his oreccts, he ſhouid take care 
to-do it wth a firm and determined 
countenance, % as to make the os 
Giers think that he 1s ſure 6! whar he 
is about, and that nothing better can 
be done. 5 il 2. men lee” their 


lagging in 


files 


J 
KCL 


officer heſitating, Gr varying in his 1 
orders, they 11 nagine he does not 
Know what to do; and, ling hin 


diſfordered, they become o. It is 
upon fuch occalions that an officer 
ſhould be ſteady to reſtrain his party, 
and make them inſtuanily obey. The 
danger is greater on a march. than in 
An attack. Here the ſoldiers: have 
their arins.in their bands; and, Tee- 
ing tlic beioce them, 

Teady £0-ECAOvVAage, 


SiC AIC 
a mich. they are leis upon their 
guard, and have OL their 
rendifteſs: then, lays Vigetius, an at- 
tack contounds them, an ambulcade 
diforders them. An. officer 
therefore to take every precaution in 
EX: annnkite by his advanced guard, 


a Places that may conceal pay of the. 


| nen. | 


But, as the oreate(: precaution can 
not Prexe Qt an officer on a march 


tro being attacked, it is neceflary, 
as 755 n as he perceives he enemy, to 
Adlern if the party is fuperior 10 nis 

ctachment ; whether it conſiſts of 


cavalry or infantry, or both together. 


If it is cavalry, and ſuperior, there 


incloſed, 


as potlible, kee. 


It is otherwiſe on 


Arins in 


aught 
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is no neceſſity of being diſcouraged; 
but, on the contrary, he ſhould pro- 
fit by every advantage that offers, by 
gliding into land that is furrowed, 
uneven, cut, and difficult or inacceſ= 
ſible to cavalry ; ; or if the country is 
he could line the hedges, 
and cheer ap his foldiers by ſome en- 
Four aging language, while he dif- 
patclies a | truſty fellow with advice of 
his ſituation to the general. if the 
enemy march up to him in this ſitua- 
tion, he muſt do all that he can to 
luſtain the attack, by ordering his 


party not to preis upon one another, 
to keep up their fire, and not to diſ- 


charge their pieces till they are at the 
nuzzles. 

When you have the vantage of | 
rocks or other obſtacles to the acting 
of cavalry, continue the route as near 
ing the party cloſe, 
and always ready to receive the ene- 
my. If the number of the enemy's 
cavalry do not exceed your party, you 


Day continue your route; and, keep- 


ing your men cloſe together and per- 


pared FEY will not venture to attack 
You: it an offer fees no means of 
otlefii(y an advantageous pott, or of 
getting to the poſt he was detached 
tw, he can do nothing better than re- 
treat to the camp, along ſome river 
or Wood, to prevent being broken : 
but, i he is lo cloſely purſued that he 
cannot avoid being beat or taken, 
there is no better manœuvre to imi- 
tas than that of the Barbets; who 
ſcaiter themſelves, and retire from 
tree to tree, ftom rock to rock, and 
deſtroy a party, who can neither beat 
them nor take one of them. 5 
The moment of taking poſleſſion of 


a poſt is the molt critical that a de- 


tachment can have; officers have 
been frequently attacked at the very 
time they thought they had nothing 
to do but quietly take the neceſſary 
meaſures for remaining in {afety. _ 
It the party which arrives at a poſt 
is to relieve another, the officer that 
is to be relieved gets under arms as 
ſoon as his ſentries give notice of the 
approach of the relief. The detach- 
ment being known, they are permit- 
ted to enter and occupy the poit in the 
room of thoſe that are to depart; at 


- the fame time, the corporals go. 10 


relieve 
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relieve the ſentries, and the officers 
and ſerjeants give the counter-ſign 


with the detail of all that js to be 


done at the poſt by day or night. He 
ought likewiſe to get information 
from the officer he relieves, it the 


enemy make incurſions in the neigh- 
bourhood; if their guards are dil— 
tant, whether cavalry or infantry, 
and whereabouts placed. After thele 


precautions, let him guard againſt his 


poſt being ſurpriſed. 


The ſentries being relieved, the of- 


ficer that is to go out muſt form his 


detachment, and return to camp with 
the ſame precautions as in coming. 


The new detachment remain under 


arms tilh the other is gone fifty paces: 
then the officer is to make them lay 


down their arms againſt the parapet, 


putting their havre-ſacks againſt the 
gun locks, to prevent duſt from [poi]. 
ing. them, or the dew of the night 
from wetting the powder. In an 


open country without fortification, 


the men muſt not go to any diſtance 


from their arms when they lay them 


down in the day, and keep them be- 
tween their knees when they fit round 
their fires in the night, with the locks 
inward, to prevent accidents. 

| [Lo be continued . 


ACCOUNT or THE LATE INUNDATIONS iN HOLLAND, &c. 


AMSTERDAM, Feb. 14, 1799. 
# Biwhe {ſwelling of the Rhine has 
been ſo vaſt as to burſt a dyke 
which kept out the fea at Nimeguen, 


and a conſiderable part of Dutch 


Gueldre has been inundated. Many 


of the inhabitants were drowned, and 


the remainder got upon the roots to 


ſave themſeſves trom the floating ice, 
but they were irozen there. The 


town of Dorth, nineteen leagues from 
Amſterdam, expects wiih wJieadtul 
anxiety tlic breaking up of. the troſt, 


das it is ſituated lower than the Legz- 


val, a river as impetuous as the 
Scheldt. This town is on the point 
of being ſwallowed, and the inhabi- 
tants are flying in all directions. Rot- 


terdam is in the ſame ituation. IJ he 


water is only fix inches below the top 


of the dykes, by which the fe is 
prevented from ruſhing iu. In the 
town of Deventer, ſix leagues from 


Amſterdam, the water is five feet 


above the dykes, and ſeventeen feet 


deep in the town. The numbers loft 
is unknown, as it is impoſſible to ap- 


proach the place. The bridges of 


the town of Arnheim, three leagues 
from this city, are carried away, and 


the communication between us and 


the Hague is entirely cut off by the 
ice and” the water of the Rhine which 
Should 


wind from the ſouth, we have as 
much to apprehend here as they at 
Dorth and Rotterdam, We ſhall, 


however, have the advantage of wo 


- ; 


hundred ſhips now in port, and we 
are ſituated near them. The difaſters 


occaſioned by the breaking up of the 


frozen rivers are the more dreadful, 
as all the wealth of this country con- 
lüſts in cattle and paſture lands, ſince 
commerce, both here as well as in 
France, has been ruined by the war. 
HAU, Feb. 14. The ca-devant 
Guelderland | is in a moſi diſmal ſitua— 
tion. At Nimeguen the bank-town 
has been inundated for two or three 
days. During the.time of the inun— 
dation, government neglected no 
means poli ble for giving relief to the 
unfortunate inhabitants. Small boats 


were em ployed to convey proviſions to 
the different villages, and to receive 


luch families as by the fudden in- 
creaſe of the waters were obliged to 
fly to the eminences in order to fave 

their lives. Theſe boats, however, 
were ſoon rendered uſeleſs, as the ex- 


ceſſive cold covered the waters again 


with ice, Boats were then put upon 


ledges, but the proviſions with which 
they were laden were almoſt entirely 
frozen. The diſaſter is at its height, 


and we have received no intellige nce 
of the inundated villages. 

Fields of ice arrive, covered with 
men and cattle. :; In feveral places 
the dikes are broken down, and at 


Bois le Puc the inhabitants have re- 


tired to warehouſes, fituated in the 
higheſt part of the town. Some vil» 
lages are entirely under water. 


We have as yet nonews from Frieſ- | 
land, Overyſſel, or Zealand, Several 


poſts 


1 
% 
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polls from Germany are now due, but 
we are acquainted with the misfor- 
tunes which have takea place at Co- 
logne and Duileldorff. This public 
calaniity has excited_the utmoſt at— 
tention of government. Yeſterday 
the directory vs rote to the firit cham- 
ber to demand an extraordinary aid 
of - 100,500 florins, which was im- 
mecdiate;y granted. 

Marcy. z. The calamities occa- 
ſioned in this: country. by-the inunda— 
tions are, by the Mlefling of God, on 
the point of terminating. The breaks 
ing up of the rivers has taken place 
ſome days ago, and they have refum- 
ed their former. courſes, 
along with them an inmente quant! ty 
of Mater and ice from the upper 
countries of the Rhine and Nleuſe, 
which. covered. the 
Guelderland, Overyſſel, and Batavian 
Brabant. The Water has fallen every 
where, and the dykes which {fill-re- 
fitted have been preſerved. But we 
hourly receive intelligence 
misfortunes that humanity. 
The lofles which ve have exve rienced, 
both in men and ca He, are incaltuta- 
Ble. a diſtricts of the Meuſle have 
moſt eſſentially ſuffered during the 
laſt part of the innndation, as the in- 
habitants, 
curity from the ſtreugth and felidity 
of the great dyke. on the left bank, 
had token no precautions to preſerve 
themicives and their property. Many 
houſ:s were ſwept away, and at Hei. 
dickhuiiſen, near Neuſden, Citizen 
Jongb, the lord of the village, ha- 
ving eſcaped, 
the roof of his caſtle, it was on a 
ſudden cut from the reſt of the build— 


ſhock 


ing, and carried off by an enormous. 


piece of ice, on which he floated for 


a long time, in the middle of the 
night, with fiiteen perlous who were 


with him. 
all carried off to ſea, had not the 
floating ice — 5 p ed in its pro- 
orels, by the trees of à large foreſt, 

which was at a conſiderable diſtance 
from the place of 1ts Gepartare. In- 
ternal navigation is about to recom- 
mence, and that by ſea is already 
opened, as ſhips can now get out ot 
Amſterdam, 


carrying | 


country, 
pr OVINCEeS of | 


of freſh. 


thinking 11 emfelves in ſe-. 


Chi 


with all his family, on, 


1 would have been. 


— — „ = 
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BRUGes, March 20. The ſudden 
thaw having filled the canals in the 
interior of the country, all of which 
communicate with that of Bruges, 
the latter was of courſe overflowed, 
as the water could not be drawn off : 
as betore the deſtruction of the lluices, | 


on the repairs of which large ſums ot 


noney have been already laid out, 
but without an{wering any good pur- 
poſe, — The inundation both on the 
eaſt fide of the canal, as alſo in 
Bruges, and round the town, was 
immenſe ; numbers of perſons were 
obliged to quit their houſes in boats, 
the ſtreets being impaſſable, | 
The crops of all kinds will ſuffer _ 
much from the inundations in Flan- 
ders and in Holland. In the latter 
many places are ſtill de- 
luged by the floods. 5 
EAST IN PDIESͤ. 


Extrqcl fr om the Calcutta Gazette, dated | 


the latter End of Auguſt, 1798. 

The floods up the country have 
done conſiderable damage; much 
more indeed than we at preſent are 
aware of; nor is it improbable but 
we may ſoon experience its effects 
even in Calcutta, having traced them 
from their riſe dow n to Dinapore can- 
tonments, The river Goomty is the 
firſt we hear of that has riſen to any 
extraordinary height, which, in the 
beginning of the preſent month, roſe 
beyond the memory of man. Not 

Many d. ays, at er the river alſo roſe at 
unar. The words of a correſpon- 
dent will exp! ain the dreadful effects 
of it ;——©* The river has been riſing 


tor 1 days paſt very rapidly, 


and is now at an affoniſhing height 
tar bevond what can be remembered 
by the oldeſt inhabitant of Chunar. 
ihe whole circumjacent country is 
entirely inundated, and the Surgah _ 
Nullah, which is generally a full 

diu: irter of a mile from the Ganges to 

the weſtward of the fort, has now 

formed a junction with it, ſo as total- 
ly to cut off all communication from 
one part of the line to the other,— 
The Surgah Nullah, though in moſt 
ſeaſons not exceeding three hundred 


yards in breadth, is now an immenſe 


expanſe of water, The damage done 


by this tremendous flood is incalcu— 
lable: 
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with the wind at N. N. E. 
ceeded for the Red Buoy, Where we 


40⁰ 


la ble: we ſhall mention a few particu- 
Jars of it: — One of our officers, whoſe 
bungalou was ſituated about 60 yards 
from the bank of the Nullah, and 
which has ſtood perfectly ſecure for 
theſe taelve years paſt, was forced to 
quit it at midnight, and embark with 
his family on- board of a boat which 
he fortunately had at the time, as the 
Nullah was then lowing into lus bun- 
galou, which has fince entirely fallen 
down, as have alſo molt of the fſoji- 
a>ers* houſes erected on the banks of 
it. This terrible deluge (for fo. we 
may call it) has ſwept away whole 
villages, and every day, nay every 
hour, preſents the ſhocking ſpectacle 
of floating bodies, immenſe trees, 
choppers, &c. Several houſes and 
out- offices at this ſtation, which ſtand 


above the ordinary channel] of the 
river, are entirely filled or furround- 


ed by it, which js ſtill rifing to the 
moſt alarming height, and ruthes on 
with aſtoniſhing rapidity, ſo as to 


create an apprehenlion that the whole 
Ration, except the fort, will be com- 


pletely immerſed, It is to be feared 


that accounts of the moſt diſtreſſing 
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tlie 
which, 
we apprehend, muſt be laid totally 
under water.” | 

The next account we have of theſe 
deſtructive and alarming floods, is 


nature will he received from 
lower parts of the country, 


{rom Dinapore, as deſcribed in the 
tolls O | 98 5 17 ated the Sti Thr” 
frant':--** The : miſerable; ſtate. the 
whote Sum 15 reduced to at pre- 
{ent cannot be deicribed, ar! ling from 
one ot the moſt ſerious ande deſtri Uuetlve 
inundations that was ever exPerienc: ed 
inthe memory of the oldeſt inhabitant, 

{© It began on the 24 init; at night, 


and has continued to jncreale upon. 


us ever ſince; the entire face of the 


country has been laid under water for 


thele five days paſt, and is {0 very 
deep in the cantonments as to render 
it neceſfary to uſe boats to go to and 
from the different ranges of barracks. 

« The water has now only to rife 
four inches more to be in the veran- 
deahs of the quarters; and, as the in- 
undation till continues to flow | in upon 
us and Increaſe, we fear it will not 
be long ere it has arrived at that 
height,” 


FARTHER PARTICULARS of the LOSS of the PROSERPINE FRI- 
GATE; being the OFFICIAL ACCOUNT, addrefled by CAP T. WAL L1s to 
VIC E-AbMIBAL DICKSON, and dated Newark Ifland, Feb. 18, 1799. 


IR, It is with infinite concern I 
am to inform you of the lols of 


his majeſty's ſhip Proſerpine, late un- 


der my command, in the river Elbe, 
on Friday morning, the 1ſt inſtänt, 
having ſailed from Yarmouth the 
Preceding Monday at noon, in com- 
pliance with the order you were pleaſ- 


ed to give me. Nothing material hap- 


pened from that time until Wednel- 


day morning following, when being 


Cloſe in with Helligoland, I made 4 
ſignal for a pilot, which I very soon 
got on-board; it being a fine day, 


anchored for the night; here we 


found that the buoys had been taken 


up, and a conſultation, in the pre- 


fence of Mr. Grenville, took place 


with the Helligoland pilot, and the 
two belonging 1 to the ſhip, who pro- 


feſſed a thorough knowledge of the 
river, as to the practicability of get- 


their marks perfectly well: 


| Kept company 


we pro- 


ting up the river without the buoys: 
they all agreed there was not the 
fmalleft danger or fear of our getting 
to Cuxhaven, if I would only pro- 
ceed on between half ebb and half 
flood; that in that caſe they ſhoula 
ſee the fands, and that they knew 
morning we got under weigh, having 
a very fine day, with a {mall 


the Prince of Wales packet, who 
with us from Yar- 

mouth; ſtanding on a-head of us. 
he afternoon, "about four 0 clock, 
being within four miles of Cuxhaven, 


it began to now, and came on very 


thick, 


which obliged us to anchor : 


at this time we ſaw but little ice in the 
river. At nine P. M. the wind fhifted 
to E. by S. and blew the molt dread- 
ful ſnow ſtorm that can be imagined, 
and which brought down ſuch tor- 
rents of heavy ice on us with the ebb, 
that, 


in the 


breeze at 
N. N. E. and proceeded up the river, 
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were thrown overboard, in order to 
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that with all hands on deck, it was with 
the greateſt difficulty, and uſipg every 
precaution to prevent the cables being 


cut, that we preſerved our ſtation til | 


the morning. 
flood tide having nearly carried, the 


At eight o'clock the 


ice up, which Ic it an opening a-head, 
and ſeeing the river all blocked up 


above us, with the packet on-lnore, 


and no potlibility of either landing 
Mr. Grenville or proceeding higher 
up, there was no time to be loſt in 
making our retreat out of the Elbe: 


PS accordingly got under weigh, and 
ſtood ont, to endeavour to Make a 


landing on ſome part of the coaſt of 


Jutland, which Mr. Grenville in— 


formed me, from the importance of 
the ſervice we were on, was abſolute- 
ly neceſſary, if pollible, to effect; 


but unfortunately, alter the pilots 


had informed me that we were Oy 


of all the ſands, the ſhip ſiruck : 

half paſt nine, on nearly the a 
mity of the ſand ſtretching out from 
it blowing a very heavy. 


this and: 
gale of wind, ſhe went on with vieat 
torce, though we had no {ul ſer but 


the fore- topmaſt itay- ſail ; there were 
but ten fect water ander the fore part 


of her keel. 1 immediately hoitted 


us ſo ſoon that it was found imprac- 


ticable, the boats were hoiſted in again, 
and all hands were turned to, to e 
the ſhip, and heeling her towards the 


bank, to prevent her falling into the 
ſtream, which would be ſudden de- 
ſtruction to all of us; in this we ſuc- 
ceeded, for as the tide ebbed away 


ſhe took to the bank; the firſt run of 
the tide brought down ſuch heavy ice 


on us, as immediately carried away 


our ſhores, tore all the copper from 


the ſtarboard quarter, cut the rudder 


in two, the lower part of which lay on 
the ice under the counter; ; notwith-. 
ſtanding which I did not give up the 


hope of getting the ſhip off the next 
"her guns and ſtores 


lighten her for that purpoſe, all of 

which was borne by the ice, which 

will give you ſome idea of the thick- 

neſs of it. At ten o'clock on Friday 

night, it being high water, the heavy 
VOI. VI. No. 35. 


maged. 
Mr. Grenville, the gentlemen and 


gale at S. E. kept out the tide to that 


degree, that we had three feet water 
leſs than when we got on, which put 


an end to all our hopes; tor on the 
return of the ebb, and during the 
whole of it, it is impoſſible to deſ- 
cribe to you the dreadful ſtate we 
were in, expecting every moment to 


be torn to pieces by the ice; the ex- 
treme cold weather, the darkneſs of 


the night, and the heavy ſnow ſtorm, 


_ altogether made one of the moſt 9170 


trefling and deplorable ſituations that 
a ſet of unfortunate people were ever 
Piaced in. On Saturday morning the 


gale increaſed to an uncommon de- 
oree, the ice was up to the cabin- 


windows, the ſtern- poſt broke in two, 
and the ſhip was otherwiſe much da- 
It was then propoſed by 


officers, to try to get over the ice to 
this place, as the only means left to 


ſave the lives of the ſhip's company, 
and as ſtaying on-board any longer 


was uſelets, and might be attended 
with the moſt dreadinl conſequences, 
Althoug the propotal {ſeemed to mea 


very dangerous one, and little like- _ 
hood of its ſuccets from the thick- 


nels of the weather, the extreme 


out the boats with an intention of cold, our total ignorance of the way, 
Carrying out an anchor; but, being 
high water, and the ice returning on 


any many other reaſons, vet, as it 
was the general with, and the ſhip 
inevitably loſt, 1 agreed to quitting 


her. — At halt paſt one o'clock, it be- 


ing the laſt quarter's ebb, the ſhip's 

company commenced their march on 
the ice in ſubdiviſions, attended by 

their reſpective officers, in ſuch good 
order as will ever reflect the higheſt 
honour on them. At three o'clock, 
P. NI. having ſeen every perſon out 
of the ſhip, I followed, accompanied 
by Lieutenant Ridley of the marines ; 
and at half paſt fix o'clock P. M. 


after a journey of ſix miles, in the 
1levereſt weather that ever was ſeen, 


over high flakes of ice, and ſome- 
times up to our middles in ſnow, and 
water, we arrived at this place, where - 
1 had the ſatisfaction of finding Mr. 
Grenville, and every perſon in fatery, 
except ſeven ſeamen and a boy, who 
were frozen to death in their maſſa ge 


hither : a few others bad their legs 
and fingers frozen, but I am happy 


to inform you that they 3 are in a fair 
* way 
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termiſſion. 
the 6th, the ſcarcity ot proviſions, 
and the weather being more moderate, 


way of doing well. To all-bountiful 


. Providence do attribute this mira- 


culous eſcape ; nor can ve ſufficient- 
ly praiſe the Almighty for his care 
and deliverance of ſo many of uns. 
From the time of our arrival here 
until the Tueſday night following, 
the ſtorm laſted without the leaſt in- 
On Wedneſday morniny, 


made it neceſſary to lend part of the 


ſhip's company to Cuxhaven, ſome of 
the inhabitants having undertaken to 


£0 as guides, 


Mr. Grenville's great anxiety and 


zeal to get on, urged the profecution 


Of this plan as 1005 as pollible ; there- 
fore, at eight o'clock, 


the 11 ſuit- 
ing, Lieut, John Wright, my firſt 
lieutenant, and one half of the of- 


ficers and men, with Mr, Grenville, 


Mr. Wynne, Mr. Fiſher (ſecretary 
of embaſly), the three meſſengers 
(Meſirs. Shaw, Detry, and Matſon), 
with. fervants; guides, &c. ſet off, 


and providentially arrived at one 
o'cleck at Cuxhaven, after a paſſage. 


as dangerous and diftculttoencounter 


with as that which they experienced 
on their journey from the ſhip to 
here. 


The remainder of my ſhip's 
company 1 kept, in hopes of ſaving 


the ſhip's ſtores, ſhould there be any 
poſſibility of doing lo. On Friday the 


8th, Mr, Anthony, the matter, vo- 
lunteered with a party of men to go 
on-board the ſhip, to endeavour to 


bring on- ſhore ſome bread, which ar- 


ticle we were much in want of, as 
well as to aſcertain exactly her fitua- 


tion; they effected with great dif- 
ficuity their purpole ; and, on their 


return, Mr. Anthony made the fol- 
lowing report, viz. That the ſhip had 


ſeven feet and a half of water in her, 
lying off on her beam-ends; that ſhe 
appeared to be broken aſunder, the 
quarter. deck ſeparated from the gang- 


way ſix feet, and apparently only 


kept together by the vaſt quantity of 
ice about her, 
was ag reed 10 have no more commu- 
nication with her; but on Sunday 


From this account it 


morning the 1oth, on enquiry, 4 


found that the clearneſs ot the day 
had induced Mr. Anthonv to ſet off 
again for the ſhip; and that Mr. 


height; 


lugger, 
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Kent, the ſurgeon ; Mr. W. John- 
ſon Bowes, midſbipman ; Mr. Wil- 


liam Tait, boatſwain ; William Fox 
and Andrew Augrain, ſeamen ; had 
accompanied him; they got on- 
board, and unfortunately neglected, 


until too late in the tide, to TTeturn, 


which left them no alternative but 


that of remaining on-board till the 
next day. 


About ten o*clock at night 
the wind came on at S. S. E. and blew 
a moſt violent ſtorm; the tide, tho” 
at the neap, roſe to an uncommon 
the ice got in motion, the 
velocity of which ſw ept the wreck to 
deltruction, for in the morning not a 
veſtige of her was to be ſeen, and 
with. It, Jam miſerably afraid, went 
the above unfortunate officers and 
men ; and, if ſo, their loſs will be a 
great one to the ſervice, as in their 
different departments they were a 

great acquilition to it : the only hope 
1 have is, that Providence, which 


has ſo bountifully affiſted us in our 


recent dangers and difficultics, may 
be extended towards them, ſo as to 
preferve their lives, by means of the 
boat or otherwiſe; but 1 am ſorry to 
ſay, my hopes are not founded on the 
noſt diſtant degree of human proba- 
bility. This "melancholy accident, 
happening ſo unexpectedly, added to 
my other misfortunes, has given ſo 
ſevere a ſhock to my health and 
ſpirits, as to prevent me hitherto un- 
dertaking the journey to Cuxhaven, 
where the ſurviving ſhip's company 


now are, except a few who are here 


with me, and with whom TI ſhall ſet 
out as ſoon as we are able. I have 


given the neceſſary directions for of- 


ficers and men embarking on-board 
the different packets, and "the Rover 
now at Cuxhaven; and [I 
am in great hopes they will be able 


to take us all to England as ſoon as 


the navigation of the Elbe will admit 
of it. Before 1 finiſh this melan- 
choly narrative, it is my duty to ac- 
quaint You, that in no inſtance have 
Britiſh ſeamen conducted themſelves 


with more propriety, manly fortitude, 
and attention to diſcipline, than the 


oficers and men under my command 
before and fince our unfortunate ac. 
cident. The inhabitants of this iſland 
are ſo latizfied with their behaviour, 
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that, in a letter to me, they returned 


them their univerſal thanks; and 1 
am likewiſe to obſerve to you, ir, 
that, in ſupport of this diſcipline, 1 
have been well allied by Lieutenants 
Wright and Perry, and Lieutenant 
Ridley of the marines, who merit my 
warmeſt acknowledgments. I am to 
requeſt, fir, you will be pleaſed to 
repreſent their conduct to the lords 
commiſſioners of the admiralty, to 
whoſe countenance and protection 1 
humbly beg 1 to recommend them. 

CUxHAVEN, Feb. 23. lt is with 


great Sledfare 1 inform you, that, on 


my arrival at Cuxhaven this morning, 
with the remainder of niv {ſhip's com- 
pany, from Newatk-ifland, 1 found 
that Mr. Anthony the walter; With 
the ſurgeon and boatlwain, had ar- 


rived here the preceding night. The 
account Mr. Anthony gives (the 
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\HE new plan of police, which 
has been ſubmuted to govern- 


ment, and which the felect commit 


'tee of the houſe of commons have 


honoured with their recommendation, 
is compounded of two {chemes. The 


one propoled by Patrick Colquhoun, 


Eſq. and the other by Jeremy Ben- 


tham, Eſq. 

Mr. Colquhoun? s plan is to conſo- 
lidate the hackney-coach office and 
the hawkers' and pedlars' office, and 
to eſtabliſh a central office, in Sommer: 
let-houſe, called The Board of Police 
Revenue, to conſiſt of five commif— 
ſioners, who ſhall have the general 
ſuperintendence of the police "of the 
metropolis and its vicinity. That 
they ſhall not only regulate the hack- 


ney-coachmen and hawkers and ped- 


lars, but alſo horſe-dealers, pawn- 
brokers, houſes for flaughtering 


horſes, livery- ſtables, dealers in old 


naval ſtores, hand-fiuff, old iron, ſe— 


cCond-hand clothes, founders, per- 
ſons keeping dravght carts, truck 


Carts, together with auctioneers, &. 


all which trades are propoled to be 
put under annual licences, for the 


ſake of a more rigid ſuperintendence, 
and from all which he propoles to 
draw a revenue of 104, 8331. per ann. 
which would 50 t to defray the ex- 
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pectation of failing) will not afford 


in the iſland of Balrrum, 
providentially they all made their 


packet's being in a momentary ex- 


me an opportunity of ſaying more, 
than that the ice which hat adhered 


to the ſhip, and ſurrounded her in 


ſuch a heavy body, afrer ſhe had 


flonted in the manner I have before 
(ap- 5 


deſcribed on the 11th inſtant, 
ported her without quitting her, it 


treezing very hard for ſome days, till 


at length the wreck was caſt on-thore 
trom which 


elcape; and I ſhall beg leave to re- 


fer you to Lieutenant. Wright (the 
bearer of this), who is very able to 
give you any 


farther 1nformat! on, 
whom 3 ſhall folluw to England as 


ſoon as I have made the neceſſary ar- 
rangements here, which | 8 795 will 8 


be. by next Ther lay. | 
Jams WALLIS. 


OP: 5 


o e K. 


pences of the general police eſtabliſh- 
ne nt; 


trom thoſe trades and occupations, 


and od” draw the money 


which chieffy contribute to robbery 
and de predation, by being either the 


receivers, Carriers, or ſecreters, of 
This board could 


ſtolen property. 
alſo have the ſuperintendence of 


altenz—and both Mr. Colquhoun and = 
the committee ſyggeſt that all lodging 


te 
houſes thould allo be regiſtered, either 


with or without a {mall licenſe, from 


6d. to 28. 6d. per ann. in order that 
the names, occupations, and deſcrip- 


tions, or all lodgers might be conſtant- 


ly know 5 he board ſhould have 
extenũve powers, and its warrants to 
extend over the tour counties of Mid- 


dletex, Fſſex, Kent, and Surry ; that 
they mould h ave the power of diſtri- 


buring {mall rewards to conſtables or 


others for meritorious ſervices; that 


they thould be empowered to enact 


| bye-laws for minor objects —fuch as 
the controul of all coaches, chairs, 


carts, barrows ; the removal of nui— 


lances and all annoyances; the cor- 


rection of all offences againſt the 
cleanlinets, the quiet, and the free 


paſſage,of the ſtreets of the metropolis. ' 


It is alſo propoſed that the attorney- 
general ſhould appoint counſel for the 
crown to conduct all criminal proſe- 

| 3ÞF 3 Saen 
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cutions, as it 1s found that from the 
the expence, the time waſted, or the 
1ndiſpoſition of perſons in general to 
become proſecutors, numbers of of- 
fenders annually eſcape, and are let 
Jooſe on ſociety to renew their depre- 


404 


dations.— There are a 
other regulations propoſed, all con— 
nected with this new general 9 88 
board. 

This for the detection or the pre— 
vention of crimes.— Mr. Bentham's 


plan is for the treatment and reform 


of criminals, His project is fo curious 
and ſo extenſive, that we give it in his 
own words. 


Propoſal for 4 new and lis expenſive 


Mode of employing and reforming 


Convidls. 


Te author, having turned his 
thoughts to the penitentiary ſyſtem 
fromm its firſt origin, and having late- 
ly contrived a building in which any 
number of perſons may be kept with 
in the reach of being inſpected during 
every moment of their lives, and ha— 
ving made out,as he flatters himfelt, 
to demonttration, that the only eligi- 
ble mode of managing an eftabliſh- 


£5 


ment of jach a nature, in a building 


of ſuch a conſtruction, would be by 


Contract, has been induced to make 
public che following propoſal for 


maintaining and employing convicts 
in general, or ſuch of them as would 


- otherwiſe be confined. on-board the 


Hulks, for twenty-five per cent. leſs 
than it coſts government to maintain 
them there at preſent; deducting alſo 
the work at 
preſent performed by them for the 
public; upon the terms of his re— 


ceiving the produce of their labour, 


taking on himſelf the whole expence 


of the building, fitting up and ſtock- 


ing, without any advance to be made 
by government tor that purpoſe, re- 
quiring only that the abatement above- 


mentioned ſhall be ſuſpended for the 
firſt year. [All theſe articles taken into 
the account, the originally -iutended 
penitentiary- houſe, on the late Mr. 
Blackburne's plan, would not have 


coſt ſo little as 2ool. per man; for 
1000 priſoners, 200,000]. excluſive of 


the whole annual expence of main- 
tenance, &c. to an unliquidated a- 


mount. 


number of 


Work, 


or POLICE. 


Upon the above-mentioned terms | 
he would engage as follows : 

. To furnith the priſoners with a 
conſtant ſupply of wholeſome food; 
not limited in quantity, but adequate 
to each man's deſires. 

2. To keep them clad in a ſtate of 
tightneſs and neatneſs, ſuperior to 
what is uſual even in the improved 
priſons. 

3. To keep them ſupplied with ſe- 
parate beds and bedding, competent 
to their ſituations, and in a flate of 


cleanlineſs ſcarcely any where con- 
joined with liberty. 


4. To inſure to them a ſufficient 
ſupply of artificial warmth and lighr, 
whenever the ſeaſon renders 1t nec ef. 
ſary, and thereby ſave the necellity 
of taking them prematurely from 
their work at ſuch ſeaſons (a> in other 
places), as well as preſerving them 
from tutfering by the Inclemency of 
on weather, 

. To keep conſtantly from TEN 
in Oi to the practice ſo hap- 
pry received, every kind of ſtrong 
and ſpirituous hiquor, unlels where 


ordered in the way of medicine. 


6. To maintain them in a ſtate of 
in violable, though mitigated, ſeclu- 
ſion, in allorted companies, without 
any of thoſe opportunities of promil- 
cuous aſlſuciation, which, in other 
places, diſturb, if not deſtroy, what- 
ever good effect can have been ex- 
pected. from occafiohal folitude. | 

J. To vive them an intereſt in their 
by allowing them a ſhare. in 
the produce. | | 

8. To convert the- priſon into a 
ſchool, and, by an extended applica- 
tion of the principle of the Sunday- 
ſchools, to return its inhabitants into 
the world inſtructed, at leaſt as well 
as in ordinary ſchools, in the moſt 


_uſciul branches of vulgar learning, | 


as well as in ſome trade or occupation 
whereby they may afterwards earn a 
livelihood. Extraordinary culture 
of extraordinary talents is not, in 
this joint of view, worth mention- 
ing: it would be for his own advan- 
tage to give them every inſtruction by 


which the value of their labour may 
| be increafed. 


9. To pay a penal ſum for every e- 
ſcape, with or without any default of 


wr 
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his, irreſiſtible violence from without 
excepted; and this without employ- 
ing irons on any occaſion whatever, 


10. To provide them with ſpiritual 


and medical aſſiſtants, conſtantly liv- 
ing in the midſt of them, and keep— 
ing 1 8 in view. 

. To pay a ſum of money for e. 
very one who dies under his care, ta- 
king thereby upon him the !. aſurance 
of their lives for an ordinar „ premi— 
un, and that at a rate rounded on 
an average of the number of deaths 
not among impriſoned felons, but: a. 
mong perſons of the lame ages ai li- 
beriy within the bills of mortality 

12, To lay for them the foundation 
ſtone of a proviſion for oid age, upon 
2 7.7 of the annuity ſocieties. 

To iuſure to them a livelihood 
al the i (eo of their terms, by 
letting up a ſublidiary eſtabliſhment, 
into which all ſuch as thought pro- 
per ſhould be admitted, and 1n which 
they would be continued in the exer- 
ciſe of the trades in which they were 
employed during their confinement, 
without any farther EAPENeS to go 
vLernment. 

14. To make himſelf perſon: ally re- 
ſponſible for the reformatory efficacy 
of his management, and even make 
amends in moſt inRanees for any ac- 
cident of its failure, by paying a ſum 
of money for every Þ Irifoner COnviIC- 
ted of a felonv after his diſcharge, at 
a rate increaſing according to the 
number of years "he had been under 
the propoſer's care, viz. a ſum not 
exceeding 100. ik he priſoner had been 


in the Penitentiary Panopticon one 


year; not excceding 151. it two years; 


not exceeding 291. if three years; not 


exceeding 251. if tour years; not ex- 
ceeding 3ol. if five years, or upwards; 

ſuch ſum to be paid jmmediately on 
| conviction, and to be applied to the 
indemnification of the perſons injured 
by ſuch ſubſcquent offence, and to be 


equal in amount to the valne of the 
injury, ſo long as it did not exceed 


the ſums reſpectively above fpecrfied, 
15. To preſent to the Court of 
King's Bench, on a certain day of 
every term, and afterwards printand 
Publiſh, at his own expence, a re- 
port, exhibiting in detail the ſtate, 
not only moral and medical, but œco— 


nomical, of the eſtabliſhment; ſhew— 
ing the whole profits, if any, and in 
what manner they ariſe; and then 
and there, as well as on any other 


day, upon ſummons from the court, 
to make anſwer to all ſuch queſtions 


as ſhall be put to him in relation 


thereto, not only on the part of the 


court or officer of the crown, but, ty 


Jeave of the court, on the part of any 


perſon whatſoever; n | tl 
anſwer to which might tend to fub- 


, -5e&t-tum-.to conviction, though it 


were for a capital crime, not excepted, 
treading under foot a maxim, invented 
by the guilty for the benefit of the 
guilty, and from which none bur the 
ouilty ever derived any advantage. 

156. By neatneſs and cleanlineſs, by 


diverlity oi employment, by variety. 
of contrivance, and above all by that 


peculiarity of ,conſtruction, which, 
without any anplegfant or hazardous 


vicinity, enables the whole eſtabliſh- 


ment to be inſpected at a view, from 
a conmodious and infulated room in 
the center, the priſoners remaining 


unconſcions of their being thus oh. | 


ſerved, it ſhould be his itndy to ren. 
der it a ſpectacle ſuch as perſons of 
all claſſes would, in the way of amuſe. 


ment, be curious to partake of; and 


that not only on Sundays, at the time 
of divine ſervice, but on ordinary 


dus, at meal-times or times of work: 
— Providing thereby a ſyitem of ſu- 


perinrendence, univerfal, uncharce.. 
able, and uninterrupted, the moſt ef- 
fectual and indeliructible of all ſecu- 
rities againſt abuſe, | 

Such are the methods that have 
occurred to him for accumplithing 


that identification of ** Intereſt with 


1 ” the « Fectuating of which in 


he pe rlon of the governor, is declar- 
ed to be one of the leading objects of 


the pe nirentiaryact, 19 Geo. Ie. 
The ftation of gaoler is not in com- 


mon arcount a very elevated Que 


the addition of contractor has not 
much tendency to raiſe it. He little 
dreamt, when he firſt launched into 
the ſubject, that he was to become a 
ſuitor, and perhaps in vain, for ſuch 


an office. But inventions unpractiſed 
might be in want of the inventor : - 


and a ſituation thus clipped of emoln- 
ments, bil it was loaded with ob- 
lig. g 
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dates. Penetrated therefore with the. 
importance of the end, he would not 
ſuffer himfelf to fee any thing unplea- 
fant or diſcreditable in the means. 
Plan of the Priſon. —T he building 
circular: an iron cage glazed : a pl fs 
Jantern, about the ze of Ranelagh : 
the priſoners in their cells, cccupy- 


ing the circumference: the officers, 


governor, (chaplain, ſurgeon, &c.) 
the center. 


By blinds and other contrivances, | 
the inſpeciors concealed (except in as 


far as they think fit to ſhew themſelves) 


from the obſervation of the priſon— 
ers: hence the ſentiment of a ſort of 


inviſible omnipreſence. The whole 
circuit reviewable with little, or if 


\ neceſſary without any, change of place. 


One ſtation in the inſpection part 
affording the moſt perfect view of e- 


very cell, and every part of every 


cell, 1 where a ſcreen is thought 
fit occaſionally and e to be 


interpoſed. 


Againſt fire (if under a ſyſtem of 


| conſtant and univerſal inſpection any 
ſuch accident could be to be appre- 
tended) a pipe terminating in a flex- 


ible hoſe, for bringing the water dow n 
into the central inſpection- room from 
a ciſtern of a height ſufficient to force 


It up again by it own preſſure on the 


mere turning of a cock, and ſpread it 


thus over any part within the building. 


For viſitors, at the time of divine 


fervice, an annular gallery, rifing 


from a floor, laid immediately on the 


ceiling of the central inſpection room, 


and diſclofed to view by the deſcent 


- of a central dome, the ſuperior ſur- 


face of en ſerves, after deſcent, 
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ligations, wight be in want of candi- 


for the reception of miniſters, clerk, 
and a ſelect part of the auditory : ibe 
priſoners all round, brought forward 
within perfect view and hearing of the 
miniſters to the front of their ref EC- 
tive cells. 

Solitude, or limited ſecluſion, as | 


lLibit un. But, unleſs for punithment, 


Iimied ſecluſion in aſſorted companies | 
is preferred: —an arrangement upon 


this plan alone exempt from danger. 


The degree of ſecluſion fixed upon 
may be preſerved in all places, and 
and at all times inviolate. KHitherto, 
where ſolitude has been aimed at, 
ſome of its chief parpoſes have been 
fruſtrated by occaſional aſſociations. 
The approach, one only: gates. 
opening into a walled avenue cut 


through the area. Hence no ſtrangers 


near the building without leave, nor 
without being ſurveyed trom 1t as 
they paſs, nor Without being known 


to come on purpoſe. The gates of 


open work, to expoſe hoſtile mobs; 
on the other tide of the road, a wall 
with a branch of the road behind, to 
ſhelter peaceable paſſengers from the 


fire of the building. A mode of for- 


tification like this, if practicable in a 
city, would have ſaved the London 


priſons, and prevented the unpopular | 
accidents in St. George's-fields. | 


The ſurrounding wall itſelf ſur- 


rounded by an open palliſade, which 


lerves as a fence to the grounds on 


the other ſide; except on the fide of 


the approach, no public path by that 
fence. -.A: centinel's walk between, 


on which no one elſe can ſet foot with- 


out forcing the fence, and declaring 


Mmfelk s 8 at iealt, if not an 


. 


B ATTLE OF TURIN, Seer. 7, 1706. 


"HE city of Turin had been be— 
fieged by the French from the 
26th of May til] the beginning of Sep- 
tember, when the imperialiſts under 


Prince Eugene, by long and painful 


marches, arrived to its relief. 


The prince, having joined the Duke | 


of Savoy, reſolved to attack the ene- 
my. The Duke of Orleans, and the 
Marſhal de Marſin, who commanded 


tHe French army, had ſtrongly forti- 
fed themſelves with entrenchments, 


which extended all the way between 


the Doria and the Stura, at the junc- 


tion of which rivers the city of Turin 


ſtands. Though the enemy had made 
little impreſſion on the works, yet the 
garriſon began to be in great danger, 


through the want of ainmunition : 


this was what determined the prince 
to come to immediate attion.—As 
ſoon as the ſun roſe in the morning of 
the 7th, the imperialiſts were drawn 
up in the plain. They marched di- 


rectly towards the French lines. The 


Duke of Savoy and Prince Bunte, 
. 2 


— 
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jed them on. The right was com- 
manded by the Prince of Saxe Gotha, 


who had under him the Counts Ki- 


nigſeck, Harrach, and Bonneval ; 

Prince Alexander of Wirtemberg 
commanded the left; the Prince of 
Anhalt Deſſau, in the Pruſſian 
troops, were poſted at the extremity 


of this wing; the centre was com 


manded by Lieutenant velt-marſhal 
 Rebinder ; and the Baron Krichbaum 
commanded the horſe; the body of 
reſerve being committed to the Mar- 


quis of Langallerie. The whole. 
of theſe the iu- 


marched in columns : 
fantry compoſed eight, four in the 
firſt line, and four in the ſecond; the 
cavalry followed in the fame order. 
All the granadiers of the army de— 
tached from their reſpective regiments 
formed (ix corps: by theſe the attack 
Vas begun: the artillery was placed 
between the columns of foot, with 
Every thing belonging to it. 

As ſoon as they were got as high as 
the village of Alteflan, "the lines be- 
gan to form. 
drawn up in order, ſufficient inter- 


vals being left between the batta! ions 
for the ſquadrons to paſs if there. 
The grenadiers 


ſtould be occaſion. | 
advanced at the liead of the lines, and 
in this order they continued to march 
till they were within half a cannon— 
ſhot of the entrenchments; from 
whence the enemy ceaſed not firing 
impetuoufly on our troops. 
ſwered them on our fide firſt with tif. 
teen pieces on the! ett, IOC after u aids 
with-.all we bad: this lignal, 
Count Dhaun, 5 of Turin, 


knowing that we were engaged, or- 
dered the twelve battalions to ally 


While 
the cannohading laſted, the imperial- 


Their ſhot 
reached no father than the parapets, 
and did no execution; while the ene— 


from the gate of the palace. 


Uts luftered very much. 


ys few directly into the lines; this 
made the ſoldiers impatient to come 


to cloſe quarters, and was the cauſe 


they were permitted to begin the at- 


tack alittle ſooner than was intended. 


The Pruſſian infantry, under the 
command of the Prince of Anhalt, 


charged firſt on the right. Their be- 
haviour was very fierce and ſoldier- 


like, for they advanced reſolutely and 


of five imperial regiments. 


The cavalry was allo 


We an- 
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in good order to the very foot of the 


intrenchment, but there they ſuffer- 
ed ſome diſorder. On this the brigade 
of Wirtemberg was ordered to ad- 


vance with all poſſible diligence oa 


the right of the left, being compoſed 
The Pa- 
latine troops under General Rebinder 
being in the centre, and the Prince 


of Saxe Gotha on the right of all with 
his own troops, ſome Dutch and Au- 
ſtrians. The fire became general then 


along the line; and it was very briſk 


on both ſides for ſomewhat more than 


half an hour, during which the com- 


batants ſeemed to be ſeparated by a 
cloud of ſmoke and ſulphur, which 


hindered them from advancing to each 
other. 


the Prince of Anhalt, he led them up 


directly to the entrenchments - the 


troops followed with great cheerful- 


nels and alacrity, proud of the pre- 


ference that was given them, and re- 
ſoiute in ſhewing how well they de- 


ſerved rhe honour that was done them 
In vain did the 


on this occaſion. 
French diſcharge on them a ſhower of 


bullets and grenades; they paſſed the 
ditch, mounted the entrenchment, 
and took poſt there. 


expoſed himſelf in the midſt of this 


great fire as much as any private man. 


One of his pages and another of his 


domeſtics were killed behind him; he 
himſelf had a fall from his . 
The ſoldiers were much concerned 


to lee him down, but he immediately 
revived them by riſing briſkly and 
making a ſign with his hat that he had 


received no wound. He was imme- 


diately re-mounted, after which he 


led on his troops as before. 


The Prince of Wirtemberg in the 
mean time advanced alſo with the five 
imperial regiments under his com- 


mand; he forced the entrenchment, 
and demoliſhed that part of it through 
which he entered, in order to facilitate 
the paſſage of the cavalry. la the 
centre the Baron de Bruder with his 
troops fell in upon the engem: the 
Palatine troops exerted themſelves to 


the utmoſt, in order to mount the en- 
trenchment, any the enemy on the 


other 


Prince Eugene, impatient of 
delay, advanced with his horſe to the 

{tide of the Pruſſians; then putting 
himſelf at their head, together with 


Prince Eugene 
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f declare herſelf. 
was forced on all hands, and the im— 


cannon were come up, a 


408 


other hand did all they could to hin- 
der them; this produced great ſlaugh- 


ter on both ſides; at laſt they carried 


it, and got on the other ſide; his 
royal highneſs of Savoy paſſed with 


them, and they immediately levelled 


the entrenchment, in which they took 
poſt. 


right had not as yet puſhed the ene- 
my from their poſt, becauſe they were 


ſtronger there than in any other place; 


being in poſſeſhon of the caſtle of Lu- 


cengue, from whence they made a 
terräble fire, without being expoſed. 


The attack laſted more than an hour 


and a half; and in the mean time the 
of rank killed in this engagement on 


cavalry in their centre, taking the ad- 


vantage of our having levelled their 


lines, forced one of thoſe paſſages, 


penetrated into the imperial camp, 


and att empted to attack the Saxon 1n- 
fantry in flank ; they were repulſed 
however by the horſe, who charged 


them very briſkly, and when they 
were once broke they carried in their 


retreat fear and confuſion amongſt 


their own party. The Prince of Saxe 


Gotha then forced tie entrenchment, 
in.ſpite of all the fire ot rhe caſtle of 
Lucengue.—Victory began now to 
The entrenchment 


perial cavalry had taken poſt therein. 


The enemy however rallied on their 
right, and formed a line, having none 


10 oppoſe them but cavalry, and be- 


fore them a ſpacious field, When the 


infantry of the ſecond line with the 
a new action 
followed, and in conſequence thereof 
a new victory. The enemy was every 


where obliged to fly in ſeparate bo- 


dies. When they found ail was loſt, 
they took a ſudden reſolution to 5 ns 


don their camp, and retired with the 
utmoſt precipitation; but they firſt 
9 5 he moſt 

conſiderable of theſe was that in the 
church of Podeſtra, which blew up 
about ſix in the evening, the exploſion | 
of which ſhook all the houſes in the 


ſet fire to their magazines. 


town: this magazine in blowing up 


ſet fire to ſeveral others ia the neigh- 


bourhood, ſo that this quarter was en- 
tirely deſtroyed, overturned, and 


burnt. An accident much reſembling 
| this deſtroyed Marſhal Marlin, who, 


The Prince of Saxe Gotha on the of them. 


''300 were VS 
llain was not fappoſe d to exceed 2000 


their wounds. 


SATTLE or. TURIN, 


having been dangerovſly wounded in 


the action, was carried into a poor 
houſe at a {mall diſtance from the 


field of battle, to which place Prince 


Eugene ſent him a guard, as he de- 
bred, and he afterwards began to dic- 


tate letters for the court of France, 


but he had not time to make an end 
Some powder thereabouts 
took fire, and filled the little houſe 
he was in ſo full of thick ſmoke that 
he was ſtifled; he 1s reported to have 
ſaid when dving, that, if any thing 


could conſole him for the loſs of life, 


it was his not ſurviving the glory of 


his maſter's arms. 


Marſhal Marlin was the only . 


the ſide of the French, but there were 
ſeveral of. note wounded, and among 


them the Duke of Orleans himſelf ; 
the prifoners amounted to upwards 


of 6600 meh and of theſe upwards of 
icers. The number of 


men, without including however ſuch 
as were drowned in the Po or the Do- 
ria, nor thoſe who died afterwards of 
On the fide of the im- 
perialiſts there fel] fifteen hundred 
men, amongſt whom was the Prince 


of Brunſwick Beveren, 


Great quantities of valuable things 
were found in the camp before Turin, 
in the head quarters at Lucengue, at 
the old park, on the mountain, &c, 
The tents, equipages, horſes, mules, 


cattle, plate, linen, and clothes, all 


fell a prey to the ſoldiers, the town(- 
men, and pealants. The arnllery 
which was taken in the camp, on the 
batteries, and in the field of battle, 


amonnted to 164 pieces of cannon and 


fifty- {1X mortars; bombs, grenades, 


tools and engines of war neceffary in 


mines and in "batteries, were found i in 


vaſt heaps at the batteries and in the 


niagazines. 
The oJory of this viſtory was every 
way complete, and furpaſſed the very 


hopes of the well-wiſhers to the houſe 


of Auſtria, ſince it delivered Turin, 


cleared his royal highneſs of Savoy's 


dominions, and 1n fine all Italy, from 


the terror of the French armies, _ 


Thus ended an undertaking which 
coſt France more than any other en- 


terpriſe during the war. 
SELECT 
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SAM: SKIFT.. A Sons. 
AM Skift is my name you muſt know, 

Of treſh water bred to the notion; 
On Thames's ſmooth furfice I row, 
Content as a ſon of the ocean. 
In pleaſures untainted by pain 
My days they all roll away merry; 
Of fortune, then, need 1 complain, 
Poſtefs'd of my Poll and my WHRErry ? 


Contented I ſeck for my reſt, | 
And riſe with the lark to my labour ; 
That thought never lodg'd in my bre: itt 
That could myure a friend or a neighbour, 
When plying cach morn for a fare, 
| whiſtle and fing at the ferry, 
n ith a glafs bid defiance to care, 
And think but of Poll and my wherry, 
Like Charon who ply'd at the Styx 
For ſouls by the hundred together, 
Age, ſex, and condition, all mix 


In my bark, Thames's ſurges to weather. 


Then, ſince 'tis Sam Skift's welcome fate 
To fit down contented and merry, 

I'll laugh and fing ere ?tis too late, 

And tick to my Poll and my wherry. 


Lines found in a Bower facing the South, 


OFT cherub of the ſouthern breeze, 
Oh! thou whoſe voice I love to hear, 
When, ling'ring thro” the ruſtling trees, 


With lengthen'd ſighs it ſoothes mine car. 


Oh! thou whoſe fond embrace to mect, 
The young ſpring all enamour'd flies, 
And robs thee of thy kifles ſweet, 
And on thee pours her laughing eres! 


Thou at vrhoſe call the light fays ſtart, 
That filent in their hidden bower 
Lie penciling with tendereſt art 

The bloſſom thin, and infant flower; 


Soft cherub of the ſouthern breeze, 
Oh! if aright J tune the reed, 

Which thus thine ear would hope to plcale, 
By finple lay, and humble meed 


And if aright, with anxious zeal, | 
My willing hands this bower have made, 


Still let this bower thine influence tec], 
And be its gloom thy favourite thade 


For thee of all the cherub train 

Alone my votive muſe would woo, 
Of all that kim along the main, | 
Or walk at dawn yon mountains blue ; 


Of all that ſlumber in the grove, 
Or playful urge the goſs'mer's flight, 
Or down the vale or ſtreamlet move, 
With whiſper ſoft, and pinion light. 
Vor. VI. No. 835. 


Hold to my heart a litlefs 


P O E T3 Y. 


I court thee, through the elimineriag air & 
hen morning ſpri ugs from flumbers ſill, 

And, waving bright his golden h ns 
Stands tipt oe on yon eaſtern ill. 


Wait thee, when at noon reclin'd 

1 watch the murm' ring inſec throng 
In many an airy fpiral wind, 

Or filent climb the leaf along. 


I court thee, when the flow'rets cloſe, 
And drink no more receding light, 

And when calm eve to foft repoſe 
S1Ks on the boſom of the night ;_ 


And when beneath the moon's pale beam 
Alone mid thadowy rocks 1 roam, 


And waking vifions round me gleam 


Ot beings and of worlds to come. 


Smooth glides with thee my ts 


Thou warm'ſt to lite my languid mind; 


Thou cheer'tft a frame, with genial power, 
Phat droops in every ruder wind. 


Breathe, cherub! breathe! once {oft and 
warm, = 
Like thine, the gale of fortune bew: 
How has the de eng ſtorm 
Swept all I gaz'd on from my view! 


| Unſeen, unknown, 1 wait my doom, 


The haunts of mea indignant gee, 
gloons, 
And joy but in the muſe and thee, 


The SOLDIER“s FUN ERAL. 


AFRAGMERT. 
T is the Tun'rai march. 


ds 


Hark! from the blacken'd cymbal that dead 


tons ! 


It awcs the very rabblc multitude; : 


They follow filently— their carneft 3 | 


Lifted in ſelema thought. Tis not the pop 
And pageantry of death, that with fuch force 


Arreſts the tenſe ; the mute and mourning 
train, 


The whit: plumes nodding o'er the ſable 


hearſe, 


Had paſs'd unheeded, or perchanee awoke). 
A ferious ſmile upon the poor man's cacek 


At pride's latt irrumph, 
ſur'd ſounds, - _ 

This univerfal language, to the heart 

Speaks inſtant, and all theſe various minds 


Now heile znea- 


_Competl one teeling. But tuch better 


thoughts 


Will pats away—-how ſoon !—and thoſe | 


who here 
Arctollowing their deadcomrade to the grave, 
30 Bre 


Py 


1 did not think | 
That therchad been ſuch magic in fe 
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Ere the night- fall, will in their revelry 

Drown all remembrance. From the ties of 
lite 

Unnaturally rent, a man who knew 

No reſting place—no dear delights of home, 

Belike who never ſaw his children's face— 


Whoſechildren knew no father he is gone, 


Dropt from exiſtence like the wither'd leaf, 
That from the fummer tree is ſwept away, 


Its loſs unſeen. She hears not of his death 


Who bore him—and already for her fon 


Her tears of bitternefs are ſhed: When firſt 


He had put on the livery of blood, 

She wept him dead to her. We are, indeed, 
Clay in the potter's hand. One favour'd 

mind, | 
Scarce lower than the angels ſhaile 8 
The ways of Nature; and more tavour'd 1t1]l, 
Shed happinets around hin —whilſt his fel- 
lows, 


Fram'd with like miracle the work of God, 
Muſt, as th' unreaſonable beaft, drag on 

A lite of labour, like this ſoldier Hare: 
His wond”rous faculties beſtow'd in vain ; 


Be moulded by his fate, till he becomes 
A mere machine. 


Mrs. JoRvan' Sone in the Srcntr. 5 
: Mrs, [IC roſe the God of Day 


In yon bright burniſh'd Ky 3 


; Old Ocean kindled at the ray, 


And heav'd himſelf on high: 


On the deck Henry ttood 


To view the {welling tide 
Ah—no Henry—no ! 


| He thought not of the flood 


Twas Roſa by his fide. 


Now ſoftly ſunk the ſetting ſun 

Beneath his wat'ry bed; 

The evening watch was huſh'd and done ; ; 
The pilot “ hung his head.“ 


On the deck Roſa ſtaid 


To view the waters glide 
Ah—no—Roſa—no! 
Such thought ne'er touch'd the maid— 
Twas Henry by her fide. . 


DANG ER Or NEUTRALITY. 


The following Fable was lately ſent to the 
Kixs of Pavss14, pointing out to him 
the danger ot perſevering i in neutrality. | 
We give it in the criginal, that it may 
Joſe nothing of its epigrammatic point, 
but without precluding ourſelves how- 
ever from giving a tranſlation 3 in a tuture 

number. 


ES loups, ſ.chant qu'un be rger du canton 
Etait garde par des dogues fideles, 


| Firen ſerment, et promirent, dit-on 


De Vepargner, dans leurs guerres cruelles, 
S'il conſentait à laiſſer egorger. 


Ious ſes voiſins et le peuple berger. 


On lui prouvait, qu'etant ſeul au village, 


Mais le berger, qui voyait mieux que nous, 
Repondit non a I' horrible requete. 

« Me croyez-vous aſſez ſot, aſſez bete, 
Pour me fier aux promeſſes des loups ? 
Quand ils auront detruit tous mes confreres 
Pourrai qe ſeul combattre ces corſaires? 
Notre interet egale nos dangers. 
Exterminons cette coupable engeance, 
Neutralite n'eſt pas toujours prude ice.“ 


Solution of the Paradox in page 346. 


HAT in one there is none, * js not hard 

to exp lain, | | 

And in nine only one you can count 
In ſe Ven but five; by the ſame rule tis 


| plain, 
SIX alone unto nine will amount: 


That in fIVe theic's but four, you. will 


alſo agree, 
And in two* ] cannct find out one ; 


Three times elght is but three, as you 


plainly may ſce; 
And thus to my thought it is done. 


There not being any numerical letter | 


in hs words ONE and w. O. 


E OGRAPH.LC AL PARADOX. 


OUR le. rned gcographic folks, 
Among their other wondrous joE oy 


e a man may ſo be plac'd, 
That, whichſoever way he's fac'd, 


He cannot look towards the ſouth 
Howe'er he turn his gaping mouth. 

Now pry'thee make this riddle out, 

And keep us but one month in doubt. E. 


EPIGRAMS. 


A HAT cream 1s this? enquir's the 


clown. 
Says Jack, it is AN ICE one: 


Provok'd, cries Hodge, each fool in town 


Could tell me 'tis A N E one. 


2 


On two Childr en, to beauty Was very 


very extraordinary, though each of them 
was deprived of an eye. 
Lumine Acon dextro, capta eft Won 
ſiniſtro: 
Et poterat forma vincere uterque deos. 


Parve puer numen quod habes concede forori; 5 


Sic tu ccus Amor, fic erit illa Venus. 


FROM THE GREEN. 
Euripides (the ſtory gves) 
_ Told a conceited bard of yore, 
Three days it coſt him to compoſe 
Some dozen lines or more. 
That's ftrange, obſerves the wit, when 1, 
Per day, can pen ſome twenty {core :— 


It may be fo, he made reply, 


But then, at eve, they” re heard no more. 
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MONTHLY CHRONICLE or EVENTS. 


From the LONDON GAZETTES.. 
ADMIRALTY-OFFICE, Mar. 23, 1799. 


Copy of a Letter from Adniral King ſmall, 


to Evan Nepean, Eſq. dated March 2. 
IR, Pleaſe to inform my lords commiſ- 
ſioners of the adiniralty, that his ma- 


jeſty's {hip Melampus arrived here yeſter- 


day evening, and has brought in with her 
a French ſhip privateer, named le Mercure, 


of 16 guns, and 103 men, from St. Malo's, 
Which was returning into port from a ſuc- 


ceſsful cruiſe in the channel. | 
R. KINGSMILL. 


Copy of a Letter to Admiral Str Richard 

King, Bart. Commander in Chief at 
Plymouth, dated Tel-graph armed 
Brig, Torbay, Marci 19, 1799. 


St, 1 have the honour to inform you, 


1] arrived here at 7 o'clock this evening 


with P'Hirondelle brig corvette, mounting 
16 guns, long mines s and fix- pounders, and 
89 men, when the failed from St. Malo's 
three days ſince, but having captured an 
American. ſchooner and an Englith loop, 
reduced her complement to 72. I diſcover- 
ed FHirondelle on Monday morning at day. 
light, two miles on the lee-how, the Iſle 


de Bas S. E. 9 leagues: the immediately 
tacked and ſtood towards me; at half paſt 


ſeven, being cloſe along - ſide, an action coin- 
mienced, which continued tor three hours 
and a half; and after ſeveral attempts to 
board on both ſides, the being totally un- 


rigged, the ſtruck, and proved to be the 


veſſlel above deſcribed; five of her crew 
were killed, and tourteen wounded ; the 
Telegraph had tive wounded. I am proud 


to ſay, the company. of the Telegraph be- 


haved as Enzlith ſailors always do on fuch 
CCccations ; and to acknowledge the very 


Able aſſiſtance I received from Mr. George 
Gibbs, the maſter. I ſhall return to Ply- 


mouth the moment the wind will allow me. 
„ $A WORTH, 
Encloſures from the Iight Hon. Lord 
Bridport, to Evan Nepean, #4. dated 
March 20, 1799. 
Naiad, at Sea, March 5 5. 
The Heureux Hazard, n pri vateer, 


mounting 16 fixes and nine pounders, (but 
pierced for 20 guns,) and having on-board 


94 men, was this day taken by his majeſty's 
ſhip under my command. This ſhip faits 
very laſt, left Nantz only yeſterday, and 


was completely found and equipped tor a 
cruize of three months, | 


Naiad, Plymouth-Sound, March 19. 
+ I have the honour to inform your lordſhip 


of my arrival at this ee With the {tip 


I command, in order to land 103 French 
pri ſoners, being the crew of a French pri- 

vateer taken on the 5th in{t. off the Loire, 
by the Naiad and St. Fiorenzo. The Naiad 
has likewiſe ſent into Falmouth a ſmuggling 
cutter, laden with tobacco and fpirits. 

W. PI ERR EPONT. 

Extract of a Letter from Admiral Sir 


Hyde Parker, Knt. Commander in 


Chief of His Majeſty” D Ships and Veſſels | 


at Jamaica, to Evan Nepran, g. 
dated Feb. 10, 1799. 
I encloſe the liſt of the armed veſſels 


taken or deſtroyed, with the number of 


merchant veltels taken or deitroyed, by his 
majeſty's thips and vefle!s under my com- 


mand fince the laſt report; and [ have the 


pleaſure to ſtate, for their lordihips! infor- 
mation, that, fiom the activity of the cruize 
ers, few privatcers are at ſca. | 
TorarL.—Thirteen privateers and armed 
veſſels,. carrying ſeventy-two guns and tive 
hundred and eighteen men. 
MERCHANT VESSELS. 


TaxEN. BV the Queen and Lark 4 


Brunſwick 1, Thunderer 1, York 2, Acaſta 


3, Trent 4, and Hanibal 4; Trent and A- 


85 


aſta 4, Regulus 10, Regulus and Swallow 8 


2, Renommee aud Squirel 7, Magicienne 7, 
la Prompte x, 1 Jamaica and Lark 
2, Sauen 2 2, Ja Legere 2, Lark 7, Dili 


gence 13, Ratiler 1, Pelican and Brunſwick 


5 Drake and Serpent 2, Amaranthe 2, 
Stork 1. Total 89. 


DESTROTED. - Ry the Acaſta 3, Trent ; 
and Acaſta 7, Regulus 4, Regulus and 


Swallow 1, Magicienne 1, AE 2, Ja- 


maica and Lark 1, la Legere 1, Lark 1.— 


Total 21. HYDE PARKER. 
Admiral Harvey writes word that the 

loop Favourite has taken a valuable Ce- 

noeſe ſhip and a : Spanith brig in the W elt 


Indies. | 
The Ethalion, Capt. Counteſs, has cap- 


tured the Tadefatigable privateer, of 18 guns 


and 120 men. — The Naiad has alſo taken 


another privateer of 18 guns. 


Extract of a Letter from the Earl of Se. | 
Jincent, K. B. Commander in Chief , of 
Als Majeſty? s Shrps and Veſſels in the 


 Mediterrancan, to Evan Nepean, Eig. 

dated at Gibraltar, Feb. 26, 1799. 

1 encloſe letters from Capt. Bowen of 
his majeſty's hip Argo, and Capt. Siders 
of his majeſty” s loop I'Eſpvir, giving an 
account of the capture of the Santa Tereſa 
Spaniſh frigate, and Africa xebec; allo 


a letter from Capt. Markham, of his ina». 


jeſty's ſhip Centaur, relating the events of 
his czuizeon the coaſt of Catalonia. 
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appeariny fuilpiciony 
to them, when thc hos Aid one of the xe- 
bees hoiſted * 5panifin, upon which a Mooriſh 


Argo, off Port Mahon, Feb. 8, 1799. 
SIR, I have great pleaſure in acquaint- 
ing you, that in carrying your orders into 
execution, in company with the Leviathan, 
on the 6th inſtant, at four P. M. drawing 


round the eaſt end of Majorca under ſtorm 


Ray ſails, with a violent gale weſterly, 
diſcovered two large Spauith frigates at 


anchor, near a fortified tower on the fouth 


point of the Bahia de Alcude, who, imme- 
diately on ſceing us, cut their cables, and 
made ſail to the N. N. E. We inſtantly 
gave chace with all the canvaſs the ſhips 


could bear; untortunately the Leviathan's 


rnain-top ſail gave way, which cauſed her 
to drop a- ſtern; the enemy ſeeing this took 
the advantage 'of it, and after the cloſe of 
the day ſpoke each other and ſeparated ; one 
hauling her wind to the northward, and 


the other ſet top-gallant fails and kept away 
before it; which latter I followed. The 


darkneſs of the night precluded the Levia- 


than from ſeeing their manoeuvre, as alſo 


my ſignal to her to alter her courſe to port; 
however the Leviathan kept fight of the Ar- 


go, and was near up with us at midnight, 
_ when I got along-ſide of the eneiny, Who 


ſtill perſevered in his endeavours to get off, 
(although his ſmall fails were eithier hot or 


carried away in the chaie), 2nd did not ſur- 


render until he had received our whole 


broadſide, which wounded twe mien, and 


did much nüfchief to ls rigging. She 


proved to be the Santa Veret: 4, commanded 


by Don Pablo Perez, mount Wi in all 42 


guns, betides ſwivels and cohorns, and 


tanned with 280 ſeamen and marines, be— 


tides 250 ſoldiers; and in 1 530 perſons 


on-board. JAMES BOWEN. 
P. S. The Santa Tereſa is juſt out of 
dock, rebuilt, new coppercd, and is in 


every reſpect almoſt as good as a new thip ; 


the was completely ftored and victualled 
for four niouths, and is eſte med ons of the 
faſteſt failing trigates out of Spain, of large 


dimenſions, upwards of 950 tons, and fit 


for immediate ſervice. Her (conſort the 


- Proferpine, that made her eſcape, is of the 


tame force, but not fo larye. 
Eſpoir, at Sea, Feb. 22, 1799. 


Sz, At a quarter paft noon, the town of 
Marbollo bearing N. N. W. three leagues, 


F* 


5 brig and two xcbecs it the 8 


E. quirter 
j hoiſted niy colours 


brig in tow was caft off, and! Hſpoir hauled 
to the wind in chace ; it was ſoon perceiv- 
ed thuy were armed veflels, but, not being 


{o fortunate as to weather them, we ex- 


changed broadiides with both in paſſing : 


I Eſpoir, being tzc&ed, ſoon brought the xe- 
bec to cloſe action, which continued for an 
hour and a halt, When a favourable oppor- 


mmnety men; the other 
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tunity of boarding her was embraced, and 


after a ſhatp conteſt of about twenty minutes 
ſhe ſurrendered, and proved to be the Atri- 
ca, commanded by Joſepho Subjado, in the 
ſervice of the King of Spain, mounting 14 
long 4 pounders, and four braſs 4-pound 
ſwivels, having on-board > 5 ſeamen and 38 
ſoldiers from A\lgofamns, bound to Malaga. 
JAMES SANDERS, 
Liſt of Killed and Wounded. 


. L'Eſpoir. 2 Seamen. killed, 2 ditto 
wounded, 2 | | 5 
Africa. 1 Officer, 8 ſeamen, killed; 1 


cuptain, 2 Rate and 2.5 ſeamen, wounded. | 
Centaur, at Sea, Feb. 16. 
Sin, In obedience to your orders 1 pro- 


cecded to Sallo Bay, after the Spanith fri- 


gates, and having been joined by the Cor- 
morant alone, of the ſquadron under Capt. 
Bowen, reached Sallo Bay, in winch I found 
twenty-one Swediſh and Daniſh merchant- 

men, but no men of war had been in fight 
of Sallo fince the 2d of February. Hav: ing 
looked into Fangal Bay and Tarragona, aifo 
where Lord M. Kerr, in the Cormi rant, 
took a tartan, and drove another on ſhore, 
I procceded towards Majorca, and at day- 


light the Cormorant took a ſettee laden with 


oil, and 1 chaſed two large xebecs and a 


ſettee, all priratee rs in the Spanith ſervice; 


one of Which, la Vierga de Roſario, I cap- 
tired, mounting 14 brats 12 pounders and 
two eſcaped; The 
0 _ night the Aurora joined and proceed- 
for Larragona, in conſcquence of intel- 
e I received of two Spaniſh frigates 
being there with Swiſs troops from Palma. 
On the 15th 1 fell in with the Argo and 
Leviathan, and the next inorning ſtood in 
for Sallo Bay. As the frigates were not in 
the neighbourhood, I attacked the town of 
Cambrelles, and, the Spaniards having quit- 
ted their guns ona tower, ſent the boats in un- 
der I. icut. Groſlett of the Centaur, who, after 


diſmounting the guns, burnt and captured 


as per margin“; a Velon Maria was taken 
in the ofting, from Aguilas bound to Bar- 
celona.— The Proferpine frigate, conſort to 
the Sama Tereſa, taken by the Argo, after 
having eſcaped to Palamor, has fince, 1 am 
informed by Captain Bowen, hauled clole 
into the bar of Barcelona. 
i MARKHAM. 

„ Burnt, Five ſettees.— Taken, 1 Tar- 
tan, laden with wine; 1 ſettee, laden with 
hoops; 1 ſettee, laden with wine; 1 ſettee. 
Jading unknown; an armed tartan, of 5 
guns, laden with wheat. 


Copy of a Letter to the Right Hon. ord 


bridport, from Capt. Keats, of his 
Maj. ſoy s 047Þ Boadicea, dated at Sea, 

March. 24, 1799. 
My Lox, I have the honour to inform 
your lordthip, that on the 7thanſt. I retook 
; all 
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an American, from Charles Town, bound 
to Hamburgh; on the Sth fell in with and 
liberated a neutral ſhip, from Charles 
Town, bound to Embden, and took the 
privateer la Requin, a brig, pierced tor 18, 
mounting 14, guns, with 70 men, which, 
when I fir{t diſcovered her, was in the act 


of taking poſſeſſion of the neutral. It is 
with extreme concern I add, that on the 
day following, in a violent gale of wind, the 


Requin overſet, although at the time the 


Had no canvaſs ſpread ; by which misfor- 


tune Mr. W. Clay, maſter's mate of the 


Boadicea, a young man of much merit, nine 
valuable ſeamen, and one priſoner, loſt their 


lives. R. G. KEATS. 


Copy of Encloſures from the Right Hon, 


Lord Bridport, K. B. to Evan Ne epean, 
Fh. dated at Spithead, March 30. 
Syiph, at Sea, March 21. 

My Loxp, I have the honour to inform 
vour Jordthip, that Le Debut French brig, 
letter of marque, of $ guns, pierced tor 16, 
from Bourdeaux to Cayenne, laden with 
different forts of merchandize, was this day 
ebe by the loop under my command, 

$ JAgUes N. W. of cert 8 

I WHITE. 
Mermaid at See March 24. 

Mr Lo Rx D, I have the honour to inform 
your lordſhip, I this day, after a chace-of 
15 hours, (Sylph in company,) captured 
the Spaniſh packet Colondrina, Don Juan 


EI Buſto, captain, from the Havannah 


bound to Corunna, out 39 days, pierced for 
20 guns, but has only four on-board, cop- 
pered, 200 tons burthen, and a remarkable 
fatt failer : the has a cargo of ſugar, cocoa, 
and indigo. J. N. NEWMAN. 
Copy of an Enclo fare from Admiral Sr 
Heichard Kings, Ba 715 Commander in 
Chief at Plymouth, lo Han Nepean, Efq 
Spitfire, Plymou tit Sound, April 7. 


Si», I have the honour to acquaint you, 


that the Spitfire captured, in the violent 
gale of the gift ult. Scilly bearing N. N. 
W. I leagues, the French brig privateer 
Re tu: of 14 ſix and eight pounder guns, 


aud 65 men, pertectly new, being her firſt 


cruize, out two days from St. Malo' 5; had 
not made any capture. 
MICHAEL SEYMOUR. 
„ of an Encloſure from Cap: an D'. Au- 


555 gne, Prince of Bout!“ on, Commande 7 


of his Majeſty's Sap Bree: 2, ito Evan. 


Neps an, Fig. 
Danae, St. Helier, Jerſcy, April 4. 


S1R, | have the honour to acquaint you, 


that his mayeity's thip uuder my command 


captured the French national lugger le Sans 


Quartier this morning, off les Iles de Cho- 


fey. The prize is picteed for 14 guns, but 


all ſhe had on-board were thtown overboard 
in the chace ; ſhe has 56 men. 
LORD PROBY.. 


Copy of an Encloſure from the Right Hon. 


Lord Bridport, to Evan Nepean, Hi. 
HBoadicea, at Sea, April r. 
My Loxp, I have the honour to inform 
your lordſhip of the capture of a third pri- 
vateer this cruize by the Boadicea, viz. 


I'Utile, a very fine brig of 16 guns, eight- 
pounders, ten of which are braſs, and 120 


men, quite new, and three weeks from 
Bourdeaux. R. G. KEATS. 


Copy of a Letter fr om Vice- Admire! Har- 


_ vey, Commander in Chief at the lee 


ward Iſlands, to Evan Nepean, E/. 
dated Prince of Males, Fort Royat 
Bay, Martinique, March 4, 1799. 
Stk, You will be pleaſed to acquaint 
their lordthips, that Capt. Barton, of his 


majeſty's ſhip Concorde, captured on the 
14th ult. to windward of Antigua, la Pru- 
dent French ſhip privatcer, copper: - bottom- 


ed, of 18 guns and 100 men. She had been 
cruizing to windward of Barbadoes for {ix 
weeks, without making any other captures 


than 2 ſchooners, one from Halitax, and the 
other an American, and was on her return 
to the Spaniſh port of Saint Domingo, where 
the belonged, and from wheace ſhe had 


ſailed early iu December laſt. 
HENRY HARVEY 


Copy © of an Encloſure from V wce- Admiral 
© Dichfon, Commanding Officer of tis Ma. 
70% s Shzps and Heels at Yormouth, to 
of Nepean, . 
Aſtrea, at Sea, April 1 13. 
Str, I beg leave to acquaint you, that 
on the 10th inſt. the Texel bearing E. g or 


10 leugues, 1 fell in with and captured, 
after a Chace of 3 hours, la Marſouin French 
iugger privateer, of 14 guns and 58 men. 
She left Dunkirk the day before; had taken 


nothing | : R. DACKES. 


3 


5 ; March 3. This day the French 
garriſon furrendered by capitulation to the 


united forces of the Ruſſians and Turks. 
The Leander, and the E: rune oh 5 were 


taken in the port. 


The particulars are contained in the 8 
lowing Letter from Mr. Conſul Foreſti, t 
Lord Grenville, dated Port of Corfu, Mank 
7, on-board the Ruſſian {hip of war St. 
Paul, commanded by Vice-adm. Uchakoff 


My Lok b, I have the honour to inform 


vour lordſhip, that on the iſt inſt. an attack 
was made by the united Turkiſh and Ruffian 
forces on the iſland ſituated in this port. 
called Scoglio di Vido, and by the French 
[ve de Paix. After a very britk tire of a- 
bout two hours and a bait trom theſhips of 

So war, 
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414 19 8 
war, the troops were landed, and the ſaid 
iſland was captured. An attack was made 
at the ſame time on the outworks of the 
town, and Fort Saint Salvador was taken 
by the Ruſſian and Turkiſh troops, and the 


French themſelves evacuated another out- 


work called Monte di Abram. | 

On the morning of the 2d, a flag of truce 
was ſent aff by the French commander of 
the garriſon of the town of Cortu to the 
Ruſſian vice-admiral, for the purpoſe of in- 
forming him of the with of the garriſon. to 
capitulate; a Ruſſian officer was therefore 


ſent to the town with the propoſitions of 
the Ruſſian and Turkiſh commanders, and 
they were accepted of with little variation. 


The capitulation of the garriſon, of which 
T have the honour to encloſe a copy, Was 
ſigned this afternoon, on-board of the 
Ruſſian vice-admiral's ſhip. | 

| SPEREDION FORESTI. 
Ar. 1. The French thall give up to the 


Turkiſh and Ruſſian commiſſaries the town 
and the forts of Corfu, together with the ar- 


tillery, ammunition, provitions, ſtores, and 
all other public eflects, as they actually exiſt 
in the arſenals and magazines. The Turk- 


ich and Ruftian commiſfarics thall give re- 
ceipts for every thing that may be delivered 


to them upon inventories. 
2. The garriſon ſhall march, with all mi- 


litary honours, out of all the forts and poſts 
which they may occupy, one day after the 


ſignature of the pre'ent capitulation. They 


ſhall bedrawn up in line of battle upon the 


eſplanade, where they ſhall lay down their 


arms and ſtandards, with the exception of 


the officers, as well civil as military, who 
mall retain their arms; after which the al- 
lied troops ſhall take pofſeſſion of the poſts. 
The French ſhall enter immediately after 
into the citadel, where they ſhall continue 
to be lodged until the time of their embark- 
Aion, Which ſhall take place at the port of 
Mandaccio. 


until their embarkation. | 

3. The garriſon ſhall be conveyed to Tou- 
lon in veliels furnithed by the combined 
ſquadron, and at the charge of the ſat ſqua- 


dron, and ſhall be convoyed by ſhips of 


war, after having given their word of ho- 
nour not to bear arms for 18 months agaiuſt 
his majeſty the grand fignior, his majeſty 


the emperor. of all the Ruſlias, or againtt 


their allics the King of Engl: d, the king 


of the two Sicilics, and the preſent allies of 


the two empires. 

4. All the other Frenchmen employed in 
the iflaud of Cortu, às well civil as mili- 
tary, are comprehended in the preceding 


article; as alio the civil and military ofti- 
cers and-crews of the ſhip the Leander, the 
corvette la Brune, and of every veilel bg« 


| The commutlary-general and 
the ſtaff hall have a Ruſſian guard of honour 
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longing to the republic: they are permitted 
to carry away with them {as are allo all the 
individuals compoſing the garriſon of Cor- 
fu) all the effects and moveables which are 
their own private property. 

5. All Frenchmen, who have been made 
priſoners during the blockade and ſiege, are 
in like manner admitted and entitled to the 
advantages ſpecified in articles 3 and 4. 
They ſhall only be bound by the parole of 
honour not to carry arms againſt the con- 
tracting powers during the preſent war, un- 
leſs an exchange be made with the Turkith 
and Ruſſian empires. Pn 

6. A thip of war, of not leſs than 20 
guns, ſhall be granted, in order to tranſport 


the commiſſary-general, the general, and 


ſtaff. 2h 
7. The general of diviſion Chabot, and 
his ſtaff, a ſecretary ſelected by the com- 
miſſary-general, the two chiefs of admini- 
ſtration of land and ſea, with their families, 
and two ſecretaries for each, ſhall be per- 
mitted to go either to Toulon or to Ancona 
at their pleaſure, and at the expence of the 
contracting powers; but, if they prefer to 
go to Ancona, their paſlaze ſhall take place 


within one month from the preſent day. 


8. All public property, whether belong- 
ing to the town or to the garriſon, {the thip 
the Leander, the corvette la Brune, and all 
other veiiels belonging to the French repub- 
lic, inciuded,) ſhall be given up entirely to 
the commillaries of the Turkith and Ruttian 
powers. | | ; | 
9. The commanders of the allied ſqua- 


dron declare, that every individual, of what 


religion or nation ſoever, as well as all the 
inhabitants of the town and iſland of Cor- 
fu, ſhall be reſpected in their perions and 
property. They ſball not be proſecuted, 
nioleſtet, or purſued, on account of the po- 
litical opinions which they may have heid, 
or tor their actions, or for the employments 
which they may have filled undder the 
French government up to the date of the 
capitulation. The ſpace of two months 15 
granted to all thoſe of the ſaid inhavitants 
he may be defirous of removing them- 


felves and property elſewhere. 


10. The ſick, who cannot accompany. the 


garcifon, ſhall be treated in the fame man- 


ner as the Turks and Ruflians, and at the 
expence of the laid powers, and ſhall alſo, 
when cured, be ſent. to Toulon. The 


French gencral thall be permitted to leave 


at Cortu an officer with a ſum of 6000 
ivres, and alſo the neceflary number of ott; - 
cers oi health to drelsandtakecareottiiefick, 

II. The garriſon, the officers, and thoſe 
emploved in a civil or military capacity, 
ſhall receive, as well on-thore as on-board 
tae veilels, the ſame number of rations 
Which are allowed to them, according to e r 
Ws Jan Ly 
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rank, in conformity to the French laws, un- 
dil W debarkat ion at Toulon, or at Ancona. 

. The ſhips of war and tranjports 
which ſhall be employed in conveying the 
French either to Toulon or Ancona, ſhall 
not make any prizes either in going or re- 


turning, and the committary- -gencral en- 


- gages in the name of the French govern- 
ment to cauſe the ſaid veſſels to be relpet- 


ed by the French ſhips and veſilels, and to 


gvarantce. their return to Corfu; in like 

manner as the Turkith and Ruſflan admirals 

reſpectively promiſe in the name of their 

e to caule all the French compriſed in 

the preſent capitulation to be conveyed to 

the deſtination agreed upon. 

Done on-board the Ruſſian admiral's ſhip 
St. Paul, the 20th of February, 1799, 
Ruſſian Old Style; 
Year of the Republic. 


{ Cortu is a place of conſiderable import- 


ance, and commands, in a great degree, the 
entrance into the Adriatic. The capital is 
very ſtrong, and its circumference above 

our miles. It was the former reſidence of 
the Venetian governor-general over all the 
other iſlands. ] 


— 


Sr. Janes $5 1 3. . His majeſty 
| having been pleaſed to appoint the Right 
Hon. Sir George Yonge, baronet, knight 
of the bath, to be governor and commander 
in clief in and over the ſettlement of the 
Cape of Good Rope, in South Africa, with 
its territories and dependencies ; he this day 
took the oaths appointed to be taken by the 
governors of ins majeſty's plantations. 

The king has been pleated to appoint the 


Earl of Ligm to be his majeſty's ambaſſla- 
dor extraordinary at the Sublime Porte; 


Thomas Jackfon, Eſq. to be his majeſty's 

Ni): ter plenipoter re, to the King of Sar- 
dinta; james Talbor, £19. to be his ma- 
zeſt y's fecretary of legation at the court of 
Stockholm; juſtinian Cafiamajor, Efq. to 
be his mia ha; o ſecretary of legation at the 


court of Peter iburgh; and Anthony Merry, 


Eiq. to be his majeſty's conſul general in 
the domimons of the Kings of Der nia k, 
Sweden, and Pruſſia. 


HawmBURGH, April 45 According to tlie 


moit rèecent accounts from the Auſtrian ar- 
my it appears, that after the action of the 


21ſt ult. General Jourdan retreated in the 


night, between the 21ſt and 22d, to Stock- 
He then occupied the line 
from schaff hauſen through Engen to Dut- 


ach and Engen. 


lingen; in the neighoourhood of which laſt 


place he allembled the principal part of his 


army. The archduke advanced towards 


him on the 25in, when General Jourdan 


attacked the Auſtrians. His left wing was 
at firſt ſuccetsful ; but, his centre and right 


having becn defeated, he was obliged to re- 


13th Ventole, ih 


treat with his whole army in great diſor- 
der; his right wing towards Switlerland, 
and he himſelf, with the remainder of his 


army, towards Fribourg and Oſtenbourg. 


by the Black Foreſt. 


W hilt this was paſſing in Suabjia, Gene- | 


ral Maſſena in perſon attacked on the 23d 
the poſition of Feldkirk, where General 
Tellachich commanded in the abſence of Ge. 
neral Hoize. The French were repulſed 


Vith very great loſs, and driven over the 


Khine. Gencral Hotze is ſince returned to 


Feldkirk from Buckhorn, with the cor ps of 
' 12,000 men, which he had marched to that 
place, the French having retreated from 


th ence in conſequence of the Archduke's 
VIC” ry ot the 21K; 
the lols on both ade i in theſe ren 


actions, Which appear to have been won 
tought, has been very conſiderable, but much. 


greater on the part of the French than on 


that of the Auſtrians, who have however 
In the 


loſt ſeyeral oflicers of diſtinction. 
21ſt, the French are ſtated to have loſt 4000 
men, on the 23d 3c0c, and on the 25th 


their loſs is ſtated to have been much more 


conſiderable than on either of the preceding 


days. On the 20 'th, the archduke march - 


ed in purſuit of the enemy. 
RasTAaDT, April 7. 
army never diſtinguithed itſelf for gallan- 


try more than in the late battles. The 
archduke expoſed himielf to the fury of 


the enemy's fire. He cauſed General Baron 


Stander to be arreſted and conveyed to Vi- 


enna, and two officers to be ſhot at the 
head of the army tor cowardice. It is ſaid, 


that the cauſe of arreſting General Stander 
was that officer's keeping in his pocket. for 


three days an order of the prince, which 
directed him to ſend 10,000 men to the al- 
ſiſtance of General Hotze. 

The 25,000 Ruflians who were at Braſ- 


ſau, have taken the route of Italy. Accord- 


ing to letters from Auziburgh another corps 
is arrived in Eaſtern Gallicia. 


AyR1t 8. The congreſs Ri1l exiſts, al- 


though the negociations have not been re- 


ſumed. We expect intelligence from Ratiſ- 
bon with great impatience, and the deciſion 


of the diet with reſpect to the march of the 
Ruſſians. 


When that is once known, we 
Mall learn whether we are to ret uunce all 


_ hopes of peace with the empire. It is how- 


ever evident that the houſe of Auſtria is 


making every potlible effort to bring over 


the empire to its views, and to break off the 
negociations; but the ſeparate ſtares which 
with for peace, and have not been changed 
by the influence of Auſtria, continue to 
place their reliance on Pruſſia. T hey 2 
Horus 3 5 a 


The Auſtrian. 


The ſame 
letters add, that another corps is on the 
frontiers of Pruſſia, and that the king re- 
fuſes them a paſlage in oppotition to Ser 
intrigue. 


— 


— 
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that the cabinet of Berlin will ftrive to 


ſtrengthen its party in Germany by taking 


advantage of the want which ſo many weak 
powers mutt hare of its fupport to make 
their neutrality reſpected; and that ſuch a 
confideration will induce it to exert itfelf in 
precuring the concluſion of a ſeparate peace 
for the empire. This is the fituation of 
Kates, apprehenſive on the one hand of the 
reſentment of Auſtria, and on the other 
truſting to the protection of Pruſſia. 


In order to give our readers a more inti- 
mate knowledge of the events which have 


lately occurred on the theatre of war, Ve 


\ think it right here to take notice of the prin- 


_ Eipal places where the different actions took 
Place, atthe opening of the preſent campaign. 

SToOKACH, where the archduke is ſaid 
to have attacked and forced the centre of 
the republican army, is a liitle town at the 


weſtern extremity of the Lake of Conſtance, 


on the right fide of the Danube. Aach ts 
alſo ſmall town, very near the former, 
titrated on a mountain, whoſe declivity is 
towards Shaffhauſen, at the diftance of fix 
or ſeven Ieagues. From Shaffhauſen to 
Palle the diſtance is nearly thirty leagues. 
It was by means of the ſtone bridge of that 
place in 1796, that a part of the army of 
General Moreau faved itſelf, as it is fuffi- 


_ ciently fortified to check a victorious army | 


in tts purſuit of the vanquithed ; but, ſhould 
the retreat be made in a diſorderly manner, 
great loſſes might be ſuſtained before the fu- 
giti ves could effect the paſſage of the Rhine. 


FR EUDEN STADT, Where Gen. St. Cyr 


entrenched himſelf to make head againft 
General Nauendorf, is a town fortified in 
the modern ſtile, and defended by a citadel 
formed to protect a defile of the ſame name 
im the Black Foreſt, at the foot ot Kniebis, 
and formed by the courſe of the Renchen. 
This town is ten leagues diftant from the 
ſortrefs of Kehl. | 

VorArtBERs, through- which Mafſena 
endeavoured to penetrate, in order to open 
2 paſſage into Suabia, and join 
wing of the republican army of the Panube, 
is a part of Upper Auſtria, It is bounded 
on the weft by the eaſtern point of the Lake 
of Conſtance, and by the Rhine; on the 
eaſt by the mountain of Alberg, which. ſe- 
parates it from the Tyrol; on the ſouth by 
the country of the . ; and on the 
north by Svabia. It compriſes the four 


countries of Feldkirk, Bregantz, Pludenta, | 


and Sonnaberg. _ 

LUCcIENSTE!G, which ſigni fies the path- 
way of St. Lucien, is a defile through which 
paſles the road of communication between 
the Milaneſe, the Griſons, and Auſtria. 
That paſs is defended by a little fort or 
_ caſtle on which are mounted four picces of 
Cannon. 


tne right 


DEATHS. 
At 65 Dunchefs of Rutland's houſe, i itt 


Hanover-ſquare, her Grace the Ducheſs 


Dowager of Beaufort,—At her houſe in 


Pall-mall, the Counteſs of Kerry.—At his 


houſe in Charies-ftreet, Berkeley ſquare, 


the Right Hon. Charles Bingham, Ear} of 


Lucan, of the kingdom of Ireland. His 


lordſhip has left a fon and two daughters, 


one married to Earl Spencer. —At Long 
Lee, near Keighley, r. Thomas Booth. 


Being im ferrous diſcourſe with a friend on 


the 28th of February, who, during their 


converiation, told him the general falt was 
the day before, he anſwered * he could faft 
the day after,” which he continued to do 
(till the time of his death) for the ſpace of 


14 days and nights. He actually refuſed 


any kind of food, nor could his friends pre- 
vail upon him to take any fort of nouriſh- 
ment from the hour of his making the refo- 


lution that he would never break his faſt 


again! — At Kedleſton Park, the ſeat of the 


Right Hon. Lord Scarſdale, of a decline, 
the Counteſs of Portmore. Her ladyſhip 
was youngeſt daughter of John car} of 


Kothes, born Auguſt 23, 1753, and was 
married to the preſent Earl of Port more, 
by whom ſhe has left 2 ſons and three 
daughters. — At Lerwick, 


Jane Yanfon, aged 
192, who retained her faculties to the laſt: 
ſhe was married 63 years, and had careful- 
ly preferved her wedding ſhift to be her 


ſhroud. —Lately, at St. Jago de la Vega, 


Jamaica, a free negro woman, named Priſ- 
cilla Wragg, in the 12 1ſt year of her age.— 


Aged 107, Mrs. Owen, andy of Mr. 


Owen, at the Magazines, near Liverpool. 


In the $4th year of his age, at the Water- 


office, Villiers-ſtrect, Strand, Mr. Giles 
Jones, ſecretary to the Vork- buildings com- 
pany for more than forty years. 


Sir Richard Hotham, who died a few days 
car 
Chicheſter, has left the bulk of his fortune, 


ago at Hothampton, alias Bognor, 


ncarly 100,000]. to a nephew, but upon 


the expreſs ſtipulation that he continues the 


plan at Hothampton, of building and letting 
houſes for the bathing ſeaſon. 


lady who was the executive in this buſt. 


neſs, Sir Richard has bequeathed a very 
comfortable annuity. 


A poor woman at Wadhurft, whilſt dip- 


ping a pail into a ſmall ſpring, fell headloag 


into the water. She was diſcovered and 
taken out in leſs than fve minutes, and, 


though proper means were almoſt imme 


diately uſe to reſtore her to life, her reco- 
very could not be effected. This unfortu- 
nate woman's accident (and probably her 


very haſty diſſolution after it) was occaſion- 
ed by her having taken ſomewhat too treely 


of a liquor more potent than „Water from 
the Wen *. 


To the old 
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MILITARY ANECDOTES 


Ils officer was the perſon fixed 
upon by William III. to com- 


plete the reduction of Ireland in 1697, 


and to put an end to the war. To 
enable him to do this, his army was 


furniſhed with recruits and ſtores, and 


an unlimited pardon was tendered to 

all who would aſk the benefit of it. 
The abdicated James ſent over St. 

Ruth, a French general, who had ſig— 


| ritived himſelf in the wars againſt the 
proteſtants in France, and to him he 


gave the command of the Irith army ; 
but he, being in want of money, ſtores, 
and provilions, relolved on a war of 
defence ; he reinforced the garriſons 
of the ſtrong towns ſituated on the 
Shannon, and encamped his ariny at 
Athlone. Ginkell, having reduced 


Ballymore, advanced againſt the Iriſn 
army. Athlone conſiſted of two towns, 
one on the eaſtern the other on the 
weſtern ſhore of the Shannon. The 
town on the hither fide of the river 


was taken ſword in hand; and not- 
withſtanding the enemy in their retreat 
had broken dow n an arch of the bridge, 
which rendered it impoſſible to pals 


over it to the oppolite fide, yet the ri- 
ver was forded at a little diſtance, al- 
though it was deep and rapid, the bot— 


tom foul and ſtony, and the paſs guard- 
ed by a baſtion, erected for that pur- 


poſe. Never was a more deſperate ſer- 


vice undertaken, nor was ever exploit 
performed with greater courage and 
intrepidity. They palled twenty a- 
breaſt, in the face of the enemy, thro? 


an incellant ſhower of balls, bullets, 
and grenades. 
ſuch boldneſs, quitted the town with 


The Iriſh, appalled by 


the utmoſt precipitation; and, in an 
hour after the firſt man had entered the 


river, the place was entirely evacua- 


ted, and in the poſſeſſion of the Eng- 


liſh, who performed this deſperate en- 
terprize with the loſs of no more than 
fifty men. St. Ruth was informed by. 
cxpreſs that the Engliſh had entered 
the river, but he treated it as a chi- 


mera, ſaying, it was impoſſible they 


mould attempt to take a town which. 


he covered with his army, and that he 


would give a thouſand piſtoles it they 


would attempt to force a pallage. 


Being ſoon convinced oi the truth 
Vol. VI. No. 86. 


tions were granted nem. 


or GENERAL GIN KELL. 


of the information, he marched his 


army to the relief of the town; but, 
the cannon of their own works being 
turned againſt them, the night follow 


ing he truck his tents, and; marching 


ten miles, took poſt at Agrim, whi- 
ther Ginkell ſoon followed him. The 


Iriſh army conliſted of 25,000 men, 


the. Engliſh were no more than 18, ooo. 


On the i2th of July a deſperate en- 
gagement was fought, where, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſuperiority of the Iriſh, 


both as to ground and numbers, their 


general, St. Ruth, being Killed with 


a cannon-ball, the troops fled, and a 


dreadful carvage enſued, 7000 being 


ſlain in the action. and purſuit, whilſt 
this deciſive action was obtained by 


the Envlith with the loſs of only 700 


men. The remains of the routed ar. 


my. retired to Limeric, the only place 
of ſtrength in the kingdom which ad- 


hered to the caule of- James. On the 


25th of Auguſt, Ginkell ſat down be- 


fore the town; ; on the 4th of October 


following, it capitulated. As it was 


the defire of government to conciliate 
as much as poſſible the affections of. 


the Inth, very advantageous condi- 
A general 


pardon was extended to all the Irin 
then in Ireland WhO taken uparms 
in the cauſe of james, their eſtates 


and effects were reſtored to them, 


and their attainders and outlawries 


reverſed; and all ſuch as choſe to 
quit their country and retire to France 
were freely permitted to do it, and 
themſelves and. their effects conveyed 


thither at the expence of the Engliſh 
government. No leſs than 14,000 Iriſh 


are ſaid to have embraced this op- 
portunity, quitting, with a ſavage fury 


and joy, their native land, and con- 
ſenting to become, for ever, the lub- 


zects of a foreign power. 


A few days after the capitulation, a 


French fleet of eighteen thips of the 


line, with 30,098 arms, and a large 
ſupply of provitions and ammunition, | 
arrived upon the coaſt, to the great 


mortification of the vanquithed Irith, 


who would have been enabled, by 
fuch afliitance, to have protracted 
the war at leaſt through another tuin-. 
mer, Ginkell, on his return to Eng- 
5 3 . land, ; 
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land, received the thanks of the houſe 
of commons for his great ſervices, 
and was created Lord Agrim and 
Earl of Athlone, in commemoration 
of his ſervices, and of the places in 


A-L:BER T ID N FFII 


which he had performed them. 
capitulation © 


liam, at length, 


maſter of his three 
e | 


MEMOIRS OF LOVE AND GALLAN TRY; 


ALBERT AND Ma TILDA. —Concluded from p. 388. 


HE father ſoon returned, and 


proceeded with his narrative as 


follows : 

wy During the whole tw elve months 
of Matilda's noviciate, no intercourte 
of any kind had paſſed betwixt her 
and Albert, who continued under the 
Protection of this houſe, ahke ignorant 
of her father's death, and of all the 
other tranſactions which I have now 
rslated: yet, knowing that the term 
of ler probation was about to expire, 
he reſolved once more to attempt 
_ fome means of ming admittance to 
her convent. With this view, he made 
a Journey thither in the difcuiſe of a 
peaſant ; and, on the very morning in 
which his milireſs had eſcaped, ne 
preſented himfelf at the gate. 

© Conrad, who had by letter from 
the abbeſs been informed that her pri- 
ſoner had fled, was defired to come 
immediately and deviſe ſome excuſe 


to the ſiſters for what had happened ; 


for, although both to Conrad and 
Thereſa the: fact was evident enough, 


yet the ſiſter nans were d Rr ce in 


conjectures: till, by one of thoſe art- 
ful ſtretches of aſſurance, which con- 
ſummate villainy finds it eaſy to exert, 
Conrad recommended a plautible ex- 
pedient. 
Nant comfort of the good, and power- 
tu] weapon of the wicked) preſented 


it “elf, as the only reſource in this e- 


mergency. Thereſa was taught to {ay 
(for the preſent), that ſhe had no 
doubt the linful reluctance of Matilda 
to receive the veil had excited the 
wrath of heaven; and that ſhe was 


7 B. racuioufly {naiched au ay, ar per- | 


haps annihiJated, to prevent the dread. 
ful profanation of the holy ceremony 
at which ſhe muſt that day have 15 
filied, 

«This plan had been ſettled, 5 
Conrad was going with all hate in pur- 
ſuit of the fugitive, when, at the outer 


and Conrad, 


tion from the bloody ſcene, 
turned in the evenine to this convent. 
«How ſhalt I deſcribe (ſaid the 


Matilda; 


And now religion (that con- 


gate, he met the pretended peaſant. 


The penetrating eye, either of love 


or hatred, ſoon diſcovers a friend or 
enemy, however carefully diſguiſed— 
Conrad and Albert knew each other. 
Inſtantly the flames of hatred, jealou— 
ſy, and fury, kindled in their boſoms; 
ſeizing Albert by the 
© Pre caught the 
raviſher !!-—A 
in which Con- 


throat, exclaimed, 
villain, the ſacrilegious 
ſevere ſtruggle enſued, 

rad drew his fu ord ; 
had no weapon in is hand) dexter- 
ouſly wrenched the inſtrument from 
the band of Conrad, and plunged it in 
his boſom. The villain fell; while 
Albert fied with the utmoſt precipita- 
and re- 


good old monk) the contraſt betwixt 


the . oks of our unhappy youth at 


this moment, and on the preceding 
morning when he left us! Then, 1n- 
nocence, faintly enlightened bya glean 


of hope, {in iled in his features, as he 


cheerfully bade us adien, and ſaid, 


Perhaps 1 may again hear ndngs of 
ſhould the will of heaven: 


deny me happinels with her, I Wil! 
come back reſigned, and dedicate ny 


future lite to holy meditation, Void of 
he i. breath- 
lets and pale, his hands beſmeated 


guilt.“ But now, 


with blood, his limbs trembling; he 


could only utter in faultering words, 
Save me, reverend fathers! ſave me 
from juſtice, from myſelf, if poſſik le! 
Behold a murderer !?! 


* Some hours elapſed before we 
on1d collect trem 15 the circum- 
fa mnces of a crime, which had produ- 
ced this extreme 


and innocent as that of Albert; and, 
having heard the whole, in w hich he 
took all the blame to his own haſty 
conduct, we : promiſed him protection; 

| and 


The 
Limeric put an end 
to the Iriſh war, and made King Wil- 


but Albert (u ho 


degree of horror and 
compunction in a mind fo virtuous. 
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and endeavoured, though in vain, for 
two whole days to ſpeak comfort to 
his troubled nund, and to 1nipire con— 
| fidence in the boundleſs mercy of his 
3 God. On the third day we were di- 


verted from this arduous taſk, by the 
return and behaviour of one of our 
dogs; the poor animal, who had been 
out all day, was reitlets, and fhewed 
evident marks of a defire that we 
ſhould accompany him to the relief of 
L ſome poor wretch, who was unable to 
reach our cot ent. 

% Father Jerome and 1 e to 


half a mile, when we turned trom the 
beaten track, guided by our dog, to a 


hardly ever trod before. Here, on a 
T rock, which projected over a dreadful 
\ precipice, ſat an uphappy halt-diſtrac- 


7 ted object; 1 nced not tell you it was 


Matilda. She had crept, with won- 
Acrous difficulty, up a ſteep aſcent to a 
FS ledge of rock which overhung a fear- 
3 ful chaſm (the very recollection of the 
* - place freezes my blood!) When we 
5 firſt diſcovered her, the was eagerly 


clinging to a branch of yew which 
grew from a fiſſure in the rock above, 
and which half ſhaded her melancholy 
I figure, 

9 5 The dog followe Tho ſteps; but 


2 Jerome and J, unable to aſcend a path 
F' ſo dang zerous, fvod unoblerved by 
þ her, at a liitle diſtance, on the oppo— 
75 fite fide of the glen, 

4 « When Mat: da firſt perceived the 
1 dog, ſhe looked with wildneſs round 
8 | her; then, fixing her eyes with ten- 
E dernefs on the animal, the ſaid, Are 
. you returned to me again? and are 


1 you now my friend? Fie, fie upon it! 
| Shall even dogs ſeduce the Rtejplets! 
Perhaps yon repent of what you Would 
have done Vo look piteoufly. y las 
Matilda can forgive you! Poor brute 


"i — 


long, and would have followed you 
tor ever, but that you led me to a de- 
teſted convent! —Lhither Matilda will 
not go. Why fhould you lead me to 
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about the dog's neck, ſaying, 1 have 
a boon to aſk, and thus I bribe you; 
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follow him; and we proceeded about 


retired glen where human feet had 


you know | followed vou a ill the lay 


lis, at:-length-1 ſaid, 


a prijon.? a dog cannot plead religion 

in excuſe for treachery ! She pauſed; bo 

15 then, taking a roſary of pearls from 
8 her ſide, ſhe fantaftically wound it 
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theſe precious beads are yours: ney. 
guide me to the top of this high meun. 
tain, that I may m_ about me, and 


{ee all the world. Ihen I ſhall know 
whether my Albert ftill be living— 
Ah, nol it cannot be! for then Ma- 
tilda would be happy! and that can 


never never be!” She then burſt into 
a flood of tears, which jeeined to give 


her ſome relief. 

When {| thonght the was ſuftici- 
ently compoſed, Jerome and I diſco- 
vered ourſelves. On this ſhe ſiricked, 


and hid her face; but, calling to her, 


I ſaid, Albert 1s il alive.” She 


looked at us, till by degrees ſhe had 


wildly examined us from head to loot; 
then, turning to the dag, the ſeized 
him by the throat, and would have 
dathed him down the precipice, fay- 
ing, Ah, traitor! is it thus thou haſt 


betrayed me ?— But the animal ſtrug- 


cled and got from her. She then firm- 


ly een at us, and cried, * Here Jam 


ſafe, deceitful monſters! ſafe from the 
tyranny of your religious perfecution; 


for, if you approach one ſingle ſtep, F 
plunge into this yawning gulph, and 
lo eſcape your Power — Hal ha t ha! 


Then, recovering from a frantic laugh, 


he faid, © Yet tell me, did you not fay Z 
that Albert lives? Oh! that ſuch. 


words had come from any lips but 
thofe of a falſe monk !—I know your 
arts; with you ſuch fallehoods are re- 


ligious frauds; this is a ptons he, to 


enfnare a poor helpleſs linnet to its 


cage: but I tell yon, cunning prieſt! 


here ! defy you; nor will Jever quit 


thi $ rock, fil \ 1} 2ert's voice: allures me 


1 may do it ſately. | 

„ You will eatily. imagine (conti- 
nued the monk) the fit nation of Je. 
rome and mytelf. 
the manner in which Matilda had ef- 
enped, we could only now trom lier 
Words and actions that it was ſhe her- 
ſelf, and that her ſentes were impair- 
ed; perplexed low to entice her from 
this Deri ous retreat, 2nd Knowing that 


one taiſe ſtep v ould dath her headlong 


down the dreadful chaſm that parted 
Gentle aid: be 
comforted 3 Albert and Matilda may 
yet be happy.“ Then, leaving Jerome 
Concealed among Z the buthes to watch 
the poor lunatic, I haſtened to the con- 
vent, to relate what I had een. 
34.3 «0 Means 


I. Zhorant then TA 
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« Meanwhile Matilda, looking with 
vacant ſtare around her, from time to 
time repeated my words, Albert and 
Matilda may yet be happy ;* then 


the ſound re-echoed from "the rocks, 
again repeating, * Albert and Matilda 
may yet be happy; “ ſtill varying the 
modulation of her voice, as joy, grief, 
doubt, deſpair, or nope, alternately 
. in her diſordered mind,” 


At this intereſting period of the nar- 
rative, the venerable father was a fe- 


cond time called out ; and promiſed to 
conclude his ſtory v hen he returned. 


c will not long detain you (re- 


ſumed the reverend triar) with the ef- 
fect my narrative had on the dejected 
Albert: how he at firſt exclaimed, 


© Can there be comfort for a guilty 


wretch like Albert?” and eagerly ran 
towards the place; then moved more 
calmly, on my repreſenting how fatal 
might be ſurprize to one in ſo danger- 
ous a ſituation; 
ing back, as he approached t the ſpot, 
and, turning to me, he ſaid, 
1 will go no further! Heaven has or- 
dained, as a puniſhment for the mur— 
der I have committed, that I ſhould 
become a witneſs 10 the ſhocking death 
of the poor loſt Matilda; at my ap- 
proach, in frantic ecſtaſy the will quit 
| her hold, and perith before my light.” 
I urged him to proceed, but it was in 


vain; he fat down on a bank, and was 


| litently u rapt in an agony of irreſolu. 
tion, w hen he heard, at a little diſtance, 
the weli-known voice of the Be Ju- 
natic, ſti}] r«peating my words; Al- 
bert and Matilda may yet be happy.“ 
Rouſed by the found, Yo ſtarted up, 
and, cautiouſly advancing, he exclaim- 
ed, * Juſt Heaven! fulfil thote words, 
and let them, indecd, be happy.” 

« Matilda knew the voice, and care- 
fully treading a path, 


ſeſſed of reaſon, the deſcended from 
the ledpe on which the fat, and ap- 


proached with cautious tops ; but, at 


the tight of Albert, ſhe flew impetu— 
_vully forward; till, ſeeing me, the as 
Juddenly ran back, and would have 

again retreated to the rock, ſhrieking, 
It is all illufion! prieſtcraft ! it is no 
real Albert, and Jam betrayed} We 

purlued, and caught her; then, find- 


and at length ſhrink- | 


Father, 


letter to Albert, 


which would 
have ſeemed impractic able to one poſ- 


produce good from evil. 


ing my religious garb avpmiented the 
diſorder of her mind, 1 withdrew, 
leaving only Albert to calm her need- 


leſs fears. 
paying, ſhe ſeemed delighted with 


But no perſuaſion, even from him, 
could induce her to come within view 


ofthe convent gates; I provided, there- 
fore, accommodations for her in the 


cottage of a labourer, at ſome little 


diſtance; where, for many days, her de. 
lirium continued, while a fever threat- 
ened a ſpeedy diſſolution. During this 


period, Albert was labouring under all 
the anxiety which his ſituation could 


inſpire ; the deed he had committed : 


ſat heavy on his ſou], and he dared 
not hope for an event which his own 


guilty thoughts reproached him with 


having not defer ved, 
cc At length the criſis of hs fever 


ſhewed ſigns of a recovery; and now 
his joys were without bounds; even 


the blood of Conrad ſeemed a venial 
crime, and he triumphed in the anti- 


cipation of reward for all he had ſuf- 
tered: but this happineſs was of ſhort 


duration, for at that time I received a 


letter from the abbeſs Thereſa,demand- 


ing back the fugitive, vw hoſe retreat 
ſhe hac diſcovered, 
| knew I muſt obey; and, giving the 
was going to ex- 
plain the neceflity of my compliance, 
when he burſt out into bitter exe- 
crations againſt this and all religious 
houſes ; curſing their eſtabliſhment as 
a violation of the firſt law of nature, 
which commands an intercourſe be- 
twixt the ſexes. © 1 7 8 
„ Having heard, with a mixture of 
patience, pity, and reſentment, all that 
his rage or diſappointment could ſug- 


geſt, Lanſwered nearly in theſe words, 


beginning calmly, but by degrees aſ— 


fuming If the authority the caſe re- 
My ſon, blame not the pious | 


quired 
inſtitutions of our holy church, ſancti— 
tied by the obſervance of many ages; 

nor impioufly arraign the my lterious 
FER rees. of Pr ovidence, which often 
This ſacred 
edifice has been conſecrated, like many 
others, by our pious anceſtors, for pur- 


poles honourable to heaven, and uſe- 


ful to mankind; theſe hoſpitable doors 
are ever open to diſtreſs ; and the chief 


object of our care is to diſcover and 
relieve it. This holy manſion has long 


been 


This requiſition. 
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ing with madnels. 
moment, its mercy ſhelters from the 
hands of juſtice a murderer! yet thy 


checked: 
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been an aſylum againſt the oppreſſion 
of human laws, which drove thee trom 
thine home; and, but a few days fince, 
thou thyſelt bleſſed an inſtitution which 
faved the wretched Matilda, periſh- 
Nay, at this very 


preſumption dares deny its general 


ute, from thine own ſenſe of partial 


inconvenience, and execrate monaltic 


inſtitutions, becauſe by a ſeparation of 
the ſexes lewdneſs and ſenſuality are 
but know, ſhort-ſighted 
youth, that the world will not remain 
unpeopled, becauſe a few of its mem 
bers conſecrate their lives. to holy 
meditation; nor ſhall the human ſpe- 


cies become extinct, becauſe Albert 


and Matilda cannot be united, to pro- 
pagate à race of infidels and marder= : 


ers.“ I ſtopped, tor I perceived the 


gentle Albert was touched with my 


rebuke; and, falling on his Knees, hie 


cried in the emphatic words of ſcrip- 
ture, Father! I have ſinned againſt 


heaven, and in thy fight !'—* lt is e- 


nough, my ſon, (I replied, ) and now 


I will compaſſionate your tituation; I 
will do more, for, though I cannot de- 


tain Matilda longer than till the is 
well enough to be removed, yet in 


that time, if heaven approve my en- 


deavours, I may contribute to your 


happineſs, by interceding with her fa- 
ther; and, ſhould I fail in the attempt, 


this roof, "which thy haſty paſſion has 
profancd, ſhall yet be a refuge to thee. 
from deſpair; and I will ſtrive to raile 
_ thy thoughts above the trifling difap- 


pointments of a tranſitory wor TE 
« I could not Wait the rc ply of AL 
bert, (ſaid the prior,) being at this time 


Called out to weicome the arrival of a 


ſtranger, who they ſaid was danger- 


' PARTICULAKS or Tyr ENTRY 


HE following intereſting details 
of his Siciljian majeſty's flight, 


and the capture of Naples, are ex- 


tracted from a private letter, dated 
Naples, February 6, 1799 

_ Scarcely had the king and his prin- 
cipal officer» arrived from Rome, when 
it was reſolved on by the queen, Mr. 


Acton, and the Englith miniſter, to re- 
move the court to ; Palermo; but his 


ne" 


ouſly ill ; this proved to be no other 
than the "wounded Conrad. He, in a 
few words, explained the motive of 
his viſit, telling me, that immediately 


atter the rencounter, dreading that 
awful preſence in which no ſecret is 


concealed, and to which he apprehend- 
ed he was fummoned by his own ſword 
in the injured hand of Albert, he had 
vowed (if heaven would grant him 
lite) to repair the wrongs he had com- 
mitted. lie had already executed a 
deed, reſigning all the fortune of her 
father in favour of Matilda ; he had 
declared his guilty commerce with 
Thereſa, that ſhe might repent, or. 
ſuffer punithment; he had paid all the 
debts of Albert, and juſtified his cha- 
racter to the world; and, finally, he 


had relolved to implore 'the prayers 


of myſelf, and the venerable fathers 
of this houſe, to make him worthy of 
becoming one of our holy order; that 


if he lived he might be uſeful ; „„ | 


he died he might be happy.” 
The prior then concluded this inte- 
reſting narrative, by ſaying, that Al- 


bert and Matilda were united, and are 
ſtill bleſſed in each other's virtues, 
improved by difliculties thus ſur- 


mounted ; that Thereſa had too far 
profaned the laws of heaven to have 

any confidence in religion, and died by 
her own hands; but "that Conrad re- 
covered {lowly from his wound, and, 


after lièsing many years an honour 10 


the order he profelled, he died in 
peace: the faithful dog (he ſaid) was 


the favourite companion of Albert and 
Matilda, who had begged him from 


the convent, and encouraged him to 


purſue his . oi diſcovering traver- 


lers who had loſt their way, but whom 
he now brought to the hotpitable man- 


lion of this virtuous . | 


OF 5 NAPLES. 
majeſty wiſhed to defer his departure, : 


as the French were ſtill at a conſider- 
able diſtance from Naples. He was, 


however, prevailed upon to give his 


conſent to the meaſure in conſequence 
of the following accident: A courier 


diſpatched by the court to admiral 
Nelſon's ſhip was attacked, on his way 


to the harbour, by a mob of Lazza- 
ron, and inſtantly butchered. His 
body 
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body was afterwards dragged in bar- 
- barous triumph before the palace, 
and the king, ſtruck with horror at 
the ſight, reſolved to haſten his de- 
parture for Palermo. 

The firſt ſtep taken was to afford 


every alliſtance to the Englith mer- 


chants to embark their property and 
effects, while the muſeum of Portici, 
that of Capo di Monte, and the pa- 
Jace, were (tripped of every article 
that was valuable. The banks and 
the treaſury were emptied of all the 
Tpecie contained in them, moſt of 
which had been obtained by the ſale 
of the ſervices of plate, &c. which 
were taken by force from the rich in- 


dividuals at Naples, under the pre- 


tence of ſupplying the public exigen— 
cies. Other means: had been previ- 
outly reforted 10 by government to 
procure ſpecie, ſuch as giving ſtate 
papers and bills at a very low rate, to 
induce perſgns to pay money for it on 
the faith of public credit, and even 
the agents of the court purchaſed 
merchandize and various faleable 
commodities with the ſame kind of 
paper, and ſold them again at a very 
low price for ready money. 
every article of value was packed up 


and ſhipped, the next procenmung was. 


to deſtroy all means of defence on 
ſhore towards the fea. The cannon 
of the Molo and tne Caſtle de l'Oeuf 
were ſpiked, and the fortifications of 
the Crater rendered uſeleſs. Upwards 
100 gun-veile]>, and five or 1ix large 
ſhips which were not properly equip- 


ped to. put to ſea, were either ſunk 


or burnt, with their ammunition, &c. 
on-board, after the departure of the 
court. "lhe powder in the caſtles was 
throw into the ſea, and it was even 
determined to {et fire to the granaries 
ot corn near the Magdalen, becauſe 
they alſo contained a quantity of ſhip 
timber which could not be taken away. 
This deſign was, however, prevented 


dy the interference of ſome citizens, 
who placed a civic guard over them. 


In the mean time, the furious ſpirit 
of the Lazzaroni, which had been 
raiſed to a degree of madneſs againſt 
the French, began to break out, and 
it was further, inflamed by the repre - 
ſentations of the prieſts, who, dif- 
perſing themſelves among the mule 


lame inſtant, 


When. 


titude in every part of the eſty, 
deſcribed the republicans as the ene- 
mies of St. Januarius, and who were 
marching. againſt Naples to plun- 
der it, and to violate the wives and 
daughters of the inhabitants. The 
armiſtice agreed to with the French 
had not been carried into effect, be- 
cauſe the merchants, traders, &c, 


having met, declared to Prince Pig— 


natelli that it was ablolutely 1mpolli- 
ble for them to raiſe the ſum of ten 
millions of livres, which was to be 
paid to the French. 


On the 15th, after the Neopolitan 


army had been diſperſed, Pignatelli 
cauſed arms to be diſtributed to the 
Lazzaroni, who took pofleſſion of the 
torts, and were joined by the galley- 
flaves, and perſons of all deſcriptions, 
previouſly let at liberty for that pur- 
pofe by the viceroy. _ Thus, at the 
Naples was expoled 

within to all the horrid.excetles of the 
moſt brutal and ignorant populace in 
the world, and from without to the 
attack of the French, who were ad- 
vancing to the gates, and to the dan- 
gerof being bombarded by the Engliſh 
and Portugueſe {quadrons. At "this 
Criſis, Prince Moliterno arrived in the 
city from the army, and, having ha- 


ranpued the multitude, was elected 
He immediately ap- 


their general. 
pointed Colonel Rocaramana ſecond 
in command, and iſſued a proclama— 
tion, ordering all thoſe deſirous to 


ſerve to give in their names to be en- 


rolled, and directing they ſhould re- 
ceive pay, while the perſons refuſing 
to comply with the proclamation were 
to be puniſhed with death. This vi- 


gorous meature produced the reſtitu— 
tion of a great number of arms which. 


had beet: diltributed; but the idea of 
eſtabliſhing any regularity or diſc:- 
pline was very diſagreeable to the 
multitude, « hoſe chief object in arm- 
ing themielves was the indulgence of 
their natural diſpoſition for plunder. 
Tho' Moliterno's proclamation: pro- 
duced ſome tranquillity, yet on the 


next day the turbulence of the Laz- 


Zaroni broke out again, and they re- 


ſumed their arms, declaring they were 


betrayed. Moliterno thought it pru- 


dent notwithſtanding to retain his 


command, and Went to Capua to make 
| terms 


e 
Ss 


in different points. 
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terms with the French general, but 
that conduct was rendered nugatory 


by the departure of Pignatelli. On 


his return, he found the fury of the 
populace carried to the moſt extrava- 
gant degree. They Plundered the 
houſes of the rich in! nabitants, and 


their firſt act of barbarity, which was 
FY 


the prelude to many others, was the af. 
ſallination of tlie Dukede la Torre ald 
his brother, whole palace they burnt. 
Moliternoſeeing noalternativetolave 
the city from ruin, but to haſten the 


arrival of the French, made uſe of his 


influence with the Lazzaroni to get 


poſſeſſion of the caſtles, particularly of 
that of St. Elmo, of w hich the French 


general wiſhed to be aſſured, before 
he entered the city. The attempt 
was not ealy; but Moliterno accom- 
pliſhed it by introducing at different 
times perions 0h w hom he could de- 
pend into St. Elmo, and diſpatching 


a guad of forty Lazzaroni that were 


in it on ſome ſervice, who were re- 
tuſed admitrance on their return, He 
then cauſed the tri-coloured flag to be 
hoiſted, and fired three guns as a ſig- 
nal of his ſucceſs on the 21ſt. Some 
of the populace looked upon it as a 
ſtratagem to deceive the French, while 


the latter, in concert with Moliterno, 


prepared on the ſame day to force a 
pallage into the city. Thev were met 


_ bygreat multitudes of Lazzaroni, and 


repulſed with conſiderable loſs on both 


ſides. They next attempted to draw 


them from the city into the open 
country, but without effect. The 
aſſailants, finding they would not re- 
linquiſh their ground, 


di Monte, and advanced to the attack 
The reſiſtance 
was extremely obſtinate ; every inch 
of ground was vigorontly diſputed, 
and the city was turned into a field of 
battle, while the fire of the muſketry 
and artillery ſcarcely ceaſed during 
three days and nights. The T rench 
ſet fie to the palaces and houtes from 
which they were fired upon, and the 
T,4zzaroni on their part burnt the 
houſes in which the patriots. were 


lodged, who kept up a ſevere fire on 


them from the windows, It is in- 
poſſible to give any adequate deſcrip. 
tion of the. horrors ot ſuch a lcene, 


of the night. 


made them 
ſelves maſters of the heights of Capo 


which were augmented by the con- 


tinual thundering of the artillery, the 
ſhonts and ſhricks of the Lazzaroni 
and their families, and the darkneſs 


by foot, and ftreet by ſtreet. The 
reſiſtance was kept up to the very 


heart of the city, and it was not en- 


tirely overcome until the 23d towards 
noon. The Lazzaroni were ſtill un— 


ſubdued in another quarter, and 
fallen back on the caſtle of 


having 
the Carmes on which their colours 


were {t}]l flying, they defended them 


ſelves to the lait extremity. The 
ſtreets were in many places covered 
with dead bodies and with different 
kinds of arins. While theſe horrid 


ſcenes were carrying on, a large par- 
ty of the populace were employed in 


plundering the king's palace, which 
was gutted of every article left be- 
hind, and even the iron railing would 
have been torn up but for the arrival 
of a corps of French troops, which 
put an end to the diforder. 

The French officers do not ſcruple 


to ſay, that the capture of Naples 
deſtroyed more of their men than the 
action with the Neapolitan army at 


Rome. Their army did not conſiſt 


of more than 8000. men. when they 
The day after the 


made the atrack, 
reduction of the city, General Cham. 


pionnet, accompanied by the officers | 


of his ſtaff and cavalry, rode through 
the ſtreets, preceded by one of the 


Lazzaroni, mounted on a miferable 


hackney, Who harangued his com— 


rades every Wheie that the ca walcade 
words :— * 


ſtopped, in the following 
Poon Dio, viva Sto. Gennaro, Maria 


Virgine, “generale noftro, du qua a qua- 
tri giorni ei fara fare la procęſſione di 
Sto. Gennaro, Tara rzboſſare la farina, e 
«© Gijory to God, to 


viva a liberta ! 
St, Januarius, and to the Virgin Ma- 
ry; long hve our general, by whoſe 


order, four days hence, will be made 


the proceſſion of St. Januarius, to 


lower the price of corn, and to make 
It is abſolutely 


liberty flouriſh!” 
impollible to deſcribe a ſcene ſo truly 
ridiculous. A victorious general 
marching through a Conquered city at 
the head of his troops, and ſuffering 
hiuilelf to be led by one of the Laz- 

ESTOnt 


It may be literally 
ſaid that Naples was conquered foot 


all dilated ; 


what railed. 
tuelve feet long, and broad in the 
fore-parts; its ovania are not viſible 
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zaroni, who appeared to command the 
cavalcade, and in reality did direct it 
as he pleaſed, for he conducted the 


general and the officers of his ſtaff to 


St. Januarius, in whoſe preſence they 
diſmounted, and paid the ſaint the 


molt pious. attentions, 1 in a very edi. 
fying manner! 


NATURAL HISTORY or Tat r IA. 


HE Tenia are a genus of worms 
. which prey upon the inteſtines, 
According to Gmelin, there are 92 
ſpecies; all which inhabit the iutef- 


tines of various animals, particularly 
of quadrupeds. 


Seven ſpecies of tenia are peculiar 


to man. s. The viſceralis, which is 


incloſed in a veſicle, broad in the 
fore-part, and pointed in the hinder 
part, inhabits the liver, the placenta 


uterina, and the ſack which contains 
the ſuperfluous fluid of dropſical per- 


ſons. 2. The celluloſe, which is in- 


cloſed in a cartilaginous velicle, in— 


habits the cellular ſubſtance of the 


muſcles ; is about an inch long, halt 
an inch broad, and one-tourth of an 


inch thick, and is very tenacious of 


Hife. 3. The dentata, has a pointed 
head; the large joints are ſtreaked 


tranſverſely, and the ſmall joints are 
the oſculum or opening 
in the middle of both margins is ſome- 
It is narrow, ten or 


to the naked eye; and the hgad un- 


derneath reſembles a heart in ſhape. 
It inhabits the inteſtines. 
Jata, is white, with joints very ſhort 
and knotty in the middle; the oſcu- 


4. The 


Jum is ſolitary. It is from 18 to 120 


feet long; its joints are ſtreaked tranf- 
verſely; its ovaria are difpoſed like 
the petals of a roſe. 5. The vulgaris, 
or common tape- worm, has two la- 
teral mouths in each joint; it attaches. 
itſelf ſo firmly to the inteſtines, that 


it can ſcarcely be removed by the moſt 


violent medicines; it is flender, and 
has the a earance of being membra- 
pp 


nacebus; it is ſomewhat pellucid, 
from ten to ſixteen feet long, about 


four and an half lines broad at one 


end. 6. The truttæ, which chiefly 


inhabits the liver of the trout, but 
is alſo to be found in the inteſtines of 


the human ſpecies. 7. The ſolum, 
has a marginal mouth, one -on each 
joint. 


The ſtructure and phyſiology of the 
tzenia is curious, and it may be amu— 
ſing as well as inſtructive to conſider 
it with mare attention. As the tænia 
is often the occaſion of diſeaſe, we 
may be apt to conſider 1t not only as 
uſeleſs, but even as naturally hurt- 


ful; but it is impoſſible to ſuppoſe 


that the Benevolent Father of man— 
kind created a ſpecies of animals ſole. 


1y for the purpoſe of producing dif- 
eale. The creation of the tœnia is 


rather a ſtriking inſtance of that rule 


which the deity ſeems to have laid 


down to himſelt, to leave no. place 


deſtitute 'of living creatures where 
they could multiply their ſpecies, He 


has therefore not only covered the 
earth with animals, but the ſurface 


of animals with other animals; and 


has even peopled ſuch of their inter- 
nal parts as could ſupply nouriſhment 


"without diſadvantage, Perhaps there. 
fore a Certain proportion of thele ani- 
mals is conducive to health, juſt as a 


certain proportion of different fluids 


is fo, tho? an exceſſive increaſe always 
produces diſeaſe. For there is almoſt _ 


in every different ſpecies of quadru- 
pedsa different ſpecies of tænia, which 
is a full proof that theſe worms have 
their ſtructure and fituation deter- 
mined with as much attention and ſkill 
as any ſpecies of animals whatever, 
It is alſo a very curious fact, that 


thoſe ſpecies of tænia which are pe- 


culiar to the human race are alſo pe- 


culiar to particular countries, Thus 


the vulgaris i is moſt common in Swe- 
den, the lata in Switzerland and Ruf- 


lia, and the ſolium in Great Britain, 


Saxony, and Holland. 

The tznia appears deſtined to feed 
upon ſuch juices of animals as are al- 
ready animalized,and is therefore com- 
monly found in the alimentary canal, 


and in the upper part, where there is 
the greateſt abundance of chyle; for 
chyle ſeems to be the natural food of 


the tænia. As it is thus {ſupported 


by food which is already digeſted, it 
„ „ 
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that opening. 
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is deſtitute of the complicated organs 


of digeſtion, As the tenia ſolium is 


moſt frequent in this country, it may 


be proper to de{cribe it more parti- 
cularly.—It is trom three to thirty 
feet long, ſome ſay lixty feet. It is 
compoſed of a head, in which is a 
mouth adapted to drink up fluids, 
and an apparatus for giviig the head 
a fixed ſituation. The body is com- 
poſed of a great number ot dillinct 
pieces articulated together, cach joint 


having an organ whereby it attaches 


itſelt to the neighbouring parti ot the 
Inner coat of the inteſtine. The joints 
neareſt the head are always ſmall, 
and they become ;radually enlarged 
as they are farther removed from it; 


but towards the tail a few of the laſt 


joints again become diminithed in ze, 
The extremity of the body 1s termi- 


nated by a ſmall ſemicircular joint, 


which has no opening in it. 


The head of this animal is com- 


poſed of the fame kind of materials 
as the other parts of its body; it has 
a rounded opening at its extremity, 
which is conſidered to be its mouth. 


This opening is continued by a ſhort 
duct into two canals; theſe canals 


paſs round every joint of the ani— 
mal's body, and convey the aliment. 


Surrounding the opening ot the mouth 


are placed a number of projecting r2- 
dii, which are of a fibrous texture, 
whoſe direction is longitudinal. Theſe 
radii appear to ſerve the purpoſe of 
tentacula tor fixing the orifice of the 
mouth, as well as "That of muſcles to 


expand the cavity of the mouth, from 


their being inſerted along the brim of 
After the rounded ex- 
tremity or head has been narrowed 


into the neck, the lower part be- 
comes ſlatted, and has two ſmall tu— 


bercles pl: 00 upon each flatted fide; 
the tubercles are concave in the mid— 
dle, and appear deſtined to ſerve the 


purpoſe of ſuckers for attaching the 
head more ciietually.- 


4he internal 
ſtructure of the joints compoſing the 
body of this animal is partiy vaſcular 

and partly ceilular; the lubſtance it— 


ſelf is white, and fomewh at reſembles 
in its texture the coagulated lymph 
of the human blood. 
canal aſſes along each fide of the ani— 
mal, ſending a crols capal over the 


1 he alimentary 


Vol. VI. No. 86. 


ced in a fituation where it 


bottom of each joint, which connects 


the two lateral canals together. 


Mr. Carliſle, who gives the beſt 


account of the ſtructure and economy 


of the tenia which we have ſeen, 10- 


jected wih a coloured tize by a ſingle 
push with a (mall ſyringe three feet 


in length of theſ? canals, in the direc- 


tion from the mouth downwards, He 


tried the injection the confrary way, 
but 1t feemed to be ſtopped by valves. 
The alimentary canal 15 impervious 
at the extreme joint, „here eit termi— 


Gates Without any opening analogous 


to an abus. Each joint has a vaſcu- 


lar joint occupying the middle part, 


which is compoſed of a longitudinal 
canal, trom which a great number of 
Jateral canals branch off at right an- 


cles. Theſe canals Contain 4 fluid | 


Files milk. 
The tænia ſeems to be one of hs 


ümpleſt vaſcular animals in nature. 


The way in which it is nouriſhed 18 
ſingular: 


canal, and is thus made to viſit in a 
general way the different parts of the 
animal. As it has no excretory ducts, 
it would appear that the whole of 11s 


alimentary fluid is fit for nouriſh- 


ment; 


the decayed parts probably 


ditfolve into a fluid which tranſudes 
through the Kin, Which! is extremely 
porous. 


This animal has nothing reſembling 
a brain or nerves, and ſrems £0 have © 
no organs of ſenſe but that of touch. 
it is moſt probably propagated by 
ova, which may catly paſs along the 
circulating veſſels of other animals. 
We cannot otherwiſe explain the 


phenomena of worms bei: ne found in 
the eggs of fowls, and in the inte- 


tines of a fœtus before birth, except 
by ſuppoſing their ova to have paſted 
through the circulating vetfels of the 
mother, and by mls means been COn- 


veved to the far! 


Thecchance of an vum being 8 
will be 
hatched, and the young find conve— 
nient {ubliſtence, mult be very fmall ; 
hence the neceſſity for their being 
very prolific. If they had the fame 
powers of being prolific which they 
now bave, and their ova were after- 
wards 

| 21 multk⸗ 


the food, being taken in by 
the mouth, palſes into the alimentary 


very readily hatched, then the 
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multiplication of theſe animals would 
be immenſe, and become a nuiſance 
to the other parts of the creation. 
Another mode of increaſe allowed 
to iznia (if we may call it increaſe) 
1s by an addition to the number of 
their joints. If we confider the indi- 
vidual joints as diſtinet beings, it is 
ſo; and, when we reflect upon the 
power of generation given to each 
joint, it makes this conjecture the 
more probable. We Tan hardly ſup- 
poſe that an ovum ot a tena, which 
at its full growth 1s thirty foot long, 
and compoſed of four hundred joints, 
contained a y. zung tena compoled of 
this number of pieces; but we have 
ſeen young tenia not half a toot long, 
and not poll-fled of fifty joints, which 
ſtill were entire worms. We have al- 
ſo many reaſons to believe, that, when 
a part of this animal 1s broken off 
from the reſt, it is capable of forming 
a head for itfelt, and becomes an in- 
dependent being. The ſimple con- 
ſtruction of the head makes its rege- 
neration a much more ealy operation 


than that of the tails and feet of li- 


_ Zards, which are compoſed Of bones 


Operation. 
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and complicated veſſels; but this laſt 
operation has been proved by the ex- 
periments of Spallanzani and many 


other naturaliſts, 
When tnteſtinal worms produce 4 
diſeaſed ſtate of the auimal's body 


which they inhabit, various remedies 
are adviſed for removing them ; many 
of which are ineffectual, 
very injurious by the viulence of their 
Draſtic purges ſeem to 
operate upon tænia, partly by irrita- 
ting the external ſurface of their bo— 


dies, ſo as to make them quit their 


holds, and partly by the violent con- 
tractions produced in the _ inteſtine, 
which may ſometimes divide the bo- 
dies of tænia, and even kill them by 
bruiſing. Mr. Cariufle propoles the 
rial of a ſfraple remedy, which fa 
priori} promiſes to be ſucceſsful ; 

namely, ſmall ſhocks of electricity 
paſſed frequently through the regions 
of the abdomen ; the lives of the 
lower orders of animals ſeeming to 


be eaſily deſtroyed by ſuch ſhocks of 


electricity as do not injure the larger 


and more pertect animals. 


; NAVAL ax MILITARY OPERATIONS: WAR. . Continued from . 398, 


1 RECONNOLTRING: 


ARTIES ordered to reconnoitre, 


are to obſerve the country or the 


enemy; to remark the routes, con— 
vemences, and inconveniences, of the 
firſt; the polition, march, or forces, 
of the ſecond. In either caſe, they 
ſhould have an expert geographer, 
capable of taking plans readily : he 
ſhould be beſt mounted of the whole, 


in caſe the enemy happen to ſcatter. 
that he may ſave himſelf. 


the eſcort, 
more eaſily with all his 1 and 
ideas. 

All parties that go for reconnoi- 
tring only, ought to be but few in 
number. 
of more than twelve or twenty men. 
Aa officer, be his rank what it will, 
cannot decline going with ſo few peo- 
ple under his orders; the honour is 
amply made up by the importance of 
the expedition, frequently of the moſt 


intereſting conſequence, and the pro- 


break. 


pereſt to recommend the prudence, 


out of ſight of the enemy. 


They ſhould never conſiſt 


bravery, and addreſs, of any officer 


that has the fortune to ſucceed. 
It muſt be evident, that the ſucceſs 


of ſuch a commiſſion depends upon 


ſecreſy, and that it is impoſſible to 
fulfil the intention without Keeping 


conteſtable, that a numerous party 
cannot glide along fo imperceptibly 
as a ſmall handful of men. As theſe 
detachments muſt finjſh their courle 


quickly, it is neceſſary that they ſhould 


conſiſt of ca alry only; but, if they are 
to go far, they may increaſe each with 


thir ty foot, to remain in ambuſh about 
half way in a wood or covered place, 


with whom the cavalry can leave the 


proviſion they brought with them. 
An officer charged to reconnoitre 
ſhould take his inſtructions. 


in front, 
in writing, and ſet out at ſuch time 


as to arrive at the place proper for 


beginning his obſervations at day- 


ant others 


It is in- 
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_refreihed, 


being leaſt incommoded, 
ments are Jeſs frequent at that hour. 
The commanding officer ought al- 


\ proach as near as poſſible, 
tiouſly: 
proper for ſuch a purpoſe, becaufe at 
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caſion to ſtop, the party ſhould face 


towards the enemy, and ſend a non- 


commiſſioned officer with two horle- 
men to run over the neighbouring 
heights, and cloſely examine the en- 
virons. When near the enemy, avoid 
ſtopping in a village. 

The officer, and geographer, who 
is ſuppoſed to be preſent, ſhould re- 


mark every intereſting particular: the 


heights, woods, ponds, moraſſes, ri- 
vulets, rivers, fords, brids<s, roads, 
croſſings, difficult and dar: © 
1a pes, by-Ways,meadows,felds, heaths, 
gullies, hills, and mountains; the dif- 
Lance and ſtrength of villages,” ham- 
lets, houſes, farms, and mills; what 
ſovereign the country belongs to, and 
what are its productions. 
If. the 7 comes in. ſight, the 


- oſfcer ſhould quickly aſſemble his 
reconunoitring be 


party, though his 
not finiſhed, and let him retire to his 
Infantry, it he placed any; but, it not, 
let hint ain ſome other piace that he 
has chovlen for a retreat. After being 


to the poſt, he ond not go back nll 
next day. Mid-day is the time ol 


Ways to avoid coming to blows, even 


though he thinks himſelf ſecure of 


ſuccels, unleſs he happens to be on 


his return, and near to his poſt, fo 
that he foreſees the grand guard, 


hearing the firing, cannot fail to run 


to his affiſtance. If obliged to engage 


with a party who are Cutting off your 
retreat, and that no other means 1s 
left of turning them, you mult rilk 
all without heſitating, by ruſhing on, 
and try to fave the Zeoprapher "with 


the fruits of his commiſſion, elpeci- 


ally if the reconnoitring was of im— 
portance to the general of the army, 
and merits the Hacrificing a dozen 
men, which they can eaſily retrieve 
on another occaſion. 

When a party goes out to. obtain 
news of the enemy, it ought to ap- 
but cau— 
day-break is not the time 


that time the enemy ſend their diffe- 


rous pal 


let him go back with the 
Cavalry. to finich the reconnoitring ; 
but, if he was obliged to return quite 


as detach- 


| 4.27 
rent parties and patroles to make diſ- 
coveries ; you ſhould therefore pre- 


vent them by approaching in the 
You may ealily reconnoitre 


night. 
their poſition and extent by their 
fires, which they never extinguiſh at 
the heads of the guards and picquets z 
and you may eaſily remark if they are 


about to change their poſition, by 
hearing a more than ordinary noiſe; 
beſides, as it is ealy to approach by 
night, you may difcover a number of. 


things by the light of the fires. 

A partiſan onght not to neglect to 
reconnoitre every hHlace round hits 
poſt for two or three leagues, or far- 


ther, if it is poſſible, on the fide of 
; and for that purpoſe he 
ſhould employ the method of Mr.“ 


the ehem“ 


jenen; who, during the campaigns 
that he mae, often examined the 
enemy's pots without approaching, 
in the following manner, 


recommends as Tafallible: 25 
_ I'fappole mo felt, fays he, with my 
party, at Soeſt in Weſtphalia, and the 
enemy e at Bervick, two leagues 
To knew the fituation of 


from me. 
this place without ſtirring from Sobel 5 


take the map of the country; LY 


from Soeſt as centre, I draw a circle 


whole cifcuraſcrence paſſes half a 
draw a 
circle of the lame ſize upon a leaf of 
paper, to make my plan, and then 
place Soeſt in the centre; and. | mark 
all rhe willages which I find 1 


league. beyond Bervick. 


map near the circumference, upon 
my plan, with the diftances and bear- 
ings as they are repreſented in the 
map, making ule of a pencil to mark 
the places, 
more ealily w hich the map may have 
led me to mak | 


Having thus formed my plan, with : 
(which is the 


a ſcale af two leagues 
diſtance 1 ſuppole Bervick), I go to 
the burgomatter of the rown of Soeſt, 
where F cauſe ſome of the moſt eng 


ligent inhabitants to come, ſpeak ing 


to them freely, and openly .induce 
them to communicate all the- infor- 
mation I have occahon for. ES 

The better to conceal ary deſigns, 


1 begin my reconnoitring by Brok. 
from the 


huſen, a village diltant 

enemy. I aſk the diſtance from Soeſt 

to Brokhuſen; - if they ſay it is even 
312 Wants 


which he 
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two leagues: 
of all that is to be found on the road 


houſes, 
vers, rivulers, bridges, mills, &c. It 
they fay that at halt a leagne from 


| plan. 


Hinderking is crotied by any other 


more than another. 


their conſequences, 


Tb FOUR GREAT NAVAL VICTORIES. 


quarters of a league, I correct the 


diſtance of my plan which made it 
then J inform myſelf 


from Soelt % BiokHñufen; chapels, 
woods, fields, orchards, ri- 


Soeſt they pals the village ot Hinder- 
king, : mark that place upon my 
I aſk if the road from Soeſt to 


road; if there is any moraſs or heath; 
if the road is incloſed, paved, or 
ſtraight; if there is any bridge to 
paſs, and at what diſtance. ] take 


care to mark every thing in my plan, 


forgetting nothing, even to mills, 


buſhes, cibbets, gullies, for ds, and 


every thing that can be got from their 


informations; which will probably be 


perfect, becauſe one always knows 
T continue my 
queſtions from Hinderking to Brok- 
huſen ; and, advancing by little and 
little, obſerve the ſame method on the 


roads of the other villages round. 
In this manner I cannot tail to ac- 
-quire an entire knowledge of all the. 


places; belides, 1 find myſelf i imper- 


ceptibly Inftructed in. the poſition ot 


the enemy, by ſeeing the different 


routes by which I can wt bay moſt 
ſecretly. | 

It is plain that fuck a plan muſt be 
very uſeful to regulate ſecret expe- 
ditions. Ir is chiefly uſeful, not to 
ſay neceſſaryv, 
party, who can give more ample and 
precile inſtrüstions to his offic 2rs, by 


accompanying them with a copy of 


the routes marked out, which they 


can conſult even in the night, if it 


happens to be clear; by which they 
will be ovarded agaialt being deceiv- 
ed by ignorant or treacherous guides, 


which occalion the nuiftakes of ſo ma- 


ny whugonnprovided w ithſuchhelps. 


There 1s ſtill another means to ſe-. 


cure a reconnoitring party; which 1s, 


to compole them of people who ſpeak. 
the language of the enemy, and give 
them furtouts of the colour of a re- 


giment of the enemy, and cockades 
the-ſame. This ſcheme may be car- 
ried lo far as to line the ſurtouts with 
the colour of another regiment of the 


enemy, provided that by turning the 


ſurtouts they appear to be a different 

corps, and deceive guards, ſpies, and 

peaſants, and con! found their reports. 
[10 be continued. ] 


FOUR GREAT NAVAL. VICTORIES. 


"HE public mind- ſeems at a loſs 
| to decide between the victories 
of Earl Howe, Earl St. Vincent, Viic. 
Duncan, and Lord Nelſon. All in 


ferent periods, have equal claims 
upon the country; and let it be re- 


membered that the atchievement of 


each in their order has put the nation 
in a condition to accomplith the one 


in ſucceſſion. 


Earl Howe's victory. At TIN pe. 


riod, France had nat tried her naval. 


ſtrength againit this country ſince her 


revolution ; - finple conflicts between 


ſhips were not conſidered. Proud of 
her feats on land, ſhe locked upon 
her marine with equal confidence ; 
ſhe had then ample means for the 
equipment of a fleet; had choſen 
men to command her ſhips of à de- 
terminechirit, ſtaunch republicans, 
end ſuch enthuſiaſts in her cauſe, as 


to take an vaili never to ſtrike the 


and at the dif- 


national colours Such were the men 


i hich at that time Lord Howe had to 
After the partial 


contend with. 
action on the 29th of May, 1794, on 
the iſt of June, the French fleet 
« with their accuſtomed reſolution,” 
(as his lordſhip expreſſed himſelt) 


formed the line, and waited the at- 
tack of the Britiſh fleet. 
hours the event was decided; 13 out 
of 26 line-of- battle ſhips, compoling 


the enemy's fleet, were diſmaſted, 


and feven were taken. 


fleet has never fince wiſhed to hazard 


another trial. 


tarl St. Vincent's 8 The 


ſpirit of the navy was augmented 


Ince the battle of the 1ſt of June; 


but our enemies were increaſed, and 
great diſaſters had befallen our A 
on the continent. 


The Spaniards, fo 
recently our friends, were againſt us. 


The nation was threatened with in 


3 | vaſion, 


of 


fur a commander of a. 


In two 
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DESCRIPTION AND CHARACTERISTICS or LONDON. 


vaſion, and the Breſt fleet only wait- 
ed the junction of the Spaniſh fleet, 
conſiſting of 2) fail of the line, eight 
of which were of 112 guns. Our 
force was but 15. 10 prevent a 
junction ſeemed to every one impol- 


ſible; to engage ſuch numbers dan— 


gerous; and the junction was preg- 
nant with the moſt terious conle- 
quences to Great Britain, Yet under 
all theſe gloomy profpects, this great 
_ admnral, alive to the danger of his 
country, being informed of their ap- 
proach, to the aſtoniſhment of both 
: fleets, forined a reſolution, on VIeWs= 


ing the enemy, of that deciſive nas 


ture, of which great minds only are 
capable. Four ſhips were taken, 
the huſtile fleet returned into Cadiz, 
and has given us ho alarins-fince. 

_ Viſcount Duncan's victory. - We 
had to encounter the fleet of 
power which had ever diſputed the 
pre-eminence of the {ea withus; a re- 
{olute and tormidable people ; Alarms 
for the ſafety of the country had in- 
creaſed with the contederacy formed 
to effect our ruin; preparations of 


the moſt ferious nature only waited. 
we had to watch a 
dangerous coaſt in the worlt ſeaſon of 


an opportunity; 


the year, and the neareſt to our own 
ſhores, for an attack, 
gerous mutiny had broken out, and 
the two admirals ſhips were alone 
free from the contagion, and left un- 
ſupported for a time before an ene- 
my's principal port. After a 
of near five months, our fleet was ob- 
liged to quit the Texel; but, to the 
great credit of the naval department, 


and the unprecedentedexertionsot the 


admiral and captains, this fleet was 
at ſea in 48 hours, and that of our 
ancient rival deteated cloſe on bis 
own ſhores, with. the loſs of ma 5 


than e could at the 


cannot yet be clearly foreſeen. 


the 


juſtice be added, 


A moſt dan 


blockade 
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of the line out of 15; and three ad- 
mirals taken. The diſcoveries made 


by the leaders of the rebetlion in 


Ireland, have informed us of the 
danger ot the. eſcape of the Dutch. 
fleet in a much itronyer point of view 
ime have been 
lenlible of, 

Lord Net{on's victory. All the 
pow: ers of Europe were looking with 
the deepeſt intereſt: to tlie reſult of 
the meeting of the two fleets; their 
wiſhes were well known, and the glo- 
riois event broved that tie Welfare 
of the Englich nation was conlidered 
eltential Ale to their exiſtence. 
The confequences to us aud thein 
It a 
vigour ſhould be intuſed into their 
counc:ls, the civilized worid may 


hope for peace and tranquillity at 


lalt. We have done our part, and 
will continue to protect the univerſe 
from the political and moral depra— 
vity of the French. The mind is 
lost 1 e the deſtruction 
whole commander con— 
cel ved 7 His > lion to bid defiance to 
twice our numbers. it may with 
that the four quar- 
ters bf the globe felt the bleſſings | 
ot this {ſplendid victory. 

In conſidering tour fuch atchieve- | 
ments, and the reſvective periods at 
which they happened, with the con- 
ſequences had we failed in the firſt 
action, it is a juſt conclußon to draw, 
that they are ſo interwoven and in- 
debted to each other, that, in the ge- 
neral tranſport of aumiration and joy 
at this laſt laurel to our naval brow, 
we ought to conſider the tour as one 
great link of national glor „„ obtained, 
we might almoſt add, in the welt, the | 
forth, the onthe and the ealt, | 
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From a Paper drawn up by Dr. GEORGE 


is ſituate in latitude 
» 1! 


ONDON 

1 f, höorth, lang age 5 
weſt trom Greenwich, 50 16' 23" falt 
of the opening into the Mediterra- 
nean from the ocean. The town 1s 
large for an European town, being 
in a body about five miles in length, 


the roads going our, from it. 


Fornycs. 


and three in 3 beſide a number 
of rows of houſes lining each ſide of 
The 
vreatelt part of the rown is ſituate on 
the north ſide of a river called the 
Thames. Thie ground on which this 
part ſtands is a lll, which riſes with 

a quick | 
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of near three miles by one. 
reaches along 


= 07 thie hill, 


Above this, the river is confined be- 


touſes which line the roads, wait 


many miles abovea 


by either rains or the: tide, 
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a quick aſcent from the bank of the 


river, and then gradually, although 


uncqually, tothe north-weſt, w hich is 
the moſt elevated part. The river on 


the ſonth ide is confined by an arti- 


ficial bank, the ground on that ſide 
being flat; but the water does not 
ſtagnate in ſuch of the ditches as arc 
ſuffered to have the tide flow through 
them; wherever that is admitted, 


| ſcours: them clean, and carries off 
much filth ; 


but there are many 
ditches oat which the tide is ſhut 


out; and they are always loaded with 
putrid matter. 


On this ſide ſtands a 
conſiderable part of the town called 
Southwark, which, including the pa- 
riſh of Chriſt-church, and. part of 
Lanbeth and Newington, is a body 
north. ſide of the river, London 
the river fide to the 
welt, until the river leaves the bottom 
and turns to the ſouth. 


tween artificial banks on both tides, 
and is hned with houſes till it runs 
through two old towns, Weſtminſter 
aid Lambeth: 

London is ſurroanded, beſides the 
1, 
many large villages, 

The river 1 5 ues runs through A 


valley, upon a bed of the gravel of 


Bints, and probably clay uncer it, kor 
id below London, 
The valley is bounded on both fides 


by hills not excecdiny 400 feet in 
W here the river runs in the 


height, 
middle of the valley, it is ſecured by 
artificial banks on both ſides, which 


have laſted longer than the memory 
of hiſtory, extending in all more than 


thirty miles. Theſe banks, when the 


river waſhes tht bottom of the hills on 


either ſide, are only continued on the 
oppotie ſide. When not increaſed 
the river 
35 about a quarter of a mile broad, 


not more than twelve feet deep, and | 


now and then, in very dry lecalons, it 
has been forded by horſes. 


At London it 
riles at [pring tides from twelve to 


fourteen feet. The water is very pure 


{ome miles above the town; near the 


o- Car is mixed with mud, and con- 


On the 


the north, 


unless when heavy rains 
mud, 


4 


The tide | 
in this river flows above fifteen miles 
higher than London. 
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tains a ſufficient quantity of mucila- 


ginous matter to putrety. 


When pre- 
ſerved in 


caſks, it purifies itſelf by 


putrefaction, and remains afterward 


more pare, but 1t never purifies ſen— 
libly 19 the river, nor in the ciſterns 
in which it is ſometimes kept for a 
few days for uſe. At the lower part 
of the town it contains a little ſea 
ſalt, when the tide is at its height; 
bit this does not reach to the middle 
of the town. Its ſpecific gravity is 
the ſame with that of dittilied water. 


The inhabitants are ſupplied with 


this water, which is pumped up by 
ſeveral engines, 
by fire, 1nto their houſes. 

The town is alſo ſupplied with wa- 
ter by an aqueduct, which is brought 
from near twenty as diſtance, From 
throu: ah a 
thirty-ſix miles in length. The wa— 
ter of this aqueduct is alſo pure; and, 
Sow 
it 17 bright And clear, and does 
not putre fy on keeping. 118 ſpecific 
gravity is allo the fame with d "res ed 
water. This water, as well. as the 


ring 


other, is carried in wooden pipes un- 
der the ſtreets into the houles 


of the 
inhabitants. 

There are ſprings found on digging 
every where in the town, which might 
yield large quantities of water; thele 


were formerly ofed, but are now lit- 


tle employed, becauſe the ſupply from 
the Inames and New River is much 
cheaper. The waters of thele. ſprings 

contain a fmall portion of fea (alt, 
and a larger quantity of magnelia vi- 
triolata, 
taſte, 


and ſo as, in ſome places, to 


act as a purgative, They allo contain 
gas ſometimes in quantity ſufficjent 


to give them briſkneſs, and render 


them agreeable to the taſte, | 
Rain- water is never uled, being al- 
ways very impure, from the duſt which 


it waſhes from the tops of the houſes. 
The whole ſupply of water, from 
aqueducts and engines, is 1995449 
cubic feet in an hour. 

The valley through which the 
Thames runs, 1s gravelly, generally 
dry, and not marthy till about a mile 
below. the town, the water in the ri- 
ver being confined between its banks. 


The hills or ritings, on which the 
Principal. 
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principal part of the town liands, are 


moltly a mixture of clay and ſans, 
the ſand or gravel gene rally being in 


rather the lar geſt proportion. In ſome 
places the foil | is gravel. 


The winds from the ſouth-weſt to 
north-weſt, and from ſouth-e at to 
north-eaſt, are the moſt prevalent. Ihe 
welterly winds blow over the great 


Atlantic Ocean, palling, before they, 
reach London, over part of Great 
Britain for about two hundred miles, 
and over Ireland when they veer to. 
the north. They are generally moiſt, 
although much drier than when they 


arrive at the welt coaſt of the ifland. 


The Farometer is generally low when. 
they blow. They are commonly molt 


prevalent in February, September, 
November, aud December. The ealt- 
erly winds blow over the large conti— 
nent of Europe; they are always dry. 
The barometer is high when they 


blow. They are moſt prevalent in 
January, March, and the beginning. 


of April. They are cold, except 
ſometimes when they blow in july 
and Auguſt; while the weſterly winds 


are almoſt always warm, except in 


November, if they verge to the north. 

The heat of the air is very varia- 
ble, ſeldom remaining equal for many 
days; and every year differing en- 
tirely from the preceding oncs, not 
only in heat, but alſo in moiſture and 
rains. Sometimes the winter is ſe— 


verely cold, with froſt from Novem - 


ber till May, with little interruption. 
Sometimes the water 1s not frozen for 
more than ten or twelve days. Mott 


commonly, there is a little froſt in 
November and December, but other- 


wiſe theſe months are uſually very 
foggy and moiſt. The principal troſt 
generally is in January. February is 


commonly 4 nild. open moiſt month. 


March 1s generally coid and dry. 
The ſummer months vary as much : 


 foineiimes there are three months ve- 


Ty warm; ſometimes not more than a 


week: the latter half of July is com- 
monly the hotteſt. 


In Auguſt, heavy 
rains often fall, eſpecially the laſt 
half of the month. The thermometer 
ſometimes riſes to above 809 of Fah- 
renneit's ſcale, very rarely to 86?, 
but the moſt common ſummer heat 


is from 6; to 70; it ſometimes falls 


Carried oft. | 
conveyed away in cars twice a-week. 


in the winter to 152; it has been 
| . to fall below the point marked 


, but very rarely, -T he muſt com- 
non winter heat when it freezes, is 


between 20 and. 309; the muſt fre- 
quent when it does not freeze, be- 


tu cen 40 and. 50. 


The air v lie dry i is always loaded 
with, and often obſcured by, dult, 


which conlifts of aſhes and ſoot ariſing 


from pit-coa}, the fuel which is com- 
monly burnt ; horſe-dung, produced 
and ground to {mal pow der. by the 
numerous carriages drawn by horſes, 


with which the ſtreets are always 


crowded; powderofgranite and flints, 


which torm the ſtreets and roads, and 
are ground extremely fine by the 


wheels of the carriages. —Thele pow- 


ders, with various others, penetrate 


the houſes every where, and undoubt— 


edly enter the trachea, adhere to the 
{urtace of the lungs, and not uncoms-. 


mouly produce cough, with dithculty 


of breathing, in people firlt coming 
from the country. 


'The ſtreets are generally wide, few 


of them fo narrow as ty prevent two 
carriages from paſiing, and many of 


them wide enough to allo five or 


more to pals; eſpecially in new parts 
ot ihe town, h. ch form more than 


half of it, they are from twenty to fix- 
ty fect wide ; thoſe of great commu- 


nication ſeldom leſs than thirty in 
the old part of the town; io the 
new part, moſt of them are not lets 
than forty. — In ſeveral places there 


are ſquares wy Conſiderable ſize, 
F. e. from about 100 to 1000 feet 


fquare. The © ren are well paved, 
and clean, notwithſtanding the im- 


mene quantity of horte-an ng con- 


ftantiy talling upon them. 
| except mot? of thoſe 


The houles, 
in the oldeſt part of the town, which: 
are not more than a quarter of tlie 


whole, have: a ffory funk under the. 


level of the [treet;”.- This contains the 
kitchen and other offices. Below the 
level of the: botiou of this ſtory, a co- 
vered Catal is dug under the itreet, 
with which there is a Communication 
from the houſes, and by which pu- 
treſcent matters ſufficiently fluid are 
Aſhes, bones, &c. are 
The greatest part of the tuvulcs are 


-of 


ſervatory, where it is 4c 
the bipping winds, exceeds auy thing. 
produced by nature alone, like it, they 


the metropolis. 


of an uniform ſtructure ; in each ſtory 
a large room in front; a ſmaller room 
and the ftair-caſe occupy. the back 
part; and there is frequently a ſmaller 
room added behind. There are com- 
monly four ſtories, beſides the one 


under the level of the ffreet. The 
in the air in the morning, and uſe ex- 


town 1s filly inhabited; there is hard- 
ly a houſe unoc cupiecd. | | 
The number of inhabitants | is very 


little known: calculations of various 


kinds have been made by many au- 


thors, but theſe have been founded on 
elements entirely conjectur al, and are 
As tar as my 1 


therefore of no uſe. 
own opinion goes, and nothing better 


than opinion can be formed in this 
caſe, they are about a million. They 
conſiſt of claſſes living in very di fier- 


ent manners. 

The firſt claſs includes thoſe 1; ving 
on their paternal fortune, or riches 
ſuddenly acquired, comprehending a 


few merchants. The women of this 


claſs live almoſt conſtaintl, „in their 
houſes, « hich are very clade: although 


the rooms are ſpacious, and the whole 


houſe perfectly clean and neat, or in 
carriages, with no labour, and little 
exerciſe, This gives them A Wiener 


in their appearance | hardly to be de 


ſcribed. As a flower brought for- 
ward by the cheriching heat of the con- 
ended from 


tco have atenderncſs of conſtitution, 
which ſubjects them to diſeaſe from 


the ſlighteſt expoſure to any cauſe. 


Their ſituation, however, prevents 


them from being offen expoled to in— 


fection or ſuddtn cold, which are the 


greateſt cauſes of violent diſeaſes in 
Their complaints 
therefore are generally flight, and 
very Irregular; nor can they bear 


medicines in any way of a rough na- 
ture: their diſorders. muſt therefore 
be touched with the ſlighteſt hand. 


- 


'i his has often produced an imbecility_ 
| 4 practice, hot only in London, but 


throughout the kingdom, which firſt 
infects the medical people, who are 


immediately employed | in diiorders of 
this claſs. Although there way ſome- 


times perhaps be found one or two 


among theſe, who are not the molt 


learned or judicious practitioners, yet 
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they are the richeſt, which contri- 


butes not a little to the ſpreading of 


this infection, Notwithſtanding the 
diſeaſes of the women of this claſs are 


trequen”, yet they are ſeldom fatal, ſo 


| that they oiten live to a great age. 


The men of the firft Haſs are wich 


erciſe. They live in the country part 


of the year, when they are often 0C- 
cupied'in hontingand ſhooting. With 
lone exceptions, they are. of conſti- 
tutions ſufficiently ſtrong 


; are ſeldom. 
diſcaſea; their diſeaſes are ſtrong and 


marked, and they bear the operation 7 


Ot powerful remedies. 

i he men, who are menial ſervants 
of this claſs, like the domeſtic ſlaves 
of the ancients, are idle, lazy; uſe 
little exerciſe; none when they can 
avoid it; they are thus rendered irri— 


table; and being often expoſed to all 


the inclemency of the weather in the 
winter ſeaſon, often till three or four 
o'clock in the morning, they are ex- 
ceedingly ſubject to diſeaſe, particu- 


lart” of the thorax ; and few of them 


attain io any great age, except thoſe 
of the higher ranks.— The women— 
ſervants reſemble, in their conſtitu- 
tions, their miſtreſſes. 

The clergy. are fewer here. than in 


- almoſt any other country in Europe. 
They are very apt to be affected with. 


hypochondriacal complaints; but, be- 


ing in general regular in their manner 


ot living, they often attain to a great 
age. — The lawyers who are OCC upicd 
in buſineſs, are often, from their great 
attention and labour of mind, weak, 
and diſordered in the prime via, (ſto- 
mach and bowels;) thoſe who are not 
employed, may be conſidered as in 
the ſame ftate with the independent 
gentlemen. 

- Phyſicians are fo few, that it is 
hardly worth enumerating them, 


is 3 here are not much above two hun 
dred in all, and not near half that, 
number are employed in practice. 


Except when they are cut off by in- 


fectious fevers before they are ha- 
bituated to infection, although often 


diſeaſed, phylicians generally attain a 
conſiderable apt. ——attornies and apo- 
thecaries are to be conſidered, in weir 
manner of life and conſtitutions, in 
the order of tradelmen. 
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Merchants and traders of conſe. 
quence form the next claſs. The 
women of this claſs live a regular 
life, going to bed generally before 
midnight, and riſing about nine int he 
morning. Moſt families have villas 
near town, where the women paſs 
much of their time, eſpecially during 
the ſummer ſeaſun. They are much 


more in the air, and conſequently 


have neither the delicacy nor the irri- 
tability of the claſs we firſt enumera- 
ted : they enjoy a much better ſtate 


of health, their diſeaſes are more. 
regular, and they bear the action of 


powerful remedies. —Of the men of 
this claſs, ſome lead a ſedentary life; 
their time is much employed in wri- 


ting, and generally leaning on their 
| breaſts : ſuch are ſubject to obſtruc- 
tions and other complaints in the firſt 
paſſages. 
cCiſe, eſpecially on horſeback, and of- 


Others of them uſe exer- 


ten ſleep in the country. All of them, 


in point of eating, are luxurious, 


The lower tradeſmen, ſhopkeepers, 
and manufacturers, are ſober and re- 


__ gular in their manner of life; but 


they are much confined to their hou-— 


ſes, eſpecially the women of this 


Claſs, which renders them irritable, 
and ſubject to diſeaſe, often violent 
and fatal. Nor is that part of the 
men whoſe buſineſs calls them abroad 


leſs ſubject to morbid affection ; o 


that they rarely attain to a great age. 

The laſt claſs conſiſts of the work - 
ing part of the manufacturers, and 
labourers of all denominations ; who, 
with ſome exceptions, are the moſt 
diſorderly, profligate, debauched, 
fet of human beings, perhaps, on 
the whole earth ; working hard, and 


being dextrous in their occupations, 
and of courſe earning a good deal of mn 
than one half before they attain the 


money, which they ſpend in drinking, 
expoling themſelves at the ſame time 
to the inclemency of the weather; 


* 


always idle while they have any mo- 
ney left; ſo that their life is ſpent 


between labour and attention above 


their powers, and perfect idleneſs and 
debauchery.— The women alſo, pal- 
ſing from affluence to diſtreſs almoſt 
every week, are forced, though ſo- 
berly inclined, to lead a very diſor- 
derly life, Pulmonary complaints 
are more particularly common and 
fatal in this claſs, as well as all other 
diſeaſes, „ 55 
London is fatal to infants in gene- 
ral. On a compariſon of charity- 
children ſent to be nurſed in the en- 
virons with thoſe nurſed in town, it 
appeared, that the loſs, being 39 in 
town, was only 29 in the ſame num 
ber and time in the country. But, 
it this loſs is great all together, it 1s 
tremendous among the loweſt claſſes ; 
the mothers being almoſt always obli- 
ged to labour for their bread, and 
often even robbed by their huſbands, 


have no time left to take the care ne- 


ceſſary for the rearing of infants, fo 
that they are often left to wallow in 
dirt, notwithſtanding the general dif- 
polition to cleanlineſs in this country, 


and can never receive that exerciſe 


or purity of air which is requiſite, 
nor can their food be at all attended 
to. Add to this, a pernicious prac. 
tice of continuing to give them ſuck. 
for even two or three years, whereby 
they hope to prevent the charge of 
having many children. This hurt- 
ful practice goes even to ſome mo- 


thers of the ranks above this; while 


mothers in the higher ranks refuſe 
the natural ſuſtenance to their infants, 
leaving them often to the care of en- 
tire ſtrangers, regardleſs of motherly 
affection. From all theſe cauſes the 
loſs of children in London is more 


fifth year of their age: a melancholy 
reflection indeed 
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8 AN was ſucceeded by his 
ſon Selim II. ſurnamed Meft, or 
«The Drunken.” Under him 


tre; but in 1571 the maritime power 


of the Turks was almoſt entirely de- 


ſtroyed at Lepanto, where one of the 


tioned iu hiſtory took place. 
l the 
empire at firſt loſt nothing of its luſ- 


molt remarkable ſea-engagements men- 
The 
Chriſtian fleet was commanded by 
Doria the Venetian admiral; and con- 
ſifted of 78 Spaniſh and 3 Malteſe 
galleys, under Don John of Auſtria, 
natural ſon to the Emperor Charles v. 
. Belides 
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Beſides theſe, under Venieri, a Vene- 
tian officer, were 108 calleys, 6 gal- 
leaſſes, 2 tall ſhips, and a great many 
ſmall galliots. Colonna, a kinſman 
of the pope, had allo 12 of his galleys 
under his command. On board this 
fleet were 20,000 good ſoldiers, many 


of them perſons of great quality, who 


went volunteers in the expedition. 

Though the Turkiſh fleet conſiſted of 
335 ſail, the moſt experienced officers 
were againſt fighting at that time, 

conſidering the gre at ſtrength of the 
contederates, and that there was no 
neceſſity for an engagement. 
opinion of Ali Patha, the chief ad mi— 
ral, who was for a battle, prevailing, t 
Parteu Patha, the next in command, 
took on-board 12,000 ae and 
ſpahis, drawn out of the neighbour— 


ing garriſons; beſides 4000 other {ol- 


diers. T hen, putting out of the gulf, 
the fleet ſteered their courſe for the 
ile of Corzalates, or Echinates, halt- 


way between Lepan! o and Patras; and 


the Chriſtians moving towards them, 


both fleets came in hokt, October 7, 


afternoon. Hereupon Don John, hav- 
ing ordered the great enfigns of the 
confederates, which was the ſignal for 
engaging, to be hoitted, clad in ar- 
mour, ep in his long boat to en- 


courage the ſeveral] ſquad rons of the 
centre under hiscommand ; while Do- 


ria did the like ih the right wing, and 
Barbadico, the Venetian proveditor- 
eneral, in the leit. | 

The fignal | was no ſooner given, 
than the "Turks, with a hideous cry, 
fell on fix gallealles v hich lay at an— 
chor near a mile a-head of the confe- 
derate fiect ; 
briſkly on them, firſt from their fore- 
caſtles and then as they paſſed by, fo 


galled their galleys with broad-fides, 
that ſeveral of them were ſunk, w hich 
"PN 


made the re{t bear tarther off.” 
wind likewiſe chopped about to the 
_ weſt, and incommoded the Turks with 
the ſmoke. However, they ſoon ral. 
hed their ſquadrons, and came on with 
ſurpriſing reſolution. The action was 
continued for ſeveral hours with equal 
| bravery on both ſides; but victory 
at laſt declared for the confederates. 

The number of Turks flain in this 


famous naval fight could not with cer- 
An author who 


tainty be Known. 
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But the 


ſword; 


but thofe ſhi ps fired ſo 


wrote an account of this war, makes 
their number 32, ooo, beſides priſoners, 
who were about 3500. The galleys 
taken from them amounted to 161, 
Forty more were ſunk or burnt ; and 
of galliots, with. other ſmall veſſels, 
about 60 were taken. 5 
Notwithſtanding the prodigious loſs 
ſuſtained by the Turks on this occa- 
ſion, the confederates reaped but lit- 
tle advantage from this victory ; and 
next year Kilij Ali Paſha, who had 
ſucceeded to the poſt of high admiral, 
fitted out a fleet of 250 galleys, with 
which he ravaged the coaſts of Chriſ- 


tendom wherever he came, and main— 
tained his ground ſo well, 


that the 
confederates could never gain the iealt | 
advantage over him. 

The Turkith power from this time, 
however, rather began to decline. 
The progreſs of civilization being 
much more quick among the weſtern 
nations, and their improvements in the 
art of war very confiderable, the 


Turks found it impoſſible. to extend 


Dur- 


their dominion over Germany. 


ing the remainder of the reign of Se- 


lim, the war was carried on in Hunga- 
ry with little advantage on either ide. 
At laſt a peace was made, to which. 
the Turks ſwore /even times; yet the 
waywode, or Hungarian general, was 
murdered by the path a, unmindful of 
his oaths. They then over-ran Mol- 


davia, putting all the nobility, and 


thouſands of others, to the 
and Walachia tell into their 
hands in 1574. The gth of December 
this year Selim died, This prince was 
the firſt emperor of the Turks who tet 

the example of not going in perſon to 


many 


the wars, but of carrying men. on by 


. 
A Murat 


' fon of 


the late ſultan, whoſe death was con- 


cealed till the new ſultan arrived, ſuc- - 
ceeded to the throne, "The janizaries, 
who had a cuſtom in interregnums to 
plunder and even maſſacre the Chrif- 
tians and Jews, were diſappointed and 
murmured, and he was obliged to give 
them large ſums to appeaſe them, On 
his acceſſion, he cauſed five of his bre- 
thren to be ſtrangled in his preſence. 
Though he was of a peaceful temper, 
he continued his father's wars, be- 
cauſe he teared to be thought to de- 

generals 
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ed to Conſtantinople. 


ſoldiers, 
vindes rebelied, and the ſuitan thro? 
tear made peace with them, pardoned 
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generate from the Ottoman princes, 
but went not himſelf into the field. 
In October 1575, he penetrated into 
Ruſſia and Poland, and made great 
laughter. It was debated in the di- 
van, whether the league with the 
Chriſtians or that with the Perſians 
ſhould be broken; for they hold it 
lawful, when it is inthe intereſt of the 


empire, to break all oaths and treaties 
with thoſe of a difterent faith with 


themſelves. It was determined to make 
war againſt Perſia. The event of this 
war Was favourable to him. 


diſcipl ne, began to Kill 2 com— 


bay © So 


fied with them. Amurat had permit- 


ted their children to be enrolled in their 
corps. He made war on the Emperor 
of Germany, and, as uſual, cauſed 
much deſfolation, He died the 18th of 
January 1595. 

- Mahomed III. eldeſt fon of the. late 
fultan, ſucceeded. He put to death 


all his brothers (in number nineteen) ; 
and ten of his tather's wives, whom 


he ſuppoſed might be with child, he 


cauſed to be plunged into the ſea, and 


drowned. The janizaries, notwith- 


ſtanding. the new ſultaw's preſence, 


plundered the city, and had nearly 


piundered the palace alſo, and killed 


the ſultan. He at firſt carried on his 


wars againſt the German emperor by 
his pathas; but, not being ſucceſsful, 
mne went himſelf to Buda with 200,000 


men, and, having taken Agria, return- 
This war was 
conducted with various ſucceſs, but 
with great fury. When the Turks 
took Alba-regalis, by capitulation, 
the Chriſtians were to march out in 
fafety with their arms, but the Turks 
put them all to death, as well inhabi- 


tants as 3,000 ſoldiers. The inſolence 


of the janizaries now became very 
great, and they were continyally mu— 
tinyping and fighting with the other 
The paſhas in many pro- 


them, and confirmed them in their ot- 
fices ; but he put to death other pa- 
has who-were in his power, which 


cauſed thote who had any thing to 


| It was 
attended with their uſual cruelties. 
The janizaries having now loſt their 
 fabiniſion, and in a great part their 


apprehend to rebel again. He put to 
death his own ſon and his ton's mothers 


on ſuſpicion of a delign to dethrcne 
him. The janizaries 


depoſe him. Whilſt treating with the 


Emperor of Germany for peace, he 
died at Conſtantinople, in Jan. 1604. 


Achmet I, the ſecond fon (the 
eldeſt having been (trangled by his ta- 


ther), ſucceeded to the throne at the - 


age of fifteen, The Turks were not 


earneſt with the negotiation for peace, 


but wanted to deve; ve and fall on the 


Germans; the war therefore conti- 


nued, but at length peace was con- 
clu- ied in 1607. 


ditterent nations. In his 23d year, he 


beat his ſultana, who was mother of 


a daughter, and wounded and trod on 


her, becauſe the had ſtrangled one of 


tus fiſter's flaves, of whom he had be- 
come nen The ſultana, hav- 
ing heard of this amour, ſent for her, 
ſtrangled her, and put her clothes on 


one of her own flaves, whom the ſent 


to the ſultan, and on her return 


ſtrangled her alſo, as ſhe had done 
who appeared to be with 


many others, 
child of the {nitan.—'T his anecdote 


ſhews the deſpotiſm of this govern- 
ment, even among the women of the 
ſet -aglio. He died «th Nov. 1617. 


Muſtafa I. brother of the late ful- 


tan, who had been preſerved, but with 


ſuch ſecrecy that it was ſcarcely ! DOWN 


whether he was alive or dead, now. . 


ſucceeded. During his brother's 
reign, the council had determined he 
thould be preſerved, as Achmet was 


850 fifteen years old, and there were 
only theſe two heirs to the throne ; . 
but that he ſhould be kept in clofe 
Muſtapfa, being twen- 
ty- five years of age, was drawn out 
of a cell, and prociaimed ſultan. He 
became uncommonly cruel ; he cauſed 


confinement. 


young Oſman, eldeſt {on of Achmet, 
to be confined under a ſtrong guard, 


and put to death the other fons of 
He offered many indignities 
to the Chriſtian ambaſfadors indeed, 


Achmet. 


in the laſt reign, the Europeans in 
Conſtantinople were all ordered to be 


ſlain, but the vizir and other great of- 
ficers difluaded the ſultan From: this 
fiep. When Achmer had children of 


his own, it was determined to put 
| 3 K 2 © Muſtafa, 


attempted to 


There was nothing 
very remarkable in his other wars with _ 
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and put to death. 
ſon, that the ſultan always goes to 
ſome moſque in the city to public 


Muſtafa, his brother, to death; and, 


though it was concluded in the 'coun-. 
cil of the divan, yet Achmet was di- 


verted from it by omens. 

When an emperor mounted the 
throne, it was uſual to put to death 
his brothers and nephews ; but, when 
he had children grown up, he en- 
truſted them with governments and 


the command of armies; this cuſtom 
had now ceaſed. 
died, the vizir kept his death, if poſ- 
ſible, ſecret till the new ſultan. ar- 
rived, who generally contrived to 
ſeize his brothers and put them to 
death; ſometimes they fled, but they 


When the father 


were generally caught ſooner or later, 
It is for this rea- 


prayers every Friday, or ſhews him- 


lelf in public; for otherwiſe the peo- 
ple imagine he is dead, and make a 
| rebellion. 


When the laws ſultan, Achmet, 


Found death approach, his counſel- 


lors adviſed him to ſettle the ſuccel- 


ſion, His own children being young. 
| He ſent for his brother, and told him 
his re ſolution of making choice of him 


to ſucceed to the throne, which muck 
amazed him, as the empire belonged 
to his own ſon. He recommended to 
him the children he had by the ſul- 


tana, entreating him to uſe them as he 


had done him, ſeaving the children he 
had by concubines to his diſcretion. 
Mnitafa, nearly an idiot, by his 


cruelties became ſo odious, that the 
grand vizir, who was gone againſt the 


ran s, returned with his army, de- 


poſed him, ſent him to his priſon 
again, not having reigned a year, and | 
Placed Oſman. on the throne. 


Oſman J. in 1621, ſent a fleet into 
the Mediterranean ; his people landed 
at Manfredonia, and carried off 1,600 
flaves He made war againſt Poland, 


and marched himſelf at the head of 
Zoo, oo men, with zoo field- pieces 


and 100 double cannon ; but he had 
no ficcels, and was reduced to ſue 
for peace. 

Contrarv to the advice af his mini— 


| ters, the ſultan married, without any 
pomp, the grand-daughter of a ful- 


tana who had been married to a paſta, 


only for her beauty; ; but a bad con- 
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ſtruction was put on this action, bis 
anceſtors of Jate years not having 
uſually taken wives of a Turkith race, 
on account of their relations. 


The ſultan, who had been diſcon- 
tented with the janizaries ever ſince his 


diſgrace in Poland, meditated revenge 


againſt them, and at Jaſt determined 
to aboliſh a corps now grown too for- 


midable, and having loſt their ancient 
diſcipline and ſubordination, had be- 


come mutinous and interfered with 


the affairs of government, Contrary 


to their inſtitution, they had married, 


and entered into trades; their chi 5 
dren were alſo janizaries, a privilege 
conceded to them in a former reign, 
and they were more pleaſed to ſtay at 


home, than to face the dangers of a 


foreign campaign. His vizir pro- 


miſed to provide him a new ſoldiery 


of the Curds (who inhabit the moun- 


tains between Smyrna and Mount Le- 
banon), 40,000 of whom were to be 


enrolled as his body-guard ; the pa- 


ſhas of the provinces were to train up 
to arms a certain number of the inha- 


habitants, to be ready to ſerve in fo. 


reign wars, and to conſtitute a greater 
army than any of his predeceſſors, and 


enable him to make greater conqueſts 


at far leſs expence. It was agreed be- 
tween the fultan and vizir, *that the 


former ſhould go into Aſia on ſome 


pretence, as thar of going to viſit 
Mecca, or to reduce Sidon, which had 
rebelled ; but the ſultan was not cau- 


tious enough in his preparations, 


melting metals, conveying away all 


his treaſures, and uſing imprudent ex- 
preſſions and threats to the janizaries. 
In the mean time the vizir had pro- 
vided 20,000 men in Aſia, on whom 


he could depend, beſides all the force 
of the emir of Sidon, whom he had 
gained, under pretence of a war againſt 


Perſia. At Damaſcus, the ſultan was 
to cut off all his guards, and ſtay there 


till he had regulated his new army, 


then to return to Conſtantinople, to 
deſtroy the janizaries, ſpahies, tama- 
riots, and all their officers, to ſettle a 
new government, and Change the 
name of the city. 


conquer all Chriſtendom: in the mean 
time he was to live in friendſhip with 

all powers. 
: Certainly this reformation of the 
n 


He then hoped to 
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army had become neceſſary; the em- 
pry languiſhed under inſolent and 


azy ſlaves, and the ſultan found him- 


felt dependent on the janizaries for 
life or death, peace or war. A civil 
conteſt, however, would have been 


produced; for the ſoldiery in Europe 
would have ſet up another ſultan 


but he had all the treaſure. If he 


ſucceeded, he would have ſaved an 
immenſe expence ; for the. janizaries 


now conſumed almoſt all the revenues 


ofthe empire gra 
The ſoldiery, however, oppoſed 
the departure of the ſultan, and 


threatened to ſet up another in his 
place. They ran to the ſeraglio, but 


without arms, and demanded that he 
ſhould remain in the city of Conſtan— 


tinople ; that he ſhould deliver up the 


vizir and other great officers accuſed 


by them of conſpiring againſt the 


ſtate. The ſultan conſented” not to go 
to Aſa, but refuſed to deliver up 


_thoſe whom they demanded, and per- 


ſuaded them to ſtay till Saturday, 


which was council day—this happen- 
ed on Wedneſday, th May, 1622.— 
The next day the tumult began again, 


and the vizir adviſed the ſultan to go 
Aſia in his own boats, but he refuſed. 


The v1zir appeared in order to ap- 


peaſe them, but they cut him in 


pieces. The emperor then too late 
endeavoured to croſs over to Aſia; a 


and, not ſucceeding, he hid himſelf in 


a private place. The rebels demand- 
_ed their ſultan and more ſacrifices, 
and faid they muſt have a ſultan, and 
that, if he would not appear, they 
would make another : having waited 
ſome time, they reſolved to enter the 
palace, but took a ſolemn oath not to 
plufder it; they there killed the kif- 


lar-aga, and, not finding Sultan Of- 


man, they demanded Muſtafa, who 
had been dethroned ; they found him 
in a vault, where Oſman had put 
him, with two negro women, They 


carried him to the old ſeraglio, and 


there left him; Oſman came out af- 
ter their departure, and, having con- 


ſulted with ſome of his nds: Is was 
reſolved to ſend to the women of the 
old ſeraglio to put Muſtafa to death; 


but he had a party among theſe Wo- 
men, whoſe noiſe alarmed the guard, 
ho reſcued him, The next day Oi- 


3 


man went to the college of jamzaries, 
and by entreaties had nearly prevailed, 

but for the indiſcretion of the jani- 
Zary-aga, in beginning to threaten the 
Janizaries, who thereupon flew him 


and others who came with the ſultan. 
They carried Oſman to the new ſul- 
tan, who only nodded conſent to what 


they propoſed, and he was ſent as a 
priſoner to the Seven Towers. The 


new Vizir made by Muſtafa knew that 
the ſtorm might paſs over if Oſman © 
lived; a. conſultation therefore was 


held by the chief officers, and it was 


determined to ſearch how many of the 
royal blood were left alive, that if 
two remained Oſman ſhouid be put to 
Two of his brothers were 
found; one about twelve the other 
about ſeven years of age; and the 
vizir then went with executioners to 
the priſon, and ſtrangled Oſman. The 
ſoldiers, who did not intend to go fo 


death. 


far, ſoon repented. The paſha of 


Erzerun broke out in open rebellion, 
and declared himſelf the avenger of 
His prince's blood. | 


Muſtafa I. (re- eee On Sa- 


turday, iſt June 1622, the capi-aga or 


major-domo, having received a ſecret 
order to remove. the brothers of the 


late ſultan Oſman from their lodgings, | 
and in the night to ſtrangle them; as 
he was pertor ming his command, 
aided with a few of his executioners, | 
and carrying away the princes, they 
cried out; the pages running to the 
noiſe, and encouraged by the kiſlar- 
aga, who had ſome ſuſpicion, without : 


further examination killed the capi- 


aga, almoſt every order of men having 


now riſen againſt their own chief. 


That night they ſent ſecretly to the 
janizaries and ſpahies. 
returned in fury to the court in favour 


The ſoldiers 


of the pages, and demanded juſtice 


againſt thoſe who thus would have 


made an end of the Ottoman race, 


only this Muſtafa being left alive, 
who was become old, and could not 
endure any woman near him. The 
innocent ſultan proteſted he knew no- 
thing of the matter; and that, if ſuch 
à command was procured, it was ob. 


tained fraudulently. He was eaſily 


believed, and the tumult was ſoon 


appeaſed. The ſtate of the empire 
however, was deplorable : the ſove- 
reign 
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reign an idiot, the next heir a child, 
and all the great men and beſt ſoldiers 
either deſtroy ed, or become mutinous | 
and corrupted. 


The Perſians ſeized this opportuni- 
ty to recover the province and city of 
Bagdad. Had the Chriſtian princes 
now opened their eyes, they might 


alſo have regained much that they had 


The vizir took occaſion to blame 


the janizar-aga, and to have him and 


ſome other paſhas ſent into exile, to 
be afterwards ſtrangled, to make room 
for depoſing Muſlata, and placing on 


the throne Murat, a brother of Of 
man's, who had a ſtrong party. The 


janizaries reſcued their aga. A new 
faction now aroſe between the parti- 
guns of Muſtafa, the reigning ſultan, 
aid of Murat. The vizir retired, No 


ſecurity was left for any man; the 


rebellious foldiers h. wing the govern- 
ment in their hands. They ; adhered 
to the ſultan of their own tins . 


5 © * 
but the lawyers and churchmen (the 


_vlema) planned a revolution, and af- 
firmed publicly, that the conſtitution 
was ſubverted, the ſultan unlawful, 

and all thoſe who adhered to him guil. 

ey of hereſy, in having deſpiſcd the 
inſtitutions of Mahomed; and theſe 
nottons they ſpread over all the em. 


pire by correſpondence with their 
own body, ſo that the whole nation 
was divided in ſentiment, 

The ſoldiers ſtill continued in their 


mutinous di ſpoſition even in Conſtan— 
tinople, and their inſolence grew to 
uch a height, that, going in troops to 
the court, they demanded all offices of 


profit ; inſifted on being ſtewards to 


the revenues of the moſques, (which 
are great ;) demanded the farms of the 
cuſtoms, and committed inſufterable 
_ outrages. The vizir durſt deny them 


nothing; they drank wine in the 


ſtreets, contrary to their law, and 
ſtood in companies in the open day, 


exacting of all Chriſtians who paſſed, 
money to pay for their wine, ſtabbing 
without mercy thoſe who refuſed to 
ſubmit to their extortions. None 
dareg to remonſtrate with men who 
nad killed their own ſovereign. At 
Smyrga the jamizaries aſſaulted the 
('hriftian conſuls, 
{1048 them; nor did they without 


and took money 


difficulty eſcape with their lives. Re. 


bellion appeared in ſeveral provinces, 


and the treaſures were exhauſted by 
the immenſe ſums given to the jani— 
zaries at each new acceſſion to the 
throne, and by the burden of ſeveral 
expenſive wars. 

The ſpahies demanded justice for 
the death of the late fultan, and the 


puniſhment of the vizir who had mur- 


dered him, but who had ſince abdi- 
cated his office. The janizaries pro- 
tected him, but at length conſented 


to his puniſhment, and he was car- 
ried to the fame chamber where the 
ſultan was ſtrangled, and there met 
his fate; he even pointed out the 
corner where the regicide was per- 


formed, and delired 10 die there, 
which was granted. 

On the 2oth Jannary, 1622, a pe: ace 
with Poland was ſigned by the me: dia- 
tion of the Engliſh ambatſador. 

Se. ſoldiers, when they wanted 


money, now openly plundered the 


people, ſo that it was thought pru- 
dent to remove the royal mint into the 
ſeraglio, (where it has remained to 


this day „) and coin all the metal that 
could be found to ſatisfy them. | 

The patha of Erzerun, with ſome. 
other paſhas, raiſed a great army, and 


marched towards Conſtantinople, de- 


claring his intention to reduce the ja- 


nizaries of the city to obedience and 


diſcipiine; to puniſh thoſe who had 
murdered the late fultan Oſman, and 


to appoint lawfully a new {ultan, who 
ſhould be able ro govern ; allerting 
at the fame time that Muſtafa was an 


idiot, governed by a woman and by 


his vizir. The army at Conſtantino— 


ple refuſed to march againſt the pa- 
tha of Erzerun, and the empire was 


from one end to the other in confulion, 


The chief cauſe of this evil was, 
that their three laſt emperors had not 


gone into the field themſelves, ex- 


cepting once, when Mahomet III. for 


the maintenance of his credit with 
the ſaldiery, went to Hungary, and 
took Agria. The people and mini- 


ters were deſirous of depoling Mul- 
tafa, and placing on the throne Mu- 
rat, brother of Otman; but they 
feared that the vizir, who was in ef 
fect emperor, aſſiſted by the janiza- 
ries, would maintain the ſovereign 
they 
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it. How many ſhocks of this kind our 


AMERICAN LIBERTY or rug PRESS. 


they had placed on the throne, and 
they knew that the low ftate of the 
finances would not allow of giving the 
uſual ſums to the jamzaries at the ac- 
ceſſion of A new iultan ; 
port that "the patha of Erzerun had 
declared himſelf the avenger of the 
late ſultan, and had put to death all 
the janizaries that fell in his hands, 
with their wives and children; that 
he was advancing with an army; and 


but the re- 


| 439 
that the ſoldiers ſent againſt him had 
diſbanded, ſtruck the 
Conttantinople with tuch fear, that 
they joined the civil power to depoſe 
Muſtata, and place Amurat-on the 
throne ; and even conſented to relin- 


-quiſh the uſual donations made to 
Muſtafa 


them on ſuch an occaſion; 
was therefore re- conducted to his pri- 


fon, and quietly relinquithed the em- 


Lo be continued. 


pire. 


AMERICAN LIBERTY or THE PRESS. 


E recommend the following ex- 

tract from a Charge to the 

Grand Juries of the County "Courts of 
the Fitth Circuit of the State of Penn- 
ſylvania, by Alexander Addiſon, Pre- 
ſident of thoſe Courts, to the peruſal 


of thoſe who are advocates tor the li- 
berty of the preſs without any regard 


to the abule ot that liberty. 
Our conſtitution,” fays Mr. Ad- 
diſon, “is excellent ; our admimitra- 


tion is wiſe and honeſt, and has no in- 


tereſt ſeparate from that of the peo- 
ple. On the ſupport of ſuch an ad- 
miniſtration of ſuch a government de- 
pends our liberty. But let me repeat, 
no adminiſtration or government can 
ſtand againſt the corruption of public 


opinion; and let me therefore ſolemuly 
admonifh you, as you value the peace 
and liberty of yourſelves and your pol- 


terity, {eriouily to reflect on the truth 
of this. We have ſeen an inſurrection 
promoted by the corruption of pub- 
An invalion is invited by 


diſcaſe upon his mind; 


infection. 


us take arning from our own experi- 
ence, and the fate of other nations. Let 


all friends to liberty and order unite 
for, where it 


in ſuppreſſing ſlander 
prevails, there will be no happineſs, 


vo government. Of all flapders, thoſe 


on the preſs are moſt dangerous. 
Preſſes eſtabliſhed to run down the 
government are the moſt deſtructive 


of all treatons.— This ought to be welt. 


conſidered ; for every one who en- 
courages ſuch. prelles, 
to their ſupport, is a partner in their 
guilt, Every one who reads their hd 

ductions with approbation, ſucks in 
and every one 
who repeats them to others ſpreads the 


a ſet of men, who ſhou!J agree to hire 
a number of perſons 10 run through 
the country, and report falfchoods 
and 1landers ? Preciſely ſuch, 
more dangerous, is the guilt of thoſe 
Wo contribute to the fupport of a 
ftlanderous preſs. They are wound - 
ing their own and their 


government i doomed to ſtand, only peace, and undermining the govern- 
the Ruler of the world LOWS. Let ment.“ | | 
DUC: DE MONTMORENCI. 


HEN Henry IV. held this il- 
luſtrious and untortunate prince 


in his arms as his godfather at his 
chriſtening, he laid, „ „% What a fine 


infant is this godſon of mine l If the 


houſe of Bourbon ſhould fail, there 
is no family in Europe that has ſuch 
claims as his to the crown of France, 


of which it has always ſupported and 


increafed the ſplendour, at the ex- 
pence of its own blood,” When 
Louis XIII. preſented him with the 


marſhal's ſtaff of France, he Lad; | 


„% Take it, my coulin ; you will do i ic 
more ns than it will do you.” 
The lame ſov ereign, {ecing him as he 


was ſetting out for the expedition a 
exclaimed, Vozta te 


gainſt Piedmont, 
plus brave homme de mon Toyaume z 


„% That is the braveſt man iu my 
kingdom.” 


lano, where the duke beha: 
the greateſt valour, M. de Cramail 
aſked him, if agndſt {6 many dangers 
he had at all thought Gi death.” oy 
have learned, fir,” repl ied the duke, 

rom 
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*« from my anceſtors, that the moſt 
glorious life is that which finiſhes on 
a victorious field of battle.“ The 
Tiſe and fatal ifſue of his rebellion a- 
gainſt the king in ſupport of the 
Duke of Orleans in Languedoc, has 
has been fully detailed in the annexed 
Hiſtory of France, vol. ii. p. 273 & leq. 

When he was taken priſoner at the 
| battle of Caſtelnaudari, and was con- 
_ demned to death by the parliament of 
_ Toulouſe, as bearing arms againſt 
his ſovereign, he ſaid to the two 
judges who came to his priſon to ſig- 


nify to him the ſentence which the 


parliament had pronounced againſt 
Gentlemen, I thank you and 
your illuſtrious court. Allure them 
that I look upon this ſentence no leſs 


as proceeding from the mercy of 


heaven, than from the juſtice of my 


prince. —It appears, by the memoirs 


of MI. Puyſegur, that this illuſtrious 


culprit was decapitated by the douloir, 


an inſtrument of death much reſem- 
bling the modern guillotine. - 
Could an act of rebellion againſt 
the ſovereign be ever pardoned: in a 
powerful nobleman, what claims to 
mercy had this illuſtrious French- 
man! His character ſeems to have 
been compoſed of the virtues which 
ſhould diſftingnith high rank, courage 
and liberality. We have already re- 
lated ſeveral pleaſing and intereſting 
anecdotes of this illuſtrious noble- 
man in the Hiſtory of France ahove 
referred to, and ſhall conclude with 


a few more out of many that might 


he brought forward ; previous to 
which we muſt obſerve, that the 
| houſe of Montmorency has produced 


more great men than any other kamily - 


in France. 

After having beaten the Huguenot 
army near the Ifle of Rhe, he gave 
up to his ſoldiers all the plunder of 
the place which belonged to himſelf; 
and when he was told how very great 
it was, and what a ſacrifice he had 


made, he replied with a noble diſ- 


dain, „I came not here to acquire 
money, but to acquire glory.“ 
On going to his government in 
Languedoc, he called upon a young 
French prince, to whom he was re- 
lated by ebene Who was ſtudying 


tell me.“ 
that, confining their happineſs to a 


from their anceſtors, 
nothing farther.” 


DUC DE MONTMORENCT. 


at La Charité, and made him a pre- 
ſent of a purſe of Louis d'ors. On 
his return, finding that the young 
prince had kept it locked up in his 
bureau, he took it from him and 
threw it out of the window amongſt 
the populace; then turning ſaid to 
his relation, “ You oblige me to do 
that for you which you ought to have 
done for yourſelf, The firſt duty of 
2 prince is to be liberal to thoſe who 


ſtand in need of his aſliſtance.“ 


As this illuſtrioas nobleman was 


one day playing at hazard, he won a 
conſiderable ſum of money. 


A gen-. 
tleman ſtanding near him ſaid to ) his 
friend,“ That now is a ſum which 
would make a gentleman's fortune.“ 
« Would it ſo, fir?” replied the 
duke ; « take it then: I Jy wiſh. 
that it were more.” 

As the duke was walking one day 


in the fields near Thoulouſe with 


another nobleman, their diſcourſe 


turned upon the happineſs of men in 
different ſituations; 
thoſe were moſt to. be envied WhO 
were in eminent or thoſe who were 
in low ſtations of life. 


and, whether 


cc Ho!” ſays 
the duke, on obſerving three or four 


peaſants, who were making their 


frugal meal under a tree, ** theſe men 
ſhall ſeitle the point for us.“ He 
comes up to them, and, accoſting them 
in his uſual gracious manner, ſays, 
« My friends, are you happy! Pray 
Three of them told him, 


few acres which they had received 
they deſired 
The fourth ſaid, 

„that all that he wiſhed was to be 
able to regain the poſſeſſion of a part 
of his patrimony, which had pailed 


into other hands by the misfortunes 
of ſome of his family.” 
then, my friend, if you had it again, 
you think that you ſhould be happy ?” 
As happy, my lord duke, ] think, 


„Well 


as a man can poſſibly be in this world. ' 
« What would it coit you to recover 
it? „ Two thouſand livres, fir.” 


„„ Well, then,“ ſaid the duke, turn— 


ing to one of his attendants, “pre- 
ſent him with the money, that I may 


ſay I have had the ſatisfaction to-day 


of making one perſon happy.” 
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MESSMATES AT SEA. 
RAVE Oakum, Mainbrace, honeſt Jack, 
Matt Midſhips, too, was there; 
Who'd the compaſs box, knew ev'ry tack, 
Could land well, reef, and ſteer: 
The glafties yingied, mirth went rounds 
We troll'd a merry glee ; 
And, while carouſing on dry ground, 
To our meſlmates drank at fea. 


; Sall Spriggings (who was there, d'ye mind, 


And ſhe was all my pride) 

Said, while with tears her eyes were > blind, 
And we fat fide by fide : 

© Dear Jack, {ſays ſhe,) my heart will break 
When you're far off from me!“ 


„Lord, Sall, (ſays I,) a noggin take 


To our me{lmates-out at fea,” 


A thonfand other toaſts we gave; 
With mirth our cabins ring : 

« May a Britan never be a flave! 
The navy !— George our king!“ 
At length (from toping I ne'er ſhrunk, 

It ſomehow ſeem'd to me, 


I could fee plaineſt when blind drunk, 


To my weſlmates drank at fea, 


Love of our iſle my heart commands, 
For Britain's fame I burn; 

Where native freedom pipes all hands, 
And ſteps from ſtem to itern, 

From death or glory I'll pe'er thriak, 

_ But douſe life's colours free: 

Yet, while at anchor here, II drink 
To my metfmates out at fea. 


HUMANE NEGRO., A BALLAD, 
HE winds in the deſerts blew high, 
The rains made the rivers o'ertfow, 
The thunder was heard from the ſky, 
The wild beaſts were YOGTIDS below; 


The white man who came o'er the lea, 


Stood aghaſt at the terrible lound, 
Then laid his lunbs under a tree, 
And reſted his head on the ground, 


Deſpairing he wept and he figh'd; 


We found him ll weak and for lorn, 


No mother his milk to provide, 


No wife to make bread of his corn, 
Then let us in pity unite 

To ſoften his woes, if we can, | 
What! though he be ugly and white, 

My comrades, he ſtill is a man. 


THE TEARS or APRIE. 
PRIL, thy flow'r, alas, remains 
Still unadorn'd with bud or bloom ; 
In lengthen'd rigour winter retgns— - 
And nature mourns her hapleſs doom ! 


Vor. VI. No. 86. 


POETRY: 


Beneath his hut the ſhiv'ring hind. 
Beholds the hoſtile ſeafon's iway ; 

He liſtens to the bellowing wind- 
And wonders at the ſpring's delay ! 


No zephyr dares its fiken wing 
Expand beneath the freezing ſky ; 
No tunetul lark attempts to fing, 
While tempeſts howl and tnow-drifts fly“ 


No genial warmth yet glads the grove, 
And decks the lawn with vernal hues ; 
The birth of beauty, mulic, love, 
Cold's unpropitious pow'r ſubdues 
April, thy flow'r, alas, remains 
Still unadorn'd with bud or bloom 
In lengthen'd rigour winter reigns— 
And nature mourus her hapleſs doom! 


Tu STOR NMI. 


| \ \ FITH awful gloom the heav'ns are 


Overcaſt; 


The ſkies, relenting, pour dow Foods of 
rain; 


Through bending. woods reſounds the hole: 


_... Jow biaſt, 
And torrents ruth, impetuous, © er the 
plain. 


The mazy lightnings i aſh from pole to ola 
And tip the mountains with their filver 


light; | 
While deep'ning peals of echoing thunders ; 
roll, 
Jo ſhake the guilty brealt with dire af. 
fri ght. 


Prone vn tie earth, and ſhiver'd by the wind, 
The leaty monarchs of the foreſts lie; 
While ruin'd palaces to earth confign'd, 
Awaken terror, and provoke the ſigh. 


Loud was the ſhock of clements i—thall * 


man, 
The pow''r that rails 4 theſe wonders dare 
to ſcan? 
THE CA LM. 


HE winds arg huth'd--onco more the 

k ſkies ſerena 
The iightnings ſpent—the roaring chun⸗ 
ders ceaſe, . 
Returning fun-bearns gild the paſt'ral ſcene, 
And all around is happineſs and peace.“ 
The rain- drop quiverson the verdant ſpray 


The ſhrubs again their lovely hloorus 1 re- 
new — 


The vocal choirs reſume the broken TAN Z 


And nature mile 


through pearly gems 
of dew. N a | 
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W ho can the pleaſures of the village tell, 
When from their huts the rural tribes 
advance ? 


Who, while no curfew ſounds the evening 


knell, 
While nimble footſteps trace the mazy 
dance ? 


While ſongs of humour, innocence, and glee, 


Beſpeak and bleſs the ſons of liberty 


"IL BE PUPPET-SHOW: 
8 Raſtadt rarce-ſhow is done, 
The puppets are unwir'd, and gone, 
The farcc, it ſeems, is Oo'er; 
The thifting ſcene, or gilded cloud, 
No longer now attracts the crowd, 
And Punch performs no more. 


The maxim ſtill holds good in France, 

No longer pipe, no longer dance,” 
All which they ſay is fair; 

The cups and balls are borne aw ay, 

That ſerv'd the purpoſe of the day, 
And made the People ſtare. 


MONT HLY ct; 


From the LONDON JAZETTES. 
VENICe, March 29, 1799. 

AKLY on the morning of the 26th init. 

the French made an attack on the Au- 
Crian adyanced poſts at Santa Lucia and 
Buſſolengo, before the expiration ot the 
_ truce, but were repulſed with confiderable 
loſs, at both places. A thouſand French 
Priſoners and ſixty officers, with two pieces 
of cannon, have been ſent to Verona. The 


Auſtrians had many ofticers and mien killed 


anc wounded, 

General Kray repulſed the enemy at Leg- 
nano, killed 3000, made 2000 priſoners, 
took 14 pieces of cannon, and purſued the 
_ remainder towards Mantua. 

The Piedmonteſe inſurgents are hecome 
| fo formidable againſt their new lords, as to 
_ threaten the capital. Continual reinforce- 
ments of Auſtrian cavalry and infantry paſs 


every day, by forced marches; and his im- 


york majeſty never had, during the war, 
ch a numerous and fine army as we ſee at 
preſent in Italy. 

VIENNA, April 10. The enemy has 
been entircly expelled from the Tyrol, and 
_ diſlodged from the poſts of Funſter-Munſter 
and St. Maria, in the Engadine. They 
have alſo been driven from the Adige, be- 

Fond the Mincio. | 

The empheſs was yeſterday ſafely deliver- 

ed.of an archduke, who was this morning 
chriſtened by the name of Joſeph Francis 
Leopold. 


HamyurGn, April 16. On the zoth. 


ult. the French attacked the Auſtrians on 
the Upper Adige, between Verona and Ro- 


veredo. 


No hocus-pocus tricks are ſhewn, 

The bag let out, the birds are flown, , 
The jugglers all decamp ; 

The magic lantern (in the dark) 

No veltige leaves of Noah's ark, 
Extinguiſh'd is the lamp. 


The kings and queens, and jewels all, 
The five directors have at call, 
Of which they take due charge; 
The property at once Con lign'd, 
Leaves not a ſingle w reck behind) 
To plunderers at large 


If ſome folks vail'd with loud abuſe, 
The Raitadt farce ſtill had its ute, 
Tilt Ehrenbreitſtein fell; 
That point fecur'd, 'tis all they aſk, 
The Sans-Culottes throw off the matk, 
And crofs the Khine pe'}-mell. 


Anſwer to Geographical Paradox, p 410, 
Tur SOUTH POLE. 
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At firſt they obtained ſore ſuc- 
ceſs; but they were on the ſame day repulied 
WI ith very conſiderable iots. 


Accounts have been received from the 


Tyrol, that the French force which had pe- 
net rated into that country had bcen obliged 
to evacuate it completely; and that Gene- 


ral Jourdan's army, as well as a great part 
of Bernadotte's, had repaſſed the Rhine, 


having left a garriſon in Manheirn, and in 
the works of Kehl, but had abandoned the 
blockade f Philipſburg. The Auſtrians 
have advanced to Friburg and Oftenburg, 
and have ſummoned Kchf to ſurrender. 


_ Advices from Raſtadt of the 8th of April 
mention, that General Staray had gained a 
very con ſiderable advantage over the French 


General St. Cyr, as the latter was retreat- 


ing from Freudenſtadt to Offenburg, on his 
way to Kehl; and that the French had loſt 


a conſiderable park of artillery. 


The London Gazette publiſhed April 2 „ 
contains a very long correſpondence from, 


the Archduke Charles and Licut. Gen. Kray, 


who have tranſmitted to the court of Vien- 


na very detailed accounts of the actions that 
took place at Stockach, in Germany, and in 
the neighburhoood of Legnano and Verona, 
in Italy. Theſe accounts have been alrea- 
dy publiſhed in a more abridged ſtate in 
former Vienna court gazettes, from which 
they have deen tranſlated into all the 
Engliſh papers. We ſhall give ſuch par- 
ticulars as ſeem moſt intereſting. .. 

In the actions of the 25th and 26th of 
March near Stockach, the archduke obſerves, 
that he cannot cl ſtate the loſs in bis 


army. 2 
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they were ſheltered. 


with the remainder of the column. 


MONTHLY 


army, ( but it is ſuppoſed that it amounts 


to 3000 nien iu killed, wounded, and riffing. 


The enen:y mult have loft zoco, among 
whom - 2000 were made prifoners:. His 
royal highneſs gives here an exact account 


of all the ofiicers. who have diitu.guiibed 


themſelves, of wir im the pripcipal ars al- 
ready mentioned in the report of the dif- 
ferent actions in vhich they commanded. ?? 
The account of the battle of Legnano, 
begins with ſtating, that on the 26th of 
March, at day-break, was heard at a great 
diſtance a ſevere cannonade iu the neigh- 
bourhood of Verona and Paſtrengo. About 
8 o'clock the advanced poſts ncar Legnano 
were allo attacked, upon which Iigcut. Gen. 
Kray removed the camp at. Eevihaqua to 
Legnano, The garrifon of the town occu- 
pied the ramparts, and the road which was 
not yet quite repaired. A battalion of the 
Tegiment de Guilay and another of. Latter- 
man were poſter in iront of tlie toben, to 


defend the bridges. The enemy attempted, 


in every direction, to advitice towards the 
town, but were repulſed in all quarters. 
They had ſtationed their principal forces 
upon the Adige, and near Anquiari, where 
After two very fu- 
nous attacks they were obligeiltoreticat to 
that place. Another formidable attack was 
made on St. Pierre de Legnano, from 


whence the high: road lends to Nlanterte. 
After the garriſon of Legnano alone had 
thus checked the progreſs of the enemy for 
three hours and a half, the advanced guard 


of the corps of Bevilaqua arrived, of which 


the firſt diviſion, under the command of. 
Sencral Frolich, was employed to attack 


the enemy in their turn. This attack was 
directed in every road leading from Legna+ 
no, inaſmuch as the country interſected by 


the lands would permit. The principal at- 
Major 


tack was made upon St. Pierre. 
Reinwald commanded the advanced guard. 
Colonel Abſaltern followed him with the 
main body of the column. Major Count 


Paar conducted the advanced guard on the 


road towards St. Pierre, to attack the rear 
of the enemy. Colonel Rudt followed him 
Colo- 
nel Somariva commanded the attack upon 
Anquiari. Belides theſe principal attacks, 


feveral partial ones, on different points, had 


been made, and all the troops conducted 
themſelves with the greateſt bravery, cvery 
one having. amply. diſcharged his duty. 


The artillery, as well that within the town, 


as that. winch was in the plain near it, re- 


| litted all the ditterent attacks with that a- 


bility - and ardour for which it has been ſo 
long conſpicuous. At 5 o'clock the enemy 


was every where put to flight. They retired 


in contuſion towards J'artaro; but it was 
impoſſible for us, on account of the canals 
WiuGH interſect the land, to puriue them 
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with our cavalry, otherwiſe their loſs would 
have been infinitely greater. This lots, 
they themſelves confels, amounts to 2000 
men, amongſt whom are Generals Vignol- 
les and Delmas; the former killed and ihe 
latter wounded. We have taken $. pieces 
of cannon, 3 howitzers, 32 ammunition 


Waggons, 5 11 priſoners, of whom 22 are 
olficers, 9 ferjeants, and 480 rank and file. 
Our loſs amounts to one ſuperior officer, 3- 
officers, 103 from the terjeant to the come | 


mon ſoldier. In wounded, 24 officers, $53 

rank and file, including non-commſſiouedt 

officers; 82 1nifling or taken priſoners. 
Baltle of Ver ona, Marci 26, 1199. | 
According to a mote recent report of 


Lieut. Gen. Kray, Licut. Gene Keim had. 


received advice that the enemy were con- 
centrating their torces near Villa Franca and 
and Caſtelnuova. This general was thus 


upon his guard ever tince the 24th, when 


lic received the information; he communt- 
cated it alſo to General Count de Hohen- 
zollorn, who immediately quitted Venice, 


arrived at Verona on the 25th, with the 
forces under his command. Gen. Liptay 


Rkewiſe arrived at Verona in the night be- 
tween me 24th and 25th, with 3 battalions. 
Gun, Reim was thus enabled to ſtrengthen 


the potition Paſtienge with 3 battalions of 


Schroder, and 1 battery of artillery. In the 


tutrenched lines of this poſition, were 7 hat- 


talions of intantry and z ſquadrons of the 
new regiment of huſſurs. The advanced 


chain commenced from the Lake of Garda, 


aud extended along the trontier as Jar as 
the euvirons of Beirpaque. As this poſitioi 
could not keep up a communication with 
Verona upon the right bank of. the Adige, 
by reaſon of their diſtance from each other, 
they contented themſelves with ſending a 
diviſion of huſſars from Verona to Caſa 
Carra, to keep up the communication as 
well as they could: b'it the advanced chain 


of Verona, which extended from one bank + 


of the Adize to the other, was defended by 
3 battalions of infantry, and was fupported 


ou the glacis of Verona at tlie New Gate. 


Three battalions and 6 ſquadrons of cavalry, 
were poſted near the Porta Nuova; 4 batta- 


lions of intantry and 5 ſquadrons of cavalry, 


were poſted as a reſerve behind the Porto 
7.crio. In this ſituation the enemy attack 
ed our chain of advanced poſts very carly In 
the morning of the 26th. Lieut. General 
Reim inumediately marched thither, and, 


tinding the enemy's attack was principaily | 


directed againſt St. Lucia, he took mealures 
to rein force thoſe points. By the prifoners 
that were taken, it was learnt that the ene- 
my conſiſted of two complete diviſions un- 
der Generals Victor and Gienier; that one 


part of the divition of Serrurier had been 


added to them, together with 6290 Pied- 


monteſe, Swils, and Poliſh,  exugrants; 
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that the enemy was therefore forming an 
attack upon Verona, with a force amount- 
ing to between 25 aud 30,000 men, in the 
firm expectation of taking that city by ſur- 
priſe. The enemy had therefore put in the 
general orders of 
had already ſubſiſted 15 days without pay, 
they ſhould be inden nitied with two hours 
pillage of the city of Verona. Gen. Keim 
. ordered the corps of reſerve to 
advance; ſent Genera} Hohenzollern to the 
left wing, with orders to ſupport General 
Ninkwitz ; aud he went himſelf to Mafli- 
mo. At 6 o'clock the enemy muſtered all 
their forces, and directed their principal at- 

tacks upon St Lucia and St. Maijlimo, The 
Qrit polt was ſoun carried by the enemy, 
and twice refiken;z it could not however 
be preferved, and the enemy remained in 
poſſeſſion of it during the whole day. They 
did not ſuccced equa!ly wellat St. Maſſimo. 
They made ſeven ſucceſſive attacks upon it, 
and carried the poft ſeven times with freſh 
forces, and ſeven times they were repulſed 
from it by our brave 9 This place 
occaſioned an immenſe lols to the enemy; 
ve not only remained maſters of it during 
the whole day, but our chain of advanced 
poſts was likewiſe maintained, with the en- 
ception of the polt of St. Lucia. Our 3ofs 


is con ſiderable; that of the enemy twice as 
. great.. 


digies of valour, and that there is no exam- 
ple ot ſo deadly a tire of mufket ſhots having 
been ſuſtained during eighteen hours, with - 
out the ſmalleſt interval, by reaſon of the 
ſuperiority of the enemy, who continually 
advanced with freih troops. 


the more wonderful, as the troops were not 
able to procure, during the whole attack, any 
refteſhment or comfort. 
General Keim was wounded. Ile did not 
uit his polt without recommending to all 
the generals not to abandon the poſt of St. 
Maſſinio, and to continue the diverfions in 
the flank and rear of the enemy, Which 
would necuttarily make them repent vi the 
audacity of their enterpriſe, it Was wing 

de the w ang of troops, and the exhauſted 
fate of thofe who had been ſo long fighting, 


that hind 1705 us rein profit ng of the ad- 


vantages which we had gained by attacking 
Buſlolengo and Villa Franca. We took one 
cannon, ons ammunition waggon, 216 Pri- 
ſoners, amougtt wiom were 1vo chiefs of 
- battalions, and 35 officers. The general 
ſays, that*it is impoſhble for him to make 
- a lift of thoſe who diftiuguithed thernielves : 
each had theven the mot invincible courage, 


and every individual reflected by his con- 


duct the greateit honour upon the an of 
his majeſty „of which he was a part. Our 
Joes conſiſt of 11 officers and 90 men 


fell into the hands of the enemy. 
of the enemy cannot be eſtimated at els; 


the army, that, as they 


General Keim fays, that all the 
troops under his command performed pro- 


This heroic 
effort of courage and perſeverance is fo much 


Towards 12 o'clock. 


in wounded. 


as far as Peſchiera. 


MONTOLY CHRONICLE. 


killed, 42 officers and 2675 men wounded, 
At the attack of St. Iacia, 1000 priſoners 
The lofs 


than from 8 to 10,000 men. 
Second Battle of Verona, March 30. 
Immediately after the battle of Legnano, 


_ General Kray loſt no time in marching with 


the greater part of the army to Verona. 

On the 29th, General Vidor ſent an ofti- 
cer to the commander in chief, to propolz 
to him a truce- for 24 hours, in order to 


carry off the ſlain which ſtill remained in 


the field of battle, and occaftioned a em AP 
rous infection. To this propoſal General 
Kray conſented, but tixcd its duration to 
the following day at 12 o'clock ; but at ten 


yanced poſts upon the left bank of the 
Adige, poſted oppoſite to their front at Pola, 
The advanced poſts were inſenfibly repul- 
fed, and at the ſame time the enemy filed 
off acrols the mountains near St. Ambroſio, 
in order to turn Verona. The retreat of 
the advanced poſts was already eflectuated 


overcame the enemy in a moment. The a 

tacks were performed with ſuch prom neſs, 
that the enemy could not maintain them 
ſelves on any tide; and we thus reached their 
bridge, where they had planted, on the op- 


polite bank, a battery of twelve cannons, 
which obliged us for a moment to fulpend 


our fire; but after a ſhort pauſe. the 
of the bridge was ordered. 


allault 
The grenadiers 


of Kocher, Fequelmont, and Weber, imme- 


diately carried and deftroyed it. The cne- 


my, who had marched over the mountains 


to turn Verona, found themſelves cut off, 

and were obliged to ſurrender es 
It is remarkable that the enemy, in this ex- 
pedition, had but one picce of cannon. 


They mutt have entertained the hope ſur- 
Our. 


pliling and carrying Verona by ſtorm. 
loſs does not exceed 46 in killed, and 166 


and 1112 priſoners. The enemy . this 
attack with the diviſion of Serrurier, and 
with the half of that of Victor, amounting 
in- the whole to 15,900 Men. | 

The enemy til} occupies the ground be- 
tween the Adige aud the Tartaro, towards 
Legnano, but has fo entirely evacuated the 
whole ſpace near the Lago de Garda, that 
the communication with the '1'yrol by the 
val ey of the Adige is open; and the Count 


de St. Julien has already advanced from the 


Tyrol as far as Rivoli, and has ſent patroles 
At preſent, the enemy 


appear inclincd to croſs the Adige, having 
wich them 40 pontoons. 

This paſlage may be expected to be at- 

_ tempted near Ronco and Roverchiano; but 

the commander in chief 15 Prepared againtt 

2 Ney 


The enemy has loſt 10 009; 


o'clock the enemy began to attack our ad- 


as far as Parona, when feveral regiments 
put themſelves in motion, 1 125 
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larmed the whole country. 


d' Ariano, 
that purpoſe, 


marſhal 


Ces, took the reſolution. of 


MONT H LV C 


every deſign which the enemy may endea- 
vour to eflect in conſequence of our move- 


incnts forward, and will attack them in 


front, or with Rill greater advantage in the 
General Klenau has pa r along 
tne river Po, as far as Oſtiglia, and has à- 
The enemy, 
who occupied that [PACE with few troups 
only, have retreated in e very direction ; and 
the general, as well as his patioles, were 
received with acclamations of Joy on both 
tides of the PG. General Kleuau has funk 
1 the Lago Otcufo 2a fmall artned veſlel, 
and another has been dragged on: thore; {ince 
witch the enemy have ſunk all their veſſels 
. with cannons and have ſent the Crews 
» Ferrato. The French general propoſed 

10 General Kray to exchange the officers 


who had been made priſoners on the 26th. 


aud 30th. He was anſwered, that he mutt 
£rlt ſend his majeſty's officers; and then an 
equal number of French ofticers, of thoſe 
whom ve bad Hiace prifouecrs, would be fe- 
turned, 

From the report of Field- marſtat Lieut. 
Eray, of the 4th-inſt: it appears that the 
advanced But ot General Coutit Hohen- 
Tolleru had taken more than ges peiloners; 


and Genera! Count Klenau fat es, that be- 
ing deurous of attacking, with o 


ne CoInpa - 
which Were 1t 
and having paſſed 


ny, two hun- boats, the Le 
the river tor 
the inhabitants 
of Artauo had thewn great fatisfaction, had 


taken up arms had leized upon the boats, 
and made $0 Frenchmen prifoners. 


Field- martha! Bellegards writes from 
Schulderns. Ap ls „ that after an obſtinate 
reflituance 3 th French, near Fauffers, 


Muſtcr, &c he had driven thern! 
des, with the loſs of. three piece 50 Cannon; 
and 300 priſonerzg, bel GE 
nutuber Killed and wounded; 
having likewile materially fullered. 
"V1.5 Þ NNAs April 12. The Field-marſhal 
Licut. Kray has fent the following account: 
The enemy, after the check ſuſtained on 
the 20th uit, near Vetenza, 
the Adige, and taken peſt between that 
rider and the Tare taro, from whence they 
throtcned to repaſs the Adige. But Field- 
Licut. Lia. underſtand 2 tha 
they had bern unable to rally ll their tor- 
attack: 18 them 


DAIL Cycr- 


2 conlicerabie 
the Auſtri 5 


had 


immediately. 
were at lola della Scala, one cainp nega- 

Mapuan, oppofite to our army under Vero- 
na, and a econd near Lecca, O11 the T11viulet 
Munego, oppolite to Legnano. Field- mar- 
thal Lieut. Kray's plan was firſt to attack 
the enemy's camp near Magnat, and to pe- 

netrate, if. poſſible, as far as Iſola detla 

Scala. He accordingly drew near the ene- 
my l on the gth iuſt. and at ten in the morn- 
ing attacked them with the columns, 


ſupported by a fourth. 
became general; the enemy made à moſt 


of the iſland. 


delſcended 


The enemy's head quarters 
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The action ſoon 
obſtinate reſiſtance. The ground was a long 


time diſputed, but the firmneſs and bravery 
of the imperial troopts obtained the victory. 


The encmy were routed on all ſides, and 


driven from their camp at Magnan. 


Night 
coming on put an end to,the combat. 


During the night the imperial troops 


formed. a line by Leccedre Caftel d' Azano, 
Hutta, Fredda, and Valeſe, to watch the 
motions of the enciny, after this ſecond de- 
feat. At the departure of the courier we 
bad already taken 11 pieces of cannon; 30 
ammunition Waggons, 7 ſtandards, and 
above 2000 priſoners. Our lots in killes 
and wounded is eſtimated by Fiecld-marthal 
Leut, Kray at 2000 men: that of the ene- 
ny muſt be £ 


m. wjeity” 5 troops performed prodigies of 


_ valour. 

There is alſo a letter in the gazette, Sade 
Vienna the 13th, giving au account of the 
retreat of the French troops towards the 


Rhine; but ths advices are dated as far 
back as the 5th inſtant; and are now be- 
C0118 wholly unimportant, as the different 
movements of the French army have been 
2ircady noticed, and we 


vt {everal days later 
et tter 2 Above allude 4 tO. a 
April 15. From the lateit reports. re- 


ceived from Bad anatthet Licut. Kray it 


appears, that after the battle of the 5th, 
var Mapnan, the enemy had abandoncd on 
th th inſt. 
Franca; had poſted their rear-guard at Ro- 


verbella ; had retired upon the 7th beyond 
the Nic 10, near Gorto; and, baving left a 


. Rroug garriſon in that placz; the reſt of the 


rear guard had directed their march to- 
in the deſign 


wards La Volta, probably 
either of reinforcing the garrifon of Peſchie- 
ra, or of throwing proviſions into it. 

This inducet Field-marſhal Lieut. Kray. 
to puſa forward his advanced guard as far 
35 Villa Franca, to cauſe three dattalions and 
ſome chafſeurs to advance as lar as Vallegio, 
upon the Mincio, to defend the bridge at that 
place, and four diviſions to lupport them. 

We found at Iſola della Scala 200 wounds 


ed, the greater part of whom were French; 
* ſoine of them our own people. Amongſt 


e former was General PIE60N, 1 who died 
ont th 2th of his w ounds. 

On the departure of the courier we had 
already made 2, 500 Riloneks⸗ of whom 13 
were officers : we allo took 16 pieces of cas 
non, and 49 ammunidon Waggons. 
loſs of the enemy: 15 eteit nated at 8300 men. 
The diſorder was lo great amony!t them, 
that the generals Were ; and, red by their 
own ſoldiers. | 

April 16. Fietd- marthal Lieut. Kray, 

CAClulive 


ar more conſiderable, as his 


have accounts front 
places in the neighbourhood of the ny 
date than thoſe 1 vel the 


iſola della Scala and Villa 


he 
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excluſive of the circuniſtantial details which 
vrhich he gives of the niovements in the laſt 
battle near Magnan, and of the conſequences 
which reſulted from thein, adds, that Ma- 
jor-general Klenau had penetrated as far as 
Governolo wich his light troops; that he 
Had taken from the enemy 18,000 mutkets, 
 6Q oxen, a great quantity of brandy, and 
made 150 men and two ofticers priſoners. 
At the ſame time Colonel Dreikovich, 

ſupported by the inhabitants of the Po di 
Soto, near Ariano, feized 3 gun-boats with 


x3 cannon, 17,932 facks of falt, 24 mer 


chant veſſels with their cargoes, and 20 
| inconſiderable compared with that of. the 


athers unladen. 
April 17. Letters have been Write 
from General Bellegarde, from Schluderns, 


dated the gth init. but nothing of moment _ 


had paſled in that quarter ſince the defeat 
of the French at Munſter and Santa Maria. 
April 18. 


ted the 14th inſt. of General Count Nauen- 
dorf having taken poilciſion of Schalthau- 


fen, on the 13th in the evening, after having 


made ſeveral attacks upon the town with 
part of his advanced guard. 


The ſaid general punctally ebeyed the 


orders of his royal highneſs in ſparing the 
the town as much as poſſible, and wiſhed 


alſo to er ter into an engagement with the 
eneinx, not to deſtroy tie beautiful bridge, 


which is confiddered a maſter- piece of work- 
manſhip; the enemy, 5 how CYcer 5 I eje cted 


this propolition, and placed themſelves in a 
Poſture of defence, but were driven back 
They then ſet fire to 


with precipitation. 
the bridge, which ſoon became a prey to 
the flames, and alſo two houſes that were 
fituated cloſe to it. 
the town remained uninjurcd. 

Buy a further account received from Gen. 
Kray, dated the Sth inſt. it appears, that 


General Count Klenau had taken poſſeftion 


of the poſt of Governolo, the only one 
which the enemy was ſtill able to Stall On 


the Lower Mincio; and in that, a» well as : 
hal Suwarrow, dated Veliggio, April 18, 


in the fortreſs near Ponte Molino, 109 men 
and ſeveral officers were made pril. ners; 
by which circumſtance we arc entirdinaters 
of the Tartaro and Tions. 

F Under an article dated l April 
19. there are given the particulars of the 
battle of Ofterach, which took place on the 
211t of March, between the imperial troops 
under the orders of the Archriuke Charles, 
and the French forces commanded by Gen, 
Jourdan, in which the Auitrians made a 
great number of priſoners, and took 3 pieces 
of cannon. The loſs of the enemy amounts 
to ooo Men. The Auſtrians loſt 2160 
killed and wounded. | 

Supplement to the Battle of Tanffers and 


St. Mazia, on the 4th of Ape found 


His royal highneſs the Arch 
duke Charles has ſent an account here, da- 


In all other reſpects 
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at St. Maria a very conſiderable magazine of 


ammunition, containing more than go caſks 
filled with cartridges and powder. 

Events of the 8th of April. — Field- mar- 
ſhal Lieut. Bellegarde ordered Gen. Count 


Alraint to harraſs. the enemy by different 


movements, in order to facilitate the opera- 
tions of the army of Italy. 


them. Having halted with his corps be- 
fore Rocca d' Anſo, he puſhed forward his 


advanced guard, and took Poſleſſion of Ba- 
galino. 


Our loſs in theſe different actions is very 


enemy. We took from them one cannon, 
one ſtandard, and many priſoners. 

Accounts are this moment received that 
we are in poſſeſſion of Rocca 4'Anto, and 


that the enemy are retreating upon Veſtone 


and Breſcia. 
Sur pLEMEN T. — General Melas, who is 


arrived at the army of Italy, has ſent in- 
telligence of the enemy having retreatcd by 
Azola, behind Chieſa; that our advanced 
guards extend beyond the Mincio; that 
they are before Goito, and upon the heights 
before La Volta and Monzanbano. Pet- 
chiera is already ſurrounded at a certain 
diſtance, on the fide of Suave and Mazini- 
Our patroles have advanced as far as 


rola. 
the citadel, without meeting with any of 
the enemy's picquets. 


General Klenau has alſo inveſted Mantua n 


on the ſide of Molinella, That general has 
made himſelf matter of the enemy's poſt at 


Lago Sacro, and of 4 pieces of cannon. 


Gen. Melas informs us, that the people 
arc every where very tavourably diſpoſed, 
particularly 1n the neighbourhood of Man- 


tua; that our troops are received in all. 


places with ſhouts of joy; that the popu- 
lace in general give evident marks of their 
attachment to the old conſtitution, as well 
as of their hatred to the French and a de- 
mocraticai government. 

VIENNA, April 24. A letter from Near: 


ſtates, that the French had repaſled the Ad- 


da, after throwing fifteen thouſand men into 


Mantua, and five thouſand into Peſchiera; 
and that the marſhal was preparing to fol- 
Low them, after leaving General Kray with 


4 corps of about twenty thouſand men to 


mve 1t thoſe two places. Marthal Suwar- 


row's patroles had been puſhed as far ag 


Cremona, and General Klenau's to the 
netyhbourhood of Bolona, without mceting 


-any confiderable body of the enemy. 


By accounts received in the ev ening of the 
ſame day, it appears that the enemy were 


- employed, in throwing up entrenchments at 
Marſhal Suwarrow, 


with a body of between torty-tive and fifty 


Lodi and Callano. 


thoulapd 


He beat and 
drove back the enemy wherever he met with 
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Mouſand men, was to have marched on the 


19th to Monte Chiato on the Chieſa, in or- 


der to occupy Breſchia, and then to advance 


on the Oglio and Adda. 
His royal highnefs the Archduke Charles 


has reported the following particulars rela- 
tive to the taking of Schafl hauſen. 


As the” enemy {till retained potlefſion of 
the town of Schaſfhauſen and the ſuburb of 


Conſtance called Peterſhauſen, both ſi tuated 


on the right bank of the Rhine, with an 
apparent view to ademble there, and partt- 
cularly in Schaſlhauſen, a number of troops, 
| advantageous attack, 10m 
both points, upon the corps of Licut. Gen. 


Count Nauendorf, which was poſted 1 in the 


neighbourhood, his royal highneſs directed 
that the enemy ſhould be driven from thoſe 


two points, and that their ſtations ſhould 


be occupied by our troops. 

In con ſequence of this arrangement, Licut. 
General Count Nauendorf was charged to 
order Lieut. General Count Baillet to ad- 
vance againſt Schaſfhauſen with a conſiders 
able body of light infantry and cavalry, fup- 
ported by four battalions of the line and 
ſome reſerve artillery. He obeyed theſe or- 
ders, and ſummoned the enemy to ahandon 
the town in the courſe of halt an hour, and 
to retire to the left hank of the river. The 
officer who commanded in Schaffhauſen 


fought to gain tune by negociation, with a 


view to draw unto himſelf a teintorcement ; 
but Lieut. Gen. Count Baillet, aware of the 
enemy's object, ordered his artillery, winch 
he had poſted to great advantage, to fire 
upon the bridge and the gate of the town, 
and without further delay attacxed-the ene- 
my in the town; and, notwithſtunding 
very obſtinat ereſiſtance, he drove them acrols 
the Rhine, the bridge over which they burnt 
in their ret os | 
The encrav loft upon tins occaſion ſeve- 


ral hundred hien killed and wounded, and 
one hundred taken priſoners; 


ſeventeen 
pieces of cannon, and arms ot. various de- 
ſcriptions, were taken. Our loſs docs not 
exceed twenty men. 

Lieut. Gen. Count ag particulariſes 
the parted conduct of a private of the 
regiment of Lacy, who oluntarity ſwan 


acroſs the Rhine, and, under the protection 


of our fire; looſened two veſtels which were 
on the left hank, and got back with them 
as far as the middle of the river, where, 
however, the current drove him againſt the 
burning 8 which ſet fire to the two 
veſlels; this circumſtal 
to dive, 480 to ſwim back to the right bank. 
His example encourziged another; beth 
plunged into the Rhine, and brought over 
fore vellels; the conſequence of which was, 
that 17 or 38 more men of the regiment of 
Lacy followed the others, and got potleſſion 
of many more vellels. . His royal highnely, 


mainder of the 


able matiner: c 
been given to every man of them without 


ace obliged the man 
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as a reward for ſo meritorious a 2eal, and as 
an encouragement to others, gave the firſt 
man the golden medal, and the ſecond the 
filver medal. 

On the 14th, at day break, Major Gen. 
Piaczeck made an attack upon Peterſhauſen 
with great ſpirit and decition, drove the 
enemy trom it, and ſunk the thips which 
were on the oppoſite bank. 

The detachment which was ſent through 
Ptorzheim and Bruckſal, towards Philipſ- 
burg, on the ſameday that it had re-eſtabliſh- 
ed the communication with that fortreſs, 
had puthed on patroles towards Manheim. 

At the tame time lieutenant general the 
Rhinegrai of Salm, commandant of Phi- 
liptburg, reported that a patrole of the in- 
contidcrable detachment of the dragoons of 
N Ri Wien formed a part of f the garri- 
ſon, hac ee torward through Waghau- 
fel, and had taken four French chafleurs 
with 35 horſes. The rhinegrat took this 


opportunity of commending the conduct of 
aehment, as well as the re- 


the above det 
garriſen during its b blockade. 
VIENNA, April 17 
in khie battle ot Feldkirk, three battalivuns 
have diſtingu it Ie 
r: Ch: Which acconh nt a medal has. 


exception, together with an increale of pay. 
Theſe brave warriors however have 1etulcd 
to accept of the latter. ] | 


—— 


VHIITEHALL, April. 23. 
The king has been pleaſed to grant te 
Prince Edward, and to the hems male of 
his body lawfully begotten, : he dignities of 
Duke of Kent, and of Stratherny in Great 
Britain and of Earl of Dublin, in Ireland. 


— Alto, to grunt to Prince Farneſt Auguſtus, - 


and to the heirs male ot his body lawfully 
begotten, the dignities of Duke of Cumber- 
land, and of Tevi: 1d: ale, in Great Britain, 
and of Earl of Artuaghs in ircland. 


— 
2 —— —_ 


ra}: LALTY-OFFICE, April 20, 1799. 
veradt of a Letter from Copt: Reynolds, 
3 his Majgſiyis Ship 1a Pomone, to 
Evan Nepean, Eſq. dated. Falmouth, 
April 17, 
Sis, 4 beg to acquaint vou. for the in- 
formation of my lords commiſfioners of the 
admiralty, of my arrival in this port. I 


have alſo 10 inform you, that on the 31ſt 


uit. in lat. 42 deg. 25 min. N. long. 9 dege. 


16 min. * we reiook the Minerva, a va- 
luable Liverpool Weſt- India thip, that had 


been captured 16 days before by the Argus 
French privateer, belonging to Bourdeaux; 
and I have the pleaſure to add, that on the 


2d inſt. we tortunately fell in with the 


Argus, and after a long chace of 108 miles, 


running 12 Knots an hour, took her cloſe un- 


der 


Iteis known that 


Uthemſelves in a remark- 
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 Hoifted to come out to us. 
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18 braſs 9-pounders, pierced for 22, and 
130 men; is copper-bottomed, and a re- 
markable ſwift failer.. Befides the Miner- 


va, the Argus had captured, this cruize, 


two brigs belonging to Teignmouth ; the 
maſters and crews of both I found on board 


Her. 


Auch on the oth of this month we retook 
an American ſchooner from the Caraccas, 
bound to Corunna, laden with cocoa and 


indigo, that had been taken 8 days before 


by the Gironde privateer, from Bourdeaux. 
Previous to the above, his majeſty's ſhip 
Pomone had captured, off Carthagena, the 
Mutius Scevola French privateer,. belong- 
23g to Genoa, and a "Spaniſh eoaſter; par- 
ꝛiculars of which 1 tranfmitted in 2 letter 
on ſervice to thu Earl of St. Vincent 
5 R. CRE YNOLDS:; 


Extract of a Letter from Sir Harry Bur- 


rard Neale, Bart. Captain of his Ha- 


%s Ship St. Fiorenzo, to Evan Me- 
pean, 57 dated Plymonth, April 19. 


Sir, 1 beg you will acquaint' their lord- 


aps that 1 arrived with the St. Fiorenzo 
in Plymouth Sound this morning, with a 
French brig prize, from St. Domingo, 


bound to }'Orient, with ſugar and coffee. 


i alfo captured a French Þrig in ballaſt, on 


the ſame day, not vet arrived. I nctols, 
for their lordſhips' information, a copy of 


ev letter to Lord Bridport of the 76th inſt. 
St. Fiorenzo, at Sca, April 16. 
My Loxp, I have the honour tœhnform 
your lordthip, that on the ↄth inſtant, after 
reconnoitring two French trigates at anchor 
in the port of l' Orient, 1 ſtood toward Belle 
Ile. On our approach Iiaw ſome fps at an- 


chor in the Great Road; but as the weather. 
was hazy, and the thips under the land, 1 


could not ſutticiently aſcertain their ſtrength 


until we had run the full length of the 


Wand, when I clearly diſtinguiſhed them to 
be three French frigates, and a large failing 
gun-veſſel, with their top-latl-yards ready 


a heavy and ſudden fquall of wind from the 


N. W. carried away the Amelia's main-top + 
maft, and her fore and nuzen top-gallant 


maſts ; the fall of the former tearing a great 
part of the main-ſail from the yard. 

The enemy, who were apparently waits 
ing our near approach, got under weigh 
immediately, and made ſail' towa: ds us in 


a line a-head. Circumſtanced as we now 


were I felt we had but one duty to perform, 
and that we could do nothing more than 
teſtity our readineſs to meet them : 1 there- 
fore made the fignal to prepare for battle; 
and when they had advanced a little to lee- 


ward of us | ſhortened ſail, ſo as for the 


Amelia to keep under command, with her 


At this 11Rant 
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der cape Finiſterre. She is a beautiful new 
mMip, not ſix months off the ſtocks, carrying 


fore and mizen top-ſails only, and mace 
the ſignal to bear up, preſerving the Weg- 
ther-gage, and keeping cloſe order. lie 
enemy tacked to meet us, and we inſtant} 
commenced an aQion, receiving the Are 
from one of the batteries on the iſland = 
the fame time. The enemy were ſo Ii: ls 
diſpoſed to clo quarters, we were under the 


neceffity of bearing down upon them three 


times, until they were cloſe upon the iflanas 


or Houatt and Hedje. After engaging them 


one hour and 4 Minutes, they wore ſhip 


and ſtood from us. I am extremely ſorry 
we had it not in our power to do any thing 


more with the enemy (who had a Po tt cloſe 
on each ide of them) than compel them to 
renin g2ifh an action wv hich, from their ſupe- 
rionty and the crippled ſtate of the Ametia 
Previous to the action, had inſpired them 
with the hope of ſuccoſo. 


Soon after the action ceaſed they bore up 
for the Loire, two of them apparently muck 


ſhattered ; and the gun-vetlcl returned to 
Belle Ie. 

It is with pechliar fatisfaction ! acquaint 
your lordihip, that the active and fpirited 
conduct of Capt. Herbert is deferving of the 
higbeſt applauſe ; and J feel that no encc- 
num of mine can do juſtice to his merit. 
The ofticers and ſhip's companies of both 
ſhips conducted themſelves with the great- 
cit order and moſt determined courage : 
they are entitled to every commendation 1 
can beſtow. I take the liberty of naming 
in particular Lieutenants Farnatl and 
Holmes, the firft heutenants of cach ſhip, 
as very deſerving officers. 

The damage ſuſtained by his majeſty's 


ſhips is principally confined to the maſts, 


ſails, and rigging. 
By a veſtel captured ſince the action, 3 


le arn the frigates we engaged were la Cor- 


nele, la Vengeance; and la Sennllante : 

they have been Jlatcly ftationed at Belle ie 

to guard the coat. © H NEALE. 

Killed and Wounded on-board his Majej- 
24 Ships St. Ftorenzo and Amelia, on 
tie gth of April, 1799. 

St. Fiorenzo.--1 ſcaman Killed ; 15 ſcaman 


wounded, 2 of them datgerouſly; 
e Bayley, midthipman, and 3 


ſcaman, killed; 17 ſeamen wounded, 1 of 


them dangeroutly. 
Cotal.—; killed, and 33. wounded. 


Litter from Mr. Daniel Hamon, to Foan 


Nepean, Eſq. dated jerjey, April 16. 

Sin, I have the honour to acquaint vou, 
that, the Phoenix lugger private thip of war 
unde my command, on the sth mit. Sr. 


Sebaſtian bearing S. E tour leagues, 1 tell 


in with and captured the French dugger- pri- 


vateer le Coureur, of tour eee | 


and ſix ſwiy els, and 46 men. 
DANIEL HAMON. 
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CHARACTER OF HENRY VI. 
ENRY, without any princely 


virtue or qualification, was to- 
tally free from cruelty or revenge : 
on the contrary, he conld not, with- 
out reluctance, conſent tothe puniſh- 
ment of thoſe malefaétors who were 


 Jacrificed to the public ſafety ; and 


frequently faſtained indignities of the 


proſlelt nature, without diſcovering 


the leaſt mark of: reſentment: He 
was chaſte, pions, compaſſionate, and 
charitable; and ſo inoftenſive, that 
the biſhop, who was his confeſſor tor 
ten vears, declares, that in all that 
time he had never committed any fin 


that required penance or rebuke. In. 
2 word, he would have adorned a 


cloifler, though he aiſgraced a 
crown; and was rather reſpectable 


for thoſe vices he wanted, than for 


thoſe virtues he poſſeiTed, Ie fonnd- 


ed the colleges of Katon and Windfor, | 


and King's College in Cambridge 
for the reception of thoſe ſcholars 
u ho had begun their ſtudies at Karon, 

The revolt of the baſtard Fa n- 
pridge in all probability haftened 
the death of the nnfortunate Henry, 


who was found dead in the Tower, ia 


which he had been confined ſince the 
reſtoration of Edward, The greater 


part of hiftorians have alleged that. 
he was aſſatinated by the Duke of 


Glouceſter, who was a prince of the 
moſt brutal difpoſit ant while ſome 
moderns, from: an atfectartion of fin- 
gularity, affirm that Henry died of 
grief and vexnion, This, no doubt, 


might have been the caſe ;z and it 


MEM IRS 


KING or ENGLAND. 


muſt be owned, that nothing appears | 
in hiſtory, from” which either Ed 


ward or Richard could be convicted 
of having contrived or perpetrated 


his murder: but, at the ſame time, 
we muſt obſerve ſome concurring 
cireumſtances that amount to ſtrong. 


preſumption againſt the reigning mo- 


narch. Henry was of a hale conſti- 
tution, but juſt turned of fifty, natu- 
rally infenfible of. affliction, and 


hackneyed 1 in the viciſlitudes of for- 


tune, ſo that one would not expect. 
he ſhould have died of age and infir- 


mity, or that his life would have 
been affected by grief ariſing from his 
laſt difaſter. His ſudden death was 


ſuſpicious, as well as the conjuntture 


at which he died, immediately after 
the ſuppreſſion of a rebellion which 


fee med to declare that Edward b | 


never be quiet, while the head of the 


houſe of Lancaſter remained alive: 


and laſtly, the ſuſpicion 1s Confirmed 


by the characters of the reigning. 


king and his brother Richard, who 
were bloody, barbarous, and unre- 
lenring. 


On the morning that ſucceeded his 


death, his body was expoſed at St. 
Paub's church, in order to prevent 
untivourable conjectures, and next 


day ſent by water to the abbey of 


Chertſey, where. it was. interred; 


but it Was afterwards removed, by 
order of Richard III. io Windſor, 
and there buried with great funeral 


lolemuity, anno 1471, aged 49. 


OF LOVE AND GALLANT RT. 


TE Two Moxxks. 


F* N 7 year 1672, Francis Velaſco, 


who had been abſent from Spain 
nearly twenty years, and was return- 


ing from Bralll, commander of tie 


brig Aſturias, was detained for fe— 


veral days on the iſland Teneriffe : a 
circumitance he by no means regret- 


ted, as it procured him the grati- 


| ee of a long: indulged curiolity ; ; 


and he rambled over ſeveral parts of 
the ifland with that Kind of delight 
Vor. VI. No. 87 


known only to the curious naturaliſt: 
but of all its rarities, none ſtood fore 


moſt, in his opinion, equal to the ſtu- 
| nendous Peak, whoſe valt and deſo- 
late acclivities he was never tired of 


ſarveving. He had explored its 
I! gheſt region; he had {urmonntes 
the rugged aſperities that rendered 
its. des fo difficult of acceſs ; and he 
had beheld, with awfnl admiration, 


the irregular rocks which compoſed 
3 N the 
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leiſure would permit.“ 
ing; the ſun's laſt rays hung upon 


the whole, not without giving full 


credit to thoſe who ſuppoſed that pro- 
digious mals to have been thrown up 


by ſome inteſtine commotion of the 
earth, and which teſtimony the ſul- 
phur that abounds in different parts 
_ of its vicinity made very probable. 


The calm which had hitherto pre- 
vented his departure ſtill continuing, 
he took advantage of it to ſkirt the 


baſe of this mighty” mountain, as far, 


at leaſt, as the uneven ſurface and his 
It was even- 


the upper points of the Peak, giving 
to the wonderful ſcene before him an 
appearance too ſublime for accurate 


deſcription. - From the laurel and 
dragon trees, which occupied the 
lower grounds, Francis was entertain— 
ed by various ſinging birds, whoſe. 


notes of wild and impaſſioned ſweet- 
neſs far exceeded thole reared in un- 


natural confinement :;—a delicious 


ſentiment croſſed his mind while thus 


indulging a gratification fo pure, ſo 


lively, and Thus delighted, © He 


Took'd from nature, up to nature's 


God!“ —A heavenly calm was dif- 


tuſed over the face of things; the 
dirds by degrees ceaſed their louder 
trains, and warbled in ſinking re- 
tponles, till a univerſal flence ſuc- 


ceeded; and Velgſco, not quite af- 
ſured of his ſafety, was about to re- 


turn tothe town, when a voice, deep, 
tremulous, and checked as it feemed 
by frequent ſighs, rooted him to the 
ipot, There was a melody in the ſo- 


temn tones that reached his ſoul, and 
upon turning his head he perceived, 


at ſome little diſtance, the remains of 
an ancient building, from which he. 
conceived the ſounds proceeded. For 
ſome moments he could not diſtin- 
guiſh the tendency of the. plaintive 


air to which he ſo eagerly liſtened ;— 


but the two ſtanzas which concluded 
| it he made out as tollows;_ 


Deceiy 'd by Hope, hols brilliant beams 
Give Fancy's tints their hue, 


Pleas'd we indulge the air- form'd dreams, 


And fondly think rhein true. 


But ſoon Deſpair's ſad ſick'ning ff gh 


The blightning mildew fades; 
The beauteous forms they droop and die, 
Involved in deep ning thades, | 
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To have intruded upon a ſolitude 
evidently choſen for the indulgence 
of ſome ſecret ſorrows, was inimical 
to the politeneſs of a well-informed 


Spaniard 3 and- Velaſco flowly, we 
cannot ſay willingly, reſumed his 
purpoſe of quitting the ſpot, though 
he felt not at all diſpleaſed with the 
neceſſity of paſſing near the myſteri- 
ous ruin, from which, as he cautioul— 
ly approached, a figure ſlowly emer- 
ging induced him to hope for an elu- 
cidation of his wiſhes. | 
'The appearance of Velaſco, in a 


place and at an hour ſo ſtrange, oc 


caſioned a reluctance in the ſtranger 
to advance, and he was haſtily rece- 
ding, when, impelled by an irreliſti- 
ble impulſe, the captain, who but a 
moment before would have avoided 


every gratification of an ill-timed cu- 


riofity, haſtily followed, and, afliſted 
by a brilliant moon, recogniſed fea- 
tures that harrowed his feelings, and 


the epithet of © Villain!“ burſt from 
his agitated lips. | 


The ſurpriſe was. 
natural, for in the perſon before him 
Velaſco beheld the infamous Marti- 
nez Jacquinet, who had been con- 
demned in Spain, on the ſtrongeſt 
circumſtantial evidence, of poiſoning 


his father. His ſentence was that oi 


being broken on the wheel; but by 


ſome ſudden and unknown means he 
was ſpirited away, nor had been ever 


heard of by Velaſco till the preſent 
moment : 
nineteen years had elapſed ſince his 
departure from Madrid. The par- 
ticulars of his crime ran as follows : 
In conſequence of a long and well- 


known attachment to Louiſa Cor- 
doon, he had warmly folicited his fa- 


ther's conſent to his marriage, of 


whoſe approbation he had long been 


aſſured : nor did Don Diego's recep- 


tion of his ſon's requeſt at all con- 


tradict the hopes Martinez encoura- 
ged ; but depreſſed by the myſterious 
melancholy - of lis intended bride, 
the ardent youth eagerly attempted 


to develope. her motive for ſuch un- 


uſual treatment. Still ſhe was ſilent 
as to the cauſe, and evidently ſhun- 
ned his company; declaring, when 


moſt forcibly urged, that ſhe never 
could be his, Diſtreſſed beyond mea- 


ſure by this cruel conduct, he again 
| nes 


no wonder indeed, ſince 
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applied to Don Diego, whoſe ward 
e was; when, to his utter aſtoniſh— 
ment, the infatuated old man owned 


her tor his wife. It then came our, 


that, unable to live without the ami— 
able Louiſa, he had given her the al- 


terne ener to Telign her for- 


tune, (over which, by ſome clauſe in 
the will of her mother, Diego claim- 


ed unlimited power,) or by accepting 


„es hand to ſecure to herlelt the full 
poſſeſſion of it; and that, in confe- 
quence of the alternative, the avari- 


cious fair one, after ſome delibera— 


tion, perjured herſelf at the altar, 
Stung almoſt to madneſs at the Gepri- 


vation of all he loved, and all he 


ought to have claimed, the revenge- 


ful Martinez planned and executed 
that diabolical ſcheme, that ſtumped 


him with the name of parricide: 

taſk by no means difficult, as the 
ready acceſs he at ail times availed 
himſelf of to his father's clotet, made 
his lingering there one evening leſs 


liable to obſervation ; where e chang- 
ing a phial he had ſeen Don Diego 
frequently make ufe of 
taining the moſt pernicious drug, he 


„ for one con- 


left to chance the completion of his 
nefarious deſign. To one perſon in 
the family, only, did his conduct at 
this period appear ſuſpicious. He 
had noticed the anguiſh his diſappoint— 


ment could not {mother ; 3 he ob{erved 


the workings of paſlions, in many in— 


ſtances, too mighty for oppoſition ; 


and when the unhappy parent, con- 
vulſed with the effects of. the poiſon 
he had ſwallowed, intimated, with 
difficulty, his opinion that he had re- 


ceived his death from the contents of 


the before-mentioned phial, Father 
Pete examined it, and no longer 


doubted from whence aroſe the ſource | 
of this diabolical miſchiet. 
ment would then have been criminal, 


Conceal- 


and Martinez became amenable to Ju- 
dicial power. 
With all this Francis was fu! ly ac- 


quainted; but in what way the cul- 


prit hitherto eſcaped condign puniſh- 


ment was yet to be elucidated; and 
during a ſhort conflict between indig 


nation and curioſity, it ſeemed as if 


the wretched creature before him, 
aware of his danger, and ſtupified by 
its ſuccels, Wake a deciſion that muit 


terminate the torments of ſuſpenſe 


and ſelf.- accuſation. At laſt, in a low 
and unaſſured voice, Martinez ſaid, 


«1 perceive you know me for the moſt 
deteſtable of parricides; nor Can 1 ex- 


pect your ſecrely reſpecting my abode 
on this ifland. Weary of life, and the 


harrallings of an accuſing conſcience, 


Tam ready to give my ſelf up to jul- N 
tice, and accompany you to the town. 


of Tenerife“ 

Velaſco, {truck by this deſperate 
reſolution, and perhaps feeling a lit- 
tle pity ior one apparently ſo contrite, 
was about to leave him in his dreary 
ſolitude ; but the ſpark was kindled, 
and Martinez determined, 85 My 


deſign is nnalterable,” added the mi- 


ſerable (elf. accuſer: „the claims of 
a father's blood fel! be ſatisfied?” He 


then walked teac lily towards Tene- 
rifle, leaving Velaſco to follow in a 


ſtare nearly allied to unhappinels. 
On the enſuing evening our mor. 


titied captain beheld the lelf-con- 


demned in that very ſituation he had 


ſo eagerly flown from nineteen years 


preceding this era. Manacled, de— 
jected, followed by multitudes, he was 
conveyed to the hall of juſtice, where 


he made a moſt pathetic and (if poſ: * 


ſüble) aggravated ſtatement of his 
crime; coucluding with an exprel- 
tion of gratitude to Velaſco, for rouſ- 


ing 8 80 to a determination which he 


had often made before, and as often 
rejected. There was no appeal from 


the ſentence pronounced againſt him; ; 


and his only requelt was, for the at- 
tendance of a prieſt in his laſt hours. 
This was readily granted ; and two 
days after Martinez was met on the 


ſcallold by an aged monk, who, in a 


trembling Voice, gave Th dying Cri- 


minal his benediction. While this 
was performing, 
ſhaded his reverend features, by a 
oalt of wind was fuddenly thrown. 


the cowl which 


back, and the words « My ſon l“ 
7 My father I'“ buſt from the 
lips of both. 


Velaſco, who conceived himſelf! in 


ſome meaſure reſponſible for the con- 
demnation of Martinez, now ruſhed. 
forward, and received the fainting 
monk in his arms! 
this defies deſcription ! 


For who 


can parent internal feelingg——revived 


3 M affections 


A ſcene like 
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affetions——and ſelf. conviction, in 
their proper colours ?- 


__ Suffice it to lay, 
immediately liberatcd ; 


and accom— 


panied by his father with Velaſco, re- 


tired to the convent; when Don 
Diego, ſeizing the firſt tranquil mo- 
ment he could conunand, thus ac- 
counted for the wouderferl OCCUr- 
rences which had produced this 
amazing deyouement,——It appear- 
ed that, attached by grateful and ai- 
fectionate niotives to Diego Jacquinet, 
Ins friend and patron, Father Peter, 
although defpairing of that gentle- 
man's recovery, after the faculty had 
given him up as incurable, exerted 
his utmolt ſkill to counteract the poi- 
ſon, by an application of antidotes 
ſcarcely leſs hazardous in their et- 
fects than the drug itſelf.— In this he 


was ſo happy as to ſuceced. The old 


gentleman revived to a ſenſe of his 
ſituation, and had the real faisfac— 
tion to diſcover, that, impelled by a 


Pious ſenſe of Martinez's unhappy. 


fate, the generous Peter, by <int of 
his power over the head £dOICT, 
whole confeſſor he wes, had 
the ſvppuſed parricide's hberation, 
upon condition uf 


der the impreſſion that his father was 
murdered by the diabolical means 
| himſelf contrived ; and with this idea 
the friar ſuffered him to depart, as a 
proper puniſhment for his horrible 
intention. | 
For many months the ſuppoſed 
murdered Diego fluctuated between 
life and death; and Father Peter 
taking advantage of his techle ſtate, 
ſo wrought upon his teeling, as to 
ground upon his mind the Gncere in— 
= 88 ({hould Ne recover) uf leaving 


Martinez was 


gained 


his immediately, 
quitting Madrid; which he did, on- 
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the obſcure village in which the Fa- 
ther had kept him, and go with that 
good man to Tenerifle, the place of 
his nativity. _ 

With amending health Pon Diego 
likewiſe encountered encreating refo— 
jution; and, linking his name and ti- 
tle into that uf Padre Thomo, he 
left Spain, with all his polieflions to 
the diſpoſal of his miſerable Louiſa, 
conceieing it but juſtice that the 
fhould enjoy what had coſt her the di- 
appointment of her Gearcli hopes 10 
obtain. 

In the convent choſen by Peter for 
his friend's reception, Padre Tho- 
mo found the higheſt gratification he 
could ever hope upon this earth; 
and as a monk of that order his con 
duct was exemplary; nor was. his 
peace Gilturbed, during foinany years 
of ſeCinlion, bur by the uncertainty 
of Martinez's deſtiny, for whom he 
began ro experience revived affection, 


and to whom he wiſhed to dijpenſe. 


Lis bncere pardon; and ally tor the 
death of the faichfal Peter. 
When the reverend monk had con— 
cluded his detail, which he did with 
many encomiums on a Cunventual 
lite, Jas fon, with tears of the trueit. 
repentance, and in a tone of 
deepeſt humilitv, entreated for ad- 
miflion into the ſame order; and Ve— 
laſco, after ſome neceſſary delay, had 
the ſatisfaction of ſeeing this requeſt 


gramed; and beheld in the recovered 


tranquillity and religious Geportment 
of the 1@93 m a (ior the aged Tho- 
mo furvived this eclaircilfe ment tor 
ſeveral years) ſufficient realon to ap- 
plaud the tincerity of that repentance 


which had procured (uh bleſled con- 


IEQUENTES. 
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Or Tag DEFENCE or 3 


V HEN a pasta has taken every 
FE. þrECAUOL that priudeiice {ug 


geſts in recunnuitring a place hefe 


he. would fix a poſt, he is to take pole. 


Tſeilion in the following manner. Ihe 


Infantry remain under arms in the 


middle of the place, the cavalry to 


Patrole without, while the command- 


n goſficer, eſcorted by a dozen horſe- 


men, goes to examine the environs to- 
make his arrangements; having ſent 
{ſeveral ſmall detachments before, to 
cover him in me of feconnditting. 
Having remarked the places proper 
for his guard, defence, and retreat, 
as well as the dangerous ones by 
Which 
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which the enemy can make ap- 
proaches ſecretly. to ſurpriſe him, he 
odd choole the molt convenient in 
the front of his polt to fix his grand 
guard, which muſt ticethe enemy, An- 
then a enard ſhould be fixed inthe mid- 


die of the viilage, called the ordinary 


guard, con bold of Cavalry and in- 


tuntry, placing ſentries at the entries 
and vedettes all around; the laſt at 
ſuch diltince as to lee one another. A 
picquet (houjd likewiſe be fixed before 


theguattei softhe Commanding VINCery: 
wich thould be near the ordinary. 


guard and the whole Corps: ln the 


day, halt the cavalry of the picquet 
mult keep their horſes bridled and 


ready to mount; but, it the enemy 1s 
near, they mult remain on horſeback ; 
the other halt to unbridle tilt the 
tour of relief. | 
The officers {hould occupy the 
houſes in the netvhbourhocd, and the 
commanding officer mull acquaint the 
officers of the place of rendezvous in 
Cale of a retreat; which ovght to be 


at ſome diſtance from the village, and 


on the fide ft : judges mol Convenient 
At {un-ſet 
the grand guard are to 1elurn to the 
poſt and j juin the picquet, the one half 
of each to mount alternate ly till day- 


break, and then the grand guard to 


return to the place they polletied the 
day before, Thie entries and ve. 
deites ſhould be doubled, and all the 
paſſages hut up With waggons bac ed 
Ji {two Tos, eXCept Onc fer (al 11 18 
Out at, in cue ot a letreat, made wide 


enough. for the paſſage of ive patroles 


or the Whole as V. A. htte betore 


ſun-riſe or lunsfet, a grand patfole 


detached from tbe corps fhould be 
ſent under the conduct of an officer to 


ſearch the whole ene ons of the pot 
minutely, eſpecially the dangerous 


places, because at thele times the 
enemy are mot likely to attempt a 
jnrprite.. It the patroles G,,cuver 
the 11, they wilt be in a lle to re- 
pulle them, or at leatt to Bartuls tem 
till the commanding officer, upon the 
firſt notice, drans up the whote corps. 


The vificers ſhould take great Care 0 


in{truct ihe ſentfies in their duty, ex- 
plaining it to them every time of their 


mounting, and torbid them to fmoke, 


as the leaſt fice can be eaſily perceiv ed 
4 
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in the dark, and ſerve to direct the 
approaches of the enemy. No ſentry 


to move more than 50 paces to the 


riaht, and as many to the left of his 


poſt; and, let the weather be ever ſo 
bad, tc mult not get under cover. No 
one to be allowed to go out of the poſt 

without leave ot the commanding of- 


ficer; and, to prevent deſertion or 


marauding, the ſentries and vedettes 


muſt be charged to tet no foldier 
pals, The vedetic muſt {top all pals 


lengers, and take them to the next 


ſentry; but, ji he finds them to be a 


party of the enemy, he muli fire upon 


them and retire. At the fitſt alarm, 


the grand guard and picquet ought 5 


to mount, and each ut them to de- 
tach a ſubaltern officer immediately at 


the head of the beſt- mounted horſe- 


men, to. go quickly to encounter the 


enemy. Thereit of the grand guard 


and cavalry of the picquet to follow 


immediately, led by their captains 


to ſuſtain the firſt detachments, 


to repulſe or keep back the enemy as 
long as It is poſſible, and give time to 
the commanding oflicer to form the 


„hole corps. 
It the commanding officer obſerves 


that the enemy are of no very extra. 
re force, he muſt without heſi- 


ting put hümtelf at the head of his 
Cavalry, and lnftantly charge them, 


Pouring upon them with nis whole 
torce, w kich is the belt way to ſuc. 
eveds and in the mean time, the in- 


fantry ould form to ſuſtain the ca- 
valry. One ellential circumſtance 


hould not be forgot here, which is, 


that, at ihe going of the detachments 


ot the grand guard and picquet, all. 
the ihtantty of the picquet ſhould 
march immediately to the þ lace ap- 
pointed fur the rendezvous in Cale of 
a rct:cat, and a irony detachment of 


Cavalry ſhould follow io oecupy the 
place. It it is at. the entrance of 'a 


woud or ſome covered place which 
the enemy may occupy, and thereby 


Cut uf your retreat, you malt prevent 
it by fixing the infantry uf the pic- 
quec in the polt, to remain day and 
nights witha lieutenant at the head of 


20 horſemen to clear round it. If 
the enemy is too luperior, and appears 
to form an attack on that ſide, the 


commanding officer 2 get there 
" before 
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before with all his force to oppoſe 
them, tji] all his detachments join, and 
then order his retreat. | $2 
To regulate the attack and defence 
moſt advantageoutly, you ſhould take 
care to obſerve the places by which 
the enemy can approach, and forma 
plan of operations for cutting off, or 
taking in flank, the diſterent routes 
which he can attempt. You mould 
inform your officers, and not tail to 
hearken to the advice of thoſe whote 
talents, genius, and experience, ren— 
der them competent judges of your 


deſigns. Theſe arrangements will be 
of great uſe in ſurpriſing the enemy's. 
Parties, who will come from time to 
time to reconnoitre the poſt. If the 


enemy approaches in the night, take 
care how you attack him; you cannot 
reconnoitre his force, and you ought 
to ſuppoſe that he is informed cf 
yours. Do not ſuffer any ſuſpected 
women to approach the ſoldiers; 


their viſits are dangerous in debauch- 


ing your people, and the enemy fre- 
quently employ them to diſcover your 


ſtrength. Let no deſerter ſtop in your 


pot; and, if he comes in the night, 
keep him till day-break is near, and 


then fend him to the army. Every 
party that approaches your poſt will 
profeſs belonging to you; but if they 
are not provided with a proper pail. 


Port from the general, or if you do 


not know any of the officers, truſt 


neither to their word nor uniform, 


Theſe inſtructions may ſerve tor the 


corps of a partiſan according to the 


propoſed arrangements; but partiſans 
of leſs force mult regulate their pre- 
cautions according to their ſtrength ; 


and detachments of zo, 50, or 109, 


men, will ſeek to poſt themſelves in 


redoubts proportioned to their num- 


ber, or in mills, farms, hamlets, de— 


tached houſes, churches, church- 
yards, &c. obſerving that, the more a 
Poſt is extended, the more care and fa- 
tigue it requires. The principal ob- 


ject for an officer that is detached, 
ſays Monſieur Vauban, is to foreſee 


every troubleſome event. The want 


of exactneſs, and the ſmalleſt relaxa- 
tion in the ſervice of out-poſts, may 
have the molt fatal conſequences ; 


and hiſtory furniſhes a thouſand ex- 
amples of camps being ſurpriſed, and 
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armies cut in pieces, by the negli— 
gence of detachments that ought to 
have watched for theic preſervation. 

If an officer is to ſix ina village where 
it is dithcult to examine every place 
where the enemy may lie in ambuſh, 
he thonld ſend tor the 1.:gilirates to 
come and ſpeak with him, while his 


party remain drawn up at the end 


of the village, that they may declare 
if they know whether there any of the 
euemy's parties, ſuſpected perſons, or 
concealed arms, in the place; which 

eing done, the ſentries are to be 
placed, and the party to take poſſef- 


lion; putting {mall detachments of 


five or ſix men, more or les accord- 
ing to the ſtrength of the party, at the 
avenues; and examining the church, 
or any detached houſe, to make the 


principal poſt in caſe the advanced 


poſts are forced. The men beſt ac- 
quainted with the duty ſhould be 
planted on the moſt expoſed and dit- 


tant places, fo as to ſee all the ap- 
proaches; and ſometimes in trees, 
that they may fee at a diſtance, and 


remain concealed from the enemy. 
It he finds any place near him 
where the enemy can lic concealed, he 


ſhould place a corporal with ſix or 


feven men there, with orders to fall 
back upon his polt if attacked, or re- 
main til] they find themſelves diſen- 


gaged, The foldiers of this leſſer 
poſt ſhould take care to make no fires, 


becauſe it would ſerve for a guide tothe 
enemy to avoid them when they want 
to fall upon the principal polt; but 
fires may be lighted in the places 
where they have no guards, to make 


the enemy think they have them 
every where, at the ſame time plac- _ 


ing ſoldiers in ambuſh where there 
are none lighted. This ſcheme” may 


ſerve for all poſts in a level country, 


where two or three ſoldiers. ſhould be 


kept going all night to ſtir up the fires. 
The way to guard againſt being 


ſurpriſed, betrayed, or made pri- 


ſoner, is to take precautions againſt 


all that the enemy can undertake; 


and, whatever diſtance he may be at, 


we ought not to found our ſecurity on 


probabilities, but extend them even 


to poſſibilities. Neither ſtranger nor 


foldier of any other $9833 ſhould be 
admitted into the poſt; 


and the roll 
„mould 
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mould be called three or four times 


a-day, that the men may not abſent 


themſelves; the commander ſhould 


likewile examine the ſentries, to ſee 


whether they are acquainted with the 
detail of their duty, and ſhould ſhew 


them how to defend themſelves in 


cale of being attacked ; obſerving to 
them, that, if the enemy make ſuch a 
mancuvre, they ſhould oppoſe ſuch 
another; if they try this ſcheme, to 
reſiſt with that, and deceive them at 
every ſtep. He may make ſome of 
them try to ſcale the intrenchment, 
to ſhew the difficulty of mounting it; 
and, by exerciling them in this man- 


ner, he will prepare them to reſiſt the 


enemy; it will flatter their vanity, 
and give them a confidence in him. 

It frequently happens that two ar- 
mies are encamped oppoſite to one an- 
other, and have ſeveral poſts on the 
ſame line, and two patroles meet in the 
night. As it is impollible to diſtin- 
guiſh whether they are friends or 
enemies, they who firſt diſcover the 
others ſhould conceal themſelves on 
the ſides of the road, behind buſhes, 
or in a ditch, to examine if they are 
ſtronger; and in that caſe to let them 
paſs in file nce, and return another 
| way to the poſt to tell w hat they have 
leen; but, if they find them weaker, 
he who commands the patrole ſhould 
make the fignal which is ordered for 
the patroles of the night, which is 
commonly a ſtroke or two on thie Car- 
touch- box or butt-end ot the fire- 
lock, which is antwvered by an ap- 
pointed number; but a word is the 


ſafeſt, If the patrole does not an- 


ſwer, they ſhould advance upon then 
with fixed bayonets, fire upon then 
if they lee them retiring, and les 
them ſurrender, 
14 detached oppoſtt ite to the enemy, 
it is to be pre{tamed that you may be 
attacked: therefore fmail detach- 
ments ſhould be advanced between 
the ſentries in the night N about 30 or 
40 paces from the poſt, with their 
bellies on the groun id, in thoſe places 
where they imagine the enemy may 
come; wich orders to thoſe who com- 
mand them, to make a ſoldier recon— 
noitre any parties that are leen, ſo as 
not to confound their own patroles 
With the enemy's parties, and to re- 


tire to the poſt on the firſt firing. — 
An officer cannot watch too care- 
fully to prevent ſchemes that may be 
contrived againſt him; and the at- 
tempt on Briſac, in the month of 


November 1704, is fo much to the 
purpoſe, that it ought not to be paſſed 
in ſilence. The governor of Fribourg 


having formed the deſign of ſurpri- 
ſing Briſac, ſet out in the night of the 
gth or foth of Nov. with 2000 men, 
and a great number of waggons loaded 


with arms, grenades, pitch, &c. and 


ſome choſen ſoldiers : all theſe wag- 


gons were driven by officers diſguiſed | 
like waggoners, and were covered 
with perches, which had hay placed 
over them, ſo that they appeared like 


Waggons loaded with hay coming in 
contribution. They arrived at 'the 


new gate by eight o'clock in the 
morning, under the fa :vour of a thick 
fog: three waggons entered the town, 


two full of men, and one with arms, 
when an Iriſhman, an overſeer of 
workinen, obferving 30 men near the 


gate, who, though they had the dreſs, 


had not the manner of peaſants ; 


aſked them what they were, and why 7 
they did not go to work like other 


peop le? Upon their not anſwering, 


ana appearing contounded, he track 


{ome them with his cane; upon 


which the diſguifed officers ran to the 


arms which were in the waggon next 


them, and fired 15 or 20 ſhot at him 
within half a dozen paces, v 
wounding him. The Iriſhman leaped 
| where they likewiſe 
fired leveral uſeleſs ſhot at him, 
while he called To arms, to arms, with. 


without 


into the. "ditch, 


all his might, 

At this noiſe, the guards of the 
halt-moon and the gate ran to arms, 
and would have pulled up the draw- 


bridge, but were prevented by the 


woggons which the enemy had placed 
upon it. The officers and ſoldiers 
ho were in the waggons, ruſhed out 
vith their arms, and, baving joined 
the reſt, 
manded by a captain of \ zrenadiers; 
bur being repulſed, and fre of them 
killed, the reſt were diſmayed, and 


fled either into the town, or out into 


the country, The captain of the 
guard made the firſt gate, which was 
a grate, to be far; ac;ofs which the 


enemy, 
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enemy, who were upon the bridge, 
fired at all who appeared; and, ha- 
ving left the halt of his guard, he 
mounted the rampart with the other 
half, and continued firing upon the 
enemy. A lieutenant who command- 


ed twelve men of the advanced guard, 
was attacked at the ſame time by an 


officer who preſented a piſtol to his 


\ breaſt ; but, ſnatching it from him, he 
fired it at him, and killed him: this 
lieutenant defended himſelf to the 


end of the action; but, having re— 


ceived ſeveral wounds, he died that 


day.— Upon hearing the noiſe of the 
ſurpriſe, the commanding officer of 


the place diſtributed his garriſon to 


their proper poſts: and having made 


every diſpoſition neceſſary for his de- 
Fence, the enemy ſaw that their de- 
ſign had failed, and retired in diſor— 
der, leaving a number of waggons 
behind them, and more than forty 
ſoldiers who were killed or wounded, 
Such was the enterpriſe on Briſac, 
which failed by a trifling accident. 


This example, and many others uw hich 


might be cited, ſhew that an officer 
who commands in a poſt cannot be 
too much on his guard to prevent his 


falling into the ſnares which the ene— 


my prepare for him, as the ſeizing of 
a poſt, of however little importance 
it may ſeem, may be attended with 


the moſt troubleſome conſequences. 


As all the neceſſary precautions. 
for the ſafety of a poſt are too many 


to have them executed by giving them 


verbally, the commanding oticer 


ſhould give his orders in writing, and 
have them fixed up in all the {mailer 
poſts. One thing to which officers: 


who are detached to a village ſhould 
give particular attention, is, not to 


vex the inhabitants by making them 
furniſh too much : whatever they are 


allowed by the general to exact, inch. 


as firing, forage, candle, &c. ior the 


guards, ſhould be demanded in pro- 
portion to the abilities of the inhabi- 
tants; and an officer cannot be too 


delicate in preſerving the character of 
a gentleman in ordering contribu— 
tions, and preſerving the inhabitants 


from being robbed or treated ill by 


the ſoldiers. 85 
It is not ſufficient for the pre ſerva- 


tion of a poſt, to raiſe intrenchments, 
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nor to take every precaution again 


being ſurpriſed. As the enemy muſt 
attack with a ſuperior force, your 
diſpoſitions muſt be made in ſuch a 
manner as not to confuſe one another, 


and every one being properly placed, 


contributes to the common ſafety. If 
it is a reboubt, or other intrench- 
ment of earth that is to be defended, 


7 or 8 trees with their branches ſhould. 


be kept in reſerve to throw into the 


breaches the enemy may make, and the 


parapet kept well lined with men, who 
ought not to fire till the enemy are on 
the glacis. They ſhould be provided 
with grenades to throw in the midſt 


of the enemy who have jumped into 


the ditch, nay even aſhes or quick— 
lime, whoſe burning-duft cannot fail 


to blind the enemy, ſhould be had if 
poſible. If the ſtrength of your de- 
tachment will admit of it, eight or 


ten ſoldiers ſhould be placed in the 


ditch (on the oppoſite fide from the 
enemy), fo divided as to take the 


enemy on the flanks, who have jump- 
ed into the ditch. This kind of ſally, 


by running round upon the right and 


left at the ſame time, muſt afloniſh an 


enemy who could not dream of being 
attacked. | | | | 


The obflinate defence of a poſt is 


the action where an officer detached 
lingly can acquire the greateſt glory; 


the reſiſtance not proceeding from the 
number of toldiers deſtined to defend 
It, but from the talents of the officer 
who commands. It is in him that 
the ftrength of the intrenchment lies; 
audit he foins to determined bravery 


the abilities neceſſary on theſe oc- 


calions, and can perſuade his ſoldiers 


that'the lot the enemy prepares for _ 
them is a thouſand times worſe than 


death, he may be ſaid in ſome fort to 
have rendered his poſt impregnable. 


In the defence of detached builds: 


ings, there are ſo many different re— 


treats, that it becomes an arduous 


tals to ſuccced in an attack, when 
brave peopie are to detend them. 
They have the hoop-holes on the 
ground-floor. to defend, when beat 


from the intrenchments without, and 


may reſiſt great numbers, by retiring 
oradnally tothe different floors of the 
houſe, where they ſhouid have large 
buckets of water provided to throw 

„ upon 
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upon the enemy, which, though it 
may. appear trifling, is one of the 


_ molt diſagreeable than can be oppoſed 
tothe a{ſailants; for at the fame time 


that it wets their powder, arms, and 


clothes, it hinders them from fleeing 


what 1s doing above, prevents every 
ſcheme tor ſetting fire to the houſe, 


and may oblige them to deiilt from 
the attack. 


Having obſerved that the defence 
of a poll does not depend upon the 
ſoldiers who are deſtined for that ſer- 
vice, but upon the officer who com- 


mands, the following example may 


ſerve to confirm the obſervation. In 
Cap- 
tain-lientenant Alexander Campbell 
of the 8$th regiment, with 100 men 
under his command, 
to defend the remarkable poſt near 
Caſſel in Helle, called the Hercules, 

Roziere, the celebrated 


the neighbourhood of the poſt the 


morning Vof the 22d; and, having beat 
2 parley, ſurrounded and carried off 
the two men who were ſent out to re- 
ceive the 
examined them ſeparately, he cauled 
a detachment, 
muſquetry from a hill that was op- 
_ polite to the principal pallage, to ad- 


meſſage. After having 


under cover of his 


vanee and mount the ſtair, three men 
which they did ſo Lowly and 


without any interruption, that the 


whole ſtair of about 100 ſteps was full 


of men, when Capt. Campbell (who 


had made an excellent diſpoftion tor 
the defence of all the parts of his 


poſt), having ſome choſen men at 
each fide of him, waited to receive 
thoſe who advanced firſt upon their 
bayonets, and, firing at the fame time, 


gave the ſignal! for the reſt to throw 
over large tones which he had col- 


lected and diſpoſed for that purpoſe ; 
which made fuch havock, that Moti. 
beur Roziere, ſtartled at the unex- 


pected reception, and deſpairing of 
ſucceſs, wiſhed to get his party oft. 


Captain Campbell ſeeing the deſtruc- 

tion of the enemy without a man of 

his being hurt, and that he could re- 

new the reception as often as they 

choſe to repeat the attempt, was elat- 
Vor. VI. No, 87. 


_ = 


was pitched on 


leaſt expect it. 
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ed with his ſucceſs, and encouraging 


his men, when he happened to move 


from the wal! that covered him, and 


received a muſket ſhot from the op- 
pofite hill, which entered a little be- 


low the left temple and came out at 


the fame diſtance below the right; 
upon which he fell, and rhe party 
beat the chamade and {urrendered. 


After two hours poſſefſion the French 


retired, cafrying off the priſoners, 


and leaving Captain Campbell, whom 


they thought dead, to be ſaved by 


our troops, Who ſon took poſſeſſion 


again, and ſent him to be recovered, 


and to dilplay new merits in 5 pro- 


feſſion. 
If the enemy POE cannon to force 


the polt, it does not appear how it 


can be reliſted, unleſs the houſe is 


low, and they cannot range'round the 


intrenchments, as every ſhot can 


make a large opening in bad built 


houſes, and may cruſh the beſieged. 


The only means then to ſhun being . 
maſſacred is to capitulate, or to ruſh 
out briſkly upon the enemy when they 
The firſt is not re- 

ſolved upon but when the honours of 


war can be obtained, which is to 


march out with drums beating to re- 
turn to the army with a proper r eſcort, 
But, if this capitulation cannot be ob 
tained, the belieged have nothing left 


conſiſtent with true bravery, but to 
ruſh out {word in hand, and cut their 
way through the enemy. 
cellity of conquering 


changes the 


brave man into the determined fol. * 


dier, which gives him the means of 


retiring to the army or ſome neigh- 
bouring poſt. | 
If a pot is to be abandoned ben 
it can be no longer held, and you are 
going to make the ſally, you hould 


continue to fire with ſpirit, taking a- 


u ay barricadoes from the door thro? . 
which you are to pals with as little 
When they are aſ- 
ſembled, the whole party ſhould go 


noiſe as potlible. 


Out 8 together, ruſhing wv ih their 
bayonetsto the place the officer thinks 
the leaſt guarded, You ought never 


(ſays Mr. Folard) to wait for day to 


execute theſe ſallies, which cannot 


ſucceed but in a dark night, by which | 


you eaſily conceal from the enemy the 


road you have taken; for which rea- 
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ſon you ſhould not fire, bat open. to 


peg a paſſage ſword in hand, 
eſt the enemy come where they hear 


the noiſe. 


Officers hould be attentive to Hit 


tinguiſh between the true and falſe at- 


tacks, and not deſpair when beat from 
their firſt intrenchments. The de- 


fence of poſts is ſo eaſy, that it js ſur- 


priſing they do not hold out longer 
than they commonly do. There wants 


only reſolution and vigilance, taking 


every advantage of the ground, and 


perſuading the ſoldiers. that nothing 


but the moſt manifeſt baſeneſs can let 


the enemy penetrate. The example 
of Cremona, ſurpriſed by Prince 
Eugene in 1102, will remain a proof 
to poſterity of what determined bra- 
very can do; and ſhew, that though 


an enemy is maſter of half the ram- 
Parts, and part of the town, he is 


| not maſter of the whole.- 


Prince Eugene having formed the 


deſign of ſurpriſing this town, which 
was defended by a garriſon of French 
and Iriſh, got ſome thouſand Auſtrian 
ſoldiers admitted at a ſecret paſſage 
by a prieſt. Theſe troops ſeized the 
two gates, and a great part of the 
town; the garrilon buried in fleep 
were awaked by the aſſault, and oblig- 
ed to fight in their ſhirts; but by the 


excellent manceuvres of the officers, 


and reſolute bravery of the men, 


they repulſed the Imperialiſts from 


ſquare to ſquare, from ſtreet to {treet, 


and obliged Prince Eu gene toabandon 


the part of the tuwn and ramparts of 


which he had been in polſeſſion. 


| Poſts have often reſiſted the firſt and : 


greateſt efforts of the aſſailants, and 


| have yielded or been abandoned to 
Fubſequent attacks, though much leſs 


ſpirited. How comes this? It is 


owing to an officer's not daring to 


abandon his poſt at the firſt attack 


he repulſes the enemy, becauſe if 
forced they will be put to the ſword 
with their, whole party; but, when, | 


the enemy comes back, he thinks he | 


has nothing to reproach himſelf with, 


having defended it for ſome time, ſo 
retires, or {urrenders, Since he could 


repulſe the enemy when in good or— 


der and quite freth, how much more 


eaſy and leſs to be dreaded when they 
return haraſſed with fatigue ? 


Is not the great cauſe of miſconduct 
among military men the want of en- 


courage ment to excite emulation? An 
officer who is not protected, who is 


never ſure of the leaſt favour, neg- 
les himſelf, and takes leſ$4trouble 
to acquire glory, rarely heard of, 


though merited by the braveſt Sete; 
than to enjoy the tranquillity. of an 
ordinary reputation. 


It is not expected that an officer 
who is placed in a poſt ſhould ſeek to 
engage; but that he ſhould ſteadily 


refiſt hen he is preſſed, and die ra- 
ther than abandon his intrenchment. 
liſtorians have been very ſilent a- 


bout poſts being well defended; tho? 
the leſlons to be drawn from them 
way be more generally inſtructive, 
and as agreeable to read, as thoſe left 
us of the beſt fortified places of a 


ſtate. We are aſtoniſhed at the ac- 


count of 100,090 men periſhing be- 


fore Oltend in 1604, and their gene- 
ral, the Archduke Albert, with the 
ruins of his army, not making him- 
{elf maſter of it, till atter a three. 
years ſiege: nor is our wonder lets, 
to {ee Charles the XII. of Sweden, 


in the year 1713, with ſeven or eight. 


officers and ſome domeſtics, defend 
himſelf in a houſe of wood near 


Bender againſt 20,000 Turks and 
1artars. 


| Several hiſtorians mention 
the defence of this houte becauſe it 


was done by a crowned head; but 
brave actions, whoever are the au- 
thors, ſhould never be buried in ob- 
livion, as they excite emulation, and 


are full of inſtruction. 
| [To be continued, 9 | 
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MURAT IV. In 1623, this 
prince aſcended the throne, be- 

ing g only fourteen years of age. The 
vizir ſent azainſt the paſha of rae: 


run could or would do nothing; for 


—— 


the beglerbeg of Anatolia had joined 
the paſha, and the {pahies were on 


his fide. The Coſſaks at this period 
entered the Boſphorus with 150 ſmall 


ſhips and boats, and deſtroyed Buyuk- 
„ dere 


— 


CY 
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of the ſultan. 


lelf abroad, 


deré and Venikoi, within about fif- 


teen miles of Conſtantinople, on the 


European, and Stania on the Aſiatic, 


fide. They returned the next night 


_ quietly, having alarmed the capital. 


The paſha of Erzerun and the King 


of Perſia ravaged the countries in 


Alia. Algiers and Tunis began to 


caſt off their allegiance to the porte, 


and o become independent ſtates. 
The paſha of Erzerun, however, 


however, was pardoned, and admit- 
ted- to another paſhehk, that of Boſ- 
nia; for the porte thonght it dange- 


rous to bring matters to the utmoſt 
extremity, ſo low was it fallen; be— 


ſides, it did not wiſh to ſee the jani- 


zaries triumphant, nor was the grand 
ſeignior, ſecretly, diſpleaſed at the 
pafha's conduct. 

In 1630, the gover ament of the 
empire was chiefly in the hands of 


four paſhas, who had married ſiſters. 
He himſelf was much 


given to wine, and often ſhewed him- 


debanched young men, ſo that con- 


ſpiracies were formed againſt him.“ 
Ihe people were ditc ontented with 
burthenfome taxes; the ſoldiers dif- 


orderly, without diſcipline, and in— 


ſolent at receiving no pay; the pathas 
in the provinces were almoſt inde- 


pendent ſovereigns, and the empire 


_ thook on its weak foundation. 


The head of the {pahilar- agaſi (ge- 
neral of the ſpahies) being cut off, 
the ſpahies rebelled, aud the janiza- 


ries joined them; they threw ſtones 


at and wonnded the vizir, whom they. 
with threats obliged the ſultan to de- 
pole, and deliver up to them, when 
they cut him in pieces. They next 
cauſed the mufti to be depoled, and 
demanded to ſee the brother of the 
grand ſeignior, which was granted; 

they then Charged the new vizir and 


mufti to become ſecurity for his life; 
nor was the ſedition appeaſed till the 
ſoldjery had flain more victims. The 
ſultan, in the mean time, was con— 
triving how he could get rid of them, 
and kill his brother, but the guaran— 
tee of the vizier and mufti ſaved the 
prince. 


He made another vizir, and 
confulted with him how to weaken 


the ſoldiery ; and he really cut oft a 
great number of ſpahies and Janiza- 


— 


unlike a prince, wich 


to repair. 


K now n. 


ries ſecretly, ſending them on various 1 
pretences to different parts, and aſ- 


ſaſſinating them by night. After this 
he became more confident ; he ap- 


peared often on horſeback, With a 
martial air, and, exerciſing nis fol- _ 
diers in perſon, he reduced them to 


more obedience. But in Aſia and in 


Hungary there were ſtill ſeditions a- 
who, becauſe 
they did not receive their Pay, Killed 8 


mongſt the janizaries, 


their Commanders. 


In 1632, Amurat had a ſeventh 
daughter; and, though he was much 
troubled that he had no ſon of his 


favourite ſlave, yet he was ſo much 
in love with her, that he would have 
created her fultana, had not his mo- 
ther proteſted againſt it, on the 


ground of its not being uſual for any 
woman to be honoured with that ti= 
tle, before ſhe had ſecured the in- 


heritance by the birth of a male 


child. —He now put to death two 
chiefs of the ſpahies, and eight prin- 
_ Cipal janizaries, thinking thereby | i 
extinguiſh the ſpirit of fedition ; but, 
fearing another inſurrection, he re- 


tired to the old ſeraglio at Scutari, 
and fortified himſelf. He was ſo lit=. 


tle regardful of the laws of nations, 7 
that he put the French ambaſſador _ 


into priſon, and impaled his inter- 


7 beſides committing other vio- 


ences. Soon after he made peace 
with the Perſians, but broke it again 
immediately. He alſo made peace 
with the Emperor of Germany. 

In 1633, a ſingular fight was main- 
tained between two Engliſh merchant 


ſhips loading corn (which was then 
prohibited) i in the gulph of Vola, a- 


gainſt the whole fleet of the captain 
paſha's gallies. 


themſelves up. 


The matter was compro- 


the Engliſh only paid one-third of the 


ſum, the French and Venetians paid 


the other two-thirds, but WAY 15 not 
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They killed 1,200 
ſlaves and a great number of Turks, > 
among whom was the captain palha _ 
himſelf, and, when they could main- 

tain the fight no longer, they blew 
They ſunk three 
gallies, and forced the fleet into port 
This action is remember- 
ed, and talked of to this very day in 
Turkey. 


miled at the porte for 40,000 dollars; 
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In 1634, Amurat, being wwenty- 
five years old, took the government 
entirely into his own hands, and de- 
termined to make himſelf feared. 
He was ſevere with his officers, and 
extremely ſo with the ſoldiers, de- 
claring that he expected implicit obe- 
dience. The people mutinied at ſome 
taxes, when he beheaded fifty of the 
Tingleaders. He then hanged a kad, 
to the great diſpleaſure of the ulema; 
and went then to Pruſa ; whence he 
| diſpatched a boat to Conſtantinople to 
bring to him the mufti and his ſon, 
both of whom he immediately ſtrang- 
led. Theſe examples ſtruck terror 


into the whole empire; for the form- 


_eremperors but rarely put the muftis 
to death. The particular death al- 
lotted for muftis is, braying them in 
a vaſt mortar, uſed only for that pur- 
pole ; but it is ſeldom practiſed. 


Arpurat reflecting on the ill effect that 


wine had upon him, and on the dan- 
ger of allowing it to be drunk by the 
people, ordered, on pain of death; 


all the wine in the town to be ſtaved i 


out into the ſtreets. 

He hanged a Venetian merchant for 
having on the top of his houſe a high 
gallery, becauſe he ſuppoſed he might 
thence look into the gardens of the 
ſeraglio; and impriſoned, without aſ- 
Ggning any reaſon, all the European 


merchants, who were not releaſed till. 


they paid 40,000 dollars. He ſearch- 
ed the houſes of all the foreign mi— 
miſters for arms, and took away even 
the ſword of the Engliſh ambaſſador, 


He attacked the Poles without de- 


.. Claring war. An ambaſlador was 
ſent from Poland; Amurat, contrary 
to cuſtom, ſpoke himſelf, and told 


bim, „ that all Chriſtian kings ought 


Either to receive the Ottoman laws, 


or pay him tribute, or try the ſharp- 


neſs of his ſword.” He then ordered 
Var to be declared againſt Poland, 
though his war with Perſia till "OY 
tinued ; but the Poles completely 


beat the Turks, and made them ſue 


for peace, which the Poles refuſed, 


cauſed him to go on-board his ſhip. 
After his arrival at Conſtantinople, 
the French drogoman, who had 
brought complaints againſt the cap- 


tain paſha, was hanged by order of 
the ſultan, and the ambaſſador forced 


ſuddenly and unexpectedly on-board 
a ſhip, and obliged to depart. 

In April 1634, Amurat ſet out 
himfelf for the war in Perſia, at the 
head of 100,000 men. When he 


reached Erzerun, he muſtered his 


army, and found it to conliſt of. 
300,000 fighting men, well difciplin- 
ed, and rendered obedient by his fe- 
verity : he himſelf now fet them an 
example of frugality and patience, 


and became temperate, He took 
 Rivan, but, entering farther into Per- 


ſa, loſt a vaſt number of horſes. He 
utterly deſtroyed Tauris by fire and 
ſword, and returned in December 


1635, leaving his army at Aleppo and 


Damaſcus, After his departure, the 
Perſians recovered what they had loſt, 
and the people murmured again at 
Conſtantinople. The janizaries were 
diſpleaſed at ſeeing the boſtangees 
take their places as guards of the 
grand ſeignior; and the ulema were 


_ enraged, that ſeveral of their-corps, 
kadis, and others, had been behead- 


ed on pretence of faction. | 
Having however now completely 
eſtabliſhed his authority over the mi- 


litary and the ulema, he gave looſe to 


the violent ſeverity of his temper on 
the moſt trifling occaſions, He pu- 
niſhed the uſe of tobacco with death, 


and inflicted the ſame puniſhment on 


his cook for not ſeaſoning a diſh ac- 
cording to his palate. To deſtroy his 
ſubjects formed his daily amuſement, 


either by ſhooting them w ith arrows, 


as he ſat in his kioſk on the thore of 
the Boſphorus, or by firing a carbine 
at any one who looked ont of a win- 
dow at him when ſailing in his boat. 
Jo theſe crimes were added the low- 
eſt debaucheries, and his chief com- 


panions in drunkenneſs were the re- 


volted Perſian general, who had de- 


till the paſha who entered their coun. livered up Revan, and an Italian of 


try, aud ſome others, were put to. 
Peace was then concluded. 


The captain paſha meeting the new 


French ambaſſador at ſea, going to 
Conſtantinople, inſulted him, and 


the ſeraglio. 
able violence now prompted him to 
attack at once Ruſſia and Perſia. 


| Raiſing, therefore, a vaſt army, he 


let out on an expedition againſt the 
| latter 


Amurat's uncontroul- 
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HISTORY AND ORIGIN or 


latter country, but previouſly cauſed, 


one of his brothers to be ſtrangled, 
leaving alive only Ibrahim, the ſole 


ſurvivor of the Ottoman race, but 
weak both in mind and body. 

It was now that the vigour of 
Amurat's diſpoſi jon appeared in its 
full light. He took the field in May 
1638, reviewed his forces with care, 
dilmiſfed the invalids on half pay, 
heard and determined all diſputes in 


the army, and preſerved ſuch {trict 


diſcipline, that the countries through 
which hie palſed ſuffered none of thoſe 
dreadful hardſhips uſually attending 
the march of a Turkiſh army. I he 
reſult of this Campaign was the cap- 
ture of Bagdat, the ancient Babylon, 
which event was ſoon ſucceeded by a 
peace, and Amurat_ 


roth of June 1639. 

The Venetians, having realy {vt- 
fered by the piracies of the Algetines 
and Tunifins, ventured to make 


ſome. repriſals; which ſo much of- 


fended Amaurat, that he iſſned an m- 
mediate order to pui to death the Y 
netian ambaſſudor, and all his coun— 
try men in Turkey; and, though ibis 
order was, by the prudent Manag ce 
ment of the vizir, recalled, yet Ye- 
nice was threatened with a war, which 
they only averted by paying 250,009 
ſeguins. The language of the Kai- 
makan, on this occaſion, was, © Ve 
know that the other powers of Chrif- 
tendoni are too weak to afliſt you, take 
your choice therefore: we (ell you 
peace at this Price; if you think 3t 
not worth your money, refuſe it.“ 
Whilſt Amurat was intent on new 


hoſtilities, and railing forces, though. 


he had not det ermined whom to at- 
tack, he relurned to his former de- 
baucheries, and was ſuddenlv carried 


_ off by them, on the, 21h of February 


1640, in the 179th year of is reign, 
and 21ſt of his age. 

Ihus periſhed, ſays Mr. Eden, one 
of the mult ſerocious deſpots that ever 
inſulied and diſgraced humanity. 


Breathing vengeance againſt „hole 


nations, he threatened to ſubdue all 
Chriſtendom, and impole on it the 
yoke of Mahomedaniſm, and this not 
from motives of ſuperſtition, lnce he 
_ Celpiled the dictates of that religion, 


returned in 
triumph to Conftantigople, Ol the 


THz TURKISH EMPIRE. 4%; 
and ſeldom faſted in Ramadan, or 
kept any other of its ordinances. So 
entirely was he a ſtranger to family 
affection, that he not only murdered 


his uncle and two of his brothers, 
but often expreſſed a wiſh to be the 


laſt of his race, and actually deſtined 


the crown tor the khan of the Crim 
Tatars. 
his mind had enabled him to ſuppreſs 
all ſedition, and to render hinuelf 
completely abfolute; but this power 
he nfed only to the oratification' of his 
Own avarice, dying polleſſed of fit- 
teen millions of gold, though the 
country was in a tate of poverty. 
!brahim began his reign, A. D. 


1640 Notw than ding a donation of 


the crown to the Tatar khan, made 


by Amurat, in one of his fits of 
drunkenneſs, Ibrahim was unani- 


moufly raited by the paſhas to the 
throne. This prince, „ho was de- 
formed and weak in body, had his 
natural iuibecility augmented by the 


long confinement u Kick he had under 
gohe im amal rom, with only a n- 
Coming thus 


ele window at the top. 
unexpectedly to liberty and empire, 
he was intoxicated by the new plea 
fures Wiich they preſented, and, giv- 


ing up the adminiſtration of govern- 


_meitl.to the former nliniſters, he de- 
vonscd himſelf entirely to the luau- 
ties of the harem. The vizir, thirſt- 


ing for military. glory, projected an 


attack on the Ruſſian fortreſs of Aſac 
(or Azut} 


grace. Tlie following year, however, 


(r642, ) re- animated the Turks by the 


birth of an heir to -the Ottoman 
throne. A peace was concluded with 


with Perſia, The German peace was 


ſoon broken by the Turks, who made 
an _wniucceſsful attempt to ſurpriſe 


the fortreſs of Rab, (now called Gia- 


vanne.) The fears ior the extinction 


of the Ottoman race were ſſtill farther 
removed, in 1643, by the birth of two 


more ſons to Ibrahim, who daily de- 
voted himlelf, with renewed avidity, 
to ſenſual exceſſes, exceeding what-_ 
ever is related of Sardanapalus and 


Heliogabalus. The reſtleſs diſpoſi- 
tion of the divan led them, in 1644, 
to plan an 3 on the ifland of 
Candia; but, being then at peace with 


The activity and energy of 
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462 . POWER and DOMINION OF THE POPE. 


the Venetians, they concealed their 
delign under the ſemblance of amity, 


until their flect was fitted out, and 
had failed toward that iſland. The 


Turks then threw off the maſk, and, 


in June 1645, landed 14,000 men in 


Candia, where, in their firſt cam- 
paign, they took the ſtrong city of 
_ Canea with their uſual violence and 


a long and bloody conteſt, which laſt- 
ed until the end of that century. 


The ſultan, in the mean time, re- 


gardleſs of every thing but his plea- 


ſures, continued to give a looſe to the 


moſt unbqunded ſenluality; and car- 


rying his delires beyond the limits of 
the harem, went at length ſo far as 


to ſeize the daughter of the mufti. 
This outrage was the cauſe of his 
_ downfal. The great officers of ſtate 
and the foldiery embraced the cauſe 
of the venerable divine, and his cc- 
eleſiaſtical power was made the in- 


Arnment of aro arm, wager the 


tyrant. A fetva was, iſmed by the 
mufti, charging the ſultan to appear, 
and adminiſter juſtice to his people; 
and this, being treated with contempr, 
was followed 'by another, declaring, 
that he who obeyed not the law of 
God. was' no true muſelman ; and, 

though the perſon were the emperot 


. himſelf, yet, being become by his fil- 
flaughter, and thus began in injuſtice. 


thy actions an infidet, he was, tþ/o 


facto, fallen from his throne.” Upon 
the authority of this fetva, the jani- 
zaries quickly depoſed Ibrahim, and 
ſent him to his former priſon, where, 


after ſome days, he was ſtrangled, 


and his fon Mahomet exalted to the 
The weight and efficacy 
which, in this tranſaction, appeared 


throne. 


to be given to the fetva, was in fact 
owing to the previous concurrence of 


the great officers of ſtate, and to the 


general contempt into which the ſul- 
tan, by his ſenſuality and cow e 
had fallen. : | 

- To be continued, + 


> as THE LAT E SECULAR POWER AND ' DOMINION OF THE POPE. 


ff own ancient inhabitants of Italy 


were the triumphant conquerors 


and rulers of the world; though of 
late ſo eaſily ſubjected by the arms of 
France. 
taken place, and ſeem the chief em- 
ployment of the modern Italians. 
Painting was indeed introduced at 


Rome by Caius Fabius, and was 


brought to conſiderable perfection 
before the time of Auguſtus ; but, a 
corrupt taſte ſoon after prevailing, 


the politer arts were obliterated, and 


by degrees ſunk into ,0blivion, Since 
| the decay of the Roman empire, Paint- 


| Ing paid Italy a ſecond viſt, and the 


maſters that excelled in it 01 a long 
time preſerved an unrivalled reputa- 
tion. Whether the firſt Greek 


painters came to Bologna, Florence, 


or any other city, has been warmly 
diſputed. In the thirteenth century, 


moſt of the church-paintings were 
either in *'Moſajic or /rc. The 


_ firſt painters who diſtinguiſhed them- 
felves were generally alſo ſtatuaries 
and architects, and their works are 
ſtill the admiration of the curious. 
The invention of engraving is claim- 
ed by the Italians; but that e is 


The ſofter arts have long 


juſtly due to the Germans only; For | 


Andrew Mantegna, who died 


1517, in the 6gth year of his age, u 1 


the firſt who applied himſelf with 
ſuccels to this 


artiſts having there the ſingular aQ- 


vantages of obſerving the nobleſt 


models, beſides attending the lectures 
and conferences in the academies: | 
they were paid liberally ; had con- 


ſtant opportunities of dilptaying their 


(kill; were excited to excellence by 


the encomiums beſtowed on works of 
genius, as well as by the prizes which 
were diſtributed. Almoſt every city 


had an academy of fculpture and 


painting, and ſome places more par- 
ticularly diſtinguiſh themſelves by ex- 


celling in diſtinct branches ot W 


ture. 


Italy has produced great men in 
all ſciences, and formerly g gave birth 
to thoſe generals, orators, poets, and 


hiſtorians, whoſe actions and writings 


will be revered as long as manly for- 


titude, polite learning; and clegant 
compoſition, are conſidered as the or- 


naments of human nature. et its ſtate 
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55 POWER anD DOMINION or Tae POPE. 
of literature cannot now be deemed 


conſtderable, though encouraged not 
only by ſeveral umverſities, but by a 


multiplicity of acadenies or literary 


{ocieties, which are to be found al- 
molt in every city, Some of theſe af- 


fect very odd and whimſical names, 


as the Otioſi, Humoriſti, Lincei, Fan- 
taſtici, Immobili, Imperfecti, In- 


quieti, Incogniti, Dilcordanti, Oc-. 


culti, Ardenti, Catenati, &c. and in- 


deed moſt of their productions are 
tinctured with the ling are of thele 
_ appellations. 


The Italian language was Origt- 


nally derived from the Latin, With 


which the many nations of Goths, 


Huns, Vandals, &c. that over-ran 
Italy, fo mingled their dialect as to 
give birth to a new language, at firſt 
very harſh, but 


gradually poliſhed, 
and ſoftened into its preſent agreea- 


ble ſmoothneſs. Its genius ſeems par- 
ticularly adapted to poetry and muſic; 


for which the Italians are alſo famous; 


and hence the Italian ſingers are 


more admired and more liberally 


paid than thoſe of any other nation. 
It is however a lamentable fact, that 


to attain this ability for fine finging 
they often undergo emaſcularion ; 


and it is ſhocking 10 reflect, that this 


cuſtom was tolerated in a Chriſtian 
country, and above all by his BRoli- 
neſs the Poupe—-whoje power, Juriſ- 


diction, infallibility, and downfall 


we ſhall next proceed to diſcuſs. J he 
name of the Pope comes from the 
Greek word Ilara, and ſignifies Fa- 


tler. In the eaſt this appellation. is 


given to all Chriſtian prieſts; and in 
the weſt, biſhops were called by it in 


ancient times: but now tor many 
centuries it has been appropriated 


only to the biſhop of Rome, whom 


the Roman Catholics look uponas the 


common father of ail Chriſtians, 
Much has been ja d, much writ- 
ten, and many warm diſputes have 


been carried on, concerning the Pope, 
and the power belonging to him, 
within theſe two or three laſt centu's 


ries. We thall here, without entering 
into controverſy, lay down diſtinctly, 
from the beſt authority, what the 


Roman Catholics really believe con- 


cerning the Pope, after having de- 
ſeribed the manner of his election z ; 


lars relating to this $ubject, that ſeem 
to deſerve notice, in this æra of revo- 
lutionary mania. 

All in comniunion with the ſee of 
Rome unanimoully hold, that our Sa- 
viour conſtituted St. Peter chief paſ- 
tor under himſelf, to watch over his 
whole flock here on earth, and to 


. preſerve the unity of it; giving him 


the power requilite for theſe ends. 


They alſo believe, that our Saviour 


ordained, that St. Peter ſhould have 


ſucceſſors with the like charge and 
power to the end of time. Now, as 


St. Peter relided at Rome for many 
years, and iuffered martyrdom there, 


they conſidered the biſhops of Rome 


as his ſucceſſors in the dignity and of- 


tice of the univerſal paltor of the 
whole Catholic church. There have 
been ſome variations in the manner of 
_ chooſing the biſhop of Rome in differ- 


ent ages, as alterations may be made 
in diſcipline; but ſtill the clergy of 


| Rome have always had the chief part : 
in that election: and that clergy is 


repreſented by, or in ſome manner 


conſiſts of, the cardinals, who have 


tor ſeveral. centuries been the ſole 


electors of the Pope. 


Theſe cardinals, or principal per- 


ſons of the church of Kome, were 70 


in number, when the facred college, 


as it was called, was complete. Of 
theſe, {ix were cardinal biſhops, the 
biſhops of Oſtia, of Porto, Albano, 
Sabino, Tuſculum or Fraſcati, and 


Præneſte or Paleſtrina ; whichare the 
ſix ſuburbicarian churches; fifty Care 


dinal priefts, who had all titles from 
pariſh churches in Rome; and four. 


teen cardinal deacons, who had their 


titles from churches in Rome of leſs 


note, called Diaconias or Deaconries, 
theſe cardinals were created by the 


Pope when there happened to be va- 


cancles; and ſometimes he named 
one or two only at a time; but em- 
monly he deferred the promotion un- 
til there were ten or twelve vacan- 
cies Or more; 
cond ſuch promotion, the emperor, 


the kings of Spain, France, and Brie 


tain, were formerly allowed to pre- 
{ent one each, to be made a cardinal], 
whom the Pope always admitted, if 


there were not t ſome very great and 


evident 
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evident objection. Theſe cardinals 
were commonly promoted from 
among ſuch clergymen as have borne 
offices in the Roman court ſome 


from religious orders; eminent eccle- 
ſiaſtics of other countries were like— 


wiſe often honoured with this digni— 
ty, as the archbiſhops of Toledo and 
Vienna are at preſent cardinal prieſts 
of Rome. Sons of ſovereign princes 


have frequently been members of the 


ſacred college; and there ended the 


direct line of the Pretender, or royal 
Their diſtinctive. 


family of Stuart. 
drels js ſcarlet, to ſignify that they 
ought to be ready to {hed theis blood 
for the faith and church, when the 
defence and hogour of either require 
it. They wear a ſcarlet cap and hat: 


the cap is given to them by the Pope 


if they are at Rome, and is ſept to 
them if they are abſent ; but-the hat 
js never given but by the pope's own 
hand. 
_ Pope's ftanding council or confittory, 
for the management of the public at- 
fairs of church and ſtate. They were 
divided into different conpregations 
for the more eaſy diſpatch ot buſi— 


nefs ; and ſome of them had the prin- 


. cipal offices in the pontifical court, as 
that of cardinal-vicar—penitentiary 
—Cchancellor—camerlingo or cham- 


berlain—prefect of the ſignature of 


juſtice—prefect of memorials—and 
ſecretary of ſtate. They had the tit'e 
of eminence and moſt eminent, But 


here we conlider them principally as 


the perſons entruſted with the choice 
of the pope, which ceremony ve ſhal! 


next deſcribe, though doubttul whe-. 


ther it will ever be repeated. | 

On the demiſe of a pope, his ponti- 
fica} ſeal was immediately broken by 
the chamberlain, and all public bu- 
ſineſs interrupted that Can be delayed; 


meſſengers were diſpatched to all the 


Catholic fovereigns to acquaint them 
of the event, that they might take 
What meaſures they thought proper ; 


and that the cardinals in their domi- 
pions, if any there were, might haſ- 


ten to the future election if they 
choſe to attend; whilſt the. whole 
attention of the ſocred college was 
turved to the preſervation of tran- 


quillity in the city and ſtate, and to 


the neFelary preparations tor the fy- 
1 


Theſe cardinals formed the 
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ture election. The cardinal cham. 


berlain had, during the Vacancy oi 


the holy ſee, great authority ; ; he 
might coin money with his own army 
on it, lodge in the pope's apartments, 
and be attended by body-guards. He, 


cardinal prieſt, and firſt cardinal dea- 
con, had dvrigg tha! time the govern— 


zent almoſt entirely in their hands... 


Jhe body of the deceaſed pope was 
carried to St. Peter” 


great pomp tor nine days, the cardi— 
nals attending there every morning. 
In the mean time, all neceliary Pres 
parations for the election were made; 
and the place where they a{f-mbled 
for that purpoſe, called the conrclave, 
was fitted op inthat part of the Vati- 
can pataee neareſt. to St. 


church, as that had. long been 


thought the moſt convenient ſitva- 


tion. Here was formed by partitions 


of wood a number of cells or cham- 
bers equal to the number of cardinals, 
with a ſmall diſtance between every 
two, and a broad gallery before then, 
A number was put on every cell, and 
ſmall papers with correſponding num- 
bers were put into a box: every car- 
dinal or ſome one for him, drew out 


one of theſe papers, which determin- 


ed in what cell he was to lodge. The 
cells were lined with cloth; 


Pt” there 
was a part of each one ſeparared for 
the nne eins or attendants, of 
whom two were allowed to each cars 
dinal, and three to cardinal Princes, 


They were perſons of tome rank, and 


gencrally of great confidence; but 
they were obliged to carry in their 
maſter's meals, ſerve him at table, 


and perform all the offices of a me- 
nal ſervant, 


Two pliyſicians, two 
ſurgeons, an apothecary, and ſome 
other officers, were. choſen for ing 
conclave by the cardinals, _ 


On the tenth day after the hangs 


deaih, the cardinals, then at Rome, 


and in a competent ſtate of health, 


met in the chapel of St. Peter's, 
which 1s called the Gregorian chapel, 
where a ſermon on the choice of a 


pope was preached to them, and maſs. 
was ſaid for invoking the grace of the _ 
Holy Ghoſt. Then the cardinals pro- 


ceeded to the conclave in proceſſion 


I, 


and the firſt cardinal bifhop, the fit 5 


s, where funera}. 
ſervice was performed for him with 


Peter's 
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the conclave. 


every cardinal wrote his ow 7: 
the inner part of a piece of paper, 
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two by two, and take up their abode. 


All being properly ſettled, the con- 


clave was ſhut up, having boxed 


wheels or places of communication i in 
convenient quarters: there were al- 


ſo ſtrong guards placed all around, 
When any foreign cardinal arrived 
after the jucloſufe, the conclave was 
opened for his admiſſion. In the be- 
ginning every Cardinal ſigned a paper, 
containing an obligation, that if he 
be raiſed to the papal chair he would 


not alienate any part of the pontifical 
dominion; that he would not be pro- 


digal to his relations; and other ſuch 


_ ſtipulations as might have been fet- 


tled in former times or framed for 
that occaiion. Then followed the 
election itſelf; and, that this might 
be effectual, it was neceſſary that two 
thirds of the cardinals pretent thould 
As this 
was often not eatily obtained, they 


ſometimes remained whole months in 
They met in the cha- 


pel twice every day for giving their 
votes; and the election might be ef- 


fectuated by ſcrutiny, accefſion, or 
_acclamation, 


Scrutiny was the ordi- 
nary method; and conliſted 1n this: 


gs this was folded up and ſealed ; 
a ſecond fold of the fame paper a 


| dee wrote the name of the per- 


ſon for whom his maſter voted. I his, 


according to agreements obſerved for 
ſome centuries, was to be one of the 
ſacred college. On the outer ſlide of 
the paper was written a ſentence at 


random, which the voter mult well 


remember. Every cardinal, on en- 
. tering into the chapel, went up to the 
altar "and put his paper into a large 
_ chalice. | 


When all were ; convened, two car- 


dinals numbered the votes; and, if 
there were more or leſs than the num 
ber of cardinals preſent, the voting 


was to be repeated. When that was 


not the caſe, the cardinal appointed 
for the purpoſe read the outer ſen— 
tence, and the name of the cardinal 


under it, ſo that each voter, hearing 
his own ſentence and the name joined 
with it, knew that there was no mil- 
take. The names of all the cardinals 
voted for were taken down in writ- 
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ing, with the number of votes for 
each ; and, when it appeared that any 


one had two«thirds of the number 
preſent in his favour, the election was 
over; but, when this did not happen, 
the voting papers were all immedi— 


ately burnt without opening the 1n- 


ner part. When ſeveral trials of 


coming to a concluſion by this me- 


thod of ſcrutiny had been made in 
vain, recourſe was ſometimes had to 


what is called acceſſion. By it, when a 
cardinal perceived that one orvery few 


votes were wanting to any one for 
whom he had not voted at that time, 


he might lay that he acceded to the 
one who had near the number of votes 
requiſme; and, if his vote ſufficed to 
make up the two-thirds, or if he was 


followed by a ſufficient number of ac- 
_ceders or new voters for the ſaid car- 
dinal, the election was accomplithed. 
Laſtly, 
by acclamation ; and tliat is, when a 


a pope was ſometimes elected 


cardinal, being pretty ſure that he 
ſhould be joined by a numberſufficient, 
cried out in the open chapel, that fuch 
an one fall be pope. If he was ſup- 
ported properly, the election became 


unanimous ; thoſe who would per- 


haps oppoſe it foreſeeing that their 
oppoſition would be fruitleſs, and ra- 
ther hurtful to themſelves. Previous 
to his election, it was required that 


the pope were an Italian, and at leaſt 


fifty five years of age; though the 


age molt commonly lifted upon was 


ders een lixty and ſeventy. 

When a pope was cholen in any of 
the three above-mentioned ways, the 
election was immediately announced 
from the balcony i, the front of Sr. 
Peter's, homege was paid to the new 
pontiff, and couriers were ſent off 
with the news to all parts of Chriſten 


dom, The pope appointed a day for 


his coronation at St. Peter's, and tur 
his raking polſeſfion of the patriarchal 
church of St. John Lateran; all 
which was performed with great ſo- 
lemnity. He was then addreſſed by 
the expreſſion of Holinels, and Mot: 
holy Father. 


Let us now ſee what authority the 


Roman Catliolics attribute to the 


pope ; for, though the fecular power . 


be gone, the ſpiritual juriſdiction, in 


the minds of al! good Catholics, till 
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remains, and muſt endure, by ſucceſ. 
-ſion, to the end of the world. They 


believe, that the Biſhop of Rome is 
| ſupreme paſtor of the whole church; 


and, as ſuch, is not only the firſt 
p biſhop i in order and dignity, but has 
_ alſo a power and juriſdiction over all 
_Chriſtians, in order to preſerve unity 


and purity of faith and moral doc- 


trine, and to maintain. order and re- 
gularity in all churches. Wherefore 
they hold, that, when the pope un- 


derſtands that any error has been 


broached againtt faith or manners, or 
that any conſiderable difference on 
ſuch ſubje&s has ariſen in any part 
of Chriftendom, it belongs to him, 
after due deliberation and conſulta- 
tion, to iſſue out his paſtoral decree, 
condemning the error, clearing up 
the doubt, and declaring what has 
been delivered down, and what is to 
be believed. 
are of opinion that the pope cannot 
drr, when he thus addreties hinifelf 
to all the faithful on matters of doc- 
trine. They well know, that as a 
private doctor he may tall into miſe 
takes as well as anv other man; but 


they think, that when he teaches the 


whole church Providence muſt pre- 
ſerve him from error; and they ap- 


prehend, that this may be deduced. 
from the promiſes of our Saviour to 
St. Peter, and from the writings of 


the ancient fathers. However, this 
infallibility of the pope, even when 
he pronounces in the moſt ſolemn 
manner, is only an opinion, and not 
an article of ihe Catholic faith. 
| Wherefore, when he ſends for the 
doctrinal decrees, the other biſhops, 
who are allo guardians of the faith in 
an inferior degree, may, with due 
_refpect, examine theſe decrees; and, 
if they ſee them agree with what has 
been always taught, they either for— 
mally ſignify their acceptance, or they 


tacitly acquieſce, which, conlidering 


their duty, is equivalent to à formal 
approbation. When the acceptation 


of the generality of the biſhops has 
been obtained, either immediately or 


after ſome mutual correſpondence 
and explanation, the decrees of the 


pope thus accepted come to be the 


fentence of the whole church, and 
are believed to be beyond the poſſibility 


wile hold, 


Some Catholic divines 


jury to any perſon ; 
miſtake or wrong information, he 
ever did, the perſons thinking them- 
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of error But it may happen that the 
diſputes and difference may be fo 


great and intricate, that, to the end 


it may be ſeen more clearly what has 
really been delivered down, and to 
give all poſſible ſatisfaction, it may 
appear proper to | convene all the 


biſhops who can conveniently attend 


to one place, to learn from them 
more diſtinctly what has been taught 
and held in their reſpective churches. 


Roman Catholics believe that it be— 


longs to the pope to call ſuch general 
councils, and to preſide in them in 
perſon or by his legaies. They like- 
that, when the pope has 
approved the decrees of ſuch coun- 
cils concerning faith or manners, ſuch 
decrees are then final, and muſt be 


received as ſuch by all Catholics. In 


all this they believe, that the parti- 
cular afliftance of the Holy Ghoſt is 
with the paſtors of the church, that 
iv the gates of hell muy never pre- 
vail againſt her. 

The fee of Rome, e to 
Roman Catholics, was the centre of 
Catholic unity. All their biſhops 
communicated with the pope, and by 
his means with one another, and ſo 
formed one body. However diſtant 
their particular churches might be, 
they all met at Rome either in per- 
ſon or by their delegates, or at leaſt 
by their letters, And, according to 
the diſcipline of the latter ages, 
tho' they were preſented to the pope 
for their office from their reſpective 


countries, yet from him they mult re- 
ceive their bulls of conſecration. be- 


fore they could take Poe nen of their 
ſees. 
In matters of church diſcipline, 


the pope, as chief paſtor, was not on- 


Iy to take care that the canous attu- 
ally in force were obſerved in all 
churches, but he might alſo make 
new canons and regulations when ne- 

ceſſary or expedient for the ſpiritual 
benefit of the faithful, according to 
times and circumſtances. But in 90. 
ing this he might not infringe the 
eſtabliſhed rights or cuſtoms with in 
' which if, thro” 


ſelves aggrieved might remonſtrate 
with 8 a and. we tor redreſs. He 
| might 
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miglit eſtabliſh new epiſcopal ſees, 
where there were none before, and 


alter the limits of former dioceſes; 


but in ſuch alterations he always of 
courſe conſulted the temporal ſove— 
reign, if in communion with him. He 
ſent paſtors to preach the goſpel to 
all countries where the Catholic reli— 
gion was. not by law eſtabliſhed; and 
to him appeals were made from all 


parts of Chriſtendom in eccleſiaſtical : 


_caules of great importance. 

As a temporal prince, the pope 
poſſeſſed confiierable dominions in 
the middle part of Italy, beſides Avig- 
non, and the duchy of Benevento, in— 
cloſed within the kinzdom of Naples. 
It is alſo ſuppoſed that the kingdom 


of Naples and Sicily, and the duchies 


of Parma and Placentia, were til! 
very lately held of him in fiet. His 


predeceſſors acquired theſe poſſeſſions 


at diſterent times and on different oc- 
Caſions, by various donations, con— 
ceſſions, treaties, and agreements, in 
like manner as happened with regard 


to the eſtabliſhment of other ſove- 


reignties; and his title to them was 
like to that of other potentates to their 
reſpective poſſeſſions. The revenue 
ariſing from this eſtate, and what he 
received for various reaſons from 
Catholic countries, which had been 
by degrees much reduced, was em- 
ployed for the ſupport of government, 

in ſalaries to the officers of his Og 
for the education of clergymen, and 
for the maintaining of miſſionaries in 
pagan countries. Great ſums were 
particularly expended for the propa- 
_ gation of the Chriſtian faith in dit- 
terent parts of Aſia, eſpecially in 
Armenia, Syria, and China. Nor was 
it much to be wondered at, if the fa- 
milies, of which the ſovereign pon- 
tiffs happened to have been born, ac- 
quired greater riches and ſplendor 
from that connection. The princely 
families of Barberini, Borgheſe, Chi- 
gi, Corſini, Albani, are examples of 
this kind: but regulations were made 
in later times to prevent exceſlive ne- 
potiſm. Beyond the limits of his own 


temporal dominions the pope had no- 


temporal power or juriſdiction, ex- 
cepting what any nation might be 
pleaſed to allow. him; but, as chief 
paſtor of the church, he had no right 


to any temporal juriſdiction over his 
flock. As ſuch, his power was en— 
tirely ſpiritual, and had no means of 


coercion originally or neceſſarily con- 


nected with it, but only eccleſiaſtical 
cenſures, It muſt be owned, that the 
popes, in fome ages, ſometimes ima- 
gining that they could do much good, 
ſometimes by the conſent, or even at 


the delire, of the ſovereigns, and 


ſometimes out of ambitious views, 
have interfered a creat deal in the 
temporal affairs of the different king - 


doms ot Furope, which has frequent- 


ly done injury to the cauſe of religion. 
But it is known to thoſe moſt verſant 
in hittory, that faults of this kind 
have been exaggerated, and their 


conduct often miſunderltood or miſe 
repreſented. However, in this a Ro- 


man Catholic is not obliged to ap- 
prove what they have done ; nay, 


without acting contrary to his religi- | 


n, he may judge of them freely, and 
blame them it he think they deſerve 
it; only he will doit with reſpect and 
regret. Thus a Roman Catholic may 


either apologiſe, if he think he can 


doit, for the conduct of Innocent III. 
in depoling King. John of England; 


or, without being guilty of any of- 
fence againſt his religion, he may 


blame the pontiff for what he did on 
that occaſion; becauſe the power of 


the pope to depoſe princes, or to ab- 


ſolve ſubjects from their allegiance, 
was never Propoſed as an article of 
faith, or made a term of communion. 
with the church of Rome. Some Ca— 
tholic divines, indeed, 


What has hitherto been called 
the papal ſtate, or territory of the 


pope, is bounded on the north by the 


dominions of Venice; on the eaſt by 


the Adriatic ; on the ſouth-eaſt and 


ſouth by the kingdom of Naples and 


the Mediterranean; and on the weſt 7 


by the grand duchy of Tuſcany and 
the territories of Modena; extending 
from ſouth to north 240 miles, and 


from the ſouth-weſt to the north-eaſt 


in ſome parts 120, but in others 


b ſcarcely 20 miles. 
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among the Jeluits, are univerſally 
known to have held this extravagant 
and dangerous opinion; but by far 
the greater part of them condemned 
andabhorreditasabſurd and impious. 
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Addiſon, Buſching, and other au— 
thors, obſerve, that, conſidering the 
pope's dominions in general confilt 
of a fertile and excellent foil ; that 
its hazbours, both on the Adriatic 


and the Mediterranean ſeas, are very 


advantageouſly ſituated for trade; 
that he received conſiderable ſums 
out of Spain, Germany, and other 
countries governed by foreign princes, 

which ought to be no ſmall eaſe to his 

ſubje&s ; that his country was viſited 
byforeigners of diſtinction, who cauſed 
much wealth to flow thither ; and 
that, 
ſacredneſs of his perlon and charac- 
ter, the pontifical governmeut ſeemed 
well calculated for the happineſs and 
welfare of the ſubject; on conſider— 
ing all theſe particulars, and the long 
peace which had been enjoyed in his 
part of Italy, there were the ſtrong- 


elt reaſons to expect that this country 


ſhould be extremely flouriſhing ; but 


the fact was evidently and fatally the 
8 


The eccleſiaſtical fate was but ill 
exitivated, poor, and thin of inhabi- 


tants, the city of Bologna alone ex- 
cepted. Trade and manufactures 


were little encouraged, and confe— 
quently little attended to; were it 
not for the bounty of Providence, 
which furniſhed the inhabitants with 
dates, figs, almonds, olives, and o- 
ther fruits, by ſpontaneous growth, 
juch was their floth, that they would 
have been abſolutely ſtarved. Their 
diſinclination for work was not Mon- 
derful, bnce they were conſcious that 
the more they acquired, the more 
would be demanded of them. {he 
numerous holidays were great impe- 
diments to trade and puinets; 
the number of young ſturdy beggars, 
_whottrolled about, under the 
character of pilgrims, inſtead of in- 
crealing the common ſtuck by their 


labour and induſtry, lay .as a dead 
weignt on their feliow-fubjects, and 


conſumed the charity that 1 to 
have ſupported the aged 
and the dectepid. 

The multitude of convents, like fo 
many neſts of drones, prevented the 
incieaſe of inhabitants; the many 


„ the ick, 


noſpitals that habituated the people fer attempting to alter the ſettled 


For 
tlie 


to idleneſs ; the inconceiveble wealth 


on account of the ſuppoſed 


tor enriching and promoting 


and 
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in the churches and convents | which 


lay dormant, without the leaſt- ad- 


vantage to the public; and the in- 
quiſition, g hich would not permit 

the want of inhabitants to be ſuppli— 
ed by thoſe of another religion ; were 
ſome of the great cauſes of the K retch- 
ed condition of the papal dominions 


U 
though there were others attended 


with fill more fatal conſequences, 


No Chriſtian government could equal 
the papal in rigour, the temporal 

{word being not only nſed, but, on 
ſeveral occaſions, the (piritua). No- 
thing is ſo monſtrons as the paſſion by 
which moſt popes, cardinals, and other 
great prelates, have been carried away 
their 
nephews, under which name :atural 
children have been frequently adopt 
ed, and other :elations. The regulars 

vied with each other in the number, 
{plendour, and riches, ot their reli— 
gicus houſes and churches; but it 

was from the poor lay inhabitants 


that the money was generally obtain-. 


ed for the ſupport of their frivolous 
rivalfſhip. The legates, governors, 
and other interior officers, in the 
provinces, knowing that the time in 
which they could | enjoy their poſts 
was but ſhort and uncerfdin, ſcrupled 
no kind of rapacivutneſs. From theſe 
various cauſes it aroſe, that in nv part 
of Enrope a more wretched people 
was found than.thofe of the pope's 
temporal ſubjects.. 

With refpect to the conflitutional 
ſtrength of the papal government, the 
want of the advantages derived Fro: 


high birth was well ſupplied by the 


ſupericr talents and qualifications 
with which a man mult be neceſſarily. 
endowed who was promoted to this 
dignity. The fate of cellbacy re- 
quired of him was another matter of 
preat conſequence, by preventing this 


fovercipnty from beiny rendered he- 


reditary by any poflible arts of an am- 


biticus pope, fach an innovation being 


otterly repugnant to the fundamental 
maxims of this eſtabliſhment. To 
theſe confiderations may be added, 


the precautions which were taken in 


electing a perſon far advanced in 
years, which ſuppreſſed every motive 


principles of tie government. 
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the ſame reaſon it was long a maxim 
with the conclave, never to elect two 
popes of the fame family, faction, or 
even diſpoſition, in immediate ſuc— 
ceſſion. Theſe and the like inſtances 
of political ſagacity, which have al- 
ways marked the conduct of the 
court of Rome, raiſed its reputation 
ſo high, that it has been conlidered as 
the beſt ichool for forming miniſters 
of ſtate in all the popiſh monarchies. 
| Indeed the whole ſcheme of the Ro- 
miſh religion is admirably well adjuſt- 
ed to maintain, in every reſpect, ihe 
power of the ſupreme head. He was 
reputed infallible, that his deciſions 
might have the greater weight ; the 
traditious of the church, which with 
the members of it paffed for the rule 
_ of faith, were ſubject to his control; 
all religious doctrines were liable to 
his cenſure; the power of abfolution, 
even in the higheit caſes, was attri- 
bured to him; he ciſpenlſed the ſpi— 


2 ritual treaſures of the church, conliſt- 


ing of pardons and indulgences; he 


granted diipenſations of "all kinds 5 


regulated faſts and feaſts at his plea- 
fure; in a word, being reputed the 


ſucceſſor of St. Peter, and the viſible . 


nead of the Chriſtian church, he had 
prerogatives without bounds and with- 
out number; ſo that it is not won- 
derful ſo much power, directed by 
ſo great policy, ſhould be able to 
perform mighty things, and to pre- 


ſerve itſelf for ſo many ages. Not- 
ſubtilty 


withſtanding the extreme 
which has been thus ſyſtematically 
practiſed, to gain abſolute poſſeſſion 


_ of thoſe operative principles and pre- 


dominant paſſions which govern the 
heart of man, in order to perpetuate 
its ſubjugation to the authority of this 
eccleſiaſtical empire, vet the power 
thus gained and fo long poſſetted, has 


at length been torally overthrown fo 


far as concerns temporal power. 
The revenues of the pope were 

very large. No perſon in Rome 

cauld fell any wine or fruit till the 


pope and his nephews, as they were 


called, with their dependants, had 
diſpoſed of what was conſigned tythem 
from their domains and eſtates. 


annates, or firſt fruits, and maſſes of 


the great confiſtorial benefices, the 
pallia, and inveflitures of arcibithops 
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and biſhops, the jubilee- year iadul- 
gences, diſpenſations, canonizations, 


promotions of cardinals, ſubſidies of 
the clergy, convent collections, &c. 


were continually bringing vaſt ſums 


Into the papal treaſury from all Ro- 
man catholic countries. 


computed at eight millions ſeven hun- 
dred thouſand {cud (1,848,75ol. ſter- 
ling). Tins revenue was under the 


management ot the apoſtolic chamber, 


where the offices were ſo lucrative, 


that ſome of the principal were ſold 
oe eighty or a hundred thonſand dol- 
21,250},)- yet in 


lars; (15 0001. or 
the year 1741 the apoilolis trealury 
was indebted no leſs than fifty-ſis 
millions of ſcudi (1 1, 900, cool. ſtur— 
ling). 

the military force: of the papacy 
was inconſiderable, and all the for- 
trelſes in the 
defenceleſs. The pope's body-guard 
conſiſted of forty Swiſs, fev 


were of imall conſequence. 


theſe were Bologna, Urbino, Ravenna, 
Ferrara, and Avignon. At the Jaſt 
place the legate never reſided in per- 


fon ; but was repreſented by a vice- 


legate. The polt of legate is only 
triennial. The other countries be— 


longing to the pope were under eccle- 
liaſtical governors, 


logna alone excepied. 


As the general ſuppreſſion of the 


religious order of Jeſuits is a very 


important and recent event in the 
. eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of Europe, we 


hall here give a ſhort account of it. 


In the year 176), the Jeſuits were 
Spain, Naples, and 


expelled from 8 
Parma, and their eſtates ſequeſiered: 


the court of Rome made ineffectual _ 
remonſtrances in their favour. Thole _ 
who were driven out of Spain, a- 
mounting to 570 in number, were 


conveyed i in veſſels to Civita Vecchia, 


but here they were not permitted to 
however they found an aſvlum _ 


land ; E 
in Corſica, ſo long as the Genoeſe 


poilelſed that land; but, when the 


F rench 


| The annual 
income of the pope was. generally 


eccleſiaſtical ſtate almoſt 


enty-five 
cuiraffiers, and as many light-horſe; 
his gajlies, which lay at Civita Vece - 
chia, which 1s the ſei-port for Rome, 


lo the papal territories were five 
Jevations or principal governments; 


and the adminiſ- 
tration was every where deſpotie, Bo- 
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French acquired it, the fathers were 
not-permitted to continue there. At 


length Clement XIV. (Ganganelli) 


was compelled to yield to the exigen- 


cies of the times, in order to conci- 
liate the houſe of Bourbon, whoſe 
reſentment againſt the order of le- 


ſuits was carried to the utmoſt height, 


and was not to be abated by the ex- 


tirpation of that order in the king- 


doms of France and Spain; he there- 
fore proceeded to its final ſuppreſ- 
fon ; a bull was iſfued, on July 21ſt, 


1773, for the total ſuppreſſion of that 


fociety, and ſoon. after, all the col- 


leges and houſes belonging to them 


at Rome were ſeized, with their ar- 
chives and effects : only eight days 


were allowed to the members of the 
fociety to provide themſelves with 


new dwellings, and to quit the habit 


of the order, 
all countries whatever in which they 


This bull extended to 


were placed, and ſentence of excom- 
munication was denounced againſt 
thoſe who ſhould harbour or cenceal 
Such of the Je- 


ſuits as were already in holy orders 


were allowed either to become ſecular 


clergymen, or to enter into other or— 
ders; for the reſt, a certain allow- 


ance was made them for life, to enable 
them to ſubſiſt, and the biſhops in 
eccleſiaſtical ſtates had a diſcretionary 


power fo admit fuch of them as were 
remarkable tor learning and purity of 
doctrine to preach and to confeſs, nor 


were they totally interdicted from in- 
The riches which. 


itruQing youth. 
were found in their houſes and col- 


leges, whether in ſpecie, plate, or 


| jewels, were very inconſiderable, and 
greatly diſappointed the hopes of 

__ thoſe whoexpecled to have found in- 
exhauſtible treaſures, 


upon them this entire overthrow was, 


the power which they had acquired, 
and the manner in which they exer- 
ciſed that power in political cabals, 


and commercial monopolies ; their 


correſpondences and connections ex- 
tending almoſt over the whole globe. 
The temporal power of the pope 


may be reckoned to have ceaſed on 


the 10th of Feb. 1198 ; when Gen. 
Berthier entered Rome with 15,000 


French republican troops. The pope 
ſoon alter” was forced to ave Rome. 


What brought 


* 
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But of theſe latter events we will 
ſpeak a little more particularly. 

It was not difficult to foreſee, from 
the period at which the peace of To- 
lentino was concluded, that the ruin 
of the eſtate of the church was ap- 
proaching ; and the opinions which 
were formed with reſpect to the fu- 
ture events likely to take place, were 
ſtrengthened by the open avowal 


which the French made of their in- 


tentions both at Paris and Milan.— 


The pope, oppreſſed with every ſpe. 


cies of calamity, worn out with age, 
forrow, and diſeaſe, and at the brink 


of the grave, was doomed to lee, in 


the laſt moment of his life, his tem- 
poral power abolithed, his country 
again fallen into the hands of barba- 
rians, and his religion deftroyed by 
the attacks of modern philoſophy.— 


9 his greatneſs nothing remained, 
excepting indeed a fenſe of dignity, 


which never forſook him. | 

Compelled to make choice of a ſe- 
cretary of ſtate, he was unfortunately. 
led to give that office to Cardinal 
Doria, one of the meaneſt of man- 
kind. The inſults offered to the pa- 
pal ſee, by Buonaparte, were follow- 
ed by the daily outrages and injuries 
of his brother, the ambaſſador. It 
was to the efforts of the latter that 
the ſovereign pontiff was deſtined to 
owe his ruin. Some anecdotes of the 


manner ip which the ſentence of his 


tyrants was carried into execution de- 
ſerve to be recorded. | 
All Europe was indignant at that 


edi of the pope, the alt he ever 


iſſued, by which, when the French 


were at the gates of Rome, he com 


manded his ſubjects to welcome them, 
to open their, houfes for their recep- 
tion, and to treat them. as friends, 
All Europe exclaimed at this uncom- 


mon fpectacle, of a ſovereign com- 


pelling his ſubjects, by capital puniſh. 
ments, to reſpect the aſſaſſins who . 
came to deſtroy him. They were ig- 
norant of the perfidy which the 
French general Berthier, who has 
been ſo much'extolled, employed to 
obtain admiſſion into Rome. This 
general was both avaracious and cow- ]. 
ardly. Eagerly deſirous of becom- 
ing maſter of the treaſures of Rome, 


he could not but perceive that it 


_ would 
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would be almoſt impoſſible for 15, oo 


French troops to make themſelves 
maſters of a city containing 166,417 
. fouls, where the greater part of the 
: people were armed, and where the 


French character was well known, 


from the cruel devaſtation which had 
already been made of Italy. He con- 


ceived it therefore more prudent to 


employ perfidy than force. He de- 


clared, and cauſed it to be notified to 


the pope, that the directory had ex- 
prelsly commanded him to abſtain 
from all pillage, and to ſuffer the go- 


vernment of the pope to continue; 


and, that the only object which he 
had in view was to apprehend the 
perſons guilty of the pretended mur- 
der of Duphot. 

As ſoon as the troops had talen 
poſſeſſion of all the gates of the caſtle 
of St. Angelo, Berthier threw off the 
maſk; and this diſcovery of character 
was accompanied with thoſe circum- 


ſtances of cruelty which ſo pariicu- - 
larly diſtinguiſh the conduct of the 


French republic. 

It was on the 15th of Feb. 1798, 
while his holineſs was ſeated on his 
throne, that the tree of liberty was 
planted in the capital, and that the 
precept of Caligula might be attend- 


ed to, a Calyiniſt, of the name of 


Haller, was ſent to announce to the 


pope, ſurrounded by the whole ſacred 


college, “that his reign was at an 
end.“ The ſovereign pontiff lifted 
up his eyes to Heaven, claſped his 
hands together, and reſigned himſelf 
to his fate. As ſoon as the pope had 


received this notice, his guards were 


diſmiſſed, and their places ſupplied by 
Aa number of Frenchmen. _ 
A ſhort time afterwards the ſeals 


were fixed on the muſeums and the 


galleries, and whatever they con- 
tained was confiſcated for the benefit 
of the Great Nation. 

The departure of the pope was a 


| meaſure reſolved on ; it was known 


that it was his chief wiſh to die at the 
feet of the tomb of the apoltles. He 


Had often expreſſed this wiſh, but the 


favour was denied him. —On the 18th 
of February, at one in the afternoon, 
while he was at dinner, attended by a 
few ſervants, Haller entered the 
room with his hat on, drew a chair and 


ſeated himſelf by the ſide of the pope- 
— . am come,” ſaid he, © to receive 


your treaſures; you mult ſurrender _ 
them to me immediately. I have 


already given them up,” ſaid the 


10pe, © to procure the peace of To- 
pope, P p 


lentino, and I have now notl:ing left.“ 

“ You have, however, two fille 
rings on your finger, which I muſt 
have.” — The pope pulled off one of 
them: „ This,” ſaid he, you may 


have ; the other muſt paſs to my ſuc- 


ceſfor.” —< It hall not paſs, by Gd,“ 


ſaid Haller; “you muſt give it me im- 


mediately, "if you wiſh to prevent my 


uling force.” The pope ſurrendered 
it to him. 


It was the ring of the 
filhermen, an article of little value, 
and which was conſidered as ſuch, for 


on the following day it was returned 
to him. — When Haller had gotten 


poſſeſſion of theſe rings, he perceived 


a (mall box on the table. He ſnatch- 


ed it eagerly up. © Oh!” ſaid he, 
% this contains your diamonds.” 


«© Open it,” ſaid the pope.— The 
wretch open it, and found it filled 


with ſweetmeats, ſuch as were com- 


monly ſerved to the pope at his de- 


ſert. He took it with him, however; 


and, without having once pulled off : 
his hat, aroſe and went away. In 
the anti-chamber, he deſired one of 
the prelates, who attended his holi- 
neſs, to go in and bid him prepare 


for his departure: “ We want no 


more of him here, and at ſix o'clock 


to-morrow he muſt be on his jour- 


ney.”— The prelate, alarmed, re- 


fuſed to obey; © Go,” ſaid he,“ and 
tell him yourſelf.” 


expectation, during the laſt two 
months, of death. I am at preſent 


but in a convaleſcent ſtate; beſides, 


I cannot quit my people nor my duty : 


I beg I may be permitted to die here.“ 
—* You thall die elſewhere,” ſaid 


Haller: if you will not ſet off by 
fair means, you ſhall be compelled. 


Take your choice.“ Having ſaid this, 
he left him. —The pope remained be- 


hind with his ſervant, and for the firſt 
time ſhewed himſelf violently af- 


Tees with grief. and terror: he 
| went 
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Haller repaired 
to the room, and ordered him to pre- 
pare himſelf.—“ I am St years of 
age,” ſaid the pope, “and have, from 
the ſtate of my health, been in hourly _ 
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went into his cloſet, and returned in 
2 quarter of an hour ſerene and calm. 


God wills it fo,” ſaid he; “ Het vs 


Prepare to meet what is deſtined for 


me.” He then applied himſelf to 
the affairs of the church during the 


forty-eight hours which he remained 


there before his departure. The 


evening preceding his departure he 
Fpent in prayer. 
down ſtairs to ſet off, he found at the. 
foot of the ſtaircaſe two detachments 
of dragoons ſurrounding a coach, and 
two commilſaries appointed to con- 
duct him to Sienna.—Althoagh this 
journey took place early in the morn- 


Wben he came 


ing, the wretch Haller kept harraf- 
ling the pope to expedite his depar- 
ture: Quick, quick,“ ſaid he, 
© make haste.“ The unhappy old 


man, ſupported by ſome ſervants, 


with his eyes full of tears, could 
ſcarcely walk, yet was he purſued by 


Haller, who deſired the attendants 
„to make him walk faſter,” till he 
got into the coach, Thus was Pius VI. 
_ driven from his fee, His guards had 


rhe inhumanity, as he was travelling, 
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ICHARD III. was the moſt. 


cruel unrelenting tyrant that 
ever ſat on the throne of England. 
He ſeems to have been au utter 


ranger to the ſofter emotions of the 


human heart, andentirely deſtitute of 


every ſocial. enjoyment. His ruling 


paſſion was ambition ; for the grati- 
fication of which he trampled upon 


every law, both human and divine 
ut this thirlt of dominion was unat- 
tended with the Jeatt work of genero- 


fity, or any defire of rendering him- 
{elf agreeable to his fellow-creatures ; 
it was the ambition of a ſavage, not 
of a prince; for he was a ſolitary 


king, altogether detached from the 
. Feſt of mankind, and incapable of 
that ſatisfaction which reſults from 


private friendſhip and diſintereſted 


ſociety. We muſt acknowledge, how- 


ever, that, after his acceſſion to the 
throne, his adminiſtration in general 


was conducted by the rule of juſtice; 
that he enacted falutary laws, and 

eſtabliſhed wiſe regulations; and that, 
jf his reign had been pratracted, hie 


might have proved an excellent king 
to the Engliſh nation. He was dark, 
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to pojnt out to him the ſteeple of St, 


Peter's. This act of cruelty gave a 


new pang to the heart of the old 
man; he ſtretched forth his hands 


towards the facred edifice, from which 


he was on the point of being ſepa- 
rated for ever. His eyes were filled 
with tears; he was heard to ſob, and 
the French enjoyed the happineſs of 
having cauſed him the mult ſevete af- 
fiction. — Being carried to Sienna, 
and ſecluded from all perſons, he 


was yet conſidered an object of ſuf- 
picion. 


He was conducted on the 
26th of May, 17938, to the Chartreufe 


of Florence, alone, and without be- 


ing ſuffered to ſpeak to any one. 

J here, loft tot he world, he remained 
tl] he ſet out on that journey, which 
did not live to finiſh. It was deter- 


mined that he ſhould finally reſide at 
Briangon, in the mountains of Dau— 


phiny; he accordingly ſet out for that 
place in a litter, being too weak to 
bear the motion of a common carri- 
age; and on his way thither, at the 
citadel of Turin, he breathed his laſt, 
on the 19th of April (1799- * 
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Glent, and reſerved; and ſo much 
maſter of diſſimulation, that it was al- 


moſt impoſſible to dive into his real 
tentiments, when he waited to con- 


ceal his deſigus. 

Thoſe hiftorians who favour Ri- 
chard, for even he has met partizans. 
among later writers, maintain that 
he was well qualified for government, 
had he legally obtained it ; and that 


he committed no crimes but ſuch as 


were neceſſary to procure him poſſeſ- 
fron of the crown: but this is a very 


poor apology, when it is confeſſed, 
that he was ready to commit the moſt 


horrid crimes which appeared nece!- 
ſary for that purpoſe ; and it is certain 
that all his courage and capacity, 

qualities in which, he really ſeems not 


to have been deficient, would never 


have made compenſation to the peg- 
ple, for the danger of the precedent, 
and for the contagivus example of 


vice and murder, "exalted upon the 
throne. This prince was of ſmall 


ſtature, hump-backed, and had a very 
harſh difagreeabie viſage ; ſo that his 


body was in every particular no leſs 


deformed than his mind. 
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oDr for.the KING? S BIR TH- DAY. 


By H. J. Py k, Eſq. Poet Laureat. 


TILL ſhall the brazen tongue of Var 
Crown ev'ry ſofter found ! 
Still mall Ambition's iron car 
Its crimſon axles whirl around ! 
Shall the ſweet iyvic and lute no more 
With gentle deſcant footh the ſhore ; 
Pour in melodious train the votive lay, 
And hail in notes of Peace our monatch*s 
natal day? | 
O ſeraph Peace, to thee the eye 
Looks onward with delighted gaze; 
For thee, the Nation bieathes the ſigh, 
To thee, their vows the virgins raile;-:. 
For thee, the warrior cuts his courſe 
'FThro' armies rang'd in martial force. 
Tho” diſtant far, thy holy form 1s ſcen, 
And mountains rife, and oceans roll, be- 
tween; 1 
Net ev'ry ſword that War unſheathis 
And every ſhout that conqueclt breathes, 
Serve but to make thy bleſt return niore 
ſure, 
Thy glorious form more bright, thy e 
more ſecure. | 


When northward from his wigt'ry goal 
Returns the radiant god of day, 

And climbing from th' antarciic pole, 
Pours ev'ry hour a ſtronger ray; 

Yet, as he mounts through vernal figns, 
Oft with diminith'd beams he ſhines; 
Arm'd with the whirtwind's ſtormy force, 
Rude March arreſts his ftery courte, 
Sweeps o'er the Mae 2 And roars 
Enturiate round the wave worn-thores. 
O'er the young bud while April pours 
The pearly hail's ungenial [RO V-CFS, 

Yet balmy gales and cloudleſs Kies 

Shall hence in bright ſucceflion rife, _ 
Hence Maia's flowers tlie brow ol ſpring 
__ adorn, 


Hence Summer's waving g elds and Au- 


tumn's pienteous horn. 


From climes where Hype zrborcan Tigours 
frown 

See his bold bands the warlike veteran 
bring, 

Rous' d by the royal youth s renown, 

Loud Auſtria's eagle claps his vigorous 
wing 

Mid fair Heſperia's ravag d dales 


The ſhouts of war the Gallic plunderers 


hear, 
The avenging arm of Juſtice learn to fear, 
And low his creſt the inſulting deſpot vails. 
While their collected navy's force 
Speeds o'er the wave its deſultory courſe, 
Vor. VI. No. 87. 
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From Britain's: guardian fleet n fars 
Their prouded wreath to ſcape, nor meet 
the hock of war. 


To THF ARCHDUKE CHARLES; 


TJ ALL to the prince whole patriot laurels 


4 Clan 

Pre-eminence in! Urtue, as in fame ! 

When anarchy her ſanguine flag unfu]' d, 
Convuliing in her &ratp « gailiy world. 
Kinda heaven, in mercy to the generous few, 
Who ſtill benevolence and pity kneve, 


Felt for mankind, proewonne'd the high 


| decree 
And Revolution Wund ler E in thee ! 
Oh, early touch'd with glorits that outſhine 
The double honours of a reyal line 
That ſenſibility which would beftory 
On others happineſs, or ſoothe their woe f 
That noble ſuttrage in the nobleit cauſe, 
Which reſcu'd nations give in joint a 
plauſe: 


3 


4 


Thele were the glories Mentor nad ex. 


plain'd, 
And thele the ardent pupil has attain'd ; 


They touch'd his heart by Arno 5 runctul : 


ſtreuam 


: Epaninondus was the pupil's theme. 


Arno, fo tuneful in thy infant years, 


Now filent fecks the ocean with his tears; 


Britannia feels with ſympathetic rage 

For ſcenes immortal! in the cluflic page 
Where Dante rſt difpell'd the gothic night, 
And Coſmo's gemus ſpread a radiant light; 
She tells the hero of e ene S plain 

« Nelion awaits thy fignal un the main! I 
Th' Inperial, Eagle ſzes the pendant fly; 


Europe is fav'd while glory mounts the ſky, 


Singing ſublime--© Eternal fame. to thofe 
Who only conquer for the world's repoſe PP? 


Mrs. JORDAN'SSONGinPiZzaRRO. 


18, yes, be inercylefs, thou tempeſt dire; 
1 Unaw'd, unthelter'd, 1 thy fury brave: 
ID bare my bulom to thy torked fire, 
Let jt but guide me to Alonzo's grave. 
O'er his pale cor pſe then while thy ligut- 
uings glate, | 
14 preſs his clay- cold lips and perith there, 
Bui thou wilt wake again, my boy, 
Again thou'lt riſe to lite and Joys. 
Thy father never; 
Thy l. aughing eyes will meet the light, 
Unconſcicus that eternal night 
Veils his for ever! 


On yon green bed of moſs there lies my 


child, 

O ſafer lies from theſe chill d arms apart; 

He fleeps, ſweet lamb, nor Leeds the tem- 
pclt wild; 

3 155 O ſweeter 
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O ſweeter {leeps than near this breaking 
heart! 
Alas, my babe, if thou wonld' ſt peaceful 
. reſt, 


Thy cradle muſt not be thy ache b: -ealt; 


Yet thou wilt wake apain, my boy, 
Again thou'lt rife to li'e and joy, 
Thy father never! 
Thy laughing eyes will meet the f ight, 
__ Unconſcious that eternal night 
| Veils his for ever! 


T E AR S ON NAY. 
TWEET May! once the * of Love, 
ves behold | 
Sighing ſad tor her c arrayͤ; 
While the glow of her boſorr is check d 15 
. the cold, 
And her tcars trembie ſtill on the ſpray. 


Say, Nature, oh! why is this change ſo. 


„ JEvere 7 
Why does Spring wear fo chilling a frown 
Why does Noon ſtill prefent, unabſorb'd, 
miorning's tear? 
Why does May ſtill expect her green 
; gown : „ 


N Is love grown fo cold? Does the enn no 


„more 
Slow with ardour to greet thee, ſweet 
May ! . 


E the ſraile and the frolic of yout h ever 


Oer, 
And extinc the pright torch of thy day! ? 


Alas ! all is chang'd, te fine ſcelings ſub- 
has t-. , 
'Tis the tuumph of apathy cold ! 


Affection is driv'n from the boſom of pride, 


And the Send that expels her is - gott! 


Low Intereſt keeps her aloof, while no more 
Soft philanthropy ſmiles-on deſpair; 
Tho' promfion and Oo yu ſcatter their 
ſtore, | 
For the dull and the vicious to o hare? 


All d 'ature is alter'd ! Ber « energies now 
Shall no more in our valiies nk ils 
For no ſwainon the mount 1418 IC repeats the 
ſoft vow, | 


And no Gambict | breathes loy -ewith the gale! 


War teaches the boſom of Nature to fights 
While the gazes with anguith around; 
White the tear of Religion falls fait fr om 
her cye, „„ 
And each dawn blutkes dezp on her 
wound. | | 


Oh May | Let. thy 1 and thy Braces 
return; 
Let thy breath Nature's wreaſae uncloſe; 
Let her tears on thy flow! rets embelliſh the 
urn 
Where the aſhes of valour repoſe 


Let the revels of pr ide and of folly be o'er, 


Give to-merit the prodigal feaſt ;; 
And ler pity the haunts of the wretched 
explore, 
Till the portion of pain be decreas'd. 


And let wealth to the manſions of dor 
repair, 
With its weeds he ſwvcot 1 entweine; N 


With the tigh of regret lan the breaſt of 


deſpair, 


| And the wreath of falſe ſplendour n 


On the laurels of Genius, let {ympathy's 5 
tear | 
Be the balm that thall teach them to 
bloom; 
So ſhall memory grace the dull pomp of 
your hier, 
And the trophies of fame deck your tomb, 


EPIGRAM FOR SPN ING. 


FRO! Fancras chi arch- yard, as two 
printers were walking, 
3 and politics carneſtly talking ;— 
Says Robert to Richard, (by way of d ligreſ- 


Non, j 


«Tiga monſtrous fine e beyond all 


ex preſſion; | 
« If this weather goe; on, ee he,) look- 
ing round, 


„Twill bring. fo 'ry. thing churmingly out of 


the groung .“ 
Goc forbid?” rep! d Richard alertly, 
% for here 
J bury'd two wives withaiit dropping a 
| tear.“ I 


MONTHLY CHRONICLE or EVENTS. 


From the LONDON GAZETTES, 


HE Gazette of May 18 contains ſome 


very long details of the operations of 
the Iraperial armies on the Rhine and in 
Italy; but the facts are not new. In a let- 
ter from Vienna of the 26th ult. is menti- 
-oncd the capture of the town. of Egliſau, 
near Schafthauſen, und of Vieux Briſac, 
where the enemy abandoned their entrench- 
zents on the appearance of the Auſtrians, 


5 


Tho nezt letter is from General Melas, 
containing the operations of the army of 
Italy on the pailage of the Mincio, and the 
capture of Cremona. 


The laſt letter-is dated Vienna, May 4 


a is from Field-marihal Count Bellegarde, 
and only gives the particulars of ſome ſkir— 
mithes on the borders of Engadine and the 

Bretigau country 
The Gazette likewiſe « contains the Offi 
cla 
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tial Bulletin of the capture of Breſcia, and May 11. It is with the greateſt ſatisfac” Wes 

of the turther operations of the Auſtrian tion that I inform your lordſhip of the ſur” 13 

army in Italy. render of the fortrets of Peſchiera by capi- | of | 
tulation, on the 6th inſt. to Gen. Kray; an 1 

D1ſpatches received. from the Right Hon, event whie h will greatly facilitate the farther _ 15 

Str Morton Eden, K. B. by the Right Operations in Italy. The garrifon conſiſted _ 99 

Hon. lord Grenville, his Majeſty's o 1500 men; 109 Cannons and mortars if 

i Princiſa , 3 of State for the were found in the place, beſides nineteen | i 
, | Forean Departmen | dun- boats equipped, and a great quantity 1 
6 VI ES NA, May 7. 70 officer arrived of ammunition and proviſions. 8 i 
; here yeſterday from Milan, with an ac- The Grand-duke Conſtantine arrived at F 
count of Marſhal Suwarrow having forced the moment the garriſon was forced to ca- 7 
Te tlic paliage, of the Adda on the 257th paſt, pitulaie. That prince, after the evacua- jj. 
2 completely beaten the enemy, and cfta- tion of the place, continued his journey 7 
blithed las head-quarters on the zoth at to the head-quarters of Count SuwarroW. "Rr 
: Milan. By this victory all the Milaneſe, The following is the ſubſtance of the ca- 1 
5 except the caltleof Milan, is wreſted from pitulation, concluded between Gen. Count 49 
. the French ; and it mutt alfo ſoon fall, as St. Julien and the French adjutant-general 4 
the garriſon does not exceed 1200 men, of Coutheau, on the 6th of May, for the gar- 6 
| which only go are French. The diſorder rifon of Peſchiera : — The French garriton, 5 


=» 


and all belonging to the French army, are 
allowed to march out with all the honours 
of war, on condition of not ſerving againſt 
his Majeſty the Emperor and King nor his 


: on the en my in their flight was extreme; 
5 and it- is fuppoſed that they went towards 
VB the Po. Another body of the enemy, it is 
ſaid, are throwing up works at Reggio and 


- — my. ye 
4 do 
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1 1 : 00 
Parnia, in order to cover Mantua. In Mi- Allies for ix months after the capitulation. 0 
£ lan, contiderable magazines. of clothing, The officers and other perſons employed in | 1 
1 arms, and provifions, were found ; u gere- the French army are allowed to take witn vi 


ral with 
here. | | | 

iheloſs of the enemy, 25 = as conld be 
aſcertained when tiie mmehtenger left the 


500 men were allo taken prilohers t! 0918 their baggage, carriages, horſes, and 
other eflecis belonging to them. All the 


plans, military ſtores, artillery, nayal ſtores, 


ow” 


ar- and all che proviſions of every kind, be- vB 
: my, amounted. to 4 gener als and upwards Joi 105 us to the French nation, ar % be 1 
3 $200 men taken pri. oners, and $000 killed. Taiilfully delivered. | AY 
i | Lig] uy 5 ieces, ot cannen were taken, of Accounts from Brindiſi Rate, that on the _ 
I which 46 are heavy belbeging artillery ; e- 25th the French troops, in conlequenee of 8: 
2 vera] dards Wor e alſo taken. Orders brought to them over land, cvacu- 1 
Our 1015 in the cliiecut engagements in ated the place, and with fuch precipitation Ml; 
£ which we were concerned on the Adda, as to leave both their magazines and booty. | % 
. amounts to 240 men and 105 horſes Killed; May 15. | have the honour of incloſing = 
4 368 men aud 150 horſes Wwounded; 397 to vour lordſhip the EX traordinary Gazette. 5 1 
1. men and 28 horſes mit kling: in the whole publiſhed on Monday, May 13.1 '% 
43 1321 inen and 283 horits, The Firſt Lieutenant Eck brought yeſter- 1 
5 The General oi-cavalry Melis, in a ſup- day to his majeſty, from Field. Marſtal | 4 4 
. lemental account, deſeribes the general 88 Suwarrow, the intelligence of 14 ſtandards ii | 
tis faction expreſſed at the arrival of the im- having been taken flem the enemy in the «i 
85 perial troops in that city. The archbitkep late engagements. The field-marthal had 7 7 
E and his ſuite, with all the nobility met the 


moved with his army from Milan to Pavia, 


5 army at Creitenzago, and 3 tne keys leaving 4009 men under the command of a 

: of the city ; but could not find language Gene ral Latterman, to blockade the citadel = 
# ſufficiently exrefiive of their relpect and of Milan, and to ſuppo:t other operations. 4 
Þ Affection 15 1118 majeſty, and of their joy On the departure of the courier, he had . 
ve at tie recovery of their religion and ancient advanced i bey ond Pavia 1 
5 n From that place as far as the The enemy had def in Pavia 12 pieces of ö N 
3 town, which is at three miles diſtance, the cannon, 18 caſes full of muiquets for infan- £0 
= army was accompanied by the people. The try, and a great many bartels of powder, 9 
5 continued cries of Jong live our religion with ammunition. for the infantry and „ 
4 and Francis the Second!“ , were fo power- cavalry. mY 
5 ful, that even the Turkiſli mutic, which is General Bukaſlow ich found at Novara 1 


heard in the midft of battle, could not be 
diſtinguithed In the evening a general il- 
lumination took place. It was almoſt im- 
poſſible to pats through the ſtreets ; yet, 
notwithſtanding the general contfuſion, the 
military force was not employed, nor was 
there a lingle 8 comnittsd, - 


10 pieces of cannon, 5 mortars, 250 caſks 
of cartridges, 15 barrels of cale-ſhot, "and = 
veral other military ettects. 
ne enemy had allo been repuiſed as far | 

as the little town of Livorno. 

 Fictd-marthal Lieutenant Kaim, being 
employed to take N of Pizzighitone, 
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has regulated his diſpoſitions in ſuch a man- 
ner as to enſure an attack upon that place at 
7 o'clock in the morning. In conſequence 
of which, 3 fixteen-pounders taken from 
the enemy, 12 twelve-pounders, 10 howit- 
Zers, and a part of the Ruſſian artillery, 
were ſent to him. 

General Kray, of the artillery, advanced 
on the th towards Mantua, in order to be- 
fiege that town, and to poſleſs himſelf of 
the Po, fo that the proviſions deſtined for 
our army, which move on but flowly, 
ſhould not in any wile be intercepted. 


General Major Klenau makes very conſi- 


_ derable incurſions beyond the Po, and in 
the neighbourhood of Regio, Modena, and 
Cento ; beſides which, Captain Buday, who 
is in front of Modena, announces that on 


the 4th in the afternoon he had ſent a de- 


tachment forward, in order to difarm thoſe 
people whom the enemy had armed in or- 
der to defend the town : that, having en- 
tered the town, he immediatly detached 30 
huſſars from fort Orbano, as far as the 


river Panaro, within 3 miles of Modena. 


The ſame day at 8 o'clock in the morning 
1 50 Ciſalpines were gone from thence; and 
their retreat was ſo haſty, that they left be- 
hind them a conſiderable quantity of pro- 
viſions; 50 barrels of powder were left in 
the citadel. The above-mentioned captain, 
having learnt that there were at Svilam- 


beſto (which is about g miles from Modena) 


90 quintals of powder, a quantity of falt- 


petre, and other articles of ammunition, had 


them all conveyed to a place of ſafety dur- 
ing the night by a patrole that he had ſent 
thitker. A Cilalpine captain, who could 
not eſcape the day before, was made pri- 


ſoner at five o'clock in the morning by Cap- 


| tain Buday, who has fent him to Sachetta. 
Our troops were received by the inhabi- 


tants with the moſt lively joy, and their 


eagerneſs to fee ns was ſo great, that the 
army could ſcarcely advance; the enthu- 
ſialm of ſome carried them fo far as even 
to kiſs our horſes. Captain Buda alſo ſays, 


that, from the reports of ſeveral of the pga- 


fants that came there, he learnt that the 
Tuſcan territories had been moſt ſhamefully 
pillaged; that the contributions which had 
been exacted from them were inſupport- 
able; and that even deputies from Florence 
had arrived at Modena to implore aſſiſtance 
againſt the exactions of the enemy. 

His Royal Highneſs the Archduke 
Charles informs us, that ſince the late 
_ events nothing of conſequence had hap- 
pened, but that the enemy moſt probably 
was cadeavouring to engage our attention 
mancœivres and *continual changes in the 
line of his advanced poſts. In return, the 
patrole ſent forward by Generals Gorger, 
Merveld, and Guilay, to make incurſions, 
harraſles the enemy continually, do him 


priſoners. 
tles at Odenwald, in which the peafants 
have taken a part. 


great injury, and are perpetually making 
There have alſo been two bat- 


It was near the village 
of Birkenau, and above and below Steinau, 


with the aid of the diviſion commanded by 


the firſt Lieutanant Goringer and the hut- 
fars of Szeeklr, that the enemy was repulſed 
with conſiderable Joſs. The huffars took 20 
hor!es from the enemy. Upon Bergſtrafle 


another party of the fame huſlars took upon 
the Rhine, in the neighbourhood of Raſtacit, 
a tranſport with 180 barrels of flour, which | 


they conveyed to Gerfbach. 


May 16. An officer arrived! in the night 
from Italy, with the news of the ſurrender 
of Pizzighetone on the ioth by capitulation 
to General Kaim. | 


The intelligence brought by this officer 
further ſtates, that a part of the Ruthan 
troops was already in poiletiun of the town 
of Tortona. | 

May 18. I have the honour of encloſing 


an Extraordinary Gazette, publithed on 


Thurſday laft, containing intel igence from 
the army of Italy. 
VIENNA, May 16. Field-marſhal- how 


| tenant Kaim, charged by Field-marthal 


Suwarrow with the ſiege of Pizzighctone, 


has ſent Lieutenant Runcle with the parti- 
culars of the capture of that place on the 
10th. 


Baron Skendorff and Count Hohenzollern 
had previouſly ſurrounded the fortreſs with 
a {mall body of troops, and with the al- 


ſiſtance of the inhabitants of the environs, 


had begun to conſtruct batteries. On the 
5th, Field-marthal- lieutenat Kaim received 
orders to attack the place with his diviſion, 
and to puſh forward the fiege vigoroufly. 
In the night of the 5th, and during the 


whole day of the 6th, they worked with 


ſuch diſpatch to conſtruct batteries, that in 
the night of the 6th fome capnon were 
mounted. 


ſet fire to a conſiderable magazine of hay, 


{traw, and wood, which continued buru- 


ing all the day. | 

Two hours afterwards Field-marſbal- 
lieutenant Kaim ſummoned the fortrcts to 
ſurender. The governor replied, that he 


had orders from his government to defend 
himſelf, and that be could not enter N 


negociation. The fire was therefore © n- 
tinued by our brave cannoneers with fach 
ſucceſs, that in the evening a ſmall maga- 
zine blew up, ſeveral batteries diſmounted, 
and even the embraſures demoliſhed. In 
the night of the 7th, and in the morning 
till ꝙ o'c:ock, we continued our works in 
ſuch a manner that our batteries were not 


farther than muſket-ſhot from the fortrefs. 


The tire in the town, the Pn har 
: that 


On the 7th, before day-break, 
they began to attack the fortreſs, and to 
throw in ſome howitzers, the 4th of which 
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rendered priſonets of War. 
although confiſtiug of 0692 men LAG 3 of- 


low the army inmecdiately. att: 
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chat a quantity of powder in the caſei mates 
might catch ures and the proximity of our 


batteries connected by trenches, induced 
the enemy's commandant to ſend pro- 
poſals of negotiation in writing to Field- 
marſhal-lieutenant Kaim by one (F his ar- 
tillery officers. Ps 

The field-marſhal - lier one nant tent the 


gquarter-maſter-general's firit heutenant into. 


the tortrefs with the propoſed e 
adding, that no change whatever could be 
made in it. Hue e en eta Comm andant, 
after hoiding a council of war | 
berty to return W. 5 his gar ite 5n to Frans, 
and 1 rliſted in this point till-Ten at night. 
But, hield-mart! val. licutenapt Kaim having 
then informed mim that he could wait no 
longer, the capituloiion Was . upon, 

and was ratified and exchanged on the 
morning of the loth, by Which they 8 

Fhe gal riſon, 


* 
5 required 1 — 
o 


ticers, of whom 2 were-on the ſtaſt, was 
conmanded by a captain. 

- Nitiety<five pieces Ot canon, nn 
tion ſufficient for ſicge of tis fuontine, Po- 
viſion is ſupply a garriſon of (000 men £57 
fourteen months, and a great quaiuty of 
| powder, were found in the place. 


This ſiege coft us only one. mani kilieg 
and two wounded. 


_ Fieſd-inarſhal Kaim bad orders to fol- 
er the fur- 
Tender of IR zZziglietone. On the 11th he 
marched towards Togliera, Where our ar- 
my was poſted when the courter depurted, 


ard trom whence General Gottelche:m, 


who commanded the advanced guard, 


out patroles to the envirous of Turin. 

The Ruſtan troops with Karaczay's te- 
giment of dragoons, have entered Portona. 
The enemy, after having been drives from 
the town by the Rufiians, threw. them - 
ſelves into the-caſtle, which is at ſome dif- 


tance; but it is blockaded, as well as that 


of Milan. | : 
General Kray writes, on the oth inſt, 
that the garriſon of Mantua, reported to be 
12,000 Hong, naving learnt that the g greater 
part of the force that blockaded it had 
marched towards Peſchiera, made a gene- 
ral ſortie Our army diſtinguiſhed felt much 
in reſitting this faliy, particularly in' the 
conmencement, whea the enemy, inflaite- 
ly fuperior in ſtrength, had conſiderably 
advanced, and diſcharged a briſk fire of ar- 
tiliery. 
a trumpeter were taken priſoners. Lieute- 
nant Kray fent them both to Mantua, after 
delivering to them a copy ot the capitulation 
of Peſchiera. At the ſame tine he ſignified 


to the garriſon, that the cannonade Which 


they had conceived to be a gona) from the 
French army, and which had induce 


then to make this Jally, was in reality thy 


the: 13th inſt. at Vortona, 


An. The Ca 5 ot Ur had 


a in} 9 »1 + 
1110 is? 5 


& ſecretary or General Monet aud 


bombardment of Pizzighetone, of which 

the garriſon might convince themſelves hy 

ending one of their officers to the very pot. 
May 18. A courier arrived this morning 


from Morſhal Suwarrow with accourfts of 


the further N of the army under his 
command. ne head-quarters were, on 
the citadel of 

Which hat only an inconfiderable garriſon. 
General Moreau had collected d ali the 
French troops which had been ſcattered 
through Pludmont, and was encamped near 
% AleTundria, with about 17,000 men. 
The Imperial troops 
Firs PH, Aron 
o Maggiore, and Jurea on the 
altea.. The advanced poſts were at 
near Turin and the ini 
nat part Or the country nad takes 
arius tor the purpole. of atding the Auftri- 
riſen, and 
driven out the Fehn the Valais were 
| 1s, and Ceneral Kaim had brem 
ſent with a nder table detachment to ſup- 


KHrts UL i 


pott them, and fu lh 1 them With artnis, 
amrranttion, &c. 


Phe greate lt p. art of the va iteline was 
like weile ili the JJTefion 0: the Auſtrians. 
Diſoatctics tron Sir Morin Eden of 2 
ter date, contain an account of the entire 
nder of . Lurtona, Which may be te- 


1 + ] CY- 71 £3 LES, AY i m3; -4 - 1 
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colonel C av furd, 


LIS DAU, M ay 19 Part of Genera! Bel 


0 e's army Nas a „ from the Up- _ 


per Engadine, in the 


(or 8, 


diiection towards 
and has patied the Albula. The 


French, who were in the Upper Engading, 
It is 


have retired towards the Splugen 
repurtcd that there has been a conſiderable 
1 n{rection of the inhabitants of the Upper 
Valuis and Uri; but the particulars are not 
kr 0W31., 

He = ppg of Licut. Gen. Hotze, 
MavyYrENFELD, May 14. I have the honour 
to inform your lordſhip, that this day ge- 


neral Hotze made a general and completely _ 


ſucceſsful attack on the French corps in the 
Grifons country, diflodged them from alt 
their poſitions, from St. Lucius irs 
(which is on the northern boundary) to 

Coire incluſive, and took 16 pieces of can- 
non and 4000 priſoners The immediate 


departure of a courier from General Hetze 
prevents my giving at preſent any further 


detail. ROBERT CRAUFURD. 

_ PaLERMo, May 1. By accounts from 
the continent, it appears'that Salerno has 
been taken by Captain Hood, of his ma- 
jeny's thip Zcalous, who had placed there 
a garriſon, compoſed of a detachment of 
nnen and of loyal inhabitants. 
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On the 25th of April, general Macdo- 
nald left Naples for Capua with all his 


troops, except 509, who were left in the 
caſtle of St. Elmo. 


— 
— 


ADMIRAL TY- OFFICE, Feb. 3. 
Two Letters from Captain Graham Moore, 
of the Melampus, forwarded by Adnt- 
ral King ſmill, dated at Sea. 
Ar RTI. 15. Sir, | have the honour to in- 
form you that we have this morning cap— 
tured the French privateer big Le Fapillon, 


of Nantz, mounting ten 9-poanders, and 


four braſs z36-pounder carrouacles, and 123 
men, after a chace of 25 hours; fue is a 


remarkable fine new vellel, and fails admi- 
rahly. 


APRIL. 19. Yeſterday morning, in la- 
titude 50 dog. 23 min. North, longitu; te 
Ty deg. 20. min. Weſt, we chaſed a flip, 
which, on our tiring at her, hoiſted French 
colours. The wind blowing cxccedingly 


Hard at N. W. with a very high fea, the got 


before the wind when within half gun thot 
of her, and ſetting ail poſſible Jail, obſti- 


nately perſiſted in attempting to efape ; 
_ after carrying away our {tudding-ſail booms | 
we continued firing cur chace guns, Wien 
ſhe ſuddenly gave a broad yaw to wind- 
ward, inſtanrly overſet, and in the ſpace of 
two minutes ſhe went down, and not an 


atom of the wreck could be fcen. The 
greateſt cxertion and the utmoſt expedition 
was uſed in briuging the Melampus to the 
wind as near the pot as poſſible, with _ 
view of ſaving theſe unfortunate pecop! 


but nothing reinained on the ſur face. 


I find by the information of the captain 
and officers of Le Papillon, which failed 
from Nantes about the fame time with this 


ſhip, and who knew her both from her ap- 


pearance and the ſignals he mate to us, 
that the was Le Nantois, of 14 tv . 0 
and fix poun ders, and 150 men; and ts 


very ſorry to add, that trom other circum— 


ſtances there is no room tor doubt, that the 
crew of the Echo, 
Which fhe had taken, were 
amongſt the ſufferers on this welancholy: 
occation. G. MOORE. 


* 


Sloop Harpy, 44290 April 23. 

Sir, Lam forry to inform you of adreadiul 
accident that happened to his mazeity's lug- 
ger Brave, under ne] command lat night, 
which was as follows. At about a quarter 
paſt eight P. M. when failing on the lar- 
board tack, and clule on the weather quar- 
ter of the Harpy, Beachy-head north © or 7 
miles, it blowing treſh, we ſew a ſail run- 
ning down Channel, which, when ſhe got 
on our lce-bow, put her helm hard a-purt, 
and in a moment cut the lugger in two. 
There was but juſt ume enough for every 


flom Copenhagen, bound to th 


piece goods: under trial. 


ins Majeſty's s 


MONTHLY CHRONICLE. 


body to ſcramble on board the veſſel / (one 
perfectly naked) before the lugger ſunk. | 

The veſſel that run us down was the 
Eclipſe, of South Shields, a tranſport brig, 
with part of the 35th regiment of ſoot on 
board. What could have induced the tranſ- 
port to put her helm a-port, when clear of 
us to leeward, I cannot account for, unlef's 
he took us for a French lugger, which the 
taſter, &c. would not acknowledge. 

In juſtice to Mr. Edmonds, the maſter of 
his majeſty's hired lugger, 1 muſt obſerve, 
that fron: the monient of the brig putting 
ner helm a-lee he did every thing that a 
ikilful feaman could have Ame; but that 
ine brig was fo cloſe to us; that every exer- 
tion to prevent the fatal accideut was uſe- 
leis. Licut. JOHN GUYON, 

her Commander. 


Li of Ships and Veſſels laben and de- 


 firoyed by the Squadron under the Com- 
mand of Sir Hugh Cloberry Chriſtian, 
K. B. Rear-aduiral of the White, and 
Commander in Chief * his Majeſty? $ 
Ships and Veſſels at the Cape of Good 
Hope, between the 13th of March 1798 
and the 23d of November following ; 

lranſintited to Evan Nepean, Ho Se- 
cretary of the Admiralty. 


By the jupiter, Ra iſonable, lmpericuſe, 
Braave, Ratticſnake, and Star.—The 13th 


of March, the Daniſh thip Matilde Marie, 
Mauritius, 
laden with naval ſtores and ſunadries ; na- 
val ſtores condenined. The 2oth March, 


the Danith floop Fanny, from Koderipay 


bound to the Mauritius, laden with paddy 
and Indian corn: veel ſunk, cargo con- 
deinned. The 20th March, the Fren ich brig 


Ie Dragon, frem Madagaſcar, bound to 


the Mauritius, laden with flaves: vetlel 
ſunk, cargo condemned. The 22d March, 
the Dani floop Forſoget, fror Seram- 
pore, Vound to the Mauritius, laden with 
The 27th of 
March, the French floop Francis Augultus, 
in ballaſt: condemned. The ziſt March, 
the French brig L'Abondance, from Mas 
dagaſcar, bound to the Mauritius, 111 bal : 
lag: condemned. | 
By the Jupiter, Kaiſonable, Imperieuſe, 
Braave, Rattlelnake, Star, Tremendous, 
Sceptre; Stately, and Garland. —The 29th 
May, the Danith thip Chriſtianus Septi- 
mus, from Batavia, bound: to Copenhagen, 
lacten with coltce and ſugar: under trial. 


By tae L'Oiſe Age he 8th July, the 


Dalüth thip Angelique, from Madras and 


i rauquebar, bound to Manilla, laden With 
piece goods; cargo belonging to American 
reſidents of Madras: under trial. The 


Zoth Auguſt, the Danith thip Goede Hen- 


ligt, from Copenhagen, bound to the Mau- 
ritius, laden with naval ſtores and ſundries; 
I BY | : under 
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run on ſhore by the 


tius, in ballaſt; deſtroyed. 


MONT HLN C 


Ander trial, The 31ſt of Auguſt, a French 
brig ; cut out by the- boats from the river 
Noire, Ille of France ; condemned. A 
French brig ; cut out by the boats from the 
river Noire, Ile of France, and afterwards 
ſent in with priſoners. A French floop ; 
funk. The 11t of September, the French 


big Henrietta, from Bourbon, bound to 


the Maur! 8 laden with rice; condemned. 
The French brig Re- union, from the Mau- 
ritius; corvette, 6 guns, and. 27 men; con- 
demned. 

By the Stately, Braave:- Garland, and 
Star. — The 26th of july, the French thip 
Neceſſauire, from the Mauritius, in ballaſt, 
> Garland, on the rocks 
at St. Luce, Madagaſcar, and lot. A French 
Hoop, from the Maurit.us, in ballaſt ; ran 
on ſhore by the Braaye. Ihe 36th Auguſt, 


the French ſloop Bonne Intention, from the 


Mauritius, taken at Foul Point; 1ince ar- 
rived at the Cape. The 16th of Auguſt, 
the French loop Ca Ira, from the Mauri— 
The 17th Au- 
guft, brig I. E lizabeth, from the Mauritius, 


in ballaſt; ſince arrived at the Cape. The 


318th Auguſt, the French ſloop I. Efperance, 


From the Mauritius, in ballaſt ; finde ar- 


rived : at the Cape. The French brig 
L'Urſhie, from Siadagoſcar, bound to the 
Ille of Franc, laden with rice ; condemned. 
By tre L Cifeau and Rattleſnake: The 
21{t Nov. the Spaniſh ſchooner Santa Roſa, 
from Buenos Ayres, bound to the Mauriti- 
us, Jacen with 12, 300 dollars, beef, pork, 


nd for arrived at the C. be the 23d Dec. 
? 


1798. LAUCHLAN ML EAN, 

ö late Sec. to; Sir H. C. Enns fiA N. 
Extratl of 7 Jet er From Capt. 3 
Cobb; Commander 5 % Majeſty's ft 
Alton, to Lan Nepean, 470. Ts 

Fand 4 noads, May 4. | 

At 6 A. M. arrived Le Vengeur, French 
cutter-privateer, mounting 12 guns and gs 
men, taken by his majeſty's 


{:0; OD Martin, 
off the Scaw; © The m: ſte 


38 
V 
r of the NI lartin 


has juit brought me Captain St. 0 lair's let- 


15 

ter to Vice-adrmiral Dickſon, which I en- 
cloſe for their lordihips' jntormarion. | 
MARKT! Ng at Sea, April 29. 

Sir, I bes | cave to imtorm you 1 arrive a 
ſate at Elfineur with the convoy ; I found 
the roads tull of ice, and no trade come 
down from the caſtward, in con! QUENCE of 
Which, and itiormation of ſeveral privateers 
oft the coalt of Norway, I left the plac e, 
and en the 26th mit; at 10 A. M. the Sca 
bearing 8. W. by W. 5 leagues, deſeried 
one lugger and two cutter privateers; I im- 
modiately gave chace, came up voith, and 
captured. one cudctrat ſeven in the evening; 
the. proves to be Le Vengeur, commanded 
by Citizen Charles Tack, a very fine veſtel, 
1 bs 185 and 105 men, from n riſtlanſand, 


C 
6 3-pcunders and 26 men. 


\H-R-Q:N'1 CLE, 479 


taken nothing ſince out: I uſed all expedi- 
tion in getting out the prifoners, and made 
fail after the others, but it coming on dark 
I was not ſ» fortunate as to come up with 
them; had the day-light continued two 


hours longer I muſt inevitably have taken 


thoin. M.5F.CEAIR. 


A letter fiom Lieut. Searle, of the Cou- 
rier hired cutter, announces the capture of 


the Raboteur French privateer ichooner, of 
"The Courier 
on the preceding day brought a French pri- 


vateer of 1H 6 ana 9 pounders, to cloſe ac- 


tion, which cine tor an hour and 49 
minutes, when the enemy eſcaped in a2 


{ſhattered ſite. Jicut. Scarle continued in 


chace till midnight, when a thick fog com- 
The cruizer had 


ing on he loſt tight of her. 
5 men wounded. 


Copy of a Letter from Sir Hyde Parker, 
ut. Commander in Clef at Jamaica, 
dated on-board. 


to Evan Nepean, £ 
\ the Queen, Port Ro; ya! Harbour, & hes 

15, 1799. 

Sir, Capt Otway, of his majeſty' 5 ſhip 
Treat, having acquaiuted, me by his letter 
of the zoth of laſt month, with his having 
ſucceeded in cutting out a ſhip and ſchooner 


then lving in a {mall bay to the northward 


of Cape Roxo, under tie protection of a 


five-gun battery, I have the honour to en- 


cloſe herewith a copy of the faid letter for 
the information of ine Rignt Hon. the 
Lords Commiffioners of the Admiralty, and 
am to deftre you Witt be pleated to commu» 
nicate the Cane to their lordſhips; and 
further acquaint them, that, ſince my letter 

of the 1oth ot February, the {quadron un- 
der ray command have taken or deſtroyed 
Sa med veilels, and 67 
every deſcription, as per encloſed liſt. I 
likewiſe ei cloſe a copy of a iviter from Cap- 


"tain. Veſey, of the Amaranthe, for their 
- tor4thips information. 


II. PARKER. 
R ENT, at Anchor off tlie Weſt End of 
Port Rico, Mareh 30, 17 799- 

Sir, I have the honour t „ intorin you, that 
having diſcovered a SLANG {1 iÞtÞ and three 
trhooners in a fmall bay about 7 leagues to 
the northward of Cape Roxo, I ſent the 
boats Under the command of Lieutenants 
Boicher and Balderſton, and covered them 
with the. Sparrow gutter; the yellels being 


in thoal water, cloſe in thore, aud under 


the protection of a five-gun battery. 
Lientenant Miche with his party of 
marines were langed, and ſome ſeamen 
under the orders of Lientenant Beloifier, 
who immediately ſtormed the battery, 
bayoneted g, and wounded feveral, and et- 


fectually deſtroyed the guns, &c. 


hc tht and {chooner were in the mean 
time boarded and brought out by the boats; 
the other t wo ſehebners were ſcuttled by 


ths 
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wit] a cargo of coffee for Europe, 


' ranihe, 2 taken. 


a5 - MONTHLY CHRONTCEEF: 


the enemy. Great praiſe is due to Lieute- 


 Bant Wyhe for his ſpirited conduct in the 


Sparrow, as likewiſe the officers and men 


of his majeſty's ſhip employed on this ſer- 


vice. IJ am happy to add, that only 2 ſea- 
men aud x corporal were woun: ded on the 
occalton. N. W. OTWAY. 


4 IL Set Veffets capturtd and 45 
Froyed by his Majeſiy's Squadron, UN - 
der my Command, fince Feb. 12, 1999. 
By the Maidſtone : A French ſchooner 

Privateer, of 10 guns and 7q men, taken. 


By the Aquilon: A French ſchooner, 


Pierced for 16 guns, 8 mounted, coppered, 

taken, 
By the Surpriſe: A French ichconer pri. 

vater, of g guns, pierced for. x5, and GO 


men, named La Lione, taken. 


By La Prompte: The Urea Caraodora, a 
Spaniſh ſhip of 1300 = 5 burthen n, com- 
manded by a lieutenant, pierced tor 26 guns, 
meunt ed 72 fix- pon mers. copper theaihed, 
quite new; loaded with thip timber for the 


Navy Yard at Havannah, ſet fire to and 


burnt near the Matanzas. 
By the Rattler: & French hip; nerced 
For 16 guns, 10 mouuted, and 42 men taken. 
By the Lark: A French [chooner piriva- 
reer, captured; a Spaniſh latine velilel, of 
1 f1x- pounder and 2 2 ivels, taken. 
By L' Amaranthe: Le Vengeur French 
Khooner privateer, of 6 guns and 50 miu, 
taken, | H. PARKER. 


AIiſi of Merchant Vefſels captured and 
deſtroyed by the Squadron, under ny 
Command, fince Feb. 12, 1799. 

By the Que en, 1 taken; Hannibal, 2 
taken; Thunderer, 2 taken; Reuon mee, 
F takow 3 Trent and Sparrow, 4 taken, 2 
deftroyed; Maidſtone, 2 taken; Aquillon, 
$5 taken; Alarm, 7 taken; Surprizc, 6 
taken; Squirrel, 5 taken, 1 deftroyed ; Ja- 
Mica, 2 taken; Carnatic, 1 and 


| -"Grrhound: 4 taken; Regulus and Swal- 


Jow, 1 taken; Swallow, 1 taken; Dili- 
gence, 7 taken; Lark, 7 taken; Rattler, 3 
taken; Pelican, 4 taken; La Legere and 
Pelican, r taken; Alhbic: re, 1 taken; Ser- 
pent, 1 taken; pn taken; L*Ama- 
Total, 64 taken, 3.4 de- 
ſtroycd. H PAKKER. 


 L'Amaranthe at Sea, Eaſt End of Ta- 


maica, bearing S. S. W. 25 Jezgues, 


6 P. NM. April 13.1799. 

Sir, I have the pleaſure to inform you; 
that I this day captured Le Vengeur, 
French ſc!:ooner letter of marque, mounting 
6 four-pounder3, after a long chace S. W. 
and a brave reſiſtance of an hour and $ mi- 
nutes, nearly within piſtol thot ; in which 
nis majeſty's ſloop under my command had 
1 quarter-maſter killed, and 3 ſeamen 
ſlighily wounded. By che beſt account 1 


weather cleared up; 


can get, ſhe had 36 men on-board, incl ud- 
ing paſſengers; of which 14 were killed 
outright, and 5 wounded, x of which is juſt 
dead, and another not likely to live. She. 


was trom St. Jago de Cuba, bound to Jere- 


mie, with a cargo of flour; is a very 
fine copper-bottomed ſchooner, capable of - 
mounting 10 carriage guns, nearly new, and 
fails uncommonly faſt ; and was a priva- 
tcer laſt cruize. E. VESEY:; 
Samuel Miles, quarter-maſter, killed. 
Joſeph White „ Picrs Johns, George Mont- 
gomery, wounded. 
Copy of a Letter from Capt. Charles Mol- 
Ot jto ns Commander of his Ma ys {toop 
6 rulze ry Van Nepan, Ejq. dated 
Yarmautk, M, 27 23. | 
Sit, 1 heg let, ve te acqugint you, for the 
formation of 17y Lords Commitiioners of 
the Admiralty, that, St. Abb's Head bear- 
13g north, on the 2i{ft inſt, at 11 A. M. I 
dilcovered two luggers to the fſguthward, to 
which I gave chace; but, the weather be- 
ing unſettled and nazy, I coud only dif- 
cern them at times, they being well 10 
windward ; and, finding in the intervals of 
clear that we headed theni faft, 1 took the 
advantage of tacking, and had the ſatisfac- 
tion of ſreing tiiecm nearly a-hcad when the 
and about half paſt 4 
P. NI. were nearly within gun - thot of 
them, hen a ſud den guſt of wind from off 
the ſhore carried away our fore top mait; 
and with it the main top-gallaut- matt; 
this obliped me to bring-to for ſome time to 
clear the wreck, which being accomplithed, 
] made what ſail T could, and was thereby 


enable 19 keep tight of them until 9 P. M. 


„ehen finding they Reered a courſe directly 
along ſhore, 1 continued ftai.d ng to the 
foutk ward all night, having during tlie 
n. cht got up an other top-mait, and-refit- 
ted the (hip. At day licht in the morning, 
Scarborough Caſtle hearing W. half N. 3 
leagnes, I diſcovered one of them about 8 
miles to leeward, to which I gave chace, 
and atter a chace of 6 hours captured her. 
She proved to be the Deus Freres, Captain 
e Buller,” of 14 £905» (12 of which 
ihe threw overboard duri: g the chace,) au 4 
50 men, belonging to Cal 15, failed from 
theiice on the wth of April laſt, and has 
been cruizirg ever ſince. Ihe lugger, (the 
captain inſorins me,) in company With him 
the day betore, was the ippoo Satb, of 12 
guns; and, having thrown all her guns, 
boats, &c. overboard during the chace, nas 
got either to France or Notway. Having 
20 nien away in Prizes, and 50 Pritoners 
on-board, 1 judged proper to come into 
this port, the wind being northerly, to 
land the priſoners, and fhall as toon. as 
poſſible repair to my ſtation. | 
CHARLES WOLLASTON. 
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CHARACTER oP EDWARD IV. 


THEN Edward aſcended the 

throne, he was one of the 
bandſomelt men in England, and per- 
haps in Europe. His noble mein, his 
free and ealy way, his affable car- 
riage, won the hearts of all at firſt 
fight. Theſe qualities gained him 
elteem and aftection, which ſtood 
him in great ſtead in ſeveral circum - 
ſtances of his life. 
was exceeding liberal; but at length 
he grew covetous, not {0 much from 


| His natural temper, as out of a nece!- 


fity to bear the immediate expences 
which his pleaſures ran him into. 
Though he had a great deal of wit, 
and a ſound judgment, he committed, 
however, ſeveral overhyuhts. But the 
crimes Edward is moſt juſtly charged 
with, are his cruelty, perjury, an 1 in- 
continence. The firſt appears in the 


great number of princes and lords he 
put to death, on the ſcaffold, after he 
it there 
ever was reaſon to thew mercy in. 
caſe of rebellion, it was at that fatal 
time, when it was almoſt impollible 


had raken them in battle. 


to ſtand neuter, and ſo difficult to 
chuſe the julteſt ide between the two 


houſes that were contending tor the 
And yet we do not fee that 


Crown. 
Edward had any regard to that conſi- 
deration. As for Edward's inconti— 
nence, one may ſay, that his whole 


For ſome time he 


to the houle of York. 


dleham. 


life was one continued ſcene of exceſs : 
that way; he had abundance of miſ- 


treſſes, but eſpecially three, of whom 
he ſaid,- that one was the merrieſt, 
the other the wittieſt, and the other 
the holieſt, 


when he fent for her. What is moſt 
aſtoniſhing in the life of this prince is 


his good fortune, v hich ſeemed to be 


prodigious. 


He was raiſed to the trons ans. 


the loſs of two battles, one by the 
duke his father, the other by the 
Earl ot Warwick, who was devoted 


the father was ſtill upon the walls of 


York, when the ſon was e | 

in London | | 
Edward eſcaped, as it were by mi- 
racle, out of his confinement at Mid- 
He was reſtored to the 
throne, or at leaſt received into Lon- 
don, at his return from Holland, be- 


fore he had overcome, and whilit his 


fortune yet depended upon the iſſue 


of a battle which the Earl of War- 
wick was ready to give him, In a 
word, he was ever victorious in all 
the battles wherein he fought in per- 
ſon. Edward died the gth of April, 
in the 42d year of his age, atter a 


reign of twenty-two years and one 
month. 
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AHOMET IV. began his reign 

in 1680. This emperor being 
but ſeven years old at the depolition 
of his father, it was determined that 
nis minority ſhould continue ten years 
longer, during which time his mo- 
ther, aſſiſted by the principal paſhas, 
was to conduct the affairs of govern- 
ment. The Venetian war was reſo- 
lately puiſued abroad; but at home 
great diſſeuſions took place between 
the different tactions. Murat, the 
predeceſſor of Ibrahim, a wariike 


prince himſelf, had promoted only 


brave and able men to command in 
the diſtant paſhaliks; but theſe, dur. 
ing the reign of of his weak and timid 
ſucceſſor, had aſſu med ſo much power 


as to become almoſt independent. To. 


Ob: VI. No. 38. 


this ſource of diviſion was added the 
mutual jealouſy of the ſpahies andja- 


nizaries, the former aſſerting them 
ſeives as avengers of the death of ſul- 


tan Ibrahim, and claiming a prece- 
dency over the latter in atfairs ot go- 
vernment. The ſeraglio itſelf was 
farther divided by different parties, 


ſupporting the oppoſite claims of the 


mother and grandmother of the young 


ſultan to his guardianſhip ; all theſe 


cauſes concurred to render in a great 
meaſure uſeleſs the mighty prepara- 
tions of the Turks to pùrſde the war 
in Candia. 


cord and revolt. 
In 1651, the ſpahies of Aſia march- 
ed towards Conſtantinople, demand 
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ing the heads of the vizir and janizar 


aga; but this affair was compromiſed 


by the diſcharge of thoſe officers from 


their employments. In 1652, 4 re- 
bellion broke out iu Egypt and at 


' Pamaſcus, but. was ſoon quelled ; and 


the following. year the paſha of Alep- 
po marched with a great body of in- 


lurgents againſt Conſtantinople, This 
paſha, after cauſing great terror in 
the capital, ſettled the buſineſs by 
treaty, and, though a rebel, he was 
ſo highly eſteemed tor hisabilities, that 


on the death of the vizir, in 1655, he 


was elevated to that important office. 


The ill ſucceſſes of the Turkiſh 


arms in the Venetian war fo much ir- 
ritated the inhabitants of Conſtanti- 
nople, that they came in a body to 
the gates of the feraglio, tumultu— 


ouſly demanding peace; nor was this 


rebellion ſubdued by the divan with- 


out great difficulty, and by the ſacri- 


 fice of the new vizir. In 1656, while 
new preparayions were making tor 
Var, a ſedition, more terrible than 
any of the preceding, 

Conſtantinople. The 
janizaries uniting, under pretence of 


broke out at 
ſpahies and 


reforming abufes of the itate, ran in 


arms to the divan, and depoled the 
grand vizir and other ofhcers. 1 hey 


entered the imperial palace, plunder— 


ed the treaſury of two millions of gold, 


and even threatened to depoſe the 
ſultan, The city was for ſeveral days 


given up to all the horrors of pillage, 
until the rebellion beginning to abate, 
| through a want of union and of ſet- 


tled views among the ringleaders, 


authority returned to its former chan- 
nel; the celebrated Kiuperli, paſna 
pretence of the rebellion of Ragotfki 


of Damaſcus, was called, at the age 


of eighty, to the poſt of vizir, and the 
grand ſeignior himſelf, attended by 
his chief "officers, rode through the 
city to put to death the rioters, and 
to reſtore public tranquillity. The 
grand ſeignior from this time took. 
the government into his own hands, 
and employed himſelf in forwarding 


the military preparations z but, find- 


ing the janizaries mutinous on aC- 


count of the non-payment of their ar- 
rears, heattempted to quell them, by 


puniſhing the ringleaders with death. 


Lhe diſcontents at Conſtantinople, 
however, were augmented by the ſuc. 


ceſſes of the Venetians, until the vi- 
zir, going himſelf at the head of a 
very great force, took the ilands of 
Tenedos and Lemnos, which ſucceſs 
elevating the grand ſeignior, he went 
with great ponip tv Adrianople, 
where he offered peace to the Vene- 
tian envoys on condition of their ſur— 
rendering Cgudia and Clifſia, in Dal- 
matia, and paying 3,000,000 crowns. 
of gold; but this offer was too  UNrea- 
ſonable to be accepted. | 
The grand ſeignior was for a while 
diverted from his intended invaſion of 
Dalmatia by the defection of the 


| Paſha of Aleppo, who having revolt- 


ed, and marched towards Conſtant. 
nople, which was at that time af- 
flicted with the plague, proclaimed a 
youth that was with him ſultan, as 


fon of ſultan Murat, and refuſed to 


liſten to any terms of accommodation. 
In 1659, the power of the paſha in- 
creaſing rapidly, the vizir marched at 
the head of a large army to give him 
battle, but was defeated with great 


Toſs ; and, the grand ſeignior himſelf 


being obliged to take the field, the 
paſha offered to treat with him, which 
the ſultan accepting, ſent one of his 
creatures, who, under pretence of 
negociating, allaiſinated the paſha. 
Some others, who afterwards at- 
4emp4ed to proſecute the plans of the 
deceaſed paſha, were artfully dif- 
united and reduced by the artifices of 
the vizir. The porte now turned 
their efforts againſt the Venetians; 
but they, being aſflifted by a ſupply of 
French forces, eee the war 
with vigour. 

In 1667, the porte having: under 


in Tranſilvania, reduced the impor. 
tant fortreſs of Varadin, contrary io 


the general peace concluded between 


the emperor and the grand feignior, 


a cauſe of war aroſe between Turkey 


and the German empire. This did 
not immediately break out, though 
the paſha of Buda, entering T ranül- 
vania, raiſed a faction in favour of 
Turkey, and overthrew the leader of 
the oppolite party. The old vizir 
Kiuperli now adviſed the grand ſeig- 


nior to remove his court to Adriano- 


ple, where he himſelf ſoon died, but 
not till after he had procured the no- 
mination 
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mination of his ſon to {uccee&him, 


who was no ſooner elevated, than he 


began to remove his moſt potent ene- 


mies by death or baniſhment. During 


theſe commotions the Venetian war 


was but faintly carried on. The revolt 
of the paſha of Magnatia and of the 


_ Georgians occupied the porte for. 


tor ſome time, and, the vizir being 


alſo employed in ellabliſhing his own 


influence more ſecurely, the views of 
noſtility againſt the German empire 
were not proſecuted with much ar. 
Cour, until, at the latter part of the 
year 3662, the commotions being 
_ niviiiy terminated, the vizir earneſtly 
prepared for war, and the paſha of 
Budalaid waſle great partof Tranſilva- 
nia, though it was ſubject tothe porte. 


In 1663, after deceiving the Ger- 


.mans for ſome time with a ſhow of 
pacific intentions, the ſultan openly 
declared hoſtilities, by marching at 
the head of his forces from Conſtan- 
tinople; and, though the Germans 


made fair offers of peace, they were 
haughtily rejected by Mahomet. The 


ſultan proceeded with the army as far 
as Adrianople, and then the vizir, 
taking the command, marched towards 


the confines of Hungary. An in- 


ſtance of his cruelty on this expedi- 
tion deſerves notice, A choſen body 


of $8,000 Germans having attacked 


the Turks by night, and committed 
great ſlaughter, were” at length re- 
pulſed, with the loſs of 400 killed and 
1,800 priſoners, Theſe latter the 
ſanguinary vizir condemned to death, 
and remained himſelf a ſpectator of 
their murder on the ſcaffold, until 


the murmurs of his army obliged him 


to deſiſt, after having truck off 


1,400 leads. 


The Turkiſh forces, continuing to 
advance, ſtruck ſuch terror into the 


emperor, that he retreated from Vi- 
enna with the records and other ar- 
ticles of importance; and by this ti- 
inidity, no lefs than by the diſtracted 
ſtate of his councils, contributed 
much to exalt the arrogance of the 
Turks; but at length the valour of 
the German generals, and of their 
_ confederates the French, having 
rurned the tide of war, and the vizir 


being beaten with great loſs, a peace. 


was concluded, by which the Turks 


reduced their former inſolent propo- 


ſals to the ceſſion of the fortress of 
Nieu Hauſel. 


This affair being fully ſettled, in 
1665 the ſultan began to turn his 


thoughts to the polleſſion of the Ifle 


of Candia, and returned to Conſtan- 
tinople to prepare for the proſecu- 
tion of his deſign ; and hoſtilities pro- 


ceeded in the following year with 
much vigour on both ſides. On rhe 


ith of May, 1667, began the famous 
ſiege of Candia, by an army of 
70,000 Turks, provided with every 
necelſary for the attack of ſuch a 


place, and furniſhed with cannon, 
ſome of which carried balls of 120 
pounds weight. So certain were the 
Turks of ſucceſs, that great prepara- 
tions were made at Conſtantinople tor 
iluminations and other rejoicings, 
on the capture of Candia; but that 
place reſiſted the moſt furious and re- 


peated attacks with heroic firmneſs, 


and the vizir was obliged to continue 


the whole of the winter in the 
A ſecond year paſled in a 


trenches. 
repetition of the ſame furious attacks, 
and the lame obſtinate reſiſtance. In 
two alſaults, the Turks loſt 30,000 
men; but, by continual ſupplies of 


men and ammunition, they were ſtill 
enabled to preſs forward, | 
length carried the outworks of the | 


Cbrittians. | 


The ſultan finding, in the year | 
1669, that the great expence and ex 


ertion fruitle(s]y made in this ſiege 
produced nothing but diſgrace, be- 
gan to apprehend. the elevation of his 
brothers to his throne, and therefore 
ſent orders to have them ſtrangled z 

bat the people of Conſtantinople tak- 
ing up arms in their favour, for the 


preſent prevented his de liens being 
From theſe fears 


he was at length releaſed by the ſur- 


put in execution. 


render of Candis by a capitulation, 


which formed the baſis of a treaty of 


peace with the Venetians. In this ce— 
lebrated ſiege it was computed that 


© 40,900 Chriſtians, and nearly 120,000 


Turks, were deſtroyed. In 1670, the 
vizir returned home in triumph, and 
joined the grand ſeignior in taking 
ſteps for the removal of his brothers. 
To this end it was judged neceſſary 


to pen the moſt turbulent of the 


Jjanizaries 
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Polich war. 


”n the defence of 5 
meſtic diſturbances had occaſioned a 
great levy of troops, ſo that the 


ful at this councit, 
the grand ſeipnior the following year; 
5 perſuading him that the circumſtances 


janizaries on an expedition againſt the 
Poliſh frontiers, and during their ab- 
ſence prince Orkham was privately 
ſtrangled. 


The year 1672 was Bens lis ee by the 


great force, and being joined by nu- 


merous bands of Tatars, entered Po- 
land, ſpeedily conquered the Ukraine, 


and obliged the Poles to pay a yearly 
tribute of 22,000 ducats. The Turks 
and Tatars had killed or carried into 
Navery more than 300,000 Polifh ſub- 
jets. The divan was, however, diſ- 


ſatisfied with this peace, and obliged 


the ſultan to recommence the war, 
notwithſtanding the menaces of the 


_ Czar of Ruſſia, who endeavoured to 


intereſt all the ſovereigns of Europe 


Turkiſh army was very numerous, 
vet the Poles repelled this ſecond ir- 
Tuption more bra zvely than the for- 
mer; but in the ſucceeding campaign, 
the T urks {wept away all the inhabi- 
tants of the countries they invaded, 


diſtributing the captives of both lexes 


as flaves among the foldiery. The 


fine country of the Ukraine was ren- 
The Turks took Hu- 


de red a deſert. 
man, and of above 100,000 men, who 
were in it, very few el (caped. 
In 1675 died the vizir Achmet 
Kiuperli, to whom was chiefly to be 
attributed whatever ſucceſs had at- 


tended the reign of Mahomet, and 
whole merits were , moſt admirably t 
| exemplified by being contraſted with 


the vices of his ſucceſſor Kara Muſta- 


1 Pha. This new vizir practiſed every 
Jpecies of rapine and fraud to enrich 
and eſtrengthen himfelf, and thinking 


war moſt "0480 rate to his influence 
(that with Poland being ended), in 


1680 he called together a moſt ſo- 
Jemn council, in which he uſed every 


argument to prove, that a war wo »1d 
highly conduce to © the honour and 
advantape of the ſtate,“ this being the 
only itandard of political morality i In 
Turkey. Though he was unſucceſs- 
he prevailed with 


enabled him to fall on the Emperor of 


views. 


The folran levving a 


The do- 


tune now turning, 


Pruth, many 
The inordinate ambition of this prince 


cetsfu!; | 
di graces was, at length, a revolt, in 
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Germany with advantage, and that 
the French court would favour his 
This may be called the criſs 
of the Othman power, when, having 
attained the acme of its fame and 
ſplendour, its own inordinate ambi— 
tion, and the prevalence of evil coun- 
cils, puſhed it onward rapidly to 1ts 
decline. RE | 

The porte and the emperor were 


united by a league or truce of twenty 


years, three years of which remained 
yet unexpired; and the infraction of 
this treaty was the firſt ſtep toward 
that low ſtate of degradation, in which 


the preſent age beholds this once 


mighty empire. The imperial war 
was long and bloody; the Turks, at 
fir{t ſuc ceſsful, penetrated to Vienna, 

and laid ſiege to that capital, but 
were forced to raiſe it by celebrated - 
John Sobieſki. . The tide of their for- 
Mahomet was de- 
poſed by the janizaries, but the war 


was continued, though with no better 


ſucceſs, by the two tollowing ſultans, 
Achmet 11. and Muftapha 11. The 
latter, indeed, attempted to reani- 
mate his ſubjes is with a military ſpt- _ 
rit by taking the field in perſon, but, 
being totally defeated by the famous 
Prince Eugene, he concluded the 
peace of Carlowitz in 1699. 

Theſe circumftances confpiringwith 
others to render Muſtapha unpopular, 
he was depoſed, and ſucceeded by 
his brother Achmet III. who forced 
the Ruſſians, by the 1mprudence of 

their czar, to cede, at the peace of 
1mportant fortreſſes. 


next led him to attack the Venetians 
and other Chriſtian powers; but bis. 
ſucceſs herein was widely different, 
being reduced, by repeated defeats, 
to concinde, at Paſſarowitz, in 1718, 
a peace highly diſgraceful to the 
Turkiſh empire. 

His war with K ouli Khan, the Per. 
fan ufurper, proved no leſs unſuc- 
and the event of all theſe 


which he was depoſed, and ſucceeded 
by Mahomet V. 

The events of the year 1730, which 
produced the rebellion of the jani— 
zaries, the de poſition of Achmet, FIN 

ine 
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the elevation of his nephew Maho- 
met, in their conſequences were alſo 
productive of a conſiderable altera- 
tion in the mode of carrying on the 
goverment. From the time of Ma- 
homet II. it had been uſual to dele- 
gate the whole adminiſtration to the 
vizir, but as this and the preceding 
rebellion had originated in the over- 
grown power and ambition of thoſe 
who held that office, Mahomet, by 
the advice of his kiſlar-aga, an expe- 
Tienced man, took the power into his 


own hands, and determined to change | 


his vizirs frequently, 


Mahomet, however, afterwards 


confided much in the ſucceſfor of this 
kiftar-aga, a man of the utmoſt rapa- 


city and infolence, who, extending 
his attacks both againſt the janiza- 
ries and the ulema, thoſe bodies con- 
ſpired his overthrow, and began to 
ſhew their intentions, by fetting fire 
to Conſtantinople, The frequent re- 
petition of thefe fires at length aroul- 
ing the ſultan ; he conſulted with the 


| mufti, and by his advice ſacrificed. 
the kiſlar-aga and all his dependents, 


and ſeized on their ill-gotten trea- 
ſures, including a vaſt quantity of 
precious ſtones, and above 30,500 
purſes (f 1,900, 000) in money, which 
were paid to the haſne. 


a cloſe connection with the vizic, 
Which laſted till 1954, when, on the 
death of Mahomet, his brother Of- 
man came from confinement to the 
throne ;' and the kiflar-aga and his 
ſecretary, the jazigi effendi, gained 
the confidence of the new ſovereign, 
and aſſumed their former power. 


On the death of Oſman, io 1757, 


Muſtapha, the ſon of Achmet (before 


e ſucceeded; and, he L = 


ſubordinate officers of 
amount to ſome hundreds, and, as they 


ceded by Muſtapha III. 


ing an implicit confidence. in the vizir 
followed his coun- 


Ragib Mehemet, 
fel, and deprived the Kiſlar-aga of his 


| place and influence, and attached to 


the vizirat great part of the emolu- 


ments formerly given to the kiſlar- 


aga ; ſuch as the management of the 


revenues of the harem, ariling from 


large diſtricts in Aſia and Europe, 


and the appointment ofall the officers. 
Since that time vizirs have been re- 


moved Jets frequently. 

The depoſitio; of a vizir or - effendi 
does not much affect 
public buſineſs ; for the different de- 
partments are very minutely ſubdi- 


vided, and the ſnbordinate officers . 


continue in molt of them unatfected 
by a change of the ſuperior. Theſe 
the ſeraglio 


always pretend to follow precedent, 


they can expedite or procraſtinate bu. 


ſineſs at will, 
diviſion. 


by means of this. ſub- 


From this digrefſion to the ſubject 
of adminiſtrative government we re- 


turn to notice the military affairs of 
the empire. Mahomet V. ſucceed. 
ing to the conteſi againſt Kouli Khan, 


carried it on with no better ſucceſs 
than his predeceſſor, and was forced 
| _ to ſubmit to an inglorious peace. Be- 
The death of the ki flar-aga gave | 
another change to the interior go-. 
vernment. His ſucceſſor entered into 


ing atterwards engaged in a war with 


the Germans and Ruſſians, the latter 


advanced ſo rapidly againſt him as to 
threaten his capital, and thus forced 


him to conchude a haſty peace. 


Oſman III. dying in 1757, was ſuc- 
who, int the. 
beginning of 1769, determining to at- 


| tack the Ruſſians, ordered the Tatars, þ 
under Krim Guerai Khan, to invade 


their territory, and a bloody war 


commenced, which ſhook the Otto- 


man empire to its fonndation. 
(To be continued. ) 
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Or THE ATTACK OF. Pos rs. 


LTHOUGH the taking of a poſt 

from thoſe who know how to 
defend It, 15 always difficult, never- 
theleſs you may ſucceed in attacking 
them by ſurpriſe and ſtratagem. We 
ought never to form a icheme tor an 


impoſſible in the execution. 


attack upon ſimple ſpeculation, be- 
cauſe from reaſoning we often think 
that ihings are feaſible, which we find 


you intend to undertake an action of 


this kind, you ought to forin a juſt : 
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[es of it, by examining all the 


ranches ſeparately, and the different 


means you can ule, fo that, by com- 
paring them together, you may ſee 
if they concur, and anfwer to the 
general purpoſe ; and laſtly, you are 
to take ſuch 'meaſures as may in a 


manner render you certain of 8 
before you begin. 


As it is not the practice of the army 
to chooſe a particular officer for the 


attack of an entrenched poſt if he does 


not offer himfelf, ſo an officer ſhould 
not embark in ſuch. an enterpriſe, 


without having examined the means 
of ſucceeding, and being capable of 


Mewing the "general a plan of what 


ne has projected, to fee if he will 
conſent to the execution of eit. 


if 
the general approves the plan, he 


muſt beg leave to go to reconnoitre 


the poft with a man or two, that he 
may take his meaſures more juſtly. 
The choice of men that are to go 


upon the attack of a poſt, is ſo much 


as the ſucceſs of 
None 


the more eſſential, 
the enterpriſe depends on it. 


but volunteers of determined bravery 
onght to be taken, men who are not 


ftupid, and have no colds upon them; 
becauſe he who does not attend to 


the orders of his officers, runs on 
- with blind zeal ; and he who coughs 
or ſpits, may diſcover the party to 
the enemy's ſentries, and cauſe the 
As to 


beſt-concerzed ſcheme to fail. 
thoſe who are to ſupport them, they 


may be taken according to their rank 
in the guard or detachment, as the 
general judges proper. 


The diſpoſition for an attack muſt 


depend on the diſcoveries that are 
made, ſo as not to be obliced to re- 


turn in the midit of the execution. 
they muſt be 


infpected, to ſee that nothing is want- 


ed which can contribute to their ſac- 
ceſs ; becauſe, if the poſt is fortified 
with an intrenchment of earth or fal- 


eines, the two firſt ranks ſhould be 


"provided with ſpades and pickaxes 


be tide their arms; if fraſed or palli- 
tadoed, they muſt likewiſe have hat- 
ghets; and, if covered with maſonry, 


they muſt have ladders. 


The men ſhould be in their waiſt 
coats, to be leſs conſtrained, If they 
propale to make one or two true, and 


to conduct you. 
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as many falſe, attacks, ſo many pla- 
toons muſt be formed of the choſen 
party as they are to make true ones, 
and the ſuſtaining party to make the 
falſe attacks, fo as to divide the ene- 
my and ſhare their fre. A man muft 
be placed at the head of each platoon, 
who is capable of commanding thein, 
and, 1f poſſible, the ſame who had 
been employed before to make diſco. 
veries, as he may more ealily guide 
the diviſion. The orders which hould 
be given to thoſe leaders, are to 
march together to the place where 
they are to feparate, and then, each 
10 go to the {ſpot which is appointed 
for him, in the neighbourhood of the 
poſt, and wait there, with their be]- 
lies on the ground, for the ſignal to 


jump into the ditch and ſcale the polt._ 


If you are to be conducted by {pies 


or guides, they ſhould be examined 


abont every thing that can be of ule, 
before they are employed, eſpecially 
about the road by which they propoſe 
The reaſon of this 
is, becauſe we often ſee ſimple people, 
animated with the hope of gain, 
imagine they can eaſily lead a party, 

when they have only a great deal of 
good-will; but, if you find in thoſe 
who offer all the neceſſary qualities, 
you muſt immediately ſecure them 10 
you as much as poflible, By making 
them dread the deſtruction of their 
houſes, and pillaging their goods, it 


they lead the party into a ſnare; you 


may likewite aſk their wives aud chi]- 
dren as pledges of their fidelity, and, 


the moment of ſetting out, place them 


between the corporals of the firit 
rank, tied with a ſmall cham; which 
precaution is the more eſſential, as 
rraitors have often been CROW, ON 
pretence of conducting a party to 
ſerze a poſt, to have led them where 
they have had their throats cut in the 
middle of the night, and have dit- 
appeared at the very moment of its.“ 
exccution. It you make your guides 
hope for a recompenſe proportioned 

to their ſervices a, one fide, on the 
other vou mult make them tear the 
cruelleſt punifhment it they betray 
you. Ms 
The night being the moſt proper 


time to march to the attack of a poſt, 


you fhould ſet out ſoon enough to be 
| ready 
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ready to make the attack an hour or 
two before day. Care muſt be taken 
that it is not moon-light when you 
propoſe making the attack; the fol- 
diers ought to march two and two, 
with the leaſt noiſe poſſible, eſpecially 
when paſting between the enemy's 
ſentries: you muſt likewiſe recom- 
mend to them, neither to ſpeak, ſpit, 
nor ſmoke. The detachinents mult 
get as oppoſite as poſſible to the lalient 
angles of the intrenchment, as it is 
probable that they will be the leaſt 
defended by the enemy's muſketry. 
If a patrole of the enemy comes 
while you are on your march, or an. 
buſhed in the environs, you need 


not be alarmed, nor make the leaſt 


motion which, may make the enter- 
priſe fail, but remain concealed in the 
profoundeſt ſilence, that the eee 
may paſswithout perceiving any thing 
and afterw ards purſue your deſign. 
If the poſt which you want to carry 
is a redoubt with a dry ditch and pa- 
rapet of earth, your two firſt ranks 
maſt have ſpades and pickaxes, with 


their arms flung, and, on the fignal 


being given, jump into the ditch to- 
| gether ; : becauſe it ought to be a ge- 
neral maxim in attacking a poſt, 

ſtrike all at once, 
rank have jumped down, the ſecond 
mult ſtop a moment, that they may 
not fall upon the ſhoulder s or bayonets 


of the firſt. The two firſt ranks ha- 
ving got into the ditch, they ſhould 


immediately run to ſap the angles of 
the {carp and the parapet of the re— 
doubt, to facilitate the mounting of 
the reſt of the party ; the leaders of 
each diviſion fhould obſerve at the 
ſame time, that the ſoldiers who re- 
main armed with their firelocks, and 
who have likewiſe leaped into the 


ditch, do not interrupt thoſe who are 


_ demolithing the ſcarp of the redoubt, 
but protect them by preſenting their 


bayonets to the right and left, and be 


ready to repulſe any of the enemy 


that happen to be placed in the ditch, 


if the parapet is fraiſed, they 


ſhould break as many of the fraiſes. 


with hatchets as is neceſſary to let the 
men paſs. When the breach is made, 
— workers ſhould drop their work- 
ing tools; and, 

form the lings, mount up with fixed 


. 


When the elt 


enemy have leſs force there. 


taking their arms 


bayonets, and ruſh upon the enemy 
Iuzzaing. 
When you march to attack a re- 


dount or ſuch poſt, where the enemy 


have a connection with more con- 
ſiderable poſts, the commanding of- 
ficer ſhould charge on that fide, fo as 
to cut off the communication. Peo— 
ple who ſee themfelves briſkly attack- 
ed without hope of ſuccour or retreat, 
will very ſoon be tor quarter. 


When the ſcarps and parapets are 


of ſtone, they can only be carried by 
ſcaling; but you may ſucceed by 


being briſk in ſurrounding and {uf- 
An officer who. 
is to attack a poſt of this kind, ſhould. 


taining the attack. 


take care that his ladders are rather 
too long than too ſhort, and to give 


them in charge only to the ſtouteſt of 
The ſoldiers ſhould _ 
carry theſe ladders with the left arm 


the detachment. 


paſſed through the ſecond fiep, taking 
care to hold them upright at their 
des, and very ſhort below, that they 


way not diflocate their ſnoulsers in 
leaping into the ditch. | 
The firſt ranks of each diviſion pro- 

vided with ladders, ſhould ſet out 


with the reſt at the fignal, marching 
reſolutely with their firclocks lung ar 
their backs to jump into the ditch, 


When they are arrived, they ſhould 


apply their ladders ag inſt the para- 
pet, obſerving to place them towards 

the ſalient angles rather than the 
middle of the curtain, becauſe the 


mult take care to place their la 
within a foot of each other, and 


to give them too much nor too little 


llope, that they may but be over- 


turned or broken with the weight ot 


{oldicrs mounting upon them, 
The ladders being applied, they 


who have carried them, and they * h 


come atter, ſhou'd mount up and 
ruth upon the enemy ſword in band. 


It he who goes firſt happens to be 
overturned, the next ſhould take care 


not to be drawn down by his com- 


rade; butz on the contrary, help 


him 10 paſs between two ladders, and 
immediately mount himſelf, ſo as not 


to give the enemy time to load his 


piece.—As the ſoldiers who mount 
the firſt may be eafily tumbled over, 


and their fall may Naule the attack to 


fail, 
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fail, it would perhaps be right to 


| protect their breaſts with the fore- 


parts of light cuiraſſes; becauſe, if 
they can penetrate, the reſt may eaſily 


follow. 


The ſucceſs of an attack by ſcaling 
is infallible, if they mount the four 
fides at once, and take care to ſhower 
a number of grenades among the 


enemy, eſpecially when ſapported by 


ſome grenadiers and picquets, who 


thare the attention and fire of the 
enemy: 


During tne ſiege of Caſſel, ander 


the Count de la Lippe, in the cam- 
paign of 1762, a young engineer un- 
dertoołk to carry one of the outworks 
with a much ſmaller detachment than 
one which had been repulſed ; and 


ſucceeded with eaſe from the uſe of 


grenades ; which is a proof that gre- 
nades ought not to be neglected, ei- 
ther 1a the.attack or defence of poſts. | 
II the ditch of a poſt is filled with 
water, and but middie- deep, that 

{hould got hinder you from jumping 
into the ditch to attack, in the man- 


ner that has been mentioned ; but, if 
there is a greater quantity, and you 


cannot paſs, the ſoldiers of each pla- 


toon ſhould carry taſcines, or taggots 
of ſmall branches well bound, and 


made as large as poſſible, to fill up 


the ditch, and make a kind ot ford, 
ſo as to get at the parapet, either to 


demoliſh or ſcale it. 


Many ways ok filling up the ditch, 


recommended by different authors, 
might be mentioned; but the faſcines 
are. preferable to them all, 


as the 
ſoldiers can eaſily carry them before 


them, and march quicker, and make 
uſe of them as a defence againſt muſ- 
ketry, and, reaching them from hand 


to hand, ſoon make a ford. 
If the approaches of the poſt are 
defended by chevaux de friſe, the firſt 


and ſecond rank of each platoon muſt 
| break them down with hatchets ; or, 
with iron graplings tied to ropes, they 
may pull them up and ſeparate them. 


If it is a breaſt-work' of felled trees, 
you muſt have faſcines thrown againſt 


the points, or upon the branches, 


upon which the ſoldiers can eaſily paſs. 
If there are two or three rows, you 


Tay burn them with dry faſcines 


hed at one end, and thrown 1 in the 


middle row. 


to coſt but few people. 


In caſe of trying this 
laſt ſcheme, the ſoldiers muſt retire 
to a little diſtance after throwing the 
faſcines, that the enemy may not ſee 
to fire at them by the light of the 
fire, but place themſelves ſo that 
they can fire upon any who may at- 
tempt to extinguiſh it. If there are 
chaulſe-traps, they muſt be ſwept 
away, by dragging a tree or two over 
the ground where they are ſcattered. 
In the attack of detached buildings, 
you mult ſeize the approaches, and 


{trive to ſcale them; to get on the 


top, and cruſh the people who are 


below, with the tiles or ſlates; but, it 


the enemy has uncovered the houſe, 
you mult throw as many grenades as 
you can in at the windows and doors; 
or dry faſcines, with lighted faggots 
dipped in roſin ; or fire-balls, to en- 
deavour to ſet fire to them, and ſmoke 
them out. If the weather is windy, 


you ſhould profit by it to ſet fire to 


the houſe, and try to ſhut up the 


loop- noles which the enemy have 
pierced near the ground, with bags of 
earth, ſo as to ſap the corners. If 


you have ſome cannon, yon may 


ſhorten the ceremony, by planting 


them againſt the angles of the poſt. 
If you have none, you may ſucceſs- 
fully ſuſpend a large beam by a rope 
to three bars placed in a triangle, in 
imitation of the Roman battering 
ram : this beam, puſhed violently a- 
gainſt the walls, will ſoon make 4 
breach; but you muſt obſerve, in 
ſuſpending it, to do it in a dark night, 
ſo that the enemy cannot prevent it 
by firing at the ſoldiers who are em- 
ployed in the work. If it is glorious 
to get out with honour on ſuch an at- 
tack, it is no leſs fo to make it ſo as 
The blood 
of the ſoldiers is precious, and can- 
not be too much prized, and an able 
chiet will neglect no means that can 
contribute to their preſervation. The 
comparing of two examples will ſhew 
the importance of what is advanced. 
During the two lieges of Barcelona, 
by Monſieur de Vendome in 1697, 
and Monſieur de Berwick in 1713, 
the firſt of theſe generals cauſed the 


' convent of Capuchins, fituated out of 


the place, to be attacked ſword in 
hand by ſeveral detachments of in- 
fantey, 


* 
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fantry, and carried it in three hours, 
with the loſs of 1900 men. Marſhal 
Berwick cauſed the ſame convent to 
be attacked in the year 1713. They 
were equally intrenched, and reckon— 
ing to make him pay as dear as Mon- 
ſieur de Vendome had done; but this 
general having opened a ſort of trench 
before the convent, they, not expec- 


ting to be attacked in form, ſurren- 
dered at diſcretion, after having held 


it 24 hours. The reader is left to 
Judge which example to follow. 
You ſhould prepare for the attack 
of a village, or ſuch-like poſt of large 
extent, as has been directed in the 


advice for detached poſts: but as 


theſe ſort of attacks are always more 


difficult than others, on account of 


the multiplicity of ſchemes they have 


to encounter at every ſtep, an officer 


ſhould not march there till he is ac- 
quainted with the ſtrength of the in- 
trenchments ; 
 {\mller poſts; the obſtacles to be met 


with in every ſtreet or ſquare ; and 


even what terms the inhabitants are 
on with the foldicrs of the garriſon. 


While the aflailants have penetrat- 


6 into the village, the commanders 
of each diviſion ought to take care to 
leave ſmall detachments at all the 
churches and ſquares they find; to 
ſtand firm and fuftain the main body 
in caſe they are repulſed. 
watch very carefully that the ſoldiers 
do not withdraw to pillage the houſes 
of the inhabitants, as whole detach- 


ments have been driven from towns. 


and villages where they had penetrat- 


ed, from having neglected this Pre» 


caution. 

Three days after the ſurpriſe of 

Cremona in 1702, ſome Germans 
were found ia the cellars, where they 

had got drunk, and were aſtonithed 
when they were told that they muſt 
quit theſe agreeable retreats. An of- 


fuer who would ſhun a diſorder ſo 
great numbers of vultures and other 


carnivorous birds aſſembled daily to | 


fatal, ſhould forbid his ſoldiers to ſtir 
from their party on pain of death; 
and, bv placing a ſerjeant in the rear 
of each diviſion, take care that no 
one falls behind, | 
If you find cavalry drawn up in the 
ſquares or open places, the aſſailants 
ſhould remain firm at the entrance of 


the ſtreets that meet there, while ſome | 
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the ſituation of the 


You muſt 
ceed. 


go up to the houſes that are at the 


corners, and fire upon them trom the 
windows ; if this cauſes any diforder 
among them, they ſhould be charged 
with fixed bayonets to make them ſur= 
It the interior part of the 
village is defended with cannon, you 
ſhould march quickly to the place | 


render. 


where they ate, and take them, or 
nail them up, or turn them againſt 


the enemy or principal Fest of the 


village. 


Polybins, in his ſeventh book, gives 


an account of an attack full of inſtruc- 
tion for military men. The blockade 
of Sardis by Antiochus* the Great, 


had laſted two years, when Lagoras 
of Crete, a man of extenſive know= - 


ledge in war, put an end to it in the 
following manner. He conſidered 
that the ſtrongeſt places are often 
taken with the greateſt eaſe, from the 


negligence of the beſieged, who, 


truſting to the natural or artificial for- 


tifications of their town, are at no 


pains to guard it. He knew likewiſe 
that towns are often taken at the 


ſtrongeſt places, from their being per- 
ſuaded that the enemy will not at- 


tempt to attack them there. Upon 
theſe conſiderations, though he knew 


that Sardis was looked on as a place 


that could not be taken by affault, and 
that hunger only could make them 
open their gates, yet he hoped to ſuc. 


ties only increaſed his zeal to contrive 
a means of carrying the town... 
Having perceived that a part of the 
wall which joined the citadel to the 
town was not guarded, he formed 
the deſign of ſurpriſing it at that 
place: he obſerved that this wall was 


built on the top of a rock which was 
extremely high and ſteep, at the foot 


of which, as into an abyſs, the peo— 


ple of the town threw down the car= 
caſſes of their dead horſes and other 


beaſts of burden; at which place 


feed; and, after having filled them 
ſelves, they never failed to reſt upon 
the top of the rock or wall, which, 
made our Cretan imagine that this 
place was neglected, and without any 
guard upon it. 
On this thought, he went to the 
3 R | place 
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place at night, and examined with 
care how he could approach it, and 


where he ought to place his ladders, 
Having found a proper 


is diſcovery and deſign; and the 
king, delighted with the project, ad- 
viſed Lagoras to purſue it, and 


granted him two other officers whom 
he aſked for, and who appeared to 


him to have all the necetfary quali- 


ties for aſſiſting him in his ſcheme. 


The three having conſulted toge- 
ther, they only waited one night, at 


the end of which there was no moon; 
which being come, they choſe 15 of 


the ſtouteſt and braveſt men of the ar- 
my to carry the ladders, to ſcale the 


: walls, and run the ſame riſk that they 


did. They likewife took 30 others to 
place in ambuſh in the ditch, and to 


aſſiſt thoſe who ſcaled the wall to 


break down a gate into which they 


were to enter. The king was to make 
2000 men follow them, and favour 


lace for his 
purpoſe, he acquainted the king with 
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the enterpriſe by marching the reſt of 


the army to the oppolite ſide of the 
town. Every thing being prepared 
for the execution, Lagoras and his 
eople approached ſoftly with their 
7:5 wh and, having ſcaled the rock, 
they came to the gate which was near 


them, and, having broke it, let in the 


2000 men, who cut the throats of all 
they met, and fet fire to the houſes, 
ſo that the town was pillaged and 


"ruined in an inſtant. 


| Young officers who read this ac- 
count, ought to reflect on this attack. 


The attention of Lagoras, who went 


himſelf to examine the places proper 
for fixing the ladders; his diſcern- 
ment in the choice of the officers and 
ſoldiers who were to ſupport him; 
and the harmony of the whole means 
that were employed on the occaſion; 
afford very excellent leſſons for any 
officer who may attempt fuch an 
attack. ))ͤͤͤͤͤͥͥͥ 8 
(To be continued) 
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DochksskESs or MARLBOROUGH AND BUCKINGHAM. 


FL HESE two women were conſi- 


| derable perſonages in their day. 


The firft, her own beauty, the ſupe- 
rior talents of her hnſband in war, 
and the caprice of a feeble princeſs, 


raiſed to the higheſt pitch of power; 


and the prodigious wealth bequeath- 


ed to her by her lord, and accumu- 
lated in concert with her, gave her 


weight in a free country. The other, 


prond of royal though illegitimate 
birth, was, from the vanity of that 


birth, ſozealouſly attached to her ex- 


pelled brother the Pretender, that 
ſhe never ceaſed labouring to effect 


his reſtoration : and as the oppoſition 
to the houſe of Brunſwick was com- 
poſed partly of principled Jacobites, 
of Tories, who either knew not what 
their own principles were, or diſſem- 
bled them to themſelves; and of 
Whigs, who from hatred of the mi- 
niſter, both acted in concert with the 


Jacobites, and rejoiced in their aſſiſt- 
ance; two women of ſuch wealth, 


rank, and enmity to the court, were 
ſure of great attention from all the 
diſcontented. ho RE ee When | 


The beauty of the Ducheſs of Marl. 


borough had always been of the ſcorn- 


ful and imperious kind, and her fea- 


tures and air annouced nothing that 
her temper did not confirm. Both 
together, her beauty and temper, en- 
ſlaved her heroic lord. One of her 


principal charins was a prodigious 


abundance of fine fair hair. One day 

at her toilet, in anger to him, ſhe cut 
off thoſe commanding treſſes, and 
flung them in his face. Nor did her 


inſolence ſtop there; nor ſtop till it 


had totally eſtranged and worn out the 
patience of the poor queen, her miſ- 


treſs. The ducheſs was often ſeen to 
give her majeſty her fan and gloves, 


queen had offenſive ſmells. - _ 

Incapable of due reſpect to ſuperi- 
ors, it was no wonder ſhe treated her 
children and inferiors with ſuperci— 
lious contempt. Her eldeft daughter 
and ſhe were long at variance, and 
never reconciled. When the younger 
ducheſs expoſed herſelf by placing a 
monument and ſilly epitaph, cf her 


and turn away her own head, as if the _ 


own compoſition and bad ſpelling, to 


Congreve 
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Congreve in Weſtminſter-abbey, her 
mother, quoting the words, ſaid, ** I 
Know not what pleaſure ſhe might have 
in his company, but I am ſure it was 
no honour.” With her youngeſt daugh— 
ter, the Ducheſs of Montague, old 
Sarah agreed as ill.—“ 1 wonder,” 
ſaid the Duke of Marlborough to 


them, „that you cannot agree, you 


are ſo like!“ Of her grand-daughter, 
the Ducheſs of Mancheſter, daug hter 
of the Ducheſs of Montague, ſhe af- 
fected to be fond. One day the faid 
to her, © Ducheſs of Mancheſter, you 
are a good creature, and I love yon 
mightily—but you have a mother !” 
„And fe has a mother!“ anſwered 
Mancheſter, who was all ſpirit, juf- 


tice, and honour, and could not wp 


preſs ſudden truth. 

One of old Marlborough's capital 
mortifications ſprang from a grand- 
daughter. The moſt beautiful of her 
four charming daughters, Lady Sun- 
derland, left two ſons, the ſecond 
duke of Marlborough, and John 


Spencer, who became her heir, and 


Anne lady Bateman, and Lady Diana 


Spencer, whom I have mentioned, 


and who became ducheſs of Bedford, 
The duke and his brother, to hu- 
mour their grandmother, were in op- 


poſition, though the eldeſt ſhe never 


loved, He had good ſenſe, infinite 
N generoſity, and not more economy 


than was to be expected from a young 
man of warm paſſions and ſuch vaſt 


expectations. He was modeſt and 
diffident too, but conld not digeſt to- 


tal dependence on a capricious and 
His ſiſter, 
Lady Bateman, had the intriguing ſpi- 


avaricious grandmother. 


rit of her father and grandlather, 


earls of Sunderland. She was con- 
nected with Henry Fox, the füirſt 
lord Holland, and both had great in- 
fluence over the Duke of Marlba- 
rough. What an object would it be 


to Fox to convert to the court ſo great 


a ſubject as the duke! Nor was it 
much leſs important to his ſiſter to 


give him a wife, who, with no rea- 
ſons for the ex pectation of ſuch ſhin- 


ing fortune, ſhould owe the obligation 
to her! Lady Bateman ſtruck the firſt 


ſtroke, and perſuaded her brother to 
marty a handſome young lady, who 


N was daughter ot Lord Tre 


the favour of his daughter. 
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vor, who had been a bitter enemy of 
his grandfather the victorious duke. 


The grandam's rage exceeded all 
bounds, 


Having a portrait of Lady 
Bateman, ſhe- blackened the face, and 
wrote on it, “ Now her outſide is as 
black as her inſide.” The duke ſhe 


turned out of the little lodge in 


Windſor-park ; and then pretending 
that the new duicheſs and her female 


couſins, eight Trevors, had ſtripped _ 
the houfe and garden, ſhe had a pup- 
pet-!how- made with waxen figures, 


repreſenting the Prevors tearing up 


the ſhrubs, and the ducheſs carrying 
off the chicken-coop under her arm. 


Her fury did but increaſe when 


Mr. Fox prevailed on the duke to go 


over to the court. With her coarſe 
intemperate humour ſhe {aid, © hat 


was the fox that had ſtolen her gooſe.” 
Repeated injuries at laſt drove the 

duke to go to law with her. Fearing. 
that even no lawyer would come up 
to the Billingſgate with which ſhe 

was animated herſelf, ſhe appeared 
in the court of juſtice, and with ſome 


wit, and infinite abuſe, treated the 


laughing public with the ſpectacle of 
a woman who had held the reins of 


empire metamorphoſed into thewidow 
Blackacre. Her grandſon in his ſuit 


demanded a (word ſet with diamonds 
the empe- 


given to his grandfire b 
ror. v&']: retained it,” ſaid the bel- 


dame, © leſt he ſhould pick out the 
diamonds and pawn them,” 


I will repeat but one more inſtance 
of her inſolent aſperity, which pro- 
duced an admirable reply of the fa- 
mous Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 


Lady Sundon had received a pair of 1 
diamond ear- rings as a bribe for pro- 

curing a conſiderable poſt in Queen 
Caroline's family for a certain peer; 
and, decked with thoſe jewels, paid a 


a viſit to the old ducheſs; who, as 


foon 4s ſhe was gone, faid, ** What 
an impudent creature, to come hither 
with her bribe in her ear!“ — 
dam,” replied Lady M | 
who was preſent, “ how ſhould peo- 
ple know where wine is fold, unjels a ; 


«K Ma- 


buſh is hung out?“ 


The Ducheſs of Buckingham was - 
as much elated by owing her birth to 


James II. as the Marlborough was by 
3 R 2 


ary Wortley, 


Lady . 
Dorcheſter, ” 
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mark her filial devotion to it. 
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Dorcheſter, the mother of the for- 


mer, endeavoured to curb that pride, 


and, one ſhould have thought, took 
though one few 


tual method, 
mothers would have practiſed : «You 
need not be ſo vain,” ſaid the old pro- 


flipate; © for you are not the king's 


daughter, but Colonel Graham's.“ 


Graham was a falhivnable man. of 
thoſe days, and noted for dry hu- 
mour. His legitimate daughter the 
Counteſs of Berkſhire was extremely 
like to the Ducheſs of Buckingham : 


„ Well! well!” ſaid Graham, «kings | 
are all-powertul, 


and one muſt not 
complain; but certainly the ſame man 
Lady 
Dorcheſter was well known for her 


wit, and for ſaying that ſhe wonder 


ed for what James choſe his miſtreſſas: 
We are none of us handlome,” 


ſaid ſhe ; „and, it we have wit, he 
has not enough to find it out.“ Buy 


1 do not know whether it is as pub- 
lic, that her ſtile was groſs and ſhame- 
Meeting the Ducheſs of Porti— 


leſs. 


mouth * and Lady Orkney, the fa- 


vourite of King William, at the 
 drawing-room of George the Firlt, 
„God! 5 {aid the, ** who. would ies 
thought that we three whores ſhould. 
have met here?“ 


Having alter the 


king's abdication married. Sir David 


Collyer, by whom the had two ſons, 


ſhe ſaid to hem, “If any body ſhould 


Call you ſons of a whore, you muft 
bear it, tor you are ſo: but, if they 
call you baſtards, fight till you die; 


for you are, an honeſt man's ſons.“ 


The ducheſs never ceaſed labouring 
to reſtore the houſe of Stuart, and 10 
Fre- 
quent were her journies to the conti— 
nent for that purpoſe. She always 


_ ttopped at Paris, viliied the church 
v here lay the unburied body ot James, 


and wept over it. A poor Benedic- 


tine of the convent, oblerving her fi- 
lial piety, took notice to her grace 


that the velvet pall that covered the 


_cofta was become thread- bare—aud 


10 it remained! | 
_ Finding all hereitorts fruinlels. and 
Perhaps aware that her plots were 


not undiſcovered, by Sir Rubert Wal- 


pole, who was remarkable for his in- 


telligence, ſhe made an artiul nouble, 
and relvlved to try what might be 


done through hiniſelf. 


who 


return 


kind it—he never could find it. 


the "houſe of lords, | 
of her executors, told nim ere that 


More than 
once he received letters from the Pre- 
tender himſelf, Which probably were 
tran{mitted through her. Sir Robert 
always carried them to George II. 
indorſed and returned them. 
That negotiation not ſucceeding, the 
ducheſs made a more home puch. 


Learning his extreme fondnels for his 


daughter, (atterwards Lady Mary 
Churdinll,) the ſent for Sir Robert, 
and aſked him if he recollected what 
had not been thought too great a re- 
ward to I ord Clarendon for reſtoring 
the royal family? He affected not to 
underſtand her- Was nut he allo 
ed,” urged the zealous Quchels, ** 10 
match his daughter to the Duke of 
York i” Sir Kobert [miled, and left 
her. 
Sir Robert being forced 3 


the duchels thought the moment 1a. 


vourable, and took a new journey to 
Rome ; but, conſcious of the danger 
ſhe might run of dilcovery, fhe made 
over her eſtate 10 the famous Mr. 
Pulteney, (afterwards Earl ot Bath,) 


and left the deed in his cuſtody. What 


was her aſtoniſhment, when on her 
| ſhe re-demanded the inſtru- 
ment !--It was willaid—He could not 
The 
duchels grew clamorous. At laſt his 


friend Lord Mansfield told him plainly, 


he could never ſhew his face unleſs he 


ſatisfted the ducheſ>s. Lord Bath did 


then fign a releaſe to her of hereſtate. 


— This tranſaction was recorded in 
print by Sir Charles Hanbury Wil— 
liams, in a pamphlet that had great 
Vogue, calied A Coungratulatory Let- . 
ter, with many other anecdotes of the 
lane perlonage, and was not lets 


acute than Sir Charles's Odes on'the 
ſame hero.“ 


The ducheis dying not 
long after Sir Robert's entrance into 
Lord Ox ford, one 


the duchets had ſtruck Lord Bath out 
of her will, and made him, Sir Ro- 
bert, one of her truſtees in his room. 
« 'I hen,” fail Sir Robert laughing, 
©] fee, my lord, that I have got Lord 
Bath's place before he has got mine,?? 
Sir Robert had arttully prevented the 
laſt. Before he guitted the king, he 
perſuaded his inaje'ty 10 iuſiſt, as a pre- 
Hmnarr to (nc Challge, that Nr. 
Pultency 
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Pulteney ſhould go into the houſe of 
peers, his great credit lying in the 
other houſe. Pulteney had jumped 
at the proftered carldom, ſaw his er- 
ror when too late, and was fo enraged 
at his own overſight, that, when he 
went to take the oaths in the houſe of 


lords, he daſhed his patent on the 


floor, and vowed he would never 


take it up—But he had kiſſed the 


King's hand tor it, and it was too late 
to recede. 

Bui, though madam of Biickingham 
could not affect a coronation to her 
will, ſhe indulged her pompous mind 
with ſuch puppet-fhuws as were ap- 
propriate to her rank. She had made 
a funeral for her huſband as ſplendid 


as that of the great Marlborough : 


ſhe renewed that pageant for her only 
fon, a weak lad who died under age; 
and for herſelf ; and prepared and 
decorated waxen dolls of him and of 
herſelf to be exhibited in glaſs caſes 
in Weſtminſter abbey. It was for the 
procetiion at her {on's burial that ſhe 
wrote to old Sarah of Marlborough to 
borrow the triumphal car that had 


tranſported the corple of the duke. 


elt carried my Lord Marlborough,” 
replied the other, “ and ſhall never 
be uſed tor any body elle.”—*© ] have 
conſulted the andertaker,” replied the 
Buckingham, 
may have a finer for twenty pounds.“ 


One of the laſt acts of Buc Kliigham's 


life was marrying a grandſon (he had 


to a daughter of Lord Hervey. That 
intriguing man, ſore, as 1 have ſaid, 
at his altgiace, calt his eyes every. 


tand he tells me I 


Profeſſions or recantations of any 
principles coſt him nothing: at leaſt 
the conſecrated day which was ap- 


pointed for his firſt interview with the. 


ducheſs made it preſumed, that to ob- 


tain her wealth, with her grandſon 


for his daug ohter, he muſt have tworn 
fealty to the houſe of Stuart. It was 
on the martyrdom of her grandtather: 


the received him in the great draw— 


10g-room of Buckingham- houte, ſeat— 
ed in a chair of tate in deep wourn- 
ing, attended by her women in like 
weeds, in memory of the royal martyr. 

It will be a proper clole to the hif— 
tory of theſe curious ladies to mention 
the anecdote of Pope relative to them. 
Having drawn his famous character 


of Atolſa, he communicated it to. 


each ducheſs, pretending it was le- 
velled at the other. Buckingham be- 
lieved him : Marlborough had more 
ſenſe, and knew herfelf—and gave 


him a thouſand pounds to ſupprels it 


—And yet he lett the copy behind 
him! 


Biſhop Burner, 
mind, had drawn as ſtrong a picture 


of herſelf to the Ducheſs of Marl- 


borough, as Pope did under covert 


of another lady. Dining with the du— 
ches after the duke”: 
net was comparing him 10 Beliſarius. 

— But how,” ſaid ſhe, “ could To 


«dif, grace, Bur- 


Feat a general be o aun 29. 
8 


% l. "madam, laid the biſhop, 
& do not you know what a brimſtone 


of a wite he had?“ 
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MOA is a Spaniſh town and for- 


7 tification on the ſouth ſide of the 
bay of Honduras, N. lat. 15. 50. 
W. lon. 89. 50. from London. It is 
the key to the bay; and ſuch is the 


depth of the water, that ſhips of any. 


burden may ride in the harbour with 
Jatety, It is a place of the utmoſt im- 
portance to Spain, as the regilter 
ſhips to and from Guatimala are ſent 
to it in the time of war. The town 


was firſt eſtabliſhed in 1751, under the 


command of Don Joſeph Antonio de 
Palmo. At that period the inhabt- 
tants were about 20 white men, 60 


with half-burnt bricks. 
| fended by 12 fine brafs 24-pounders 


mulattoes and free negroes, and 200 
flaves to the King of Spain; and the 
military force coußſted of about 30 
ſoldiers, belides officers. The fort 


was originally compoſed of ſand con- 


haed in boarded colters, and faced 


mounted, four or five iron guns of 


different bores, and ſome held-pieces. 
The Spanjards, ſenſible of the im- 


portance ot ihe place, afterwards for- 


tified it at an incredible expence, the 
ſtone of which the walls are built 
having been raiſed from the fea, and 


brought 
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where to revenge or exalt himſelf. / 


from abſence of 
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brought from the diſtance of 20 
The out works were not 


though 1000 men had then been em- 


ployed upon them for 20 years. 5 
Towards the end of that year an 


ex peditiqn was undertaken againſt this 


| fortreſs, in conſequence of one form. 
ed by the Spaniards againſt the Bri- 


tiſh log-wood cutters in the bay of 
Honduras and on the Moſquito ſhore. 


The latter, finding themſelves hard 


preſſed by their enemies, applied to 
General Dulling governor of Jamaica 


for aſſiſtance; who accordingly ſent a 
detachment to their relief under Cap- 


tain Dalrymple, with necetſary ſup- 


ples oi arms, ammunition, and artil- 
lety. Before their arrival, however, 


the Spaniards had taken poſſeſſion of 
St. George's Key, the chief ſettle- 


ment of the Britiſh in thoſe parts, 
which they plundered, 

number of prifoners ; but thoſe who 
_ eſcaped, being joined by a. body of 


and took a 


their countrymen, retook it, and 
forced the enemy to retire. In the 


mean time Captain Dalrymple, who 
had been informed of the loſs of the 
place, was haſtening to the relief of. 


the inhabitants, and in his way fell in 


with Admiral Parker, who was in 


queſt of ſome regiſter ſhips; but 


which, retreating into the harbour of 


Omoa, were too ſtrongly protected by 


the fort there to be attacked by ſea. 
As the Spaniards, however, had now 
been compelled to 


abandon St. 
George's Key, it was propoſed to 
unite the Britiſh forces by ſea and 


land, and to attempt the conquelt of 
| As the force under 
Captain Dalrymple was too inconſi- 
_ derable to attempt the fort by land, 


it was augmented by the marines of 


the ſquadron anda ſtrong party of the 
ſettlers; though, after ail, it did not 
exceed the number of the garriſon. 
who oppoſed them. | 
The troops were landed at about 
nine miles diſtance from the fort in 
the duſk of the evening, with a de- 


ſign to march directly forward, in or- 
der to ſurpriſe and carry it by eſca- 
lade in the night-time. No roads, 
however, being found, 


narrow foot- 5 moraſſes, and 


they were 
obliged to explore their way through 
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over mountains ſo beſet with preci- 
pices, that they were obliged, in or- 
der to avoid them, to make uſe of 
lights made of the cabbage-tree. In 
conſequence of theſe impediments 
they were yet at a conſiderable dif- 
tance from the fort, when the ap- 
proach of day diſcovered them tothe 
enemy. An engagement enſued, in 
which the Spaniards were quickly 
ronted and driven in the town : from 
whence as they continued to fire upon 
the Britiſh, it was found neceſſary to 
ſet fire to it, though very much 
againſt the inclination of the alſailants. 
In the mean time the ſquadron 
took the opportunity, while the town. 


was in flames, to come into the bay, 


and approach the fort with an inten- 
tion to batter it ; but the garriſon re- 
turned their fire lo briſkly, that no 
impreſſion could be made by that of 
the ſquadron, which was detained by 
want of wind from approaching ſuf— 

ficiently near. The troops then, be- 
ing maſters of the ground adjacent to 
the fort, erected ſeveral batteries in 
ſuch Gruations as were moſt proper 


for annoying it ; but, though they car- 


ried on their operations with great 
vigour, it was ſtill found that heavier 


artillery than any they poſſeſſed would 


be requiſite, the walls being no lefs 
than 18 feet in thickneſs; in confe- 
quence of which they reſolved (til! 
to attempt the place by eſcalade. 
The attempt was made on the 21ſt 


of October, early in the morning. 


The troops entered the ditch, which 
fortunately for them happened to be 
dry, and fixed their ſcaling ladders 
againſt the walls, which were near 30 
feet high. Two ſeamen mounted firſt; 


and, with admirable courage and pre- 


ſence of mind, ſtood by the ladder 


which they had mounted, to guard it 


till others aſcended ; and boldly pre- 


ſented their pieces againſt a large 


party drawn up to receive them, tho“ 
they prudently retained their fire till 
their comrades came up. | 
The ſquadron, now drawing near, 
kept up a heavy and continual fire 


upon the fort, while the. Spaniards 


were ſtruck with ſuch ſurpriſe at the 
exceſſive celerity and boldneſs of the 


aſſailants, that they remained motion- 
leſs and unable to oppoſe their eue- 


mies, 
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mies, notwithſtanding the exhorta- 
tion and example of their officers, 
From this panic they never recover- 
ed; and, while the ſeamen and ſoldiers 


continued to ſcale the walls with 


amazing quickneſs, the Spaniards 
never made any effort to defend them- 
ſelves. About 100 of them eſcaped 
cover the walls on the oppoſite fide of 
the fort; the remainder ſurrendered 
at diſcretion. 


The whole of this tranfation re»: 
flected the higheſt luſtre both on the 


conduct and courage of the Britiſh3 
and an inſtance of heruiſm is related 
in a Britiſh ſailor to which hiſtory af- 
fords nothing ſuperior. This man, 
having ſcaled the walis, had armed 
himſelf with a cutlaſs in each hand. 
Thus armed, he met with a Spaniſh 
officer unarmed, and juſt rouſed from 
ſleep. The generous tar ſcorned to 
take advantage of his condition, and 
therefore preſented him with one of 
his own cutlaſſes, ſaying, “ You are 
now on a footing with me!” The of- 
ficer, however, was too much ſtruck 
with admiration at his conduct to ac- 
cept the offer, and took care to make 
the circumſtance ſufficiently known, — 
The value of the booty taken on this 
«occaſion amounted to three millions 
of dollars; but the loſs moſt ſenhbly 
felt by the Spaniards was that of 250 
quintals of quickſilver, a commodity 


indiſpenfibly necellary in extracting 


the precious metals trom their ores, 


They offered therefore to rauſom it 


at any price; but, though the retention 


of it was far from affording a profit 


equal to that offered by the Spaniards, 
the Britiſh commanders abſolutely re- 


fuſed to part with it, on àccount of 


the advantages the enemy would de- 
rive from having the metal in their 
poſſeſſion. 
refuſed to accept of any ranſom for 
the fort, though the governor offered 
to lav down 300,000 dollars for it. 


The Spanith military and the inhabi- 
tants were treated with the utmoſt hu 


nunity ; their perſonal effects re main- 
ing untouched : and this generoſity 
mult have appeared to greater advan- 
tage, when contraſted with the beha- 
viour of their own countrymen at 
Honduras, where the Britiſh were 
treated with remarkable ſeverity, The 


For the ſame reaſon they 


church-plate and ornaments were re- 
ſtored on condition that the terms of 
capitulation ſhould be faithfully kept. 

In a ſhort time, however, it ap- 


peared that it would have been better 


to have accepted of a ranſom for 


the tort, as from circumſtances at that 


time it could not be retained in the 
poſſeſſion of Britain. A garriſon was 
indeed left for its defence on the de- 


parture of the Britiſh ſquadron; but 


as it was very inconliderable, on ac— 


count of the ſmal} number of men 
that could be ſpared, the Spaniards 


quickly determined to make an at- 
tempt to regain the fort. For this 
purpoſe a body of 2000 men were col- 
lected, who inveſted it on the 25th of 
November. The Britiſh defended it 
with the utmoſt bravery ; keeping up 


a conſtant fire on the enemy, and 
obliging them to retire for ſhelter, 


and take up their quarters behind a 


hill. Here they made preparations 


for an 1 aſſault, | in which their numbers 


left the ſucceſs, as they ſuppoſed, by 


no means dubious. The garriſon was 


therefore ſummoned to ſurrender, 
with a promile of the nonours of war 
and a faſe conveyance to Great Bri- 
tain, denouncing at the ſame time the 


utmoſt vengeance in caſe of a refuſal ; 
which being refuled, the neceſſary pre- 


parations were made for an eſcalade. 


The condition of the garriſon was 


now {uch as could afford very little 
hope of being able to make any effec- 


tual reſiſtance. They were but $5 in 
number, moſt of whom were become 
incapable of duty either from illneſs 
or exceſſive fatipne. They were now 


alſo obliged to make one centinel an- 


ſwer for five, by ſhifting his place, 


and challenging as many times. There 
was no ſurgeon to attend the ſick and 


wounded; nor had they even any 


water but what came from a ſloop of 


war that lay abreaſt of the fort. In 
this deſperate ſituation, they reſolved, 


notwithſtanding the menaces of the | 
Spaniſh commander, to render the 
place as unlerviceable as they could. 
For this purpoſe they ſpiked up all. 
the guns; deſtroying the ſtores and 


ammunition that could not be carried 


off: they even locked the gates of the 


fort, after which they embarked with- 
ou! the loſs of a ſingle man. All this 
Was 
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was perſormedi in defiance of the large 
force that beſieged them; and the 
exploit, when duly conſidered, muſt 
appear not leſs a matter of aftoniſh- 
ment than the e manner 
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in which the fort had been taken, 
The officer who commanded in this 
remarkable retreat was Capt. Hulke 
of the navy. 


' DANGER or PRAISING THE VICES ox INFIRMITIES OF FA- 


 MOUS MEN. 


Wines of reputation are 
/ ſurely very blameable, if in 
licentiouſnels 
they give countenance in their writ- 
ings ro ſuch opinions, how general or 
how faſhionable ſoever, as tend to 


impair the foundation of morals, and 
break down thoſe fences that guard 
us againſt the exceſſes of proflicate 


diſſipation. Every genuine apoſtle of 


truth, who believes himſelf capable 
of inſtructing the public, ought, by 


ſcorning all improper compliance, to 


reſpect himſelf, and truſt for the fa- 


vourable reception of his Jabcurs to 
the good of mankind, to their capa- 
city of diſcerning merit, and their 


attachment to the interens of virtue. 
For, licentious as the age may be, 


there are few perſons who would not 
with it were otherwiſe z nor even a- 
mong thoſe who are 2ccountes diſ- 
ſolute, are there many whoſe theory 
correſponds with their practice, and” 
who are, with approbation of them- 
ſelves, decidedly wicked, | 

We have been led into theſe obſer- 


vations by the following paſſage in 
_ Goldſmith's Life of Lord Boliog- 


broke, where the author inadvertent- 


ly, or miſled by a lively compariſon, 
ſeems liable to no inconſiderable cen- 
ſure: © To the aſſemblage,“ ſays he, 


* of fo many gifts from Nature, it 


was expected that Art would ſoon 
give her finiſhing hand ; 


and that a 
youth, begun in excellence, would 


ſoon arrive at perfection; but ſuch 
is the perverſenels of human nature, 


that an age which ſhould have been 


inſtead of aiming jo excel in praiſe- 
worthy purſuits, Bolingbroke ſeem - 
ed more ambitious of being thought 
the greateſt rake about town. This 


period might have been compared to 
that fermentation in liquors WHICH 


argued weaknels, 


grow muddy before they brighten ; 
but it muſt alſo be confeſſed, that 
thoſe liquors which never ferment 
are ſeldom clear.” 

Upon what now, we would aſk, 

the obſervation in the cloſe of inis 
ſentence founded ? Great abilities, it 
may be ſaid, are often connected with 
violent and irregular paſlions; but 
violent and irregular paſhons are 
neither the cauſes, nor, in reality, 
are they the gennine ſymptoms, of 
great abilities, Yet, one obvious 
conſequence of the doctrine in quel- 
tion is, the effect it might have to 
make vain and licentious young men 
fancy themſelves endowed with {uch 


excellent talents, as that application 


were needleſs, and that ſelf-command 
Deſirous of find 
ing reſemblance in thoie abilities 
which they reckon their own to the 
great men whom they would admire, 
diſcovering alſo a ſtriking reſem- 


blance in their vices and follies; for 
no man, v 


whether great or ſmall, was 
ever exempted from imperfection ; ; 
and inſtructed, by the authority of 
popular writers, that fuch ſeeming 
frailties are in fact the indications and 
forerunners of ſignal merit; they 
yield to the flattering deluſion, and 
give looſe reins to outrageous defire : 

tor, though vanity cannot always 


perſuade the vain, that they are as 


great and as praiſe-worthy as they 
wiſh to be, yet they are very ready 


and very alert in ſeizing and applying 


to themſelves whatever evidence 


leems to favour their inclination. 
employed in the acquifition of know 
| ledge, was diffipated in pleaſure; and, 


Attending to ſigns and fymptoms, if 
they diſcover any fingularity, how 
trifling ſoever, in the deportment of 
the great man whoſe character they 
would emulate; and if they either 
have, or may call acquire, that ſin- 
gularity, were it only in his manner 
of litting) walking, or taking ſnuff ; 
| | they”. 
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they aſſume and diſplay the ſign as an 
indication of ſimilar ability, or a prog- 
noſtic of future eminence. A cele- 
brated philoſopher, the author of 
the © Wealth of Nations,” was apt 
to be very abſent, and particularly 
remarkable for laughing and ſpeaking 
to himſelf. We have heard, accord- 
ingly, that ſome young perlons who 
had opportunities of obſerving him, 


and fancying that they felt in them 


telves the working of iimilar powers, 
announced to the "world what expec- 
tations might reaſonably be enter- 
tained of their riſing genius, by con- 
ſtantly finiling and muttering to them. 
ſelves. How much more readily 


would ſuch ſymptoms and refem- 


blance be exhibited, whether ſingu— 
larities or not, if they tended to the 
indulgence of thoſe appetites and in- 
clinations which all men have dif- 
ficulty in reſtraining, and which the 
diſſolute are ſo prone to indulge | 


Proportioned to the exceſs of their 


extravagancies, they conceive the 


power of their underſtanding, and 


think they are convincing men of 
their ſuperior talents, while they are 
only violating the good order and 
peace of ſociety. 


Nor is the moral propoſition im 


plied in the figurative illuſtration, 
„that thoſe liquors that never fer- 
ment are ſeldom clear,“ to be received 
with implicit aſſent. 
of the compariſon, though lively and 
ingenious, is not, without exception, 
manifeſt : as the labourer, or way- 
taring man, who has ſlaked his thirſt 
with the waters of the I: mpid fpring, 

will atteſt ; and will alſo atteſt that 
his beverage is not only as clear, but 
as wholeſome, as the fermented juice 
of barley, grapes, or the fugar-cane. 
Much leſs is it a fact, proved by uni- 


form experience, for it ſurely can-. 
not be proved by any antecedent rea- 


 ſoning, that no man ever appeared 
| diſtinguiſhed for intellectual endow - 


ment whoſe youth had not, by vio- 


_ lent and irregular paſſion, been pre- 

cipitated into enormous exceſs. Two 

very eminent characters, among 0- 
thers who might be cited on this oc- 

caſion, the one of ancient and the 

Other of modern renown ; the one 

illuſtrious in the political buſtle, and 
1 VI. No. 88. 


The truth even 


the other no leſs ſo in the philoſophi- 
cal retirement, of human life; give 
full and unequivocal evidence, that 
the moſt uſetul and ſplendid talents 
may be connected with the molt inot- 
fenlive and correct deportment. No 


man, it has been faid by an accurate 


hiſtorian, has appeared lince the days 
of Cicero, who improved ſuch ſu. 


perior talents as he poſſeſled, with a 


diligence ſo unremitting ; nor 1s any 


name among philoſophers, and in 


pliloſophy's tublimett region, more 
illuſtrious than the name of Sir Iſaac 
Newton. Yet. neither Cicero nor 
Newton ever claimed indulgence, or 


ſolicited excule, for the extravagant» 


cies of irregular youth or licentiouſ- 
neſs of manhood. 


effeminate weakneſs; 


It may alſo be worth while to con- 


ider, how the“ fermentation of a 
ſtrong ſpirit,” the fermentation of 


Bolingbroke, ſince he has given oc- 


caſion for theſe remarks, contributed, 


in the courſe of his long and active 


life, either to the improvement of his 
own virtues and talents, or to the be- 
nefit of thoſe perſons and communi— 
ties with whom he happened to be 
connected. 


He was 
well” qualified, it is ſaid, for ſuch 
employment; and how virtuouſly, 


and how well qualified, after a youth _ 


of unreſtrained profligacy, will ap- 
pear in the ſequel. 


fluenced by tory principles, and that 
he could not riſe to the functions and 


emoluments of office without joining 
them, he joined unreluctantly in all 
Availing himſelf of 


their meaſures. 


this ſituation, and poſſeſſing from Nas 
ture very contiderable abilities, AE 
38 8 


We mult there 
fore abandon al! vulzar and prover- 
bial maxims, about oy ſowing wild 
04ts,” and © putting old heads upon 
young ſhoulders,” to the dotage of 
affectionate age, or the partiality of 


After a youth of diſſipa- 
tion and tolly, his biographers tell 
us, that becoming amhitious, and 
they ſeem to think his ambition lau- 
dable, he aſpired at the diſtinction of 
being an eminent ſtateſman, 


Though trained 
up in ſuch political fenciments as 
ſhould have attached him to the in- 
tereſts of freedom; yet, finding at 
the commencement of his career, 
that the miniſtry of Britain were in- 
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leaſt ſuperior in many reſpects to 
thoſe of his colleagues, he gained an 
aſcendancy in the councils of his ſo- 
vereign. Thus promoted, he ac. 
compliſhed the diſgrace, as it has 
been termed of Marlborough, and 


the famous or infamous peace of 


Utrecht. But, partly on account of 
the indignation which theſe and ſome 
other parts of his conduct excited, 


and partly on account of the anime: 
ſities ariſing from the envy and jea- 


louſy which ſublifled between him 


and his colleagues, he was ſoon pre- 

cipitated from the ſeat of authority; 
and in danger, for his ſuppoſed mit- 
demeanors, of ſuffering rigorous pu- 
niſhment. 

ſtand the trial for which he ſtood im- 


Not daring, however, to 


peached; and when he heard that the 
above- quoted Prior, who had been 


his agent in tranſacting the peace of 


Utrecht, was to declare all that he 


knew of that myſterious tranſaction; 
he quitted England; and, though he 
had oſtentatiouſly boaſted that he 
would brave proſecution, he took re- 
fuge in France, where he was treated 

by the French king with the kindneſs. 
due to a benefactor. 


connected himſelf with the pretender; 


and laboured, at the hazard of the 
Britiſh conſtitution, to place him on 
the Britiſh throne. 
this attempt, tho? he had contributed 
not a little to the calamitous civil 


Unſucceſsftul in 


war which was terminated by the diſ— 


comfiture of the Earl of Mar at Dum 


Blane, and ſtill withing to enjoy the 
eſtates and honours he had torteited 
in England, he incurred the ſuſpicions 


of the unfortunate Stuarts, and was 


diſmiſſed from their councils. He 
then negociated unreſervedly with the 
Britiſh miniſter at Verſailles; and, 


obtaining a pardon from the ſovereign 
whom he had endeavoured to de- 
' throne, he returned to his native 
country, and to the poſſeſſion of 
wealth, a conſiderable part of which. 
had accrued to him as the portion of 


a wife, at that time dead, and from 


whom, on account of a diſagreement 


© 


for ſuch reaſons as might be expected 


on the political theatre, he : 


There alſo he 


lingbroke, why | 
many of the abilities and accompliſh- | 


in a perſon of his abandoned profli. 


gacy, he had been ſeparated ſoon af- 
ter his marriage. 


But though par- 
doned, and in the enjoyment, Not only 
of independence but opulence; yet, 
not having been reſtored to all his 
privileges“ as a peer, which had been 
refuſed him atter repeated fohcitat on, 
and eſtill defirous of making a figure 
04h in- 
dulged his reſentment, and devoted 


the labours of his old age to ſpirited. 


but acrimonious inveckire againſt the 
government of thoſe princes w ho had 


releaſed him from want, and reſtored. 
him from cxile. 
enſued from the “ fermentation of 
this ſtrong ſpirit,” to thoſe perſons 


Such conſequences 


and communities with whom he hap- 
pened to be connected. Nothing has 
been ſaid concerning the philolophi- 


cal or the theological legacy which he. 
bequeathed to his country; becauſe 
ſuch a legacy might be expected from 


ſuch a character, and becauſe, tothoſe 
who are acquainted with the ſubjects 
of his inquiry, Bolingbroke's attempt 


to deſtroy the evidence of Revelation 


can do little good and little ill. 
Another highly-fermented ſpirit, 


and who in ſeveral particulars re- 
ſembled Bolingbroke, was Alcibiag 
des. 


He too, after a courſe of folly 

and diſſipation, became ambitious of 
being an eminent leader, and, having 
atchieved {oine ihluſtrious exploits, 


aroſe to deſerved reputation. But, 


not brooking reproof and chaſtiſe- 
ment jor 1 impious and licentious enor- 
mity, he went into exile ;\ joined the 
enemies of Athens, and, in the ſtrug— 


gle ot the Peloponnehan war, accom- 
pliſhed its ſubjugation to Sparta, In 


this particular he differed from B0- 
was nut able, with 


ments of Alcibiades, to ruin his coun- 
try. Other characters, of {imilar ta- 
lents and ſimilar paſſions, both in an— 
cient and modern times, might be 
brought into view. — From all ſuch, 


and from al whom, may our virtues, 


and the power that protects Britaing 
defend. us 1 . 


MISCEL. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 


Inſtances of extraordinary Hardihood of 
Ruſſian Troops. From the Work of 
Mr. IWraxal!, on the Courts * 
na, Berlin, and War jaw. 

N the 12th of Augult, Frederic 
| attacked the entrenched camp 
at Gunerſdorff. His greateſt efforts 


were directed againſt their flank, at 


the only point where it was acceſſible, 
by a narrow opening through a mo- 
raſs. 'Two Rullian regiments, ſta- 
tioned in the paſs, long ſuſtained, 

without giving way, the onſet of the 
Pruſſian army; they were at length 
put to the ſword, and fell in their 
ranks. 
mander) propoſed therefore to Lau- 


_ dohn, that a regiment of Auſtrians 
ſhould march into the vacant place, 


along-ſide a regiment of his own 
troops. 
jectea the propoſal with indignation : 
«© We are ready to fight,“ cried they, 


« hut not to be butchered like vic- 


tims.“ Neither reproaches nor intrea- 
ties could alter their determination; 
and they were even ſo exaſperated 
againſt Laudohn, that they threatened 
to tear him in pieces. In order to 
avoid their tury, he was obliged to 


cConceal himlelt for a ort time 


among the baggage, till their firſt 


emotions of reſentment had ſubſided. 


In this ſituation, unſupported by 


his Auſtrian allies, Solticoff imme 


diately ordered two regiments of his 
. own troops to advance with drums 


beating and colours flying. Like their 


_ predeceſſors they were cut to pieces; 

and were ſucceeded by two more, who 
underwent a ſimilar fate, Scarcely a 
man remained alive ; but their bodies 
ſoon formed a ſtupendous mound, 


completely filling the ſpace through | 


which alone the enemy could pene- 
trate. Of the ſeventh and eighth regi- 
ments which in turn occupied the 
ſame ſpot, ſo few eſcaped, that the 
gentleman, who related theſe parti- 
culars, aſſured me, an officer of the 
name of Richer, though only an en- 
ſign in the morning, commanded the 
ſurvivors at the cloſe of the day. 7 

The Muſcovites, after ravaging the 
kingdom of Pruſſia, had entered Bran- 
denburgh, and were advancing to- 


their backs, 


Solticoff (che Ruſſian com 


But the Auſtrian ſoldiers re- 


ſcreamins 


wards Berlin, conducted by General 
Fermer. Frederic gave them battle 
at the village of Zomdroff, and it may 


be termed a carnage, rather than an 
Neither the fury of his artil- 


action, 
lery, the valour and diſeipline of his 


infantry, nor the repeated charges of 
his cavalry, could compel the Ruſſians _ 
to recede a foot ; much leſs to turn 
During thirteen hours, 
from fix in the morning till ſeven in 
the evening of the 25th of Auguſt, 
they withſtood, unmoved, every ef⸗ 

fort of the Pruſlian tactics. After 
the ſlaughter of 21,000 men, they ſtill 


diſdained to retreat, and night one 
terminated the combat, 


north of Italy, owing to an exceſſive 


fall of ſnow in the Alps, followed by 
a ſpeedy thaw, the river Adige Car. 
ried off a bridge near Verona, except | 
the middle part, on which was the 


houſe on the toll-gatherer, or porter; 


and who, with his whole family, thus 
remained impriſoned by the waves, 


and in momentary danger of deſtruc— 


tion. They were diſcovered from the 
banks ſtretching forth their hands, 
„and imploring fuccour, | 
while fragments of the remaining 
arch continually dropped into the 
In this danger, a nobleman ' 
who was preſent, a count of Pulve- 


watcr. 


rini, held out a purſe of one hundred 
ſequins, as a reward to any adven- 
turer who would take a boat, and de, 
liver this unhappy family. 


by the rapidity of the ſtream, of be- 
ing daſhed againſt the fragment of the 


bridge, or being cruſhed by the fall- © 
ing ſtones, that not one, in the vaſt 


number of ſpectators, had courage 


enough to attempt ſuch an exploit. A 
_ peaſant, paſſing along, was informed 
of the propoſed reward. Immediately 


jumping into a boat, he, by ſtrength 


of oars, gained the middle of the ri- 


ver, brought his boat under the pile; 
and the whole family ſafely deſcended, 
by means of a rope. Courage!” 


cried he; now you are fate.” By a 
ſtill more ſtrenuous effort, and great 
- "_ 


382 


Heroiſm of a Peaſant. 1 great in- 
undation having taken place in the 


But the 
riſk was ſo great of being borne down 
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500 
„ſtrength of arm, he brought the boat 
" and family to ſhore. © Brave fellow,“ 
exclaimed the count, handing the 

purſe to him,“ here is the promiſed 
recompenſe !“ I ſhall never expoſe 
my life for money,” anſwered the 
peaſant; © my labour is a ſufficient 
livelihood for myſelf, my wife, and 
children, Give the purſe to this ny 
; family, which has loſt all.“ 


| The following plans for affording 
relief in caſes of ſhipwreck, having 
been laid before the Trinity- Houſe at 
Leith, have, after mature delibera- 
tion, met the entire and hearty ap— 
probation of that very reſpectable 
body of experienced ſeamen; and, as 
a mark of that approbation, they have 
given them a place in their records. 


Let a quantity of ballaſt, even more 


than what is commonly uſed for ſail- 
ing, be laid in the bottom of the boat; 
over this lay bags filled with cork, 
prepared for the-purpoſe, and num- 
bered according to their places; and, 
if conſiderably higher than the gun- 
wales, ſo much the better; a ſail, or 
part of one, folded, may be thrown 
_ over from ſtem to ſtern, to combine 
and unite the ſeveral parts; and laſtly, 


the whole is to be ſecured together by 
paſſing ropes by ſo many turns as may 


be deemed ſufficient, round and 
round, over the gunwales and under 
the keel; 
may be hitched by a turn or two taken 
lengthwile. Every perſon either on 
5 board, or holding by the boat ſo pre- 
pared, is almoſt abfolutely certain of 


being carried ſafe through any breach | 


whatever. 
Where no ſuch preparation of cork 
| has been made, the following is pro- 
poſed as the next beſt: Let a quan- 
tity of ballaſt, as coals in canvas, be 
ſecured in its place as well as circum— 
ſttances will admit; then take an 
empty water-caſk, beer-caſk, or any 
others that are tight, and fill the boat 
with them; and, if the bilge of the 
caſk riſes conſiderably higher than the 
gunwales, it may be ſo much the bet- 
ter: let a ſail then be thrown in to 
jam the caſt and ballaſt in their place, 
as well as to combine and unite the ſe- 


veral parts, by covering all fore and 


alt; and, laflly, let the whole be 
1 


of cold, for want of dry clothes. 


and theſe, if neceſſary, 


chequer. 


ſing generation. 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 


laſhed and ſecured together in the 
manner above ſtated, It is believed 
the boat, in this trim, would always 
continue upright on her keel, be 


lively and buoyant in the water, and 


of ſufficient efficacy to ſupport the 
crew of any ordinary veſſel til] drifted 
within their own depth. 

It frequently happens, that after 
men have gained the ſhore they periſh 
AS 
a remedy for this, every man ſhould. 
try to ſecure one or two flannel or 


woollen ſhirts, by wrapping them up 


tightly in a piece of oiled cloth or ſilk; 
and, to guard againſt tearing, the lalt 
might be covered with e or in- 


Cloſed in a tin box. : 


A gentleman of fortune in the 


weſt of England has lately invented 


a method of navigating veſſels againſt 
wind and tide. Not intending to take 
out a patent for it, he makes no ſe- 
cret of his invention, which is imply 
this :—He has two out-riggers pro- 
jecting from the ſtern of the veſſel on 
each lide, a little beyond the rudder ; 
acroſs theſe lies an axis, having two 


cranks upon it, which carry the oars 


or propellers; on the axis above- 
mentioned is a ſproket wheel; and 
in the centre of the veſſel is another 


wheel of the ſame kind, which gives 


motion to the former, by means of an 
endleſs chain paſſing round them. By 
means of this cheap and {imple appa- 
ratus, two men will propel. a veſſel 


with greater velocity than four able 


rowers in the common way. 

A new military ic deot' is going to ; 
be eſtabliſhed in Buckinghamthire, 
under the auſpices of the Duke of 
York and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
It has been two years un- 
der conſideration ; and, as it has been 
placed in the hands of Colonel Gaſ- 
pard le Merchant, a very brave and 
deſerving officer, we doubt not but it 
will prove of great utility to the ri- 
Government is to 
be at the expence of buildings. We 
have only heard as yet the general 
outline of the deſign; but underſtand 
that the ſons of officers, both in the 
army and navy, who have been killed 
in the ſervice of their king and coun- 
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try, will have a priority of claim to 
be admitted on this new foundation. 


Striking in the King's Courts. The 
ſentence of cutting off the right hand; 
which it has been ſaid by ſome cotem- 
poraries is the puniſhment for ſtrik— 
ing in the King's Courts, is thus di- 

rected to be carried into execution by 


the ſtatute of 33 Henry VIII. c. 12. 


The ſtatute only applies to {ſtriking 
where blood ſhall be drawn; but the 


mode of puniſhment is the ſame in all 


cCaſes in Which that ſentence is pro- 
nounced: 
The ſerjeant or chief ſurgeon for 
the time being, or his deputy, of the 
king's houſhold, his heirs and ſuccet- 
| ſors, ſhalt be ready at the time and 
place of excution, as ſhall be appoint- 
ed as aforeſaid, to ſear the ſtump 
when the hand is ſtricken off. 


The ſerjeant of the pantry for the 


time being of the ſame honſhold, or 
his deputy, ſhall be alſo then and there 
ready to give bread to the party that 
ſhall have his. hand lo ſtricken off. 
The ſerjeant of the cellar for the 
time being of the {aid houſhold, or 
his deputy, hall alto be then and 
there ready with a pot of red wine, to 
give the fame party to drink after his 


hand is ſo ſtricken off, and the ftumy *1 


| ſeared. 


The ſerjeant of the for the 


time being of the fame houttold, or 


his deputy, fhail.alſo be then and 


there ready with cloths ſufficient for 
the ſurgeon to Norns about the ſame 
exccatioh. 

1 he veoman of the chandry for th 
time being ot the lame houthold, or 
his deputy, mall alſo be then. and 
there, and have in readinefs feared 

Cloths ſuſtcient for the. {iirgeon to 
occupy avout the execution. 
The matter cook tor the time be- 
ing of the lame houſhold, or his de- 
puty, ſhall alſo be then = there 
ready, and bring with hin a dreſſing 
Knife, and ſhall deliver the fame knife 
at the place of execution to the ſer- 
jeant of the larder for the time being 
of the ſame howuthold, or ts his deputy, 
who ſhall be alto then and there rea- 
dy, and hold upright the ſame knife 
til execution be done. Wo 
Tue ſerjeant of the poultry for the 


time being of the ſame houſhold, or 


8 deputy, ſhall be alſo then ang 


there ready with a cock in his hand, 
ready for the ſurgeon to wrap about 


the ſame ſtump, when the hand ſhall 


be ſo ſtricken off. 
The yeoman of the ſcullery for the 


time being of the ſame houſhold, or 


his depaty, to be alſo then and there 
ready, and prepare and make at the 


place of execution a fire of coals, and 
there to make ready ſearing-irons, 


againſt the {aid ſurgeon or his deputy 


ſhall occupy the lame. 


The ſerjeant or chief ferror for the 


time being of the ſame houſhold, or 
his deputy, ſhall be alſo then and 
there ready, and bring with him the 


fearing-1r ONS, and deliver the {ame to 


the ſame lerſeant, or chief ſurgeon, 


or to his deputy, when they be hot. 


The ſerjcant of the wood-yard for 


the time being, of the ſame _houſ- 
hold, DF his deputy, hall bring to the 


laid place of execution, x block, with 
a beril, and cords, to bind the ſaid. 
hand upon the bloc k, while execution 
is in doing. | 7 155 5 


But the above puniſhment is not 


confized to the King's Palace ang 


OC 


Courts of Law; for anciently an of- 


fence. of this nature was ſo puniſhed 
committed upon magiſtrates of 
high authority, We give as an in» 


ſtance, the 10th. Richard II. 1386, 


Nicholas Ext ws. mayor: — William 


ä Hul Ot; * 15 hield Bearer, and King's 
Commilliioner for Subſidies 3, was con- 


vicied at Guildhall of ſtriking and aſ- 
{auiting John Rote, an Al derman of 
London, in the execution of his duty. 
Judgment paſſed to have his igt hand 


cut of, The king made ſuit to the 
mayor and aldermen, and he was 


excuſed from the puniſhment upon 
paying a very heavy fine. 


Copper Mines. — Thie late converſa- 


tions in the houſe of commons on the 


labject of the copper mines, recalls 


to our memory ſome facts reſpecting 
the copper mines :—The copper 
mines in and near the Carpathian 
Hills in Hungary, ſwppoſed to have 
been now worked at leaſt 1100 years, 


extend under ground, in various 


places, ten, twelve, and fifleen, Eng» 
4ifh miles in length. It is ſuppoſed _ 
5 there 
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Foz 


there are no leſs than 40,000 working 
miners daily under ground in the 
mines of Cornwall; and perhaps as 
many, if not more, in the other works 
of copper, lead, and coal, in Great 
Britain. They reckon about zoo, ooo 
miners in Sweden, Germany, Hun- 
gary, Switzerland, Carinthia, Car- 
niola, and other parts of Europe. 

And if we add the many thouſands 
_ employed in the various mines of 
South America, Indians, negroes, 
and white criminals, who are doomed 
to eternal darkneſs below, over and 
above thoſe employed above ground, 
we may modeſtly admit ſome millions 
of fouls, whole bread depends on this 
laborious: employment, and where 
many thouſands live and die without 
ever ſeeing the light of the ſun. 

| Avery ſmall quantityofthe new cop- 
per coinage is to be met with in circu- 
lation, yet 1,100 tons of this money 
have actually been iſſued from the 


Bolton mint, which ought to have 
put five pence of that coinage into the 
pocket of every individual in a popu- 
The fact 1 is, 

that, as ſoon as this cumbrous coin is 


lation of eight millions. 
Iſſued, it is bought vp and melted 
"down into bad halfpence. 


nd the board of trade was fabricating 


_ theſe pence. The fame quantity of 


copper manufactured into halfpence 
would have put an end at once to the 


illegal coinage, and to the inconve— 
nience ſo ſeverely | felt by the public. 


The following is an acccount of the 
origin of the preſent royal family of 
Great Britain, from Pratt's “ Glean- 
_ ings.” Germitrude, Counteſs of Al- 
torf, in Suabia, having accuſed a poor 
woman of adultery, and cauſed her to 


be puniſhed, for having twelve chil- 
dren at a birth, was ſoon after deli- 
vered of twelve {ons herſelf, | Her 
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Lo RO CHATHAM, 
N the full ſplendour of his victo— 
ries, ſent for the Duke of Newcaſl. 


tle, to tell him that he ſhould want 


twenty millions for the ſervice of the 


year.— The duke told him how im 


poſſible it was to raiſe that enormous 


is, puppies or whelps, 
he inliſted to ſee them, ſhe confeſſed 


The ori- 
Y . error of the Earl of Liverpool 


BIOGRAPHICAL ANECDOTES 


huſband, Count Iſenberg, being then 
abſent, to avoid the ſame ſcandal, ſhe 
ordered the midwife to carry ont of 
the houſe eleven, and put them to 
death. The count, however, hap- 
pening to come home at that inſtant, 
aſked the midwife what ſhe had in her 
apron ? and ſhe anſwered woe!pen, that 
Hereupon, as 


the whole affair; and the count in 


conſequence, enjoiping ſecrecy, had 


them put out to nurſe, Six years 
after he invited moſt of his own and 


wite's relations to a banquet, and in 


the midſt of their jollity, brought out 
his eleven ſons all dreſſed alike. The 
countels owned her fault, and the 
count was in too good a humour not 
to forgive her; but in remembrance 


of this ſingular preſervation he order- 
ed the children to be called Guelphs. 


From the eldeſt of theſe deſcended 
Henry Guelph, Count of Altort, 
whom the Emperor Conrad II. at- 
terwards made Duke of Bavaria. 


In the Lower Thebais (during the © 
perſecution of Decius) there was a. 
young man named Paul, to whom, 
at fifteen years of age, his parents 
left a great eſtate. He was a per- 


fon of much learning, of a mild tem- 


per, and full of the love of God. He 
had a married ſiſter, with whom he 
lived. Her huſband was bale enough 


10 deſign an information againſt hint, | 


in LR to obtain his eſtate. Paul 


having notice of this retired to the 
deſert mountains, where he waited 


till the proſecution ceaſed. Habit at 
length made ſolitude agreeable to 


him, he found a pleaſant retreat, and. 


lived there fouricore and ten years. 
he was at the time of his retirement 
23, and lived to be 113 years old. 
This is the firſt diſtinct account of an 
hermit in the Chriſtian church. | 
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replied Mr. Pitt, “I do not t ſee that 

any one has yet fold a ſilver ſpoon.?? 

« Sooner than do that, fir,” ſaid the 

duke, „they will knock both our 

brains out.“ 

Lo RD Kants. | 

The Elements of Criticiſm, written 

by Lord Kaims, was in the opinion of 
Drs 
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Dr. Johnſon a book of great merit. 
So active was Lord Kaims's mind, 


that a friend of his found him on the 


verge of death dictating to his fecre- 
tary, and, expreſſing his ſurprize, was 
coolly told by his lordſhip, «<< Why, 
man, would you have me ftay with 
my tongue in my cheek, idle, till 
death comes to fetch me!“ 1 

Charles lyuwnſend, on peruſing one 


of Lord Kaims's metaphylical tracts, 


exclaimed, I fee here a dull man be- 
| coming whimiical, 

| VoLTAIRE 
Said of the Engliſh nation: 
their favourite liquor, porter—the 
frothis on the top, the dreys at the bot- 
tom; and the good {tuff in the middte. 


Of his own countrymen he ſaid, in his 


letters to d'Alembert, I ſee mon- 
Kies that occaſionally become tygers. 
WILLIAM HENRY DUKE OF GLOU- 

CESTER, SON OF QUEEN ANNE, 

Some entertaining Memoirs of this 
excellent young prince were publith- 
ed a few years lince from papers in 
MS. compoſed by Lewis Jenkins, 
and illuſtrated with notes by the in- 
genious Dr. Hayes, Proftefſor of Mu- 
{ic to the Univerſity of Oxford, from 
whence. the following anecdutes | are 
extracted: 


At the age of nine years ie was 


| aſked by a divine who was catechiz- 
ing him, © How, being born a pi inice, 


he would keep himſeft free from the 


pomps and vanities of the world?” 
he replied, **I will Keep God's com- 
mandments, and do all the good { 
can.” At the ſame age he wrote an 
Addreſs to King William the 1 hird, 
when addreſſes were preſented to him 
from all parts of the kingdom retpect- 
ing a French invaſion, thus worded : 

—** 1, your majelty's moſt 
ſubject, had rather loſe my lite in 
your mazelty' s Cauſe than in any one's 
elſe; and I hope it will not be long 
ere you conquer France.? 

This Englith Marcellus died before 
he was twelve years of age. 


and gives in his Hiſtory an account of 
the excellent methods he took to ren- 
der him worthy of the ſituation to 
which he would have been called, 
ANDREW MARVEL © 
Told the lord hand who came 


It is like 


Bs TY Great: 


dutitu! 


Biſhop 
Burnet was appointed his preceptor, 


393 
to bribe him with the offer of a place, 


« My lord, I know but too well the 


nature of courts—whoever is diſtin- 
guiſhed by the favour of the prince, 
is always expected to write in his in— 
terelt,” Being one day aſked, why 
he did not ſecede from parliament, 
which he knew to be ſo corrupted? he 


replied, © A good centinel is always 
on his duty, however undiſciplined 


the other {oldiers are.” RY 
0K. VIVAREZ.. 


This great engraver was brought 


up as à taylor, The etching needle 
polletled, however, charms. more 
ſtrong for him than the {ertorial one. 
The celebrated Mr. Woollett never 
engraved a landſcape without having 
one of Mr. Vivarcz's before him. 

| ViscounT DoRT. 15 

After the maſſacre of St. Bartholo- 


mew, Charles IX. haviog ſent orders. 
to all the governors in the ſeveral. 
provinces for the Hugonots to be 
murdered, Viicount Dort, who com 


maiuded at Bayonne, , wrote thus to 


the king :-“ Sire, among the inha- 


bitants of this town, and your ma- 
jeſty's troops, 
much as one CXecutioner :! 
honelt citizens and 
We joinily, 
m jeſity to command our arms and 


brave ſoldiers. 


lives in things that ate practicable.” 


This great aud generuns toul looked 


upon a bale action as a thing impob 


hole, 
ALMANEDE 


Cordova, in Spain: he was no leſs 


famous for his witdom than his cou- 
He wrote a book of Maxims, 


rage. 
from which the following are taken; 


lf hungry beggars are whipt 


through the ſtreeis, beggars in fine 


clothes have a right to their propor- ; 
tion of notice, and ſhould de lent to 


the galleys. 


« Pride is as true a beggar, very 
often, as poverty can be, but a good 


deal more ſaucy. 
„A prince who reſolves to do no 


good, unleſs he can do every thing, 


teaches his people to ſee that they are 
{laves, and they have a right to do 
whatever they have a mind to. | 

9 Power 
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1 could not find fo 
they are 


theretore, beteech your 


as he 158 called, to dit. 
tinguiſh RE from ſome . Ara- 
bian princes of his name, was King of 
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minimus in ſolio. | 
| His ſecretary of ſtate,“ You ought to 
be fond of a pope who is als avs writ-. 
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rank, is liable to be abuſed; 
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% Power and liberty are like heat 
PR moiſture; when they are well“ 
mixed every thing proſpers, when 
they are ſingle they ever do miſchief. 

% believe the leaſt uſeful part of 


| the people have the moſt credit with 
the prince. Men will conclude, there- 
fore, that to get every thing it is ne- 


gener to be good for nothing.“ 
ABBE GAGLIANI. 
This füngular character, who diſtio- 
guiſhed himſelf when he was in 


France by writing the celebrated Di- 
alogue on the Free Commerce of 
Corn, fent from Veſuvius ro Pope 


Benedict XIV. a box containing ſpe— 


eimens of its lava, thus inſcribed : Da | 
tt lapides ſti panem fiunt; © Command 


that theſe ſtones be made bread.” 


The good- humoured pontiff replied 


by fending him an order for a peuſion 


on the apoſtolic charter for 400 du- 


cats, With a letter in which he told 
him, that as he had never doubted the 


| infallibiffty of the pope, he ſhould 
give him a new proof of it. © It is,“ 


added he, ** my province to explain 
texts of Scripture; and 1 afſure you 
that I never explained one with more 
pleaſure than that which you ſeat me.“ 
Por E Benepicr XIV, 


Was a voluminous writer, yet had a 
: \ om averſion to all public buſineſs. 
aſquin ſaid of him, Maximus in fo!zo, 


He laid one da v to 


ing. Lou all take care not to take a 
great doctor for his ſucceſſor.“ 
« Your holineſs has taken good care 
of that, (replied the {ecretary,) by 
the many ignorant perſons to whom 


you have given the red hat.” The 


works of this learned pontiff conſiſt of 
twelve volumes folio. 


found fault with one of his grand vi- 
cars in his preſence. “ Your boli- 
neſs, (ſaid he,) from your very hi, 30 
now | 
have time to go to the bottom of 


things. —The accuſation made to 


ou, againſt my grand vicar is falſe ; 
you, is an excellent eccletiaſtic, and 1 
pray to God every day, thatthe may 


When he was 
Archbiſhop of Bologna, Clement XII. 


ANECDOTES, 


be as contented with his vicar as 1 
am with mine.“ 
Sin WILLIAM CHaMBrRs. 
This great architect had made a 
very ſupe b deſign for a mauſoleum to 


the memory of the! Kings of England, 


to be placed in Hyde. Park: it was 


never executed. It is ſaid in the eloge 


of that celebrated architect Servor- 
don, that prandeur of conception is 
a real misfortune to an architect, it 
he 1s not placed in pecultar circum- 
ſtances; for he can do nothing unleſs _ 
he meets with great perſons who will 
give ſcope to the greataeſs of his ge- 
nius to develope itſelf. _ 
Davenin, FATHER To Louis XVI. 
In the croud that took place to ſee 
the fire-works repreſented at Paris, 
on the marriage of this prince, more 
than three hundred perſons were 


fiifled and left dead upon the ſpot ; 


one entire family perithed, and there 
was ſcarcely a houſe in Paris that had 
not loſt a relation or a friend: ſome 
accounts {well the number who pe- 


riſhed to upwards of eight hundred! 


The dauphin, on that melancholy OC = 
caſion, wrote thus to M. de Serpre, 
lieutenant of the police: —“ Sir, I 
have heard of the ſad calamity that 
has happened at Paris on my account, 
and am petrified at the relation of it. 
J have received from the king my 
quarter's allowance for my amuſe- 
ments. It is all that I can with juſ- 
tice diſpoſe of. | ſend it to you by 
the bearer, to diſpoſe of the way that 
you ſhall think beſt ſuited to. thoſe 
who have {njfered on the occaſion; 
aud remain, fir, your obedient ſer. 
yaiity. Lo urs.“ 
D1iDEROT 


Was one day Called apon for a det | 


nition of virtue, —** Under whatever 
appearance it is conſidered, ” ſajd he, 


it will be found univerſally tobe a 


ſacrifice of one's ſelf. The Romans, 
indeed, had the ſame word for virtue 
and for courage. The diſtance is as 
great,” ſaid he one day, „between 
philoſophy and impiety, as between 
religion and ſuperſtition, No virtue 
without religion ; no happineſs with- 

ont virtue.“ He 
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Tur SOLDIER's DEPARTURE, 


HE trumpet reſounds from afar, 
The clangor of arms to proclaim; 


Brave Mars calls his ſoldiers to war, 


To laurels of honour and fame; 
The drum ſummons loud to the held, 
And love to my fair ſummons too, 


But fondneſs to glory muſt yield, 


Your ſoldier muſt part from his Sue. 


In ſlaughter and battle's alarms, 


For vengeance when pants ev'ry heart, 


When the hero ſwift ruſhes to arms, 


To encounter the death-pointed dart ; 


Midſt bloodſhed that purples the ground, 


With carnage and horror in view, 
Tho' ſmarting and deep be his wound, 
Your ſoldier ſhall think on his Sue. 


Should Fate doom your ſoldier to fall, | 


With pleaſure he ſinks to the grave; 
Of death ne'er repine at the call, 


Nor weep for the loſs of the brave; . 


; CUAPTAIN Comte Garamelli of the em- 
5 -peror's regiment of cuiraſſiers arrived 


But, if for his country and king 
Death ſpares him to venture a-new, 

A lover's impatience ſhall wing 
Your ſoldier's return to his Sue. 


POE NX T. 


Then don't be faint-hearted, my dear, 
Nor fall to dull forrow a prey, 


| Let Hope, wipe away ev'ry tear, 


That ſtarts when your ſoldier's away; 


Return'd from the perils of war, 
With heart ever conſtant and true, 

_ He'd forget ev'ry danger and fear, 
When bleſs'd in the arms of his Sue 


THE MIDNIGHT WATCH. 


W ILE to the rude unpitying ocean 


I breathe the fond and frequent 
Pray 'r, p | | 
Perhaps, my love, thy heart's emotion 
Is huſh'd by deep deſpair. : 


Perhaps ſuſpenſe, with ceaſeleſs anguiſh, 
Like mine, has pierc'd my Anna's breaſt, 


And left her heart at laſt to lauguith, 


In hopcleſs, horrid, reſt. 


Like me, to Night's dull car complaining, | 
She feels her heart with paſfion glow, 


And begs that wind my courſe detutung 


With tav'ring gale to blow. | 


The ſenſeleſs waves, with cold reffftance, 
May roll betwcen my love-and me; _ 

But my heart flies o'er boundlefs diſtance, 
And ſprings, dear maid, to thee. 


MONTHLY CHRONICLE or EVENTS. 


From the LONDON GAZETTES. 
VIENNA, May 21. 


: Here this day as courier from his Royal 
_ Highneſs the Duke Charles, with the par- 


ticulars reſpeRing the ſubſequent operations 


of Field-marſhal-lieutenant Hotze in the 


Griſons. 
been driven to the mountains by Colonel 


% 


The enemy's diviſions which had 


Plunket, and the column-of Gen. Heller, 
retreated to Furna, in the deſign of eſcaping 
either by Zizers or by Coire ; but, finding 


that the Field-marſhal-lieutenant Hotze oc- 


already poſted two battalions in the latter, 
they ſurrendered themſelves priſoners of 
War. 


cupied theſe two points, and that he had 


The total of the priſoners amounts 
to 1000 privates and 80 officers ;. a pair of 
colours has alſo been taken. Beſides this, 


In the purſuit after the affair of Lucien's 
Steig on the 14th, we took four pieces of 


cannon and made two companies of grena- 


diers priſoners, without counting the eight 


pieces of cannon and the demi-brigade al- 
ready- mentioned. Field- marſhal- lieutenant 


Ho tze reconnoitred the enemy on the r5th 


near Reicheneau; at the ſame time he ap- 


Vor. VI. No. 88. 


made priſoners. 
wounded. We took three more cannon + 


peared in great force againſt Ragatz, where 
the enemy had 2000 men, This demon- 


ſtration produced an engagement, and the 


enemy, being obliged to retreat, burnt the 
bridge over the rivulet Pfefferer. We, 
however, purſued them beyond Fettes.— — 
Part of them were driven into the valley of 

Sargans, where an officer and 30 men were 
We had a few men 


from the enemy near Ragatz, which with 
thoſe already: mentioned make 15 guns. 
After this laſt attack, the enemy withdrew _ 
in the night between the 15th and 16th. 
with ſuch precipitation, and had loſt fo 
much ground, that when the account came 


away Field-marſhal Hotze was already at 


Sargans; at the ſame time the field-marſhal- 
lieutenant received intelligence that colonel 


Count St. Julien was at Lenz, and field- : 


marſnal-lieutenant Count Haddick at Fe- 
liſur. The enemy is retiring on the ſide of 


Fuſis, probably in order to join the camp at 


Reichenau, and to attempt to continue their 
retreat towards St. Gothard by the only 
road now left them, viz. Illanz and the 
Devil's Bridge. But, as the Upper League 
of the Griſons was preparing to riſe, Col. 

OE en oo | Strauch 


ers. 
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_ Gunkels. It is alſo probable that field- 
marſhal-lieutenant Count de Bellegarde 
will advance towards Coire and Fuſis. 
From all which it may be concluded, that 
this corps of the enemy, confiſting of 7000 
men, is in a moſt critical ſituation, from 
which it will be extremely difficult to diſ- 
engage itſelf. In order to aſſiſt as much as 
poſſũble Field-marſhal-lieutenant Hotze in 
the attack of Lucien's Steig, his Royal 
 Highnefs the Archduke Charles made at 
the ſame time a demonſtration towards the 
Rhine with ſuch fucceſs, that a corps of 
the enemy of 17,005 men aſſembled near 
Schaff hauſen were prevented from ſending 
any detachment againſt Field-marſhal lieu- 
tenant Hotze. It appears by accounts ſent 


by Fiel bel. lieutenant Colpoth to his 


_ royal highneſs, that on the night of the 14th 
General Merteldt ſurpriſed the enemy's 


peſt at Dundenheim, and killed three! of- 


fers and 60 grenadiers who reſiſted. One 
officer and four ſoldiers were made e 
We took alſo 14 horſes. 
Dow NIN G- STN EN TN June 177 
patcheschave been this day received from 
the Right Hon. Sir Morton Eden, K. B. 
dated Vienna, May 3o, with the intelligence 
that the caſtle of Milan had ſurrendered by 
capitulation on the 24th ult. that the Im- 


erial troops had alſo occupied. the town of 


Ferrara, Caſale, and Ceva; which latter 


Place was ſeized by the peafants of the 
country, and at their deſire garrifoned by 


the Auſtrians, 


Extratt of a Letter from Sir Morton | 


Eden, K. B. dated Vienna, May 30. 


J have the honour of tranſmitting to your 
LIordihip an Extraordinary Gazette, contain- 


ing an account of the progreſs of the army 


under the command of the Archduke 
Charles, in Switzerland, and of General 
Bellegarde's determination (the object of 
reſcuing the Griſons from the French being 
now attained) to proceed with the troops 
under his command to ſupport the opera - 
tions of the army in Italy, and a detailed 
relation of the attack of Lucien's Steig and 
| the neighbouring poſts by Gen. Hotze. 

VIENNA, May-24. From two reports 


Teceived from his Royal Highneſs the Arch 


duke Charles, dated at Stockach the 20th 
inſt. and at Singen the 21ſt inſt. it appears, 


that General Bay, whom Lieutenant- general 


Hotze had detached to attack the enemy 
near Aſmos, had driven him from that 


poſt, carried a fieche, and taken one piece 


of cannon and a tumbril. Gen Bay pro- 
' *eeded to ſtorm the enemy s entrenchments, 
_ and purſued him in his retreat to Werden- 
berg; in the courie of whichi he took one 
more cannon. Notwithſtanding a very 


abate attempt of the 3 0 make A 
1 | x $1 : L : 


Diſ- 


towards Zurich, 
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Strauch clofed the paſſage of Splugen, and 
Field-marſhal-lieutenant Hotze that of the 


ſtand at Werdenberg, our brave troops ſuc- 
cecded in repulſing him upon this occaſion, 
and one of the enemy's companies was, 
with the exception of 30 men, cut to pieces. 
While Gen. Bay was executing the above 
operation, Col. Cravilini, of the regiment 
of Kerpen, who was ordered by Licutenant- 
general Hotze to advance to Wallenſtadt, 
reached that place on the th, ani poſted 
his troops about halt a league on this fide 
the lake. He was ſoon atter attacked by a 
very ſuperior number of the enemy, who 
continued ſending freſh troops throug h 
Flums againſt his flank, but could not gain 
a foot of ground. On tie contrary, Col. 
Gavaſini, in the end, ſucceeded in bringing 
a ſmall column to act upon the enemy's 


right flank, and in repulfing him towards 


ſun-ſet, with conſiderable {laughter, as lar 
as Murk. Our lofs was, hawever, not in 
con{tderable, as it amounted to 500 men 
killed and wounded, among whom were 8 
officers, 3 killed and 5 woundel: A legion 
formed of SW! ſs emigratiiss which was en- 


aged for the firſt N diſtinguiſhed itlelf 


very much, and the cougtry people have 
every where riſen in waſs with enthuſiaſm. 
The rapid progreſs of Lieutenant-general 
Hotze obliged the enemy to abandon the 
neighbourhood of St. Gall, as well as the 
banks of the Rhine, near Conſtance and 
Schaff hauſens and to retreat, beyond Win- 
terthur. 8 | | 
Lieutenant- general Navendorff who ob 
ſerved this, immediately crofled the Rhine 
with a part of his advanced guard, and 
puthed forward the light cavalry to obſerve 
the enemy's farther movements, He was 
informed that the enemy had abandoned the 
Thur and the Thor, and had fallen back 
Lieutenant-general Neu- 
endorff ſent patroles of light troops to- 
wards St. Gall, to: eſtabliſh 2 communica- 
tion with thoſe. of the corps which was 
advancing from hat quarter under General 
Fotze. His royal highneſs on the 21ſt 
moved bis camp from Stockach to Singen, 
at which latter he allo el fablithed his head- 
quarters on that day. 
As ſooh as Lieutenant- colonel Williams 
learnt that the enemy had evacuated Rhei- 


nech, he directed his flotilla towards Arbon, 


with a view to impede their retreat. © 

| General Vukaſlovich reports, that at Co- 
fipnano in Piedmont, the armed peaſants 
had riſen upon and diſarmed 100 French 
foldiers; that they had done the ſame in 
Carmagnola, and had wounded two French 
generals, one of whom had died of his 
wounds. Lieut- -gen. Bellegarde adds, that 


ſince the object in view, namely the con- 


queſt of the Griſons, is now accompliſhed, 
he ſhould without delay proceed to co-ope- 
rate with the army of Italy, leaving, how- 
ever, Col. Count St. Julien with his bri- 
gade to cover the EOS; to keep up the 

| communication 
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communication with Lieutenant- general ſoners brought in amount to ne arly 3009 
_ Hotze, and, it neceſlary, to co ope fate far- men, aniong whom are 100 officers. NO. 
ther with him. [Here follows a detailed preciſe achount can yet be ſent, as numbers 1 
report of the attempt made by Lieutenant are daily brought in. | 4 
general Hotze, upon the Gritons, on the Thirteen picces of cannon, 2 howitzers, | 
14th, th, and 16th, of May, by the corps and 22 ammunition waggons, have fallen 
ſtationed. in the Voralberg. This gallant into our hands. The enemy in their; re- 
attack has been already noticed in our Jaſt.] treat ſet fire to and blew up a number of 
It appears, that Gen. Hotze being con- the latter. 
firmed in His opinion that Lucien's Steig Max 31. General Count Hohenzol- 
could not be attacked in front, upon re- lern, who was entruſted with the ſiege of 
ceiving information that the troops which the citadel of Milan, has ſent Capt. Ottol 
occupied that poſt had been 1einforced, and of the engineers, with a report, that in 
that the enemy's commander in chief, Maſ- conſequence. of the orders he had received 
ſena, had a ſhort time before been there, in on the night of the 14th to blockade the 
order to render the paſs into the Griſons Citadel of Milan, and to ſupport Colonel 
more defenfible; he theretore determined Prince Ronan, againſt whom the enemy 
to leave a conſiderable corps in the line of was advaiicing with very ſuperior nunibers, 
defence between Fielkirch and Bregentz, he, on the th, left General Latterman 
and to divide into four columns the infan- at Milan, with five battalions and one 
try and rhe cavalry deſtined for the attack. ſquadron, and haſtened with the remaining 
The firſt column was commanded by five battalions to join the prince, whoſe ad- 
Licutenant-general Hozte in perſon. The vanced poſts were oppoſire to thote of the 
ſecond, third, and fourth columns had to enemy at Ponte Cerela i Anio. | 
ſcramble up the higheſt and ſteepett moun= 0 olwithſtanding the great diſtance, Ce- 
tains, and to overcome inceſlant difficulties; neral Count Hohenzollern, on the 1-th, E 
to make their way through ſnose fix feet had advanced beyond Ponte Cereſa, and 
. | deep, and thus to march for 12 hours before formed a mrction with the prince.“ 
they could reach the rendezvous from Wien The cnemy's 8 on Was immediately 
the attack was to be made. The extreme  reconnoitred, and the attack to be made 
bold which reigned on the ſummits of the upon then, in three columns near Cavernay 
Alps of Mæyenfeld, Stvis, and Slapin, ren- was Bxtd wor the 18th, It was accorcing- 


dered it impoſſible to {1x upon any other i made With ſuch vivacity that the enemy 
point for the rendezvous; and the undaunted was driven back tor the pace of * leagues, 
_ firmneſs and courage with which t the troops, an! orced over the rivuet A; cre. 
ee encouraged by the example” fet them ty From the. bent of the pott g to be ace 
BY their officers, brav ed all theſe difficulties, - cup by old Prince Roiriit, C cunt 


cannot be ſufficiently admired; and the Ilohenzollern prey es him w ne bats. 
whole operation was conducted with ſuch talicn, and left H corps poſtea ra; Lu- 
{pirit, that the redoubts were almoſt im- ciono, Ponte Ceres, and Lugana, with his 
mediately carried. Enſign Krafft of Ben- advantccd poſts in Taverna. His march 
der, who commanded the volunteers, and back to Milan with the remaining gun bat= 
contributed much to the ſucceſs, was talions was fo exptditious, that he rc:ched 
_ wounded. Capt. Bach purſued the enemy it carly on the morning of the 20th. | 
to the Schloſs-bridge; and, as he there at- In the night between the 20th and 21ſt 
tempted ſome tefiſtance, Lieutenant Foulon, the trenches were opened before the citadel _ 
with the voluntsers of Bender, carried the of Milan. On the 23d, notwithſtanding ©  * 
bridge by ſtorm, and made fevers] prifon- the very heavy fire from the hetiezed, the 
ers: Captain Bach was unfortunately Eilled. batteries were in a ſufficient ſtate "of or- 
General Hiller, in order to cut off the ene- wardneſs to begin play ing upon the works. 
my from the roads ſtill open to him, ſent Upon a ſecond ſummons being ſent, the 1 
at the ſame time ſeveral detachments into enemy agreed to capitulate; and the gar- 1 
the mountains, advanced with his column riſon, conſiſting in the whole of 2220 men, _ + 
to Z. itzers, und ordered Lieut. Metzmgc her of which nine chiefs of battalions, 158 of- l 
to puth on with the, volunteers of Bender, figers, are not to ſerve againſt their. Impe- 
who entered Chur the ſan evening. The tal majeſties for the ſpace of one twelve- 
enemy, thus ſurrounded on every ſide, was month. One hundred and ten pieces of 
obliged to ſurrer der, to the amount of 26 cannon, and a quantity of ammunition and 
_ officers and 1170 privates: confiderable military ſtores of every deſcription, were 
magazines of arms, ammunition, and cloth- found in the citadel. | . 
ing, were found i Zitzers and Chur. "Che total number of killed on our ſide 
The lofs af the Auſtrians does not amount does not exceed 46 men. Major- general 
to more than 100 killed ard wounded; that Count Hohenzollern praiſes i in the ſtrong- 
of the enemy may be reckoned at 1000 eſt terms the conduct of all the officers and 
- Killed, wounded, and drowned. The * men 8 in * liege. MAW Th a 
I” 342 | < 
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The inhabitants of Milan expreſſed the 
greateſt joy upon this occaſion, and were 
very liberal in their preſents of money, &c. 
to the troops. | | | 

General Melas, in a report of the 19th, 


from Cufa Fiſma, ſtates, that the enemy 
had abandoned the poſition near Valenza, 
which the Auſtro-Ruſſian troops had oc- 


cupied. General Vukaſſovich reported on 
the 17th that the movements he had made 


had obliged the enemy to abandon Cazale 


and its citadel, His corps march out of 


camp at Toſe di Guraſolo, and early on the 


19th encamped behind the rivulet of Copa, 


whence he will proceed to Mortanu. 
In the night between the 18th and 19th, 
two deputies arrived in the camp from 
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form a junction with the archduke's army, 
the advanced poſts of which. were already 
puthed forward to Nefelbach. The reſt of 
Lieutenant-general Hotze's corps reached in 
the forenoon of the 25th to Schwartzen- 
bach, where it encamped behind the Thur, 
and its advanced guard took poſt two leagues 
in front of that river on the road towards 
A 95 . | 
In the courſe of this day (25th) the ene» 
my attacked all the corps that had paſſed 
the Thur. He drove back Lieutenant-ge-. 
neral Nauendorff's advanced potts from 
Nefelbach, and obliged them to repaſs the 
river at Andelſingen. 85 1 
Lieutenant-general Petrarſch's corps was 
attacked juſt as it arrived on the heights 


Montoni, with an account that the armed behind Frauenfeld; the affair laſted the 


| Peaſants, to the number of 10, ooo, had, 


after a blockade of nine days, taken the 


Piedmonteſe fortreſs of Ceva, the French 
. garriſon. of which, of 325 men, they had 


made priſoners of war, and conveyed to 


Mondovi, to be there confined in the citadel. 


At the requeſt of theſe deputies an ade- 


_ quate detachment was immediately march- 
ed to occupy the above important fortreſs. 
One of the deputies procceded with it as a 
- Luide, while the other offered to remain as 
an hoſtage with our troops. Indeed the in- 
habitants of every diſtrict in Italy have 


given proots of the moſt favourable diſpo- 


ſition towards the great juſt cauſe in which 
- we are engaged. „„ 


General Kray, in a report of the 22d, 


ſtates, that General Count Klenau had 
taken Ferrara by capitulation, and was 
procecding to attack its citadel. | 


From It utenant-colonel Craufurd to Lord 
Grenville, dated Head-quarters near 


Minterthur, May 31. | 
I have the honour to inform your lord- 
| ſhip, that on the 21ſt inſt. the advanced 


guard of the arehduke's army (commanded 


| by General Nauendorff) patled the Rhine 
without oppoſition between Diſſenhofen 
and Schaff hauſen, and moved forward to 
Andelſingen on the Thur. The army 
pailed in the following days, and encamped 


near Paradies. N | | 
On the 22d the main body of General 
Hotze's corps alſo croiſed the Rhine at dif- 


ferent points between Balzers and the Lake 
of Conſtance, and on the 23d the general 
took his head-quarters at St. Gallen. 
Lieutenant-general Petrarſch, who during 
the operations againit the Grifon country 


had been poſted with the right wing of 
General Hotze's corps tor the deterice of the 
Rhine from Feldkirch to the Lake, mareh- 


cgi in the night from the 24th to the 25th 
with fix battalions of infantry and the regi- 


ment of Kinſky chevaux legers, from St. 


Gallen towards Frauenfeld, in order to 


whole day, and in the evening the enemy 
fucceeded in obliging Lieutenant general 
Petrarſch to retreat, and to take a poſition 
about half-way between Frauenfeld and 
Wylt. During this affair the enemy had 
puthed forward a column to the bridge of 
Pſin, with a view of covering the left 
tlank of the corps that was engaged with 
General Petrarſch. The advanced guard 
of General Hotze's left was alſo attacked, 
but it repulſed the enemy and drove him as 


far as Elgg; in conſequence however of 


the retreat of General Petrarſch's corps, it 


was alſo ordered to fall back. 


Early in the morning of the 26th, a co- 


lumn of the archduke's army under Lieute- 


nant- general Prince Reuſs, arrived at Pſin, 
and in the courſe of the day encamped near 
Frauenfeld, where it was joined in the 
evening by Lieutenant-general Petrarſch's 


corps. In the night from the 26th to the 


27th, General Hotze's and Prince Reuſs's' 
columns advanced in connection with each 
other, to attack the enemy's poſition near 
Winterthur. The manceuvre was executed 
with great precifton, and the attack was 


made ſoon after day-light of the 27th with... 


much regularity and in a very military 
manner. The enemy was driven from his 
poſition, but, the ground being extremely 
favourable and much interſected with wood, - 
he effected his retreat in tolerable order, and 


took poſt behind the Treſs, where he re- 


mained till the evening; the bridge over 


the Thur at Andelfingen had been deſtroyed 
on the 25th, and an unfortunite delay in 
the conftruction of the pontoon bridge in 


the night from the 26th to the 27th, pre- 
veuted the archduke's right wing (under 


 Lieutenant-general Nauendorff) arriving in 


time to take part in the affair of this day, 
which otherwiſe might have been more de- 
cifive. EIA IO 
The banks of the 'Trefs are ſo ſteep that 
it affords an excellent poſition ; but Maf.e 
ſena did not think proper to make any far- 
ther attempt to defend it. He therefore re- 
| | 4-5 este, 
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hill, and defended by redoubts: and this 
being the moſt intereſting and decifive 


treated, and took poſt behind the Glat ; 
which he was induced not only by the 45. 
fair of Winterthur, dut perhaps alſo by 
the · march of General Nauendorff's column 
towards his left flank. The advanced poſts 
of the two armies are now ſeparated by the 
_ Glat, and the enemy has an entrenched 
Camp, faid to be advantageous, about a 
league on this ſide of Zurich ; but 1 * 


no doubt of his ſoon being obliged to aban- 


don it. He has retired from Raperſweil 
and deſtroyed the bridge. 

Colonel Rovorea, with the Swiſs corps, 
is at Notre Dame d' Einſidlen in the canton 
of Schweitz: he has been joined by ſome 
of the inhabitants, and is ſupported by an 
- Auſtrian corps under Colonel Cavaſini. 

Official accounts have been this day re- 
ceived of part of General Bellegarde's corps 
having paſſed the St. Gothard. 

ZURicn, june 7. I have the honour to 
inform your lordſhip, that, in conſequence 


of a very ſevere action which took place on 


the 4th inſt. Maſſena has been obliged to 


abandon his entrenched camp before this 


place, and that the Auſtrians took pollet- 
| lion of the town yeſterday afternoon. 


Th my diſpatch of the 31ſt ult. 1 had the 


| honour to acquaint your lordthip that after 
the affair of Winterthur the enemy retreat- 
ed behind the Glat. In the ſubſequent 
days the right wing of the archduke's army 
under General Nauendorff advanced to- 
wards Buclach, the centre of Prince Reuſs's 
column towards Kloten, and Gen. Hotze' 8 
to Baſſerſdorf. 


In order to threaten the enemy” J richt 


flank, and in hopes of thereby inducing 


him to quit the poſition of Zurich, (the 
real ſtrength of which was not known, ) 


Gen Zellachich was ſent wich a column 
round the Greitenſee, and afterwards ad- 
vanced towards Zurich, in connection with 
another part of Gen. Hotze's corps, which 
croſſed the Glat below Greitenſee, but con- 
_ fiderably to the enemy's right. As theſe 


__ demonſtrations, however, were without ef- 


: ect, an attack was determined upon. 


Hhietween the Glat and Limmat is a con- 
ſiderable chain of hills, running nearly pa- 
rallel to theſe rivers, and covered in moſt 

parts with thick woods. : 

juſt in the front of Zurich, Maſſena had 


On this ridge, 


choſen a moſt excellent and not very exten- 
| ſive poſition, which for ſeveral weeks paſt 
he had cauſed to be ſtrengthened by nume- 
rous entrenchments, and in which, after 
the affair of Winterthur, he collected a 


- conſiderable part of the army. The right 
wing was poſted on the hill called the Zu- 


richberg, which is greatly elevated above 
every other part of the ridge within its 
reach, and his covered with very thick 
woods, in which the enemy had made con- 
ſiderable abbatis, entirely ſurrounding the 


eaſy acceſs. 


ont of the 3 it was occupied by a 
arge body o 


the town. 
placed on the continuance of the above- 
mentioned chain of hills ; likewiſe protect- 


ed by extenſive woods, abbatis, and en- 


trenchments: in the centre the ground was 


much lower, quite free from wood, and of 
| Through this open ſpace 
{which is not quite a cannon- ſhot in extent 
from wood to wood) paſs the roads lead- 


ing from Kloten and Winterthur to Zurich. 


This is the only part of the poſition in 
which cavalry could have acted; but, it 
was completely covered by a chain of cloſed 
redoubts, conliderably retired, and ferving 
- aS a curtain tò connect the two wings, by 


which it was ſo flanked and defended as te 


render the attack of this tine extremely _ 
difficult fo long as the wings of the army 
maintained the heights on each ſide of it. 
The left flank was farther covered by a corps 


poſted between Regenſberg and the Glat, 


having its retreat towards Baden. The 
only defect of the poſition in front of Zu- 
rich, was, that in caſe of defeat the whole 


would have been obliged to defile through 


the town, ſituated cloſe behind the right f 
the poſition, and in which there is but one 
bridge over the Limmat; for (whether ä 
ing to the rapidity of the river or what o- : 
ther cauſe I know not) the enemy had not, 
as it was ſuppoſed he would have done, 
conſtructed any pontoon- bridges in the rear 


of his centre or left. 


From the above-mentioned cots 


of the enemy's ſituation, it was evident 


that, if the Zurich» berg was forced, it mult 
have brought on the total defeat of their 
army; whoſe retreat through the town, 
juſt at the foot of this hill, would have 


been attended with the greateſt difficulty. 
Early in the morning of the 4th inſtant 


the army marched to attack the enemy, 
General Hotze's corps marched off to the 1 


left, croſſed the Glat, formed on the ene- 


my's right flank, and began the attack of the | 
The enemy detended this 


Zurich- berg. 
poſt with the greateſt obſtinacy; and, al- 


though a conſiderable part of Prince Reuls's 
column was afterwards ſent to aſſiſt in the 
attack, it was found impoſſible to force it. 
The enemy was diiven indeed from ſome 
of the abbatis and entrenchments, but 
maintained his principal poſition on the 
Zurich- berg till night put an end to the 
action: ; 
During the night and the whole of the 
next day, both parties remained exactly 
where they had ſtood at the end of the at- 
fair, the Auſtrian infantry of the left wing 
being in — F mann N | 


infantry ; the right flank of 
which was thrown back en potence towards 
The left wing of the army was 
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dlockades it from without. 
and on the ramparts of the city, were found 
upwards of 360 pieces of cannon, and mor- 
tars of different calibre, beſides a moſt con- 
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| ſhot of the enemy's abbatis and works. 


The great fatigue which the troops had un- 


dergone on the 4th; determined the arch- 


duke to defer till the 6th the renewal of 


attack, But the enemy, whoſe loſs in the 
affair of the 4th had been very great, and 
who foreſaw the total run of his army if 
the Zurich-berg ſhould be forced, retired 


in the night from the 5th to the 6th, lea- 


ving in his entrenchments 35 pieces of can- 
non, three howitzers, and a great number 
of ammunition waggons. 
of the 6th, the Auſtrians occupied the town. _ 
In the attack of the 4th inſtant the Auſ- 

trian infantry ſuffered a conſiderable loſs in 
killed and wounded ; among the latter were 


In the afternoon 


Gen. Wallis, Lieut. General Hotze, and 
_ General Hotze re- 


affair, but it did not hurt the bone, and 


fincerely regretted. | 
Cherin, (general of diviſion and chicf of 


the ſtaff,) together with two other French 
| generals, were ſeverely wounded, and two 


adjutant-generals are among the priſoners, 


of which there are a conſiderable number. 


ROBERT CRAUFURD. 


: From the Vienna Court Gazette of Fueſ- 


day June 4, 1799. 


dee. to ſurrender by Cen. Vukaſſo- 


vich, who commands the advanced guard. 


After its refuſal, General Vukaſſovich or- 


dered ſome howitzer-thells to be thrown 
Into the city, by which one of the houſ:s 
fituate near the Po-gate was ſet on fire. 


This induced the well-diſpoſed armed ci- 
tizens to open the ſaid gate to General Vu. 


| Kaſſovich, notwithſtanding the enemy's op- 


Two ſquadrons of the 7th of 


Po ge it. 
huffars immediately forced their way into 


the city, and purſued the flying enemy as far 


as the gate of the citadel, where upwards 
of 40 of them were made priſoners. Mean- 


while General Vukaſſovich occupied the 
Place with the greateſt part of his infantry, 
and promoted the opening of the reſt ot the 
gates. The enemy threw themſelves into the 


dccupied the city, and was ordered to ma- 
nage the blockade of the citadel within the 


City; the Kuſſian general Prince Pankra- 


zion, with five battalions, four companies of 
rangers, and four ſquadrons of LewenGhr, 
In the arfena! 


ſiderable quantity of balls, bombs, more 


than 6000 cwts. of powder and otner artil- 
lery ſtores. 


The enemy. has alſo left be- 
„ bind a hoſpital with 215 ſick men. Im 


Fondre, of 8 guns and 52 men. 


fortunately does not prevent his continuing 
to command his corps. His abſence at this 
moment would have been ſenſibly felt and | 


On thez7th of May Turin was formally : 


eitadel ; whereupon E. M. Kaim's diviſion 


enemy cannonadetl the city for one houf 
from the Citadel; they repeated the car- 
nonade again from Gday-break till five o'clock 
in the morning, but a convention was en- 
tered upon afterwards, by virtue of which 


they are to do . more prejudicial to 


the city. 


 ADMIRALTY- -OFFICE, Fine 22, 
Lift of the Gun Ve Hels compoſing the French 
"Flotilla bound from Alexandria and 
Damietta to St. John d' Acre, taken off 
Cape Carmel by his Majeſty's Ship Tigre, 
Commodore Sir Sidney Smith, K. S. the 
18th of March, at cight o'clock P. M, 
after a chace of three hours. 5 
La Negreſſe, of 6 guns and 53 men. La 
La Dan-- 
gereuſe, of 6 guns and 23 men. La Maria 
Roſe, of 4 guns and 22 men, La Dame de 
Grace, ot 4 guns and 35 men. Les Deux 
Freres, of 4 guns and 23 men.” La Torride 
{taken i inthe morning of that ny and re- 
taken), of 2 guns and 30 men. - Total, 7 
gun- boats, 34 guns, and 238 men. 
Theſe gun- boats were loaded, beſides 
their own complements, with battering can- 


non, ammunition, and every kind of ſiege 


equipage, forBuonaparte's army before Acre. 
N. B. The Marianne gun-boat was taken 

previouſly, and the tranſport No. 1, ſub⸗ 

ſequently, by the Tigre. | 


Return of the Killed and Wounded in the | 
Boats of his Majeſty's Ships Tigre and 
Theſeus, and in the Gun Veſſels employ ed - 

againſt the French Army before Acres 
From the 15th to the 25d of March. 
Tigre=-Mr. Arthur Lambert, Mr. lohn - 
Goodman, and Mr, John Cell, midthip- 


men, and 8 ſeamen, killed; 20 ſeamen 


wounded, of which 8 are among the 20 
priſoners. Theſeus: Mr. John Carra, 
midſhipman, killed ; John Waters midthip- 
man, and 6 ſeamen, wounded, Total, 5 
midſhipmen and 8 ſeamen, killed; and 1 


midſhipman and 26 ſeamen wounded. 


N. B. The officers, petty officers, and | 
feamen, employed on this ſervice were vo- 


lunteers. The dead bodies of Mr. Gell, 


and Peter Mircher, ſeaman, which fell 
into the hands of the enemy, were buried 


by them with the honours of war. 


A corvette, containing Buonaparte's pri- 
vate property, and two ſmall veſſels, ef- _ 
caped. Their cargoes-conliſted of the bats 
tering train of artillery, ammunition, plat- 


forms, &c. deſtined for the fiege of Acre; 
being much wanted for its defence. The 


prizes were accordingly anchored off the 
town, manned from the ſhips, and iinme- 
diately employed in harrafſing the enemy's 
poſts, impeding his approaches, and cover- 


Ing the ſhip's boats ſent farther in ſhore to 


cut off his e of proviſions 228 | 


e 2 our entering Tug! 8 oaſdwile. NDEX, 
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Yo heave ho, a Song, 249. 
Young Man | entering. the World, 188. 
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